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APTKR  fiiiinhJng  my  studios  in  Scotland  I  vieitp<l  Londou 
at  thp  end  of  ihe  autumn  of  1.^<M  fur  the  purpuse  of  ap- 
peariiiRT before th<>f'XiiiiiininK  boiird  of  llit  Apothooaries' 
Hall,  when  I  found  myself  tln>  guoKt  of  a  brotlnT-iii-ltiw,  a 
lopDlar  noii-(-i>i)fortniHt  pn-ncliiT  in  one  of  tin-  populous 
uburbft  nf  that  city,  Dnrinjj  my  st.iy  with  him  1  happened 
nu  e^eatag  ihut  an  finigraut  ship  uppointed  to  sail 
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next  day  to  Port  Natal  would  most  probably  be  detained  by 
the  sudden  illness  of  the  surgeon  superintendent  who  had 
governmental  charge.  The  vacancy  was  offered  to  me  on 
condition  that  I  sliould  at  once  pass  the  official  examination  re- 
quired of  every  medical  man  before  he  can  be  legally  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  government  emigrants.  Early  next  morn- 
ing, therefore,  I  appeared  before  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark,  the 
appointed  examiner,  and  successfully  passing  this  extra 
examination  joined  on  the  same  afternoon  the  good  ship 
TugelGy  Captain  Stewart,  bound  with  emigrants  to  Port  Natal, 
South  Africa.  Sailing  at  once,  I  had  for  the  first  time  an 
opportunity  to  look  round  at  my  fellow  voyagers,  who  were- 
chiefly  composed  of  honest  English  yeomen  with  their  families 
seeking  to  better  their  fortunes.  The  officers  as  time  went  on 
I  found  to  be  good  men  and  true,  the  chief  especially,  whose 
sterling  qualities,  of  which  but  a  few  years  after  he  gave 
signal  proof,  I  soon  learned  to  appreciate.  His  memory  is 
now  all  that  remains;  yet  many  of  my  readers  and  especially 
of  my  fellow  passengers  will  have  recognized  in  the  noble 
hero  of  the  Northfleet,  the  same  Knowles  of  the  Tugela,  who 
on  the  fatal  night  of  January  22d,  1873,  when  his  ship  lay  at 
anchor  between  Folkestone  and  Dungeness,  with  400  men, 
women  and  children  on  board,  bound  for  Tasn>ania,  was  run 
into  and  sunk  by  a  foreign  steamer.  I  remember  reading  how 
chivalrously  he  endeavored  to  rescue  the  women  and  children, 
and  how  with  his  revolver  he  shot  down  those  who  in  a 
cowardly  manner  tried  to  seize  the  boats.  As  said  at  the  time, 
"he  died  at  his  post,  sinking  with  his  ship,  having  acted  with 
a  calmness,  promptitude  and  decision  that  will  cover  his 
memory  with  honor."' 

The  position  of  medical  superintendent  on  board  an  emigrant 
ship  I  soon  found  was  in  one  sense  no  sinecure,  but  I  quirkly 
learned  the  art  of  adjusting  opposing  social  elements,  and 
lullin;^  the  brewing  storms,  which,  as  there  was  neither  sick- 
ness nor  accident  during  our  voyage,  were  the  only  cases  (?) 
about  which  I  was  consulted. 

Time  dragged  slowly  on.  Since  bidding  *' good-bye"  to 
old  England  on  December  3d,  1804.  the  eighty -four  days 
we  spent  together  on  board  the  Tugela  passed  monotonously 
yet  pleasantly  enough,  our  enforced  idleness  being  broken 
only  by  alternate  storms  and  calms,  the  distant  view  of  pass- 
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ing  ships,  and  the  comparatively  uninteresting  episodes  of 
emigrant  life,  until  on  Sunday  morning,  February  5tli,  1865, 
the  '* golden  shores"  of  the  Promised  Land  to  which  we  were 
bound,  burst  upon  our  view.     Running  before  a  fair  wind  in 
fight  of  land,  we  feasted  our  eyes  for  a  few  hours,  as  we 
sailed  along  at  a  distance  of  one  or  two  miles,  on  the  lofty 
cMs  with  their  grass-clad^  table-topped  summits,  which  com- 
mand the  mouth  of  the  Umzimvubu,  the  **  Gates  "  of  St.  John's 
River,  and  excited  were  the  discussions  we  indulged  in  about 
the  reported  resources  and  fertility  of  the  land  to  which  we 
were  destined.     We  were  a  long  time,  however,  in  coasting 
to  Natal,  and  it  can  well  be  imagined  how  our  desire  and 
curiosity  increased.     At  last  the  early  morn  of  February  25th 
found  us  laying  at  anchor  outside  the  bar  of  the  harbor  of 
Xatal.     Words  cannot  depict  the  intentness  with  which  we 
surveyed  the  bluff,  standing  like  a  sentinel  on  guard  at  the 
South  entrance  of  the  bay,  and  admired  the  tropical  vegetation 
with  wliich  it  was  clothed  from  base  to  summit ;  neither  can 
I  put  into  words  the  interest  we  felt  as  we  gazed  at  the  rolling 
breakers,  and  the  eager  anxiety  with  which  we  watched  the 
sluggish  approach  of  the  lighter  destined  to  land  us  on  the 
shores  of  a  new  country.     As  all  the  emigrants  under  my 
charge  landed  in  good  health  after  the  long  voyage,  the  grati- 
fication that  I  felt  was  very  great.     I  will  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe the   hearty  greetings   of   friends   long  separated,   the 
tender  embraces  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parent  and  child, 
aicain  united,  nor  the  shy,  coy,  loving  looks  of  some,  which 
threw  out  a  suggestion  of  an  anticipated  happy  future. 

Passing  my  luggage  through  the  custom-house,  I  rode  up 
to  D'Urban  from  the  point  along  a  deep,  sandy  bush  path, 
skirtetl  on  both  sides  by  a  tangled  mass  of  tropical  vegetation, 
forming  a  dense  undergrowth  to  fine  forest  trees,  and  went  to 
tlie  *•  Royal,''  kept  at  that  time  by  a  good  fellow  named 
.lessup,  who  years  afterward  *'  played  the  part  of  a  Boniface,'' 
as  the  saying  is,  at  the  diamond  fields. 

Having  a  few  days  to  wait  here  until  the  next  mail  steamer 
sailed  to  England,  I  happened  in  conversation  casually  to  hear 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  Xatal  government  medical  serviet*,  eause<l 
by  the  sudden  death  of  a  district  surgeon  in  Victoria  County. 
rh»*  most  enterprising  and  rising  portion  of  the  whole  colony. 
Tile  following  morning,  while  taking  breakfast,  two  genth*- 
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men,  whom  I  afterward  knew  as  large  sugar  planters  on  the 
coast,  joined  the  table  and  began  talking  over  the  events  of 
the  week.  *'  So  he's  dead  at  last,"  said  one.  *^  Yes,  and  who'll 
take  his  place,  I  wonder  ? "  said  the  other.  After  some  fur- 
ther conversation,  I  gathered  that  the  report  I  had  heard  of 
the  sudden  death  of  a  doctor  was  correct,  and  that  it  was 
about  him  they  were  conversing.  The  chief  speaker  continued  : 
*'  He  made  £700  a  year,  but  could  have  made  double  if  he'd 
liked."  Hearing  all  this,  I  introduced  myself  and  told  them 
wlio  I  was,  when,  with  colonial  frankness,  they  both  strongly 
urged  me  to  apply  at  once  to  the  government  for  the  appoint- 
ment. 

I  did  not  require  to  think  twice  over  the  matter,  visions  of 
£1,000  a  year  at  two-and-twenty  floated  temptingly  before  me, 
so  deciding  at  once,  I  determined  to  go  to  the  capital,  Pieter- 
maritzburg,  and  see  Colonel  Maclean,  who  was  acting  gov- 
ernor at  the  time.  This  I  did  next  day,  and  the  colonel 
gave  me  the  acting  appointment 

Being  anxious  as  quickly  as  possible  to  see  the  district  and 
people  among  whom,  for  at  least  a  time,  I  had  thrown  my  lot, 
immediately  on  my  return  to  D'Urban  I  lost  no  time  in  visit- 
ing Verulam,  the  chief  town  of  Victoria  County,  which  was 
founded,  I  was  told,  in  1850  by  a  party  of  Wesleyan  pioneers. 
Riding  four  miles  tlirough  terrible  sand,  I  crossed  theUmgeni 
by  a  beautiful  iron-girder  bridge,  afterward  washed  away  by 
a  sudden  rising  of  the  river  in  August,  1808,  passed  Jackson's 
coffee  estate  and  some  extensive  bush  clearings,  and  then  a 
few  miles  more  brought  me  to  Lovatt's  well-known  roadside 
inn.  All  the  way  to  Verulam,  the  place  of  my  future  resi- 
dence, the  landscape  was  studded  near  and  far  with  thick  for- 
ests, interspersed  with  sugar  and  coflfee  plantations,  forming 
lovely  little  views ;  here  and  there,  too,  I  could  see  smoke 
curling  up  from  the  fires  where  the  planters  were  burning  the 
limber  in  tlie  forest,  and  many  a  time  I  halted  my  horse  to 
watcli  around  the  blazing  logs  the  groups  of  lithe,  active, 
ha]>py  natives,  laughing,  singing  and  working  by  turn — a 
novel  sight,  indeed,  to  one  accustomed  to  English  coldness  and 
stoliility. 

Leaving  behind  Lister's  pretty  coffee  trees  and  banana 
proves,  Smerdon's  mill  and  extensive  sugar  fields,  I  crossed 
the  Umhlanga  River,  so  named  by  the  Kafirs  from  the  reeds 
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on  its  banks,  which  nearly  hide  it  from  view,  and  ascending  a 
steep  cutting  along  the  side  of  a  hill  named  Kaht's  Kop,  caught 
sight  at  last,  at  a  turn  of  the  road,  of  the  village  of  Verulam, 
lying  snugly  ensconced  in  a  hollow  among  the  hills  on  the 
banks  of  the  Umhloti  River.  Another  mile  brought  me  to  my 
journey's  end.  Turning  the  sharp  corner  of  a  neglected 
graveyard,  a  pretty  church  on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  on  the 
other  a  sweet  little  thatched  cottage,  literally  smothered  with 
honeysuckles,  and  which  I  soon  learned  was  the  parsonage, 
greeted  my  view. 

Putting  up  my  horse  at  the  inn,  I  called  and  paid  my 
respects  to  the  resident  magistrate,  Dr.  Blaine,  a  member  of 
my  own  profession.  After  lunching  with  him,  we  walked 
round  the  village,  and  he  introduced  me  to  the  principal 
inhabitants,  not  omitting  the  worthy  vicar,  the  Rev.  W.  A. 
Elder,  and  his  wife,  who  were  kind  enough  to  invite  me  to 
take  up  my  residence  with  them.  A  few  more  days  saw  me 
settled  down,  and  I  commenced  regular  practice  in  the  county 
on  April  3d,  1865. 

Sugar  was  at  that  time  paying  handsomely  and  coffee 
promising  well,  and  consequently  good  wages  were  given  to 
native  laborers  ;  yet  the  planters,  although  surrounded  by  a 
large  Kafir  population,  were  never  able  to  rely  on  obtaining  a 
regular  supply  of  labor,  as  the  native  was  too  independent,  the 
joung  men  merely  working  until  they  were  able  to  save 
enough  money  to  buy  cattle  suflScient  to  pay  for  a  wife.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  planters,  although  surrounded  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  natives,  had  been  compelled,  about 
six  years  before  my  arrival,  to  organize  a  system  of  coolie  im- 
migration from  India.  One  of  the  agreements  they  were 
obliged  to  enter  into  with  the  Indian  government  was  that 
regular  medical  supervision  should  be  provided  for  all  immi- 
ZTSLUts  ;  and  to  defray  this  cost,  the  planter  was  authorized  to 
make  a  deduction  of  one  shilling  a  month  from  the  wages  of 
each  coolie. 

I  soon  became  acquainted  with  all  the  planters  in  my  divi- 
sion of  the  county,  and  found  that  a  regular  visit  once  a  month 
to  each  estate,  combined  with  the  exigencies  of  a  private  prac- 
tice, kept  me  busy,  **  week  in,  week  out,  from  morn  till  night. '^ 

The  planter  of  those  days  I  found  an  excellent  type  of 
colonist.     He  was  generally  a  man  of  means,  well  educated,. 
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**agood  fellow,"  young,  and  drawn  from  the  English  upper 
middle  class.  In  some  few  individual  cases  there  might  be  a 
want  of  ballast,  but  colonial  experience,  soon  gained,  supplied 
the  deficiency.  My  range  of  practice  extended  from  the  cotton 
company's  plantation  at  the  Umhlali  to  Kennedy's  sugar  estate 
on  the  Umgeni  River,  a  district  forty -five  miles  long,  and  ex- 
tending inland,  as  a  rule,  about  seven  miles.  Within  this  area 
I  attended,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  twenty -five  estates, 
employing  on  an  average  1,600  indentured  coolies.  When, 
after  a  long  absence,  I  visited  Verulam  this  year,  I  found 
matters  greatly  altered.  Hospitals  had  been  built  there  and 
at  Avoca,  a  village  some  twelve  miles  distant,  to  which  any 
Important  cases  from  the  surrounding  estates  were  sent.  My 
old  district  had  been  divided  into  three  medical  circles,  with 
three  doctors  to  do  the  work  which  I  used  to  do  single-handed. 


CHAPTER    II. 

PREVAILISO  DISEASES  IN  NATAL. — INCIDENT  AT  MR.  TOM  HILNEK'S, 
REDCLIFFE.  —  ISTRRE8TISO  MEDICO-LEO  A  L  CASE,  —  COFFEE 
I'LASTING.— MARRIAGE.— REV.  D.  LINDLEY,  D.D.— HIS  EARLY 
IVOHK.— BISHOP  C0LKN80  ANI)  THE  REV.  W.  A.  ELDER.— OUT- 
BREAK OF  THE  DIAMOND  FEVER. — SAIL  FOR  INDIA. 


THE  climate  of  Natal  I  found  extremely  healthy,  tlie  aver- 
age death-rate  being  only  10  per  1000  among  the  white 
{lopuiation,  while  among  the  natives,  judging  from  all 
inquiries,  I  do  not  think  it  amounted  to  half  that  number, 
tliiiugh  this  is  more  or  less  surmise,  as  unfortunately  among 
the  latter  no  official  returns  were  kept. 

During  my  practice  in  Victoria  County,  extending  over  six 
years,  I  do  not  think  there  were  twenty  deaths  among  the 
white  population,  and  as  for  the  coolies,  the  change  from 
India  seemed  to  give  them  a  new  lease  of  Hfe. 

Inflammation  of  the  lungs,  bronchitis  and  other  chest  coni- 
[ilaints  were  rare,  and  when  they  did  occur  were  seldom  fatal, 
the  principal  diseases  of  importance  being  dysentery,  low 
iiiiilarial  fever  (bilio-remittent)  and  a  peculiar  form  of  hu'ma- 
luria.  due  to  a  parasite  named  the  Distoiim  hcBnnitobium,  in- 
lr'»<luce<l  into  the  system  by  the  drinking  of  impure  water.  I 
mu.st  not  forget  also  to  mention  that  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria 
look  place  before  my  arrival  in  1859,  which  was  the  first  time 
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this  disease  was  known  in  Natat,  tod  also  that  every  now  and 
then  a  severe  form  of  chicken-pox  broke  out  among  the 
Kafirs,  which  more  than  once  gave  occasion  for  alarm,  the 
malady  having  been  mistaken  for  small-pox.  Asiatic  cholera 
and  hydrophobia  have  never  been  known. 

Although  not  dangerous  to  life,  yet  as  peculiar  to  this 
colony,  I  ought  to  mention  the  Natal  sore,  a  species  of  in- 
flammatory boil,  of  a  low  congestive  nature,  with  which  new 
arrivals  were  almost  always  troubled. 

These  sores  were  often  produced  by  the  irritating  bite  of  an 
insect  known  under  the  name  of  the  tick  {ixodes),  of  which 
there  are  different  species,  and  also  by  the  bite  of  the  mosquito. 

Specimens  of  the  larger  species  of  tick  having  fastened 
upon  animals  in  such  places  aa  the  ear,  mane,  etc.,  where  they 
could  not  be  rubbed  off,  become  gorged  with  blood  to  the  size 
of  haricot  beans.  Those  which  attack  men  are  much  smaller. 
Ticks  have  no  wings,  no  eyes,  no  mouth,  merely  legs,  a  pair 
of  sharp,  delicate  lancets,  and  a  pipe  or  rostrum  covered  over 
externally  with  small  reflexed  teeth,  whicli  they  plunge  into 
the  skin,  and  then  suck  away,  holding  on  by  their  barbs.  Dr. 
Mann,  formerly  superintendent  of  education  in  Natal,  writes: 
*'  this  much,  however,  must  be  said  even  for  these  blind,  blood- 
thirst}^  insects,  their  reality  is  not  so  bad  as  their  reputation  ;  "^ 
so  that  again  we  have  an  instance  of  an  enemy  of  man  not 
being  so  bhick  as  he  is  painted. 

In  18(59  r  treated  many  cases  of  malarial  fever  in  Victoria 
County,  most  of  them,  however,  occurring  close  to  lagoons  on 
the  coast,  and  though  I  met  with  other  scattered  cases  of 
it  in  the  country,  this  was  the  only  outbreak  which  could  be 
entitled  absolutely  epidemic. 

I  recollect  in  May  of  that  year  I  had  120  cases  among  the 
whites  and  coolies  on  a  sugar  estate,  which  was  situated  on 
th(}  sea-coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Umgeni  River ;  but  the 
fever  was  confined  to  this  estate  and  Verulam,  where  I  had 
four  cases,  the  total  mortality,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
numbering  nine. 

The  cases  of  dysentery,  on  the  other  hand,  were  often  per- 
fectly intractable,  and  would  sometimes  yield  to  no  mode  of 
treatment,  and  this  was  especially  the  caes  at  the  end  of 
summer,  when  the  experience  of  a  sudden  chill  would  almost 
certainly  induce  the  disease.     Sickness  was  most  prevalent. 
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if  care  were  not  taken,  at  the  change  of  the  seasons,  and  when 

rains  of  an  exceptional  character  took  place,  cases  both  of 

fever  and  dysentery  of  a  severe  type  were  always  expected. 

After  the  disastrous  flood  of  August,  1808,  these  expectations 

were  realized  to  an  unusual  extent.     This  great  flood  lasted 

from  August  28th  to  the  31st,  inclusive,  the  downfall  of  rain 

being  greater  than  the  oldest  inhabitants  could  recollect,  15.60 

inches  falling  in  48  hours,  and  17.11  inches  during  the  four 

days  that  the  storm  continued. 

I  had  a  very  narrow  escape  at  the  time,  when  going  to  visit 
the  manager  of  Fenton  Vacy,  a  sugar  estate  about  four  miles 
from  Verulam.  This  gentleman  had  been  under  my  care  for 
some  days,  suffering  from  a  most  acute  attack  of  dysentery, 
from  which,  I  regret  to  say,  he  eventually  died. 

A  tremendous  rain,  which  at  the  time  I  allude  to  had  con- 
tinued two  days,  had  caused  the  rivers  along  the  coast  to  rise 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  washing  away  both  the  cane  from 
the  fiehls  and  the  coffee  trees  from  the  hillsides.     In  addition, 
it  carved  out  impassable  gullies  in  the  roads,  and  choking  up 
the  rivers  themselves  with  the  carcases  of  dead  oxen,  broken 
reeds  and  trunks  of  trees,  flooded  the  surrounding  lands,  and 
brought  everything  to  a  stand-still.      Notwithstanding  the 
terrible  driving  storm,  I  did  not  like  the  poor  fellow  to  die  all 
alone,  without  a  last  effort  to  save  him,  so  mounting  one  of 
my  best  horses,  I  rode  as  far  on  the  way  as  Mr.  Tom  Milner's, 
one  of  Natal's  oldest  sugar  planters,  at  Redcliffe,  where  I  had 
to  cross  a  stream  at  a  drift  close  in  front  of  his  mill.     When  I 
arrived  there,  the  water  was  running  like  a  mill-race,  but  as 
Fenton  Vacy  lay  on  the  other  side,  I  determined  to  make  an 
attempt  to  get  through.      In  the  Field,  some   time  after,  I 
read  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  my  adventure,  names  only 
being  altered,  written  by  a  visitor  who  was  stopping  for  a  few 
days  at  Redcliffe,  and  as  the  article  contains  an  accurate 
description  of  the  class  of  rain  storms  to  which  Natal  is  occa- 
sionally liable,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  reproducing  it.    The 
writer  savs  : 

*'  After  spending?  a  few  pleasant  days  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  IVUrban,  I 
was  told  that  a  trip  to  Victoria  County  was  the  thing  every  one  on^ht  to 
do,  and  that  the  planters  were  always  glad  to  receive  visitors  lately  out 
from  England.  Accordingly,  having  had  a  horse  lent  me,  I  started  on  a 
little  tour,  intending  to  visit  some  of  the  princi[)al  estates.    The  chief 


JCAT*  KWTI.AXIJ.  1S1)4.  AS  SUKOKON  SOPRRINTENPENT  OF  THB 
*'TDtiKi,A." — i:aptain  knowi,e8  uv  the  •■  NORTHI'LEBT," — 
nitST  BICJHT  OK  LAND.  — MOfTH  DK  THK  UUZIM VL'BU.— I.ANU 
IH  NATAL. —OOVBUNoa  MACI.KAN. -RKCEIVK  Afl'OJNTMKST 
Atl  KlSTKIit  SfllGKOS  UF  VlrTUKIA  COUNTY.— SKTTI.K  AT 
Vl£Ut:i.AJJ. 


A FTKR  fiiiinliiiig  my  stiiiii.-s  ill  Scotland  I  viBiteil  London 
(il  tin-  cini  of  the  autumn  of  lUC-t  for  tlio  purpuso  of  ap- 
pouHitKlx.-forutlK'rxfUiiining  Irnnrrt  nf  tht  A[K>tlterarieR' 
t{aU,  when  I  fonu'i  myself  llie  guest  of  a  broltier-iii-law.  a 
mpillar  non-ronformist  preacher  in  one  of  tlio  populotw 
ittburbs  of  that  city.  During  my  Ktay  with  him  1  Impponed 
I  hear  one  evening  thai  tin  rmigrant  ship  appointed  to  Rail 
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done  was  considerable,  and  the  place  looked  as  if  a  party  of  sappers  and 
minerp  had  been  out  under  training. 

*'  That  night  the  rain  stopped  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come  on  :  and  by 
the  following  morning  the  temporarily  made  drains  and  water-courses 
were  nearly  dry,  and  the  river  much  fallen,  though  still  looking  impass- 
able. AVhilst  we  were  putting  things  a  little  ship-shape— laying  out  wet 
goods  to  dry,  repairing  roads  and  broken  dcAvn  huts — Melville  suddenly 
l(K)ked  up  and  said  :  *  Here  is  our  doctor  conn'ng  down  the  hill,  and  you 
may  depend  he  is  going  to  see  a  poor  fellow  on  the  next  estate,  who  is 
dying  of  dysentery,  though  I  don't  know  how  he  intends  getting  across 
the  stream.'  The  sight  of  Dr.  Hardy,  who  was  a  general  favorite,  brought 
everybody  down  to  the  banks,  where,  after  a  good  deal  of  shouting  and 
gesticulation  across  the  foaming  river,  it  was  made  out  that  Melville's 
surnn'se  was  correct,  and  that  the  doctor  intendecl  crossing  to  visit  his 
patient,  who  wiis,  he  feared,  dying  of  dyseiiten*',  which  Melville  as.sured 
me  was  only  too  prevalent  in  the  neighborhood;  and,  after  a  consider- 
able amount  of  talking — the  whites  on  this  side  trying  to  dissuade  him 
from  the  attempt,  as  one  of  the  most  extreme  danger,  we  saw  him  quietly 
take  off  his  clothes  and  bund  them  to  his  native  outrider,  who  was 
kneel inir  down  imploring  hiin  in  the  most  j)iteous  manner  not  to  go  ;  at 
least  so  we  judged  from  his  attitude,  and  learnt  afterward  that  our 
surmise  was  correct.  Then,  having  only  a  thin  cotton  shirt  on,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation  he  seized  fast  hold  of  the  rope,  which  was  treui- 
bhng  and  vibrating  with  the  force  of  the  current,  being  in  the  middle 
quite  under  water,  and  commenced  his  perilous  attempt.  So  long  as  the 
rope  was  out  of  the  water  he  got  on  fairly  ;  but  when  he  reached  the  part 
under  water  the  struggle  for  life  began,  and  a  desf)erate  one  it  was,  for  on 
getting  a  little  more  than  half-way  his  strength  suddenly  collapsed,  and 
for  a  few  seconds  he  remained  quite  stationary.  Then,  suddenly  plucking 
up  his  courage  and  making  one  more  desperate  effort,  he  8uccee<led  in 
turning  over  on  his  back,  getting  each  arm  round  the  rope,  with  his 
hands  clasixnl  over  his  breast.  In  this  position  he  remained  perfectly 
helpless,  unable  to  make  another  move.  We  also  observed  a  sudden 
change  of  his  countenance  take  place  ;  this,  a  few  seconds  before  so  full 
of  daring  and  confidence  was  now  j)ale  and  relaxed,  the  eyes  closed,  and 
the  lips  of  a  livid  hue ;  his  legs  and  body  were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
water,  the  arms  alone,  happily,  continuing  rigidly  locked  round  the  rope. 
It  is  difficult  to  describe  our  feelings  as  we  stood  watching  these  outward 
signs  of  departing  strength.  Melville  began  frantically  rushing  up  and 
down,  offering  hundreds  of  rupees  to  any  one  who  would  save  the  doctor, 
but  of  the  three  hundred  niggers  not  a  man  moved.  It  seemed  hard  in- 
deed to  let  a  man  die  like  this.  So,  it  appears,  thought  and  felt  the 
manager;  for,  with  an  exclamation  of  horror,  he  got  on  the  rope  before 
any  one  could  stop  hiin,  and  strui^k  out  for  the  doctor,  whom  he  very 
quickly  reached,  when,  si)eaking  a  few  encouraging  words,  he  so  far  re- 
vived him  by  voice  and  gesture  as  to  get  about  a  yard  nearer  the  shore ; 
but  the  struggle  was  so  fierce,  the  water  so  merciless,  and  the  doctor  so 
exhausted,  that  they  could  do  no  more,  and  the  manager  also  found  his 
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Strength  and  nerve  fail  him.  Our  feelings  were  now  doubl^ntensified  ; 
for,  instead  of  one  man's  life  trembling  in  the  balance,  there  were  two. 
For  a  short  time  both  seemed  lost,  as,  owing  to  the  additional  weight  and 
strain  upon  the  rope,  they  were  more  under  water  than  above,  each  wave 
completely  covering  them.  Suddenly,  without  a  cry  or  a  kick,  the  man- 
ager threw  his  hands  up,  and  was  in  a  moment  carried  like  a  log  yards 
down  the  stream.  Then  indeed  broke  out  cries  and  shrieks  and  yeUs  from 
men.  women,  and  even  children,  of  *  Save  the  master !  Save  the  miister ! ' 
some  in  English,  some  in  Hindostanee,  and  some  in  Kafir ;  and  poor  Mel* 
rille  was  speechless. 

"A  little  lower  down  the  stream  was  a  wide  open  space,  which  was 

called  the  drift,  and  through  which  the  main  road  passed  when  the  water 

was  low.     A  general  rush  now  tcx)k  place  there,  as  the  only  possible 

chance  of  picking  up  the  floating  body  was  at  this  spot.    Two  or  three 

Kafirs  of  the  Basuto  tribe  waded  boldly  half-way  into  this  boiling  to]> 

rent,  joined  hands,  and  the  outside  one,  by  a  dextrous  leap  at  the  right 

nioment,  caught  the  upraised  arm  of  the  drowning  man  within  a  few  feet 

of  a  mass  of  rocks  and  boulders,  which  must  have  caused  instant  death, 

and.  amidst  the  cheers  and  shouts  of  all,  landed  him  safe.     Meanwhile, 

the  doctor  still  continued  clinging  with  a  death-like  grasp  to  the  rope,  it 

bein)^  in  fact  diflBcult  to  judge  if  life  remained  at  all.     But  now,  whether 

ttie  example  set  by  the  manager  stimulated  others,  or  whether  perhaps 

they  felt  some  little  shame,  several  men,  headed  by  the  engineer  (who 

could  not  swim  a  stroke),  succeeded  in  reaching  him,  and  by  dint  of 

united  efforts  they  brought  him  to  land,  also  alive,  but  considerably 

more  like  drowned  than  the  other.    Both  men,  with  the  help  of  brandy 

and  water,  lots  of  rubbing,  and  tho  other  usual  remedies,  after  a  time 

recovered  ;  and  in  about  two  hours'  time  Dr.  H.  felt  able,  accoui[)anied  by 

Melville,  to  go  on  his  road  to  Linio  Hill,  which  they  reached  only  in  lime 

to  find  his  patient  rapidly  sinking,  and  to  receive  his  few  last  words,  for 

he  died  that  siime  evening  before  they  left  the  house." 

On  arriving  liome  next  morning,  I  found  a  vivid  account  of 
mv  adventure  had  reached  the  villa^ire.  Mv  faitliful  attendant 
in  those  days  was  a  young  native,  both  of  wliose  arms  1  had 
amputated  owing  to  an  accident  in  a  sugar-mill.  This  lad, 
seeing  me  struggling  in  the  torrent,  ran  away  in  affright, 
making  sure  I  should  be  drowned,  and  told  my  wife  and  every 
one  he  met  what  he  had  seen  ;  consequently,  on  my  return  I 
received  hearty  congratulations  from  all  sides  on  my  lucky 
escape. 

Years  after,  on  the  diamond  fields,  manv  a  diamond  this 
honest  boy  brou;i:ht  me  when  superintending  my  native  ser- 
vants, the  loss  of  his  arms  having  apparently  sliarjx^ned  his 
discerning  faculties.  Poor  f(dlo\v,  at  last  lie  gave  way  to  that 
insidious  enemy  of  the  native.  **  Cape-smoke,''*  which,  to  our 
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eternal  disgrace,  is  sowing  destruction  and  misery  broadcast 
among  them.  One  morning  he  had  suddenly  disappeared, 
never  to  return,  but  whether  murdered  or  not  I  never  could 
find  out. 

While  I  held  the  government  appointment  in  Verulam, 
many  curious  cases,  from  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  cania 
under  my  notice.  The  story  of  Kongota,  the  Kafir  witch 
doctor,  I  have  told  in  anotlier  chapter,  but  I  will  here  relate  a 
case  which  nearly  terminated  tragically  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned, and  w^iich  occurred  on  the  very  same  estate  that  I 
have  just  mentioufnl. 

One  fine  moonliglit  night  (if  I  remember  rightly,  in  July, 
1800)  word  was  hurriedly  l)rought  to  the  magistracy  that  a 
most  shocking  murder  luid  been  committed  and  another 
attempted  on  the  Fenton  Vary  sugar  estate.  As  district  sur- 
geon I  rode  out  at  once,  and  on  my  arrival  found  all  the 
coolies  in  a  terrible  state  of  agitation,  gathered  in  a  crowd. 
round  a  small  svrin<ca  tree,  to  which  thev  had  securely  bound 
one  of  their  fellow  laborers,  wlio  w^as  pointed  out  to  me  as  the 
chief  actor  in  the  tragedy  w^hich  had  just  been  enacted.  In  a 
hut  close  bv  was  the  bo<lv"  of  the  murdered  man,  his  brains 
protruding  from  gashes  in  his  skull,  and  in  a  house  adjoining" 
the  cause  of  all  could  be  seen  in  the  person  of  a  young  and 
pretty  coolie  girl,  with  both  her  ears  chopped  off,  moaning 
most  pitifully. 

As  no  investigation  could  be  made  that  night,  everything 
was  left  in  the  charge  of  the  police  until  the  morning,  when  I 
again,  with  the  magistrate,  visited  the  plantation.  At  the 
edge  of  a  stream  close  by  I  was  shown  the  spot  where  the 
man's  body  had  been  found,  and  a  large  cane  knife,  with  which 
the  murderous  deed  had  b(*en  done,  was  produced,  having  been 
fished  up  by  the  coolies  from  the  be<l  of  a  rivulet  some  thirty 
yards  distant. 

The  theory  set  up  was  the  following:  The  man  whom  I 
had  seen  tied  to  the  tree  the  night  before  was  known  to  be 
madly  in  love  with  the  murdered  man's  wife,  who,  however, 
rejected  all  his  advances;  and  he,  it  was  supposed,  out  of  re- 
venge, had  murdered  her  husband,  and  then  attempted  to 
murder  her — a  theory  which   seemed  feasible  enough.      On 

*A  brandy  of  great  Btrc^ngtb,  never  inaturtMl.  aud  froquoiitly  adiiltenited  with  most  noxious 
BUbstauccH  by  unecrupnlnng  canteen  keepers  and  illicit  liquor  dealerH. 
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going  to  the  dead  man's  house  to  see  his  body  again  before 

burial,  I  found  all  arranged  most  neatly,  the  body  cold  and 

btiff  was  laid  out  in  white  clothing  ;  and  as  the  deceased  had 

been  a  Roman  Catholic  during  life,  a  large  cross  of  wild  flowers 

was  laid  on  his  breast. 

On  looking  at  the  gashes  on  the  skull,  of  which  there  were 
six,  through  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  brains  were 
oozing,  I  was  at  once  struck  with  the  fact  that  they  were  all 
parallel,  and  this  at  once  raised  a  doubt  in  my  mind  that  per- 
chance after  all  no  murder  had  been  committed,  as  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  these  wounds  not  to  have  crossed  one 
another,  if  only  in  a  small  degree.  I  ordered  the  man  to  be  un- 
dressed, his  burial  robes  to  be  removed,  and  examined  him 
more  minutely,  when  I  fancied  I  detected  a  faint  murmur  over 
his  heart.     Giving  further  instructions,  I  returned  again  in  the 
evening,  and  found  the  man  actually  alive  and  muttering  to 
himself.     To  make  a  long  story  short,  he  made  a  most  extra- 
ordinary recovery.     In  a  few  days  he  was  able  to  give  a  lucid 
account  of  the  whole  affair — how,  jealous  of  his  wife,  he  seized 
her  when  grinding  chilies,  and  chopped  off  her  ears  ;  then  he 
described  how  he  ran  to  the  river's  brink,  sat  on  the  stone 
where  he  was  found,  and  made  a  desperate  attempt,  with  both 
hands,  cleaver-fashion,  to  hack  his  skull  to  pieces  witli  the 
cane  knife  which  had  been  recovered,  and  which  he  had  spas- 
modically thrown  away.    This  fully  accounted  for  the  parallel 
longitudinal  gashes,  which  had  led  me  to  doubt  that  a  murder 
had  been  committed. 

Mv  fortunate  observation  virtuallv  saved  two  lives,  as  the 
funeral  procession  standing  outside  his  house  was  merely 
waiting  my  sanction  for  the  burial  of  the  body  ;  when  in  due 
course  of  law,  on  the  strengtli-of  the  circumstantial  evidence 
alone,  the  unfortunate  but  innocent  admirer  of  the  >vife  of 
the  would-be  suicide  would  have  paid  the  extreme  penalty  of 
the  law  for  his  rash  infatuation. 

My  readers  may  imagine  the  joy  of  the  suspected  murderer 
when  I  told  him,  whilst  awaiting  in  the  Verulam  jail  an  exam- 
ination into  his  case,  the  above  facts  proving  his  innocence. 
This,  I  may  say,  he  had  throughout  persistently  and  consis- 
tently maintained.  The  all-important  question  for  him  of 
homicide  or  suicide  was  thus  luckily  and  happily  answeretl. 
After  practicing  for  som(^  months  in  the  division  1  ap]>lif'd 
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for  a  confirmatiou  of  the  acting  appointment,  which  Gen.  Sir 
J.  J.  Bisset  gave  me  in  April,  18CG. 

I  now  felt  more  secure  of  my  position  in  the  county,  and 
as  a  result  decided,  in  conjunction  with  a  clerical  friend,  to 
commence  a  coffee  plantation  near  Verulam.  This  progressed 
very  satisfactorily  for  two  seasons,  when  my  partner,  wishing 
again  to  join  tlie  ministry,  from  wliich  for  a  time  he  had  re- 
tired, we  sold  off,  in  order  to  dissolve  our  partnership,  the  es- 
tate we  liad  bougiit,  and  on  which  we  had  already  made  ex- 
tensive clearings  and  planted  thirty  acres  of  coffee.  This  did 
not  deter  me  from  another  attempt  at  coffee  planting,  which  I 
was  again  doomed  to  forsake  before  the  trees  got  into  bearing, 
as  on  my  return,  after  my  trip  to  India  in  1871,  I  determined  to 
go  to  the  diamond  fields,  where  I  had  already,  as  I  mention 
later,  sent  a  party  to  dig  for  me.  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on 
matters  which  are  not  of  public  interest,  yet  I  cannot  help 
mentioning,  en  passant,  that  to  an  accident  I  owe  the  honor 
of  becoming  the  son-in-law  of  one  '"whose  name  is  still  held 
in  high  respect  in  Natal,  among  British  colonists,  Boers  and 
Zulus,  and  who  belongs  indeed  to  the  very  first  rank  of  South 
African  missionaries/'*  Making  a  professional  visit  to  the 
Inanda  Mission  Station  (American)  I  met  my  *' fate,"  and  in 
April,  1807,  1  married  Dr.  Lindley's  fifth  daughter. 

During  the  interim  which  elapsed  from  my  first  visit  to  the 
Inanda  antl  my  marriage.  I  bad  am])le  opportunity  to  observe 
the  inter<\st  which  Dr.  Lindlev  took  in  the  welfare,  both  tem- 
poral  and  s])iritual,  of  the  natives,  and  the  unceasing  efforts 
that  lj(».  UKide  for  their  advancement.  The  earlv  work  of  the 
AuK'rican  missionaries  reads  like  a  n(n'el.  I  will  here  give  a 
short  rcsfintr  of  their  mission  to  the  interior  more  than  fiftv 
years  ago.  and  the  cause  of  its  collapse  at  that  time.  The  reason 
of  my  introducing  this  sk(»tch  is  the  general  unacquaintance 
of  colonists  with  the  first  steps  of  these  noble  men,  these 
honoHMJ  pioneers  of  Christianity. 

On  Dec.  :J(1,  1834,  the  Barlinqton  left  Boston  with  a  party 
consisting  of  six  missionaries  and  their  wives,  of  which  the 
late  Dr.  Lindlev,  mv  father-in-law,  was  one,  and  arrived 
safely  in  Capetown  on  Feb.  r^th.  1835,  when  three  of  their  num- 
ber, including  Dr.  Lindlev,  start«Ml  almost  at  once  for  the 
interior.      Seven   weeks'  wagon   traveling   brought  them   to 

*••  South  Africau  Miselon  FieldH/'-Carlyle.  Nesbet  k  Co,    1878. 
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triquatowo,  where  they  rested  five  mouths,  urriving  at  Ku- 
nian  early  in  16;i'j.  Here  Dr.  Lindley  formod  the  acquaint- 
!lic«  of  the  late  Dr.  Moffat,  uiid  received  much  advice  from 
1  as  to  his  future  course  o£  action.  Leaving  Dr.  Wilson 
[ehiiid  with  tht^  ladies  he  went  forward  in  company  with  Mr. 
■enables  to  JMnsega,  tn  Klein  Mariko,  the  headquarters  of 
■oKililcatze,  chief  of  the  Matabele  tribe,  styled  by  Moffat  the 
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ftpnin'm  of  tin*  dusert,  whose  permiflsion  to  advance  had 
rva4y  hevn  uhlaint'd.  This  iiosition.  about  two  hours  from 
emst,  in  Ilu-  Transvaal  llepuhlic,  was  the  (ilaci'  njioii  wliioh 
I  fixtMJ  to  build  a  station  and  commence  thoir  good 
WBCli  mission  having  some  short  time  beforo  been 
II  tho  same  locality  by  Mosilikatste. 
t  wttK  woll  choBon.  ond  the  spot  where  th«y 
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settled,  still  called  Zenderling's  Post  (Missionaries'  Post),  was 
situated  in  a  charming,  well- watered  valley,  embosomed  in 
the  hills  in  the  district  of  Marico,  near  Magaliesberg,  in  lati- 
tude 25°,  )ir,  longitude  27",  47'.  Here,  on  June  loth,  1836,  they 
commenced  their  labors,  which,  however,  were  soon  to  be 
brought  to  a  tragic  end.  Mosilikatze  did  not  approve  of  the 
teaching  of  the  missionaries,  which  reflected  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent  on  his  own  actions,  forbade  his  people  to  listen  to  them, 
and  himself  left  Mosega.  Still  these  devoted  men  and  women 
prayed  and  hoped  that  more  favorable  opportunities  would 
arise;  for.  to  add  to  their  misfortunes  at  the  time,  a  fever,  ob- 
stinate and  distressing,  laid  low  many  of  their  families — caused 
partly  by  the  climate,  and  partly  by  the  damp  floors  of  the 
mud  houses,  which  they  had  hastily  built.  Yet  neither  the 
distrust  or  suspicion  entertained  by  Mosilikatze,  or  the  rav- 
ages and  deaths  caused  by  the  fever,  drove  them  from  the 
work  to  which  they  had  devoted  themselves. 

I  must  now  go  back  a  few  months,  and  ask  my  readers  to 
study  the  previous  state  of  affairs.  During  the  winter  of  1836, 
the  Dutch  in  the  Cape  Colony,  disgusted  by  the  treatment, 
which,  in  their  opinion,  they  were  subjected  to,  and  tired  of 
British  rule,  determined  to  .seek  for  *' pastures  new,"  and  con- 
sequently tliey  made  pre})arations  all  over  the  eastern  and 
midland  districts  to  emigrate.  Some  left  for  Xatal,  some 
trekked  northward  and  crossed  over  the  Vaal  River,  when 
Mosilikatze,  becoming  jealous  of  his  rights,  which  had  not 
been  consulted,  with  his  Matabele  warriors  nearlv  annihilated 
several  small  parties  of  Boers,  killing  altogether  twenty  white 
men  and  twenty-six  natives,  taking  away  their  horses,  cattle 
and  sheep.  This,  as  may  be  imagined,  roused  a  feeling  of  re- 
venge, and  as  soon  as  possible  a  force  large  enough  to  punish 
Mosilikatze  was  got  together,  consisting  of  107  farmers,  and 
nearly  the  same  number  of  Griquas  and  Korannas. 

This  organized  reprisal  left  Thaba  Nclui  on  Jan.  3d,  1837, 
and  passing  through  a  country  almost  depoj^ulated,  where 
scarcely  a  single  man  was  to  be  seen,  came  to  ilosega  on  Jan. 
17th,  All  unexpected  and  unseen,  at  the  very  earliest  dawn, 
the  Boers  fell  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that  most  beautiful 
vallev,  and  so  sudden  and  so  secret  was  the  attack  that  the 
missionaries  were  taken  as  much  by  surprise  as  the  natives, 
not  knowing  anything  until  tiiev  heard  the  whistle  of  the  bul- 
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lets  flying  around.      *The   Matabel^  soldiers  grasped  their 
spears  and  shields  and  rushed  forward,  but  volleys  of  slugs 
from  the  long  elephant  guns  of  the  farmers  drove  them  back 
in  confusion.    The  commanding  officer  of  these  natives  was 
awav,  and  there  was  no  one  of  sufficient  authority  to  restore 
order.    The  warriors  took  to  flight,  and  were  hunted  by  the 
farmers  until  the  sun  was  high  overhead! ,  when  it  was  com- 
puted that  at  least  450  must  have  been  slain,"*  shot  down  on 
that  bloody  morn  ere  the  sun  could  reach  the  meridian.     Such 
a  colil-blooded  massacre,  so  one-sided  an  affair  was  it,  that  not 
a  single  man,  either  European  or  native,  on  the  Boer  side  was 
touched.     My  wife's  mother  has  often  pictured  to  me  how, 
lying  in  bed,  where  for  nine  weeks  she  had  been  prostrated  by 
riieumaiic  fever,  her  room  was  one  morning  suddenly  filled  by 
swarms  of  wounded,  bleeding,  helpless  women  and  children, 
imploring  her  assistance  and  trying  to  escape  from  the  inhu- 
man butchery  outside,  but  to  no  effect,  as  they  were  remorse- 
lessly shot  down  even  at  her  bedside;  in  fact,  **the  outhouse 
in  which  their  servants  slept  was  literally  shot  to  pieces."  f 
The  Boers  having  set  fire  to  about  fifteen  villages  in  the  valley, 
then  thought  it  advisable  to  retire  with  about  7,000  head  of 
cattle  they  had  found  (I)  and  as  Mary  Moffat,  writing  to  her 
father  at  the  time,  said  :  ''Pillaged  the  (missionaries')  house 
before  their  eyes,  and  when  they  left,  the  Boers  were  still  in 
the  house,  packing  up  all  their  horses  could  carry.''     On  leav- 
ing they  urged,  even  used  threats  to  force,  the  missionari<\s  to 
leave  with  them,  which  they  did,  ''  submitting  to  whatever  the 
R»ers  wishedf  for  removed    far   from   civilization,  shocked 
with  the  bloody  sight  just  enacted,  afraid  of  their  own  lives, 
and  convinced  that  for  vears  the  introduction  of  Christ ianitv 
had  been  postponed,  they  thought  it  the  best  thing  to  do.     In 
after  years  (1859)  the  fact  of  the  American  Mission  leaving 
ilosega  with  the  conquerors,  instead  of  remaining  with  the 
conquered,  was  often  used  by  the  Matabele  as  an  argument 
a^i^ainst  allowing  missionaries  to  again  build  in  the  country,  as 
tliev  were  certain  it  would  onlv  be  a  matter  of  time  before 
other  white  men  would  come,  and  their  land  would  be  taken 
awav  from  them. 

Mrs.  Lindley  was  forced  from  her  bed,  and  with  a  cliild  in 

•  ••  B*n-T9  and  Bantn."— By  0<'<>rK«»  MrCHlI  Tlioal. 
«  '•  L»v«H,  of  B  auil  M.  Moffat."     18H5, 
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her  lap  rode  for  twenty-three  hours  on  horseback  without 
stopping.  Mr.  Grout,  in  his  work  on  Zululand,  says:  "To 
their  fear  of  being  followed  by  a  host  of  exasperated  savages. 
to  the  unceasing  cry  of  cattle,  and  to  all  the  tumult  of  irreg- 
ular, excited  soldiery,  add  the  want  of  proper  food,  especially 
for  the  sick ;  the  absence  of  a  roa<l,  save  such  as  the  open 
fi«»ld  affords  :  the  want  of  a  bridge  or  a  boat  on  the  now 
swollen  streams  ;  the  want  of  a  drv  suit  for  the  women  and 
children,  who  had  to  be  floated  across  the  Orange  River  on 
a  bundle  of  reeds,  keeping  only  head  and  shoulders  above 
water  :  then,  forthwith  out  of  the  river,  add  a  night  of  Egyp- 
tian darkness,  througli  all  the  hours  of  which  no  sleep  can  be 
had,  save  that  which  comes  in  spite  of  torrents  of  rain,  thun- 
der and  lightning,  and  all  the  noise  of  the  motley  group  by 
which  thev  are  surroundfMl — and  vou  have  some  idea  of  what 
fell  to  the  lot  of  thcj  missionaries,  Lindley,  Venables,  Wilson 
and  their  families,  on  the  journey." 

In  coming  down  to  the  coast,  not  knowing  the  passes  of 
the  Drakensherg,  they  ma<le  a  circuit  around  by  Grahametown 
of  something  like  K/ioo  miles,  and  reached  Natal  at  the  end  of 
July.*  This  account  may  read  as  fiction  in  the  present 
day,  but  it  is  notwithstanding  a  ''  romance  in  real  life  ;"  what 
the  early  missionaries  suffered  iuul  endured  to  propagate  the 
trutlis  of  divine*  religion  among  tln^  heathen  in  formi^r  daj^s, 
we  can  now  with  difficultv  conceive?.  Dr.  Lindlev,  <m  his  re- 
turn  from  Mosega,  founded  a  mission  station  at  Ifunii.  at  the 
south  side  of  D'L'rbiin.  but  owing  to  the  rupture  between  Dur- 
gaan,  tln'  Zulu  king,  an<l  the  Boers,  together  with  the  murder 
of  Retief  an<l  party,  on  Ft^bruary  fJth,  ]s:38,  who  had  gone  to 
ask  the  Zulu  king's  p<'rmission  to  settle  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Tugela,  the  American  missionaries  considered  it  prudent 
to  leave  Natal  for  a  time.  Dr.  Lindlev.  liow(»ver,  n^mained 
b(»hind,  but  after  tlu?  burning  of  his  station  at  Ifumi,  and  after 
expericMicing  many  dangers,  lie  escap«*d  on  board  the  Comet, 
a  little  schooner,  lying  in  the  D'Urban  harbor,  and  after  first 
visiting  Delagoa  P»ay,  landed  at  Port  Elizabeth  on  June  22d, 
1838,  Here  he  remained  twelve  months,  until  peace  was  re- 
stored by  the  complete  overthrow  of  Durgaan,  wIkmi  he  re- 

*  Dr.  Lindley  told  me  tbat  hn  wu-«  ro<lii<>"il  to  ruoIi  HtniitH  dunni;  this  todiouM  land  jounicy  that, 
on  one  iX'caHion,  all  bo  lud  left  to  support  lite  f«>r  u  wh<>h-  week  was  a  few  haudsful  ofsu^ar 
eaten  from  time  to  time. 
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turned  to  Natal,  and  commenced,  with  the  approval  of  his 
Board,  to  labor  among  the  Dutch ;  and  was  the  first  to  take 
over  the  pastoral  care  of  the  emigrant  farmers. 

The  Rev.  John   McCarter  says:    '*As  pastor  he  labored 
amongst  the  emigrants  for  seven  years  (1840-1847)  having  as 
parish  all  Natal,  together  with  the  surrounding  territories  and 
the  Transvaal  Republic.    Thousands  of  children  were  chris- 
tened by  him ;  his  headquarters  were  Pietermaritzburg,  Win- 
burg,  and  Potchefstrom.     It  was  thus  that  in  1843  the  congre- 
gations of  Winburg  and  Pietermaritzburg  were  amalgamated. 
Dr.  Lindley  himself  mentioned  to  the  writer,  that  at  all  times 
and  places  his  words  were  listened  to  with  the  greatest  con- 
cern, and  the  particular  tenderness  with  which  after  his  de- 
parture the  memory  of  Lindley  was  continually  held  in  these 
regions  by  those  who  knew  him,  witness  what  great  good  his 
labors  brought  about,"*     In  1847  Dr.  Lindley  resumed   his 
connection  with  the  American  Board,  beginning  his  work 
again  among  the  Zulus  at  the  Inanda.     In  that  year  he  was 
appointed  with  Dr.  Adams,  by  the  Colonial  authorities,  on  a 
commission  to  see  justice  done  to  the  natives,  the  instructions 
given  to  them  being  **  that  there  should  not  be  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  any  distinction  or  disqualification  whatever,  founded 
oninere  distinction  of   color,  origin,  language  or  creed,  but 
that  the  protection  of  the  law,  in  letter  and  in  substance,  shall 
be  extended  impartially  to  all  alike." 

Carrying  out  these  principles  Dr.  Lindley  worked  zealously 
at  the  Inanda  for  twelve  years,  until  he  visited  America  in 
1859.  Returning  in  18G3,  he  again  resumed  the  duties  to  which 
he  had  devoted  so  much  of  his  life,  and  energy.  His  success 
at  Inanda  was  great  and  marked,  and  after  working  another 
decade,  he  returned  to  America  in  1873,  and  resting  from  his 
labors,  died  in  1880. 

Let  me  ask  my  readers  to  turn  to  another  section  of  the 
Christian  world,  in  which  a  not  altogether  unimportant  part 
was  played  in  the  little  church  at  Verulam.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  I  had  taken  U[)  my  abode  with  the  Rev.  W.  A. 
Elder,  the  Church  of  England  clergyman,  and  as  it  was  at  this 
time  that  the  excitement  over  Bishop  Colenso  and  his  '*  here- 
sies" was  at  its  height,  I  was  in  the  centre  of  a  very  hot-bed  of 

*  '  John  McCarter.    Dertien  Jaren  Herder  en  Leeraar  iu  die  Kork."   Amaterdam.  HOveker  A  Zoon. 
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opposition  to  him,  the  worthy  vicar  being  most  submissively 
orthodox. 

After  Bishop  Colenso  had  published  his  work  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, which  horrified  the  orthodox  and  excluded  tlie  bishop 
from  almost  all  the  church  pulpits  in  England,  he  returned  to 
the  colony  in  November,  1805,  and  visited  Verulam.  The  Rev, 
W.  A.  Elder  thought  fit,  sincerely  believing  he  was  discharging 
a  religious  duty,  to  oppose  his  bishop  conducting  service  in 
the  church  on  one  of  his  visitation  tours,  and  this  resulted  in 
a  scene,  which  took  place  on  Sunday  morning,  Sept.  SOth, 
]8<)0,  not  easily  to  be  effaced  from  the  memory  of  those  who 
beheld  it.  As  had  always  been  the  case  when  the  bishop  made 
his  i)eriodical  visitations,  the  church  was  crowded,  but  even 
the  earliest  arrivals  that  morning  found  the  rector  waiting  in 
the  chancel,  which  in  this  simple  building  was  merely  a  space 
railed  off  from  the  body  of  the  church  by  a  low  wooden  balus- 
trade. Just  before  the  usual  time  for  the  commencement  of 
the  service  the  bishop  came  in,  walked  up  the  middle  aisle,  ad- 
vanced toward  the  cluuicel,  and  was  about  to  enter,  when  Mr. 
Elder  confronted  him.  Standing  directly  in  the  way,  he  read  a 
protest  against  the  bishop  taking  any  part  in  th<»  service,  giving 
his  reasons  at  considerable  length.  The  bishop,  who  had  a  very 
commanding  presence,  stood  while  the  document  was  being 
read  with  unmoved  dignity.  When  it  was  finished,  he  made  no 
re])ly,  and  did  not  sliow  any  consciousne^ss  of  having  even 
heard  it.  He  made  no  sign  of  assent  or  dissiMit,  his  looks  be- 
trayed no  emotion,  but  opening  the  gate  of  the  rude  screen  he 
])iiss(>d  inside.  For  a  moment  ^Ir.  Elder  seemed  as  if  he  would 
stand  where  he  was  to  block  the  l)ishoi)'s  passage,  but  happily 
he  made  no  atteni])t  by  physical  force  to  pn^vent  his  entering, 
and  h(»  sat  down  again  at  his  own  side  of  the  Holy  Table. 

A  few  minutes  of  anxious  suspense  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
gregation followed,  but  as  the  incumbent  made  no  signs  of 
commencing  the  s<*rvice,  the  bishop  rose  from  a  little  covered 
wooden  box  on  which  h(^  had  been  sitting,  and  WMth  his  well- 
toned  voice  in  nmsical  rythm,  unshaken  by  anger  or  agitation, 
read  out  the  text  that  precedes  the  Exhortation  :  **  When  the 
wicked  man  turneth  away  from  the  wickedness  that  he  hath 
committed,  and  doeth  that  whicli  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall 
save  his  soul  alive."  Mr.  Elder  then  at  once  left  the  church,  and 
the  bishop  conducted  the  beautiful  offices  of  Morning  Prayer 
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according  to  the  rules  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  delivered 
a  most  impressive  and  beautiful  sermon. 

It  was  not  until  some  years  after  this  occurrence  that  Bishop 
Colenso's  legal   position   was   satisfactorily  defined.      Some 
little  time  after  this,  I  was  chosen  one  of  the  church-wardens, 
and  on  Mr.  Elder's  leaving  the  country  for  England,  previous 
to  the  bishop  appointing  another  incumbent  in  his  place,  I 
read,  in  my  official  capacity,  the  church  prayers  to  the  con- 
gregation every  Sunday  morning.     In  addition  to  this  rather 
novel  experience,  the  government,  about  this  time,  during  the 
absence  of  Dr.  Blaine  on  leave,  appointed  me  acting  resident 
magistrate ;  so  I  acquired,  during  my  residence  in  Natal,  a 
varied  experience  which  has  since  stood  me  in  good  stead. 
Everything  went  on  swimmingly  for  the  first  few  years,  fine 
seasons,  auspicious  rains,  plentiful  crops,  good  prices,  money 
plentiful,  we  had  races,  balls,  concerts,  sports,  a  fine  regiment 
of  mounted  volunteers,  all  wealthy  planters  ;  in  fact  the  Vic- 
toria County  planter  was  renowned  through  the  colony  for 
his  geniality  and  open-handed  hospitality.      Unfortunately, 
however,  at  last  a  wave  of  depression  flowed  over  Natal,  the 
planting  interest  came  almost  to  its  last  gasp  through  bad 
seasons  and  the  usurious  rates  of  interest  which  the  planters 
had  to  pay  for  advances  against  their  crops.     This,  of  course, 
affected  me  more  or  less  seriously,  as  no  more  coolies  were 
introduced,  the  sugar  planters  not  being  able  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense, and  those  in  the  colony  at  the  time  by  degrees  becom- 
ing free,  and  thus  relieved  from  compulsory  taxation  for  medi- 
cal attendance,  my  income  diminished  in  proportion. 

Just  at  this  time  (the  end  of  1870)  the  discovery  of  dia- 
monds in  Griqualand  West,  on  the  banks  of  the  Vaal  River, 
began  to  excite  attention,  and  digging  parties  to  search  for 
these  precious  stones  were  formed  both  in  the  Cape  Colony 
and  Natal.     We  quiet   folks  in  Verulam  caught  the  fever. 
^Iiich  was  very  contagious,  as  a  proof  of  whicli  one  morning 
after  breakfast  I  had  no  difficulty  in  organizing  a  company  to 
proceed  to  the  Vaal  River,  of  which  Mr.  G.  I.  Lee,  afterward 
chairman  of  the  diggers'  committee,  Kimberley  mining  board, 
and  a  member  of  many  scientific  societies,  consented  to  take 
charge.     At  the  same  time  I  sent  off  a  party  on  my  own  ac- 
count, consisting  of  three  white  men  and  twelve  Zulus  with 
wagon,  oxen,  tools  and  provisions  for  six  months'  consuni])- 
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tion,  intending  in  a  few  months  to  take  a  trip  and  see  the  dry 
diggings  myself ;  but  my  anticipations  of  visiting  Qriqua- 
land  West  and  the  Vaal  were  unexpectedly  deferred  for  a 
year,  as,  in  connection  with  the  Natal  government,  I  took  the 
first  ship-load  of  return  coolies  back  to  India.  Many  a  pleas- 
ant day-drearu  this  venture  gave  me  during  my  long  voyage 
of  the  immense  fortune  awaiting  my  return,  and  many  a 
night,  too,  did  I  dream  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor,  his  second  voy- 
age and  walk  through  the  valley  studded  with  diamonds. 
How  these  dreams  were  rudely  broken,  I  will  tell  in  another 
chapter,  but  before  doing  so,  will  devote  a  few  pages  to  a  de- 
scription of  Zulu  customs  and  the  scenery  of  the  colony. 
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vama.  —  kakir  doctors. — fatk  of  the  witch  doctor, 
kokoota.  an1>  his  victims.— bishop  callowat  axd  zclu 
"folk  Luke." 

WHILE  urting  as  district  surgeon  at  Verulam  under  Dr. 
BlaitD-'a  magistracy,  my  connectiou  with  the  gov- 
ernment, as  a  inattt-r  of  course,  enabled  nie  to  gain  an 
L  iiu>igt)t  into  native  customs,  with  which  I  should  not  other- 
I  hav6  hail  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted.  I 
further  tho  good  fortune  of  being  associated  in  these 
i  with  a,  gentleman  who  thoroughly  nnderslood  the 
jftftr  language  and  characti^r,  and  whose  ability  has  since 
I  rccogiiixed  by  his  promotion  to  an  important  magistracy 
r  llie  Natal  government.  I  allude  to  Mr.  J.  C.  C.  Chadwick, 
I  clerk  to  the  resident  magistrate  at  Voruiam,  Victoria 
boner.  This  genth^man  published  in  IBTS)  some  commen- 
B  on  nalive  laws,  customs  and  usages,*  which  are  very 
^teresting. 

Tbor«  on-  many  customs  among  the  Zulus  of  Natal  which 
■  stq  known  only  to  the  native^  themselves  or  to  tlioso  who 

IH  im  Vul*e  !«••■.  CiuLoiiu  imil  Dtwi**.  *")'  •mas  Bcmarku  "0  lotrrrrvlailiia 
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have  given  great  study  to  the  subject.  Some — among  others 
Mr.  F.  B.  Fynney,  who  now  occupies  an  important  official 
j)osition  under  the  Natal  government,  but  whom  I  knew  as  a 
sugar  planter  on  the  coast — think  that  the  Zulus  must  have 
had  at  one  time  an  intimate  connection  with  the  Hebrew 
nation,  as  man  v  of  their  customs  are  decidedly  similar  to  those 
practiced  by  the  Jews,  to  whom  possibly  they  may  have  been 
in  bondage  in  the  past  ages.  Amongst  the  usages  to  which 
Mr.  Fynney  draws  particular  attention  in  support  of  this 
opinion,  is  the  custom  which  the  maidens  follow  of  proceeding 
annually  to  the  hills  to  mourn  or  wail,  thus  reminding  one 
forcibly  of  Jephthah's  daughter.  That  they  have  a  distinct  reli- 
gious trust,  and  acknowledge  both  the  existence  of  a  supreme 
being,  who  created  all  things,  and  who  is  endowed  with  infi- 
nite power,  and  that  they  also  believe  in  another  world  and  a 
hereafter,  he  has  no  doubt.  One  thing  is  certain — they  are 
exceptionally  superstitious,  believe  in  signs,  omens  and  super- 
natural agencies.  Xothing,  in  fact,  according  to  them,  hap- 
pens by  chance.  They  even  offer  sacrifices  to  propitiate  a 
supreme  deity,  whom  not  having  seen,  they  yet  believe. 
Then,  too,  they  have  their  '*  lesser  gods,"  the  spirits  of  their 
deceased  anc(*stors  ;  they  have  their  conscience,  their  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  their  laws  and  customs  to  regulate  their 
social  life.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  a  broad  idea  of 
a  sui)reme  divinity  circulates  among  them,  and,  as  the  Right 
Rev.  Henry  Calloway,  Bishop  of  St.  John's,  who  has  devoted 
great  study  to  the  subject,  says:  *'The  existence  of  the  reli- 
gious instincts  in  the  natives,  of  those  germs  of  religious 
truth — which,  among  Christian  people  with  a  divine  revelation, 
have  been  developed  into  so  glorious  a  religion — is  evident 
from  the  readiness  with  which,  under  proper  teaching,  they 
accept  the  fact  of  the  creating  power  continued  to  be  mani- 
fested in  Providence ;  and  that  that  creating  power  is  our 
Father  in  heaven.'' 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lindley  as  well,  after  forty  years'  ex|:)erience 
among  the  natives  of  South  Africa,  always  expressed  to  me 
his  belief  in  the  easy  and  gradual  improvability  of  the  native 
when  not  exposed  to  the  contaminating  influence  of  the  low 
white  colonist,  and  to  the  coarse  materialism  presented  to  him 
to  copy. 
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AVTiile  I  was  district  surgeon  the  customs  of  the  natives 
interested  me  very  much,  and   I  will  mention  those  which 
most  attracted  my  notice.    Ukulobola,  or  the  practice  of  giving 
cattle  to  the  father  or  guardian  of  a  girl  or  widow,  on  her  mar- 
riage, by  her  husband,  is  one  of  the  oldest  laws  among  the 
natives  of  South  Africa.     Looking  at  the  practice  from  an 
Englishman's  point  of  view,  it  is  tantamount  to  the  purchase 
^d  sale  of  women,  but  it  does  not  bear  the  same  construction 
in  the  native  mind,  for  it  is  by  them  considered  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  a  daughter's  services  at  an  age  when,  by 
her  usefulness  and  affection,  she  might  give  some  return  for 
the  care  and  attention  which  she  received  in  childhood.   More- 
over, the  girl  glories  in  it  as  a  proof  of  her  worth,  while  the 
man  himself  would  not  value  a  wife  who  cost  nothing.     The 
intended   son-in-law,  when  engaged  to  a  girl,  generally  be- 
gins to  pay  the  necessary  cattle  in  instalments,  and  as  he 
has  to  run  the  risk  of  their  dying,  their  sickness  and  death 
very  often  delay  the  marriage.     If  an  engagement  is  broken 
<^ff  the  suitor  gets  back  all  the  cattle  he  may  have  paid  on  ac- 
count ;  again,  if  a  wife  die  without  issue  the  husband  can 
claim  the  cattle  he  has  paid,  or  the  father  must  give  him 
another  girl  instead;  but  if  the  husband  die  while  the  wife  is 
still  young,  a  younger  brother  takes  the  wife,  or  she  returns 
liome,  and  the  husband's  estate  receives  back  the  cattle,  sup- 
posing tlie  wife  has  borne  no  children. 

Their  law  of  inheritance  is  a  studv  in  itself.    A  Natal  Kafir 
looks  upon  any  money  or  goods  he  may  acquire  as  valuable 
only  as  a  means  of  acquiring  cattle,  by  possession  of  which  he 
mav  obtain  wives.     Land  thev  do  not  claim  individuallv,  and 
thev  set  value  on  it  onlv  as  the  common  right  of  their  tribe. 
The  head  man  of  a  kraal  is  a  patriarch  indeed,  and  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  good  behavior  of  the  members  of  it.     If  he  has  a 
son  who  is  married,  that  son  cannot,  during  his  father's  life- 
time, say  which  of  his  wives  shall  be  his  Ikohlo  (rit;ht-hand 
wife),  or  which  his  Iquadi  (left-hand  wife),  but  his  father,  after 
due  consideration,  chooses  them  for  him,  and  when  once  ap- 
pointed neither  their  position  nor  that  of  their  children  can 
W   altered,  however    badly  they  may  behave.     The  Inkosi- 
knzi  is  the  wife  of   the  greatest  rank,  lier  hut  is  placed  in 
ihtr  centre  opposite  the  gateway  of  the  kraal,  and  her  eldest 
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son  is  heir.  The  hut  of  the  right-hand  wife  is  placed  to  the 
right  side,  that  of  the  left-hand  wife  to  the  left  of  that  of  the 
**inkosikazi,"  and  of  course  they  occupy  the  next  position  to 
that  of  tlie  chief  wife.  If  male  issue  fail  the  chief  wife,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  '*ikohlo,"  or  right-hand  wife,  can  only  suc- 
ceed to  the  chieftainship  in  event  of  male  issue  failing  all  the 
wives  of  the  left-hand  side.  The  head  of  the  kraal  is  enti- 
tled to  receive  all  the  earnings  of  his  sons  or  daughters,  but 
he  is  expected  to  start  his  sons  in  life,  or  in  other  words,  to 
find  their  marriage  portion.  The  following  diagram  shows 
the  position  of  the  chief  huts  in  a  kraal : 


Generally  when  the  head  of  a  kraal  dies,  the  heir  leaves 
the  kraal  to  the  chief  wife  and  to  the  **  iquadi,  "  his  younger 
brothers  remaining,  and  if  any  of  his  father's  widows  are 
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young  enough,  his  uncles  or  some  other  man  is  appointed  to 
raise  up  seed  to  his  (the  heir's)  house.  This  custom  is  called 
UkungenGy  but  is  now  modified  by  allowing  the  widow,  if  she 
chooses,  to  marry  some  other  man ;  if  so,  however,  the  new 
husband  must  pay  a  marriage  consideration  to  the  estate  of 
the  deceased  husband. 

The  chase,  too,  has  its  rules,  as  also  has  the  Umkosi,  or 
dance  of  first  fruits,  a  festival  before  the  celebration  of  which, 
<at  the  chiefs  kraal,  the  first  fruits  of  the  season  cannot 
be  eaten.  A  large  bull  is  killed  by  the  young  warriors  of  the 
tribe,  which  is  skinned,  cut  up,  and  cooked,  when  the  doctors 
first  eat  a  portion,  and  then  the  chief  does  likewise,  but  in 
doing  so  spits  out  some  in  the  direction  of  the  country  of  each 
<)f  his  enemies,  or  rather  of  each  independent  government 
situated  around  him  ;  for  instance,  Cetywayo,  the  King  of  the 
Zulus,  used  to  spit  toward  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  and  the 
Swazi  country,  and  utter  the  names  of  the  Governor  of  Natal, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Transvaal,  and  the  King  of  the 
Swazies,  a  custom  equivalent  to  our  drinking  confusion  to  all 
the  Queen's  enemies  and  singing  : 

'*  Confound  their  politics, 
Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks." 

The  flesh  after  this  is  all  cut  up,  thrown  into  the  air,  and  all 
the  men,  like  hungry  dogs,  scramble  to  catch  the  jueces. 

Next  (lav  the  chief  and  all  the  men  of  the  tribe  dance  in  the 
kraal,  when,  adjourning  to  a  neighboring  stream,  the  chief 
bathes,  the  ceremony  of  *' Umkosi"  is  finished,  and  the  tribe 
can  partake  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  season. 

I  may  also  mention  the  Inteyezi,  or  the  sprinkling  of 
warriors  with  a  decoction  of  herbs  and  roots  to  make  them 
fierce  and  brave,  the  eating  of  Insomyama,  or  the  choicest 
meat,  which,  being  consumed  only  in  the  house  of  the  head  of 
the  family,  at  once  establishes  the  superiority  of  the  house, 
and  consequently  is  very  important  evidence  in  trying  cases 
4»f  disputed  inheritance.  Then  again  there  is  the  penalty  of 
damages  in  the  shape  of  an  ox,  which  every  man  must  pay 
who  applies  to  another  the  defamatory  term  Umfogati*  or 
to  a  girl  of  Isiropo,  f  and,  further,  there  is  the  difference  be- 

*  Umtagati.  one  highly  oriminal,  a  murderer,  poieoner. 
1  Isiropo.  nnchMte,  not  a  Tiigin. 
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tween  the  English  and  native  laws  of  evidence,  which,  as  I 
am  not  a  lawyer,  I  will  discreetly  pass  over 

Tlie  intiiiuite  acquaintance  I  made,  however,  with  the  cus- 
toms of  the  native  doctors  (I  suppose  on  account  of  its  connec- 
tion witli  my  own  profession)  many  a  time  afforded  me  food 
for  contemplation  and  discussion. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  the  way  here  for  me  to  mention  the 
different  recognized  kinds  of  doctors  {izinyanga):  1st,  the 
wizard  or  divin*3r  {inyanga  gokubula);  2d,  the  rain  doctor  ;  3d,. 
the  lightning  and  hail  doctor ;  4th,  the  medicine  doctor  (tn- 
yanga  yokwelapa). 

The  wizard  or  witch  doctor  is  a  very  cunning,  shrewd  fel- 
low, and  he  must  also  be  a  doctor  of  medicine.    The  profession 
is  not,  however,  confined  to  the  male  sex,  for  as  many  women 
as  men  are  engaged  in  its  mysteries;  but  to  describe  how  the 
patients  are  gulled,  and  how  the  very  secrets  about  which 
they  consult  the  doctor  he  manages  to  ascertain  from  them- 
selves, in  what  a  professional  manner  they  are  duped,  and  how 
the  doctor's  riches  and  rei)utation  increase,  would  take  up  too 
much  time.  Rain  doctors  are  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  caus- 
ing rain  to  fall,  and  are  appealed  to  after  a  long  drought,  but 
they  are  clever  enough  never  to  commence  their  incantations 
until  indications  of  rain  are  discernible,  and  consequently  they 
are  always  sure  of  success.    Next  come  the  lightning  doctors* 
who  dance  around  the  kraals  thev  have  been  summoned  te 
defend,  brandishing  their  assegais  during  the  flashes  and  vio- 
lence of  the  storm  in  a  manner  that  suggests  insanity  to  the 
European  observer.     Naturally  they  are  more  frequently  suc- 
cessful than  unsuccessful.  The  hail  doctors,  again,  believe  that 
by  burning  medicine  while  the  hail  is  yet  distant  they  dimin- 
ish its  power,  and  that  when  they  leave  their  huts  to  command 
it  to  depart  it  will  return  whence  it  came.     It  must  be  under- 
stood that  these  doctors  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  opponents 
of  the  heavens,  but  simply  as  mediators.  Bishop  Calloway  says 
that  many  heathen  have  asked  him  to  pray  for  rain,  because 
he  was  one  whose  office  it  was  Ukumelana  uenkosi — to  con- 
tend with  God — and  who  was  under  the  protection  of  heaven, 
and  safe  so  long  as  he  was  observant  of  the  laws  of  his  office. 
Last,  but  not  least,  is  tlie   medicine  doctor.      Sickness,   the 
natives  believe,  is  always  caused  by  an  enemy,  or  by  the  will 
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of  the  spirits  of  their  departed  ancestors  or  relatives  who 
generally  protect  them  from  harm,  but,  who  being  sometimes 
angry,  allow  sickness  to  overtake  them,  or  the  machinations 
of  their  enemies  to  prevail.     The  doctor  s  father  and  grand- 
father have  generally  been  in  the  profession  before  him,  and 
the  secrets  of  the  healing  art  have  thus  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  though  in  some  instances  he 
is  a  self-taught  man,  who  has  picked  up  some  knowledge  of 
diseases,  roots  and  herbs  by  observation  and  experience ;  but 
no  faith,  whatever,  is  reposed  in  a  doctor  or  diviner  who  hap- 
pens to  be  fat.    The  medicines  employed  are  mostly  innocent, 
but  still  many  powerful  drugs  are  included  in  their  pharma- 
coiKBia,  for  instance,  they  use  the  male  fern  {inkomankoma, 
last  red  felix  nids)  as  a  remedy  for  tape-worm,  emetics  by  the 
j^allon  for  slight  ailments,  and  as  correctives  after  their  beer- 
drinking  orgies,  other  medicaments  so  powerful  that  whole 
families,  both  black  and  white,  have  been  carried  off  by  their 
felonious  administration;  but  their  useful  medicines  are  so 
mixed  up  with  useless  adulterations  that  in  most  cases  it 
would  be  better  for  the  patient  to  "throw  physic  to  the  <logs." 
It  used  to  be  the  case  of  ''no  cure,  no  pay  f'  for,  according  to 
their  law,  if  the  patients  died,  or  did  not  recover  until  another 
medical  man  had  been  called  in,  the  doctor  got  no  payment: 
but  in  Natal,  now,  on  first  attendance   the  doctor  requires  a 
preliminary  fee  of  ten  sliillings,  nominally  to  buy  medicine, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  stipulates  for  receiving  a  bullock  in 
case   of  a  cure  being  effected.      As  a  rule  they  administer 
harmless  drugs,  thinking  it  safest  to  believe  in  tlie  motto  of 
*•  vis  medicatrix  naturae,"  for  there  is  no  doubt  the  majority 
are  the  most  arrant  quacks  ever  known.      Some,  who  rank 
high  in  the   profession,  travel  from  place  to  place,  and  as  the 
result  of  their  skill  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  return 
home  after  an  absence  of  months,  or  it  may  be  years,  rich  in 
the  possession  of  large  h(»rds  of  cattle.    The  doctor  of  medicine 
is  also  often  a  witch  doctor,  and  so  combines  in  one  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  two  branches  of  the  profession. 

A  case*  occurred  toward  the  end  of  ISGG,  in  which  I  was 
engaged  as  government  surgeon,  which  at  the  time  created  an 

•  CIrcxUt  Conrt  D'Urlmn,  before  bia  Lordship.  Juntii-e  PhillipH.  Ft-b.  12th,  1867.    Trial  of  Nokah- 
k-la.  Oamatidi,  Matyobaui.  Umguqiiiui,  Pambili,  Uiugabuka  aud  Kungota. 
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immense  sensation  in  Natal.  It  elucidates  what  I  have  just 
said  of  witch  and  medicine  doctoring  being  often  combined. 
I  think  the  story  of  the  tragedy  will  not  be  uninteresting  to 
ray  readers. 

Information  was  brought  to  the  resident  magistrate's 
court  at  Verulam  that  a  native  had  been  severely  assaulted 
in  a  location  some  miles  away,  and  I  was  ordered  by  the  resi- 
dent magistrate, togetlier  witli  the  clerk  of  the  court,  to  proceed 
to  the  wounded  man's  kraal  and  investigate  the  matter. 
Our  patli  to  the  kraal,  tlie  home  of  the  dying  man,  led 
tlirougli  the  passes  of  one  of  the  wildest,  most  rugged  and 
most  picturesque  regions  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  Natal. 
Here,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  sea,  we  found  the  vegeta- 
tion clothinii^  the  roekv  defile  to  be  most  luxuriantly  dense  and 
tropical.  Tramping  along  the  narrow  Kafir  path  in  order  to 
reach  our  destination,  we  had  to  push  aside  fantastic  wreaths 
of  tangled  convolvuli,  force  our  way  past  festoons  of  monkey 
rope  parasites  and  other  climbers,  and  whilst  avoiding  the 
wild  (late  tree  on  the  one  hand,  had  on  the  other  to  shun  the 
j)rickly  thorns  of  tlie  crimson-fruited  aniafiinqnlu.  Our  tardy 
])rogr('Ss  scared  the  barking  baboon  in  his  rocky  home,  star- 
tled tlie  cliattering  monkey  from  his  lofty  perch  and  the  timid 
buck  from  his  grassy  lair,  whilst  the  brilliant-plumagedti^t«i- 
l(f(/fi(il((  and  other  feathered  dcMiizens  of  the  bush  flew  away, 
alarmed  at  our  approach.  To  describe  the  lovely,  ever-changing 
scenery  which  l)roke  upon  our  view  is  almost  impossible ;  the 
majestic  milkwood,  the  deadly  cnpliorbia,  the  quaint  Kafir 
boom,  the  spreading  fan-palm,  the  aloe,  cactus  and  wild 
banana,  all  lending  their  presence  to  produce  an  effect  not 
easily  to  b(*  effaced.  Woe  betide  us,  however,  if  we  did  not  keep 
a  sharp  look-out  for  the  deadly  snakes  coiled  in  the  long  grass 
at  our  feet,  or  for  those  which,  hanging  like  green  tendrils 
from  the  trees  above,  were  ever  ready  to  drop  upon  our 
heads. 

On  our  arrival  we  found  the  man  reported  as  seriously 
assaulted,  whose  name,  by  the  way,  w^as  Unijaba,  sitting 
quietly  smoking  bhdug  at  the  gate  of  his  kraal,  with  a 
blanket  round  his  shoulders,  seemingly  astonished  at  the 
excitement  that  he  was  creating. 

On  my  asking  him,  through   the  court  interpreter  who 
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accompanied  us,  what  was  the  matter,  he  denied  that  any 
assault  whatever  had  been  committed  on  him,  and  as  he  nei- 
ther showed  me  nor  could  I  see  any  marks  on  his  person,  we 
returned  to  Verulam. 

Next  morning,  however,  news  was  brought  to  the  magis- 
tracy that  he  was  dead,  and  I  was  again  ordered  out  to  exam- 
ine the  body  and  report  upon  the  circumstances.  The  facts 
vhich  I  gathered  were  as  follows : 

Two  months  before,  somewhere  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1866,  a  native  doctor  of  the  Amatonga  tribe  named  Kongota, 
accompanied  by  a  young  native  who  carried  his  pack  of  med- 
icines and  charms,  came  to  the  kraal  of  an  elderly  native 
named  Nokahlela,  who  resided  in  the  Inanda  division,  not  far 
from  Verulam. 

As  is  customary  amongst  natives,  the  doctor  was  well 
received  and  hospitably  entertained  by  Nokahlela  and  his 
familv,  which  consisted  of  several  wives  and  children  of  all 
ages,  from  infants  in  arms  to  grown  up  sons  and  daughters. 

It  happened  that  shortly  before  tlie  arrival  of  the  doctor 
there  had  been  a  death  in  the  family  of  one  of  the  wives  of 
either  the  head  of  the  kraal  or  one  of  his  sons.  As  is  usual 
amonj^st  the  natives,  the  death  was  of  course  not  attributed  to 
iKitural  causes,  but  was  firmlv  believed  to  be  attributable  to 
the  sorceries  of  some  evil-disposed  i)erson,  as  1  have  men- 
tioned above,  generally  termed  an  UmtagatL  and  Xokahlela 
and  his  family  had  some  slight  suspicion  of  a  neighbor  of 
theirs  named  Umjaba,  with  whom  they  had  had  some  disa- 
KT^emont.  All  these  facts  and  suspicions  the  wily  doctor 
^>on  succeeded  in  finding  out,  and  determined  to  turn  to  his 
own  advantage. 

About  this  time  a  child  of  Umjaba's  sickened  and  died,  and 
the  doctor,  Kongota,  who,  if  I  rec(dlect  aright,  had  been  called 
in  to  attend  this  child,  ascertained  that  Umjaba  was  quite 
r»Mdy  to  suspect  his  neighbor  Nokahlela  of  having  brought 
about  the  infant's  death,  and  he  therefore  made  it  his  businc^ss 
to  encourage  the  snspicion.     When  he  found  that  tlie  suspi- 
cions he  had  enconraged  were  sufficiently  strong,  he  boldly 
toM  Umjaba  that  they  were  well  founded  ;  in  fact,  that  l>y  the 
practice  of  his  art  and  the  power  tliat  he  possessed  of  holding 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  spirits  of  the  departed  he  had 
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ascertained  that  it  was  an  absolute  fact  that  the  child's  death 
was  caused  by  the  witchcraft  of  Nokahlela,  and  that  if  he 
wislied  to  be  revenged  for  the  murder  of  his  child  he,  Eongota* 
for  a  consideration  could  make  that  revenge  easy  to  him. 
Having  thus  *'sown  tlie  good  seed,"  he  departed  and  re- 
turned to  Nokahlela's  kraal. 

Kongota  then  proceeded  to  fan  Nokahlela's  suspicions  as  to 
tlie  cause  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  until  he  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing him  that  the  death  was  caused  by  Umjaba,  and  hav- 
ing done  so,  he  confirmed  Nokahlela's  belief  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  he  had  that  of  Umjaba.  The  two  men  were  now  both 
ill  the  mood  in  which  the  doctor  wished  them  to  be — ready  to 
undertake  almost  anything  that  promised  revenge  for  the  sup- 
posed injuries  which  each  firmly  believed  that  he  had  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  other. 

For  the  consideration  of  a  fine  young  cow,  Kongota  prom- 
ised to  i)r<)cure  for  Nokalilela  the  most  complete  satisfaction. 
Let  us  see  how  he  fulfilled  his  promise.  According  to  primi- 
tive native  law,  an  '•  Umtagati "  caught  in  the  act  of  placing, 
during  the  niglit-time,  at  his  intended  victim's  kraal,  charms 
or  medicines  with  the  supposinl  object  of  causing  death  or  in- 
jury, could  be  seized  and  killed  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  viz., 
by  being  pierced  witli  sharp-pointed  sticks,  without  even  the 
form  of  a  trial.  It  was  the  gratification  of  treating  his 
enemy  in  this  manner  that  Kongota  promised  to  Nokahlela. 

In  furtlierance  of  his  plan,  he  now  returned  to  Umjaba 
and  sold  him  for  a  head  of  cattle  what  he  assured  him  was  a 
most  deadly  cluirm.  It  looked  like  fine,  bright  gunpowder, 
•and  was  in  reality  the  seed  of  the  wild  spinach,  and  perfectly 
harmless.  Tliis  he  told  him  he  had  only  to  si)rinkle  at  the 
door  of  each  hut  of  his  enemv  in  such  a  manner  that  no  one 
could  leave  the  huts  without  passing  over  it,  and  the  death  of 
every  one  of  the  inmates  would  result.  Umjaba  hesitated  for 
some  time,  as  he  was  afraid  that  he  might  be  detected  before 
he  had  effected  his  purpose,  but  on  Kongota  offering  to  ac- 
company him  on  the  midnight  expedition  he  agreed  to  under- 
take it.  The  time  was  fixed  and  Kongota  h^ft  him  in  order, 
as  he  said,  to  pre])are  the  way  for  him  to  carry  out  his  design. 
On  the  night  following  he  })roniise(l  to  call  for  him  and  ac- 
company him  on  his  errand  of  mercy! 
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The  doctor  had  now  only  to  instruct  his  friend  Nokahlela 
to  receive  his  nocturnal  visitor,  and  then  to  reap  his  reward. 
This  was  soon  done  ;  Nokahlela  made  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  giving  Umjaba  a  proper  and  fitting  reception,  and 
the  doctor  returned  to  the  kraal  of  his  dupe  at  the  appointed 
time.  They  were  to  start  together  about  midnight.  When  the 
hour  approaclied,  Umjaba,  who  felt  rather  uneasy  about  the 
possible  consequences  of  the  enterprise,  armed  himself  with 
an  assegai  and  a  knobkerrie,  that  he  might  be  able  to  defend 
himself  in  case  of  necessity  ;  but  the  doctor,  not  approving  of 
these  warlike  preparations,  and  thinking  no  doubt  that  he 
might  receive  a  stray  thrust  or  blow  himself  when  his- 
treachery  was  discovered,  assured  him  that  such  precautions 
were  utterly  needless,  as  he  had  so  charmed  the  kraal  that 
all  its  inmates  were  wrapped  in  the  profoundest  slumber,  that 
not  a  dog  would  bark,  or  a  eat  mew,  and  stated,  moreover, 
that  it  was  contrary  to  all  precedent  to  carry  weapons  when 
engaged  on  such  an  undertaking.  Thus  reassured,  and  seeing 
that  the  doctor  carried  no  weapon,  Umjaba  sallied  forth  to  his- 
doom,  preceded  by  his  treacherous  adviser.  On  arriving  at 
the  gate  of  the  kraal  the  doctor  entered  first,  and  observing 
the  young  men  of  Nokahlela's  kraal  lying  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance,  ready  to  seize  upon  their  victim,  he  whispered  to 
them  that  Umjaba  was  following  him  unarmed,  and  hurried 
on  to  a  hut  at  the  further  side  of  the  inclosure,  which  he 
quickly  entered,  and  wherein  he  took  care  to  remain  until 
after  the  tragedy  so  soon  to  be  enacted  outside  should  be 
finished. 

Umjaba  had  no  sooner  entered  than  he  was  seized  and  se- 
cured by  Nokahlela  and  his  sons  (six  in  all)  who  took  him 
outside  the  gate,  and  at  once  inflicted  on  him  the  usual  pun- 
ishment awarded  to  abatagati,  driving  the  pointed  sticks  right 
uj)  into  his  bowels.     He  was  then  carried  back  and  placed  on 
the  ground  near  his  own  kraal,  where  he  was  found  the  next 
morning  by  his  family.     As  I  have  said,    information   was 
given  to  the  authorities,  and  according  to  instruction  I  made 
my  first  visit  to  the  spot  early  next  day,  wliere  we  found  Um- 
jaba apparently  quite  sensible,  but  who  obstinately  refused 
to  give  any  information  that  would  throw  any  light  upon  the 
matter.     On  my  second  visit,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  I 
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found  the  hapless  Umjaba  a  corpse.  On  making  a  post-mortem 
examination  I  discovered  and  removed  three  pointed  sticks, 
each  at  least  a  foot  in  length,  which  had  been  driven  through 
the  lower  part  of  his  body,  right  into  the  bowels,  out  of  view, 
and  the  agony  of  which,  although  it  must  have  been  almost 
insufferable,  he  had  possessed  the  stoicism  to  conceal.  Sus- 
picion, however,  fell  upon  the  family  of  Nokahlela,  and  they 
were  all  arrested,  together  with  the  doctor,  Kongota;  when  the 
servant  of  tlie  doctor,  who  had  himself  taken  no  part  in  the 
affair,  gave  information  against  tlie  others,  which  resulted  iu 
the  conviction  of  Nokahlela,  his  live  sons,  and  last,  but  not* 
least,  doctor  Kongota  himself,  and  they  were  all  sentenced  to 
death.  The  doctor,  Nokahlela  and  his  eldest  son  were  hanged, 
and  the  others  were  imprisoned  for  a  long  term  of  years,  the 
sentences  of  death  passed  upon  them  being  commuted  by  the 
governor. 

Tliere  was  for  a  long  time  great  difficulty  in  getting  evi- 
dence in  this  case.  This  was  caused  by  the  doctor  having  ad- 
ministered a  dose  of  the  aln^ady-mentioned  si>inach  seed  to 
every  one  in  Nokahlela's  kraal  who  knew  anything  about 
the  matter,  telling  them  after  they  had  swallowed  the  medicine 
that  if  ever  they  opened  their  mouths  to  say  anything  to  any 
of  the  authorities  concerning  what  thev  knew,  thev  would 
surely  that  moment  die.  This  ke})t  them  all  quiet  for  a  long 
while,  until  the  doctor's  servnnt,  who  pi'rhaps  from  his 
familiarity  with  the  doctor  had  less  faith  in  the  potency  .of 
his  medicines,  told  the  Indmia*  of  the  magistrate's  court 
that  he  would  tell  if  he  were  not  afraid  of  dying.  N-capai,  the 
'"induna, ''  assured  him  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
doctor's  medicine,  though  he  had  everything  to  fear  from  the 
law  if  he  conceciled  from  the  authorities  nnytliing  with  which 
he  ought  to  acquaint  them.  He  then  made  a  clean  breast  of 
everything,  and  thus  revealed  the  whole  plot. 

Umjaba,  though  he  lived  mon^  than  thirty  hours  after  re- 
ceiving these  dreadful  injuries,  maintained  silence  to  the  last 
upon  the  whole  matter.  I  suppose  he  considered  that  he  had 
been  rightly  served  for  what  he  had  attem})ted  to  do.  and  that 
there  was  no  use  in  saying  anything  about  the  affair;  but  it 
always  seemed  to  me  a  pity  that  Nokahlvla  and  his  eldest  son 

*  The  chief  native  adviser. 
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suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  as  they  were  simply 
dupes  in  the  hands  of  the  doctor,  and  acted  according  to 
Kafir  custom.     The  doctor  justly  met  his  fate. 

This  story  in  **  real  life  "  illustrates  the  power  which  witch- 
craft still  exercises  among  the  natives,  and  the  vast  field  that 
yet  lies  open  for  the  teaching  of  the  missionary  and  the  civil- 
izing power  of  the  white  man. 

During  the  six  years  I  was  in  the  Natal  government  service 
I  had  many  other  opportunities  afforded  me  of  observing  the 
•ffects  of  native  customs ;  but  I  will  not  tire  my  readers  with 
more  of  these  stories,  as  they  serve  but  to  further  illustrate 
the  effects  of  superstition  ingrafted  on  ignorance. 

Bishop  Calloway,  the  greatest  authority  now  living  on  the 
Zulu  language,  twenty  years  ago  interested  himself  in  collect- 
ing the  *' folk-lore"  current  among  the  Zulus,  and  endeavored 
to  save  from  oblivion  the  popular  traditions,  religious  legends 
and  superstitions  of  that  people,  and  '*not  to  leave  our  chil- 
dren," as  he  says,  "to  mourn,  as  our  ancestors  have  left  us, 
that  the  people  have  died  away  and  the  language  become  con- 
fined to  a  few  mountain  fastnesses  or  a  few  old  men  and 
women  before  we  have  gathered  up  what  might  be  known  of 
their  past."     His  collection  of  nursery  tales  {Izniganekwane) 
and  the  tradition  of  creation  (Ukiiluyikulu)  are  exceedingly 
interesting  to  any  student  of  '*  folk-lore"  literature,  the  preci- 
sion and  exactness  of  the  language  showing  that  the  Zulu  is 
the  highly  elaborated  language  of  a  people  at  once  sui)ersti- 
tious,  grave  and  clever,  pastoral  and  agricultural ;  and  also 
that  the  language  is  one  in  which  thoughts  and  ideas  on  any 
subject  can  be  clearly  expressed. 
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AFTER  five  years'  work  without  any  intermission,  I  made 
arrangements  early  in  1S70  to  take  a  trip  up  cuuiitry  as 
far  as  the  Drakensberg,  a  range  of  mountains  which 
divides  Xatal  from  the  Free  State  and  Basutoland.  I  proposed 
to  visit  Captain  Allison  "at  home"'  in  liis  border  residency,  to 
see  the  celebrated  falls,  where  I  had  been  told  the  Tugela,  rush- 
ing over  awe-inspiring  and  romantic  precipices.  leaps  1,500  feet 
at  a  bound,  then  to  visit  the  Mo  ut-aux- sources,  where  from  one 
single  spot  the  Tugela  issues  forth  on  its  course  to  Natal,  the 
Elands  River  to  the  Free  State,  the  Caledon  to  Easutolaud. 
and  the  Orange  River  through  the  Cape  Colony  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  ;  and  further  to  explore  the  cannibal  caves  of  Usidi- 
nane,  situated  in  the  heart  of  Putini's  tribe  and  Langalibalela's 
location. 

My  wife,  myself,  Captain  Hill,  of  the  Victoria  mounted 
rifles,  an  amateur  photographer  and  four  natives  formed  our 
party.  Getting  the  wagons,  oxen  and  provisions  all  in  readi- 
ness, we  left  Verulain  on  March  3d. 
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The  country  between  D'Urban  and  Maritzburg,  the  capital 
of  the  Natal  colony,  ascends  gradually  from  the  sea  level  to 
an  elevation  of  over  2,000  feet,  sometimes  in  gentle  slopes, 
sometimes  in  abrupt  and  rugged  steps.  Our  road  lay  through 
the  village  of  Pinetown,  a  noted  health  resort,  round  the  cut- 
tings of  that  precipitous  height  called  Bothas  Hill,  which 
afforded  glimpses  in  the  far  distance  of  the  fantastic  moun- 
tains, with  their  volcanic  cones  and  extinct  craters,  of  the 
Inanda  location,  and  the  gloomy  defiles  through  which  the 
Umgeni  River  .could  be  seen  twisting  and  winding.  Then 
passing  the  Inchanga  cutting,  with  huge  blocks  of  granite 
hundreds  of  tons  in  weight  studding  the  foreground,  and 
Camperdown,  a  hamlet  consisting  of  two  or  three  homesteads 
and  a  third-rate  roadside  inn,  we  at  last  reached  Maritzburg, 
some  fifty  miles  from  the  coast.  Here  we  remained  over  Sun- 
day, and  of  course  went  to  the  cathedral  and  heard  Bishop 
Colenso  preach.  The  sacred  edifice  was  crowded,  as  we  were 
told  it  always  was  when  this  revered  prelate  occupied  the  pul- 
pit ;  and  I  may  here  say  that  his  noble  and  commanding  pres- 
ence, an  attraction  in  itself,  added  greatly  to  the  fascination 
of  his  eloquence.  The  sermon  that  the  bishop  gave  us  on  the 
morning  on  which  I  heard  him  dealt  with  the  trials  and  suf- 
ferings of  Christ.  In  vain  I  looked  out  for  heretical  doctrines, 
but  seldom  has  it  been  my  privilege  to  listen  to  a  sermon  so 
devout  in  spirit  and  withal  so  orthodox. 

It  was  difficult  indeed,  seeing  and  hearing  him.  to  realize 
the  opposition  with  which  he  was  then  meeting,  or  to  compre- 
hend the  presumption,  I  might  say  the  gnarling,  that  charac- 
terized the  majority  of  his  revilers. 

While  walking  round  the  city  I  noticed  that  everything 
looked  clean  and  cheerful.  The  streams  of  water  running  in 
of»en  sluits  along  the  side  of  the  foot-paths,  the  clusters  of  weep- 
ing willows,  the  rows  of  stately  syringas,  and  the  pretty  villas 
nestling  in  clumps  of  the  densest  foliage,  conveyed  the  im- 
pression of  ease  and  comfort.  I  also  visited  the  various  public 
buildings,  including  the  banks,  schools,  library  and  hospital. 
On  my  last  evening  in  Maritzburg,  spending  a  few  hours  at 
the  Victoria  club,  I  met  Judge  Phillips  (subsequently  promoted 
to  a  similar  judicial  office  in  Cyprus),  who,  when  talking  over 
the  route  which  I  intended  to  take,  told  me  that  after  reaching 
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the  sifVnmit  of  the  Drakensberg  and  visiting  the  falls  of  the 
Tugela,  I  ought  to  come  down  again  into  Natal  through  a  pass 
named  after  a  certain  chief  Umbundi,  **  where,"  he  said,  **  you 
will  have,  if  my  information  be  correct,  to  pick  your  way 
through  a  forest  of  magnificent  cypress  trees  such  as  you  have 
never  before  seen."  I  thanked  him  at  the  time  for  his  in- 
formation, and  often  since  have  I  been  glad  that  I  took  the 
judge's  suggested  route,  where,  as  he  told  me  I  should  and  as 
will  be  seen  later,  I  found  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  novel 
sights  in  South  Africa.  Next  day,  we  left  ilaritzburg  and 
ascended  the  Town  Hill.  Here  we  noticed  the  terraced  char- 
acter of  the  country,  for  this  road  rising  step  by  step,  at  least 
1,500  feet,  landed  us  fairly  on  the  plateau  which  forms  the 
midland  districts  of  Xatal,  where  the  long,  rolling,  grassy 
sweeps  are  the  principal  features  of  the  landscape. 

The  cracks  of  the  long  whip,  the  shouts  of  the  driver,  the 
regular  times  to  outspan  and  inspan.  to  eat  and  sleep,  are  the 
only  events  to  break  tlie  monotony  of  a  ^vagon  journey.  The 
power  of  the  trusty  wagon  whip,  with  its  crack  so  "loud  and 
sharp,"  has  so  bewitchingly  been  sung  by  Mr.  Charles  Barter, 
one  of  Natal's  oldest  colonists,  that  I  need  not  offer  anv  excuse 
for  reproducing  it  here.  Many  a  time,  to  the  tune  of  the 
**  Fine  old  English  Gentleman,"  have  I  listened  to  the  lay. 

Britannia^s  throe  pfroat  colonios,  thoiiprh  children  of  one  mother, 

Yet  each  in  habits  as  in  soil,  must  differ  from  the  other, 

And  each  some  symbol  vaunts  to  show -the  raj>ture  of  her  soil, 

A  humble  househ<»l;l  symbol  of  her  settlers'  honest  toil. 

So  we  al(mf^  the  Southern  Coast,  let  none  who  liear  deride, 

Will  sing  our  trusty  wajjron  whip,  with  its  lash  of  sea-cowhide. 

Will  sing  our  trusty  wagon  w-hip,  with  its  lash  of  sea-cowhide. 

Through  many  a  dreary  wilderness,  o'er  many  a  barren  moor, 

From  Western  Cape  to  fair  Natal  first  trekked  the  stalwart  Boer, 

His  was  the  white-capt  wagon,  his  was  the  steady  team. 

And  he  cut  the  lash  from  the  reeking  hide  of  the  sea-cow  by  the  stream* 

And  the  savage  quaked  when  first  he  heard  up  ste(»p  Quathlamba's  side» 

The  crack  of  our  dread<»d  wagon  whip,  with  its  lash  of  sea-cowhide, 

The  crack  of  our  dreaded  wagon  whip,  with  its  lash  of  sea-cow  hide. 

The  Australian  toasts  his  stock-whip  stout,  with  which  in  mad  career 
He  urges  o'er  the  boundless  plain  the  wild  unbroken  steer. 
Or  drives  his  herds  to  pastures  new  in  swift  and  lieadlong  flight, 
Down  many  a  stony  torrent  bed,  oVr  many  a  rocky  height. 
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Bat  though  load  and  sharp  its  cracks  resound  adown  the  mountain's  side. 
Yet  it  cannot  match  our  wagon  whip,  with  its  lash  of  sea-cow  hide, 
Yet  it  cannot  match  our  wagon  whip,  with  its  lash  of  sea-cow  hide. 

By  Canada's  backwoodsman  aye  the  narrow  axe  is  borne, 

Fit  emblem  of  his  wooded  home  -  no  theme  for  Jest  or  8com, 

Bi(dit  well  her  darksome  forests  know  the  sway  of  its  fateful  stroke, 

As  in  answering  crash  comes  thundering  down  tall  pine  or  stately  oak. 

We  may  not  soom  the  narrow  axe,  the  bold  backwoodsman's  pride, 

Bat  we'll  shout  ha  I  ha  !  for  our  wagon  whip,  with  its  lash  of  sea-cow  hide, 

Bot  we^U  shout  ha !  ha !  for  our  wngon  whip,  with  its  lash  of  sea-cow  hide. 

Then  here's  to  the  tree  our  gardens  yield,  tho  t  ii>ering  light  bamboo. 
And  here*8  to  the  hand  that  can  wield  it  well,  ^in  his  heart  be  leal  and 

true. 
And  here's  to  the  slow  and  steady  team  that  all  the  livelong  day. 
Through  rough  and  smooth,  with  even  pace,  still  plod  their  onward  way. 
And  here's  to  the  Vorslacht's  clap,  which  wakes  the  echoes  far  and  wide. 
Then  hurrah  !  hurrah  I  for  our  wagon  whip,  with  its  lash  of  sea-cow  hide. 
Then  hurrah  I  hurrah !  for  our  wagon  whip,  with  its  lash  of  sea-cowhide. 

But  the  rest  from  work  did  us  all  good.     About  thirteen 
miles  from  Maritzburg  we  made  a  halt  in  order  to  see  the 
beautiful  falls  of  the  Umgeni,  which  are  close  to  the  drift 
where  we  crossed.     The  river  here  has  worn  its  way  through 
piles  of  colunmar  basalt  to  the  edge  of  an  awful  precipice, 
where  in  one  terrific  leap  of  372  feet  it  has  for  countless  ages 
fallen  into  the  broad,  deep  pool  below,  the  (Micircling  rocks 
around  being  clothed  with  trees,  exotic  ferns  and  flowi^rs  both 
beautiful  and  rare.     Many  a  tale  was  told  us  of  •■'  moving  acci- 
dents by  flood  and  field,"  of  the  sudden,  tumultuous  rush  of 
waters  when  a  flood  came  down,  of  belated  wavfarers  and  of 
rash  unfortunates  washed  over  into  the  al)vss.     Leaving  the 
pretty  village  adjacent  to  the  falls,  with  its  church  and  wayside 
inn,  reminding  one  of  ohl  England,  we  went  on,  still  ascending, 
another    1,6(X)  feet  to   the   Karkloof.      I  must    not  forget  to 
mention  that  a  few  miles  before  we  came  to  this  range  wo 
passed  Lidgetton,  where  the  early  settlers  under  the  lUirns' 
scheme  were  first  located.     Here  our  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  gentle  puff s  of  smoke  lazily  curling  up  from  the  steam  mills 
working  away  in  the  forest,  where,  almost  unseen  by  mortal 
eye,  thev  were  turning  out  the  timber  from  which  the  colonv 
obtains  most  of  its  best  wagon  material. 

Trekking  slowly,  we  crossed  the  Bushman  River,  the  na- 
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tives,  seeing  our  wagons  from  a  distance,  bringing  chickens^ 
marrows,  pumpkins,  and  milk  for  sale,  until  we  came  to  the 
village  of  Estcourt,  prettily  situated  on  its  banks,  where  I  en- 
joyed a  nice  plunge  in  the  river,  which  liere  purls  over  a  peb- 
bly bottom  in  a  clear  and  crystal  stream.  Curiously  enough, 
the  Mooi  River,  a  few  miles  nearer  tlie  Drakensberg,  is  shunned 
by  any  species  of  fish  for  miles,  while  in  this  river  they  abound. 
Here  we  were  awakened  one  night,  having  outspanned  late, 
by  the  noise  as  of  dogs  licking  out  the  pots  under  our  wagon, 
but  as  we  had  no  dogs  with  us,  we  could  not  make  it  out,  until 
our  natives  next  morning,  from  foot-prints  they  saw,  told  us 
that  hyenas  had  been  prowling  all  round  us,  which  was  in 
this  part  of  Natal  a  matter  of  unusual  occurrence. 

Pushing  on,  our  next  stage  was  Colenso,  where  the  Tugela, 
beginning  to  assume  grand  proportions,  courses  swiftly  to  the 
sea  ;  here,  leaving  the  main  road,  we  turned  to  the  left,  and 
trekking  thirty  miles  further  along  a  by-road  but  little  used, 
came  at  last  to  the  picturesque  cottage  where  Captain  Allison 
was  living,  seven  miles  from  the  spot  where  the  Tugela  falls 
over  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  berg.  After  cordial  greet- 
ings we  rested  for  the  night,  being  most  kindly  entertained  by 
Mrs.  Allison  and  her  daughters.  The  place  seemed  an  ''oasis 
in  the  desert,"  for  here,  far  away  from  the  civilized  world,  we 
suddenly  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  as  highly 
cultured  as  they  were  truly  hospitable.  While  fully  acquainted, 
out  of  the  world  as  their  residence  might  seem,  with  the  latest 
sensations  in  literature,  and  doings  of  the  fashionable  world 
in  European  capitals,  our  delightful  host  and  hostess  had  not 
neglected  the  study  of  the  zoology  of  tlie  colony,  as  their 
small  but  carefully  selected  menagerie  of  cranes,  mahens, 
quaggas,  baboons,  etc.,  was  sufficient  to  prove.  Next  day, 
with  native  police  and  horses  which  our  host  had  kindly  pro- 
vided, off  we  started  before  the  sun  was  hot  to  visit  the  Can- 
nibal caves  of  Usidinane.  I  recollect,  even  now,  what  a  merry 
party  we  were  that  morning,  and  how  we  made  the  mountains 
ring  with  our  joyous  shouts  and  mirth.  Our  guides,  infected 
with  our  exuberant  spirits,  chanted  a  war-song  as  they  marched 
jauntily  along  in  single  file  leading  the  way.  while  we,  riding 
behind,  followed  them  by  a  Kafir  path  which  led  over  broken 
ridges  up  the  steep,  water-worn  side  of  a  rugged  mountain. 
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After  climbing  some  frightful  ledges  on  its  face,  we  suddenly 
found  ourselves  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  Cannibal  caves 
of  the  once  so-much-talked-of  Usidinane.  This  man,  now  a 
petty  chief,  though  formerly  not  possessing  any  tribal  rights, 
used  some  sixty  years  ago  to  live  in  these  caves  with  his  father 
and  other  natives,  who,  as  well  as  himself,  vvere  driven  by 
starvation  to  become  cannibals  when  the  country  was  over- 
run  by  the  impis  and  invading  legions  of  the  Zulu  king,  Chaka, 
and  the  war-cries  of  that  despot's  braves  reverberated  through 
the  mountains.  Usidinane  is  still  living,  at  an  advanced  age, 
in  charge  of  a  few  descendants  of  these  cannibals,  who,  when 
Xatal  became  tranquilized,  came  forth  from  the  shelter  they 
had  sought,  and  occupied  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
and  are  now  called  by  the  tribal  name  of  Amazizi.  Off- 
sa<ldHng  on  our  arrival  at  the  caves,  before  we  commenced 
our  exploration,  we  greedily  set  to  work  and  ate  up  all  the 
provisions  we  had  brought,  the  keen  mountain  air  having 
made  us  ravenously  hungry. 

My  wife,  though  an  excellent  horsewoman,  was  greatly 

fatigued,  so  we  determined,  the  day  being  far  spent  before  our 

examination  of  the  caverns  was  finished,  to  remain  all  night 

in  tliem  and  return  next  morning.     With  the  caves  themselves 

I  was  rather  disappointed,  as  they  were  merely  like  huge  lime 

quarries  scooped  out  in  the  rocks,  yet  evidence  was  not  want- 

in|^^  of  their  having  been  tenanted   by  human   beings,  the 

charred  ceilings  and  the  vestiges  of  fire  and  bone-ash  being 

distinctly  to  be  seen  in  their  gloomy  recesses.      It  is  to  my 

niind  an  interesting  fact  that  human  flesh  is  never  anywhere 

chosen  by  man  from  a  sense  of  preference — either  necessity, 

not  depravity,  compels — or  revenge,  not  appetite,  i)rompts  its 

use.     Some  savages  consume  human  flesh  as  a  sacred  rite,  a 

part  of  their  religion  in  honor  of  the  dead,  some  as  a  sentiment 

of  aflfection,  and  others  ag^in  with  tlie  idea  that  principles 

such  as  courage  and  honor  are  conveyed  from  the  dead  to  the 

living.* 

Colonel  Bowker,  whose  name  is  so  honorablv  associated 
with   Basutoland,  in   an   article   communicated   to  tlie  Ca}>e 

*  A4.*cordi]ig  to  the  SUUenMn,  of  IiidU,  no  CbineRO  soldier  in  ToiKiiiin  diiriu^  tb<>  Iut<'  war  l«>flt 
ai  "pptirtnnity  to  eat  the  fleeb  of  %  faUen  French  foe— Ix-liuvin^  that  hiiniuu  tlc'^h,  i-siH^oally  tliat 
of  f.irriini  warrion.iJi  the  beet  poeaible  stimulant  for  a  luau'H  courage. 
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Monthly,  in  1869,  describing  a  visit  to  the  Putiasana  Caves,  in 
that  country,  says  :  "  There  was  but  little  disguising  it  [canni- 
balism], and  the  people  when  questioned  spoke  freely  of  it,  as 
first  a  necessity  and  then  a  choice,"  but  this  I  think  was  sim- 
ply native  braggadocio.  Charles  Waterton,  in  his  **  Natural 
History  Essays,"  bears  out  my  opinion.  In  his  essay  on  '•  Can- 
nibalism," he  says  :  '*  Before  I  can  bring  my  mind  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  cannibalism  such  as  I  have  defined  it  at  the 
commencement  of  these  fugitive  notes  (the  feeding  of  man 
upon  man  incited  solely  by  the  calls  of  hunger)  I  must  be  con- 
vinced that  there  really  docs  exist  a  human  being,  no  matter 
in  what  part  of  the  world,  who  will  slay  his  fellow  man  with- 
out any  provocation  having  been  offered  or  any  excitement 
produced,,  but  tliat  he  is  known  to  deprive  him  of  his  life 
merely  for  a  supply  of  daily  food,  just  exactly  with  the  same 
feelings  and  with  no  other  than  we  should  shoot  a  hare  or  a 
pheasant  to  entertain  a  dinner  party."*  I  have  quoted  this 
eminent  author  verbatim,  and  though  there  appears  to  be  an 
omission  of  some  such  word  as  ^'not  only,"  his  meaning  is 
sufficiently  evident. 

When  the  sun  went  down  the  night  became  bitterly  cold, 
so  lighting  a  large  wood  fire,  we  sat  round  its  crackling 
flames,  which  threw  a  lurid  glare  on  as  motley  a  group  as 
that  cave  had  ever  held  within  its  walls.  White  and  black, 
male  and  female,  horses  and  dogs.  There  we  might  have  been 
seen,  clustered  all  night  round  the  embers  of  the  dying  fire» 
dozing  and  '"dreaming"  anything  but  ''the  happy  hours- 
away."  At  early  dawn,  all  shivering  and  shaking,  hungry 
and  tired,  we  began  our  return  to  Captain  Allison's,  where  our 
native  servants,  not  knowing  what  had  become  of  us,  were 
overjoyed  on  our  arrival. 

From  the  place  where  we  were  outsj)anned  we  could  see 
standing  out  in  bold  relief  some  few  niiU^s  away  the  mag- 
nificent panorama  of  the  Drakensberg  range,  the  white  silver 
streak  of  the  Tugela  dashing  down  the  mighty  cliffs  and  dark, 

*  Attain,  Hibbert,  iuhirt  ••  I^ecturcs  <>n  U«.liui<Mi  in  Mexiro  and  Pom,"  a*»sert*  tbatc^nnibaliHin  was 
oncff  universal  in  our  race.  ar};uiiif»  that  all  primitive  narrifii'i>fl  wer<»  ori^jinally  sungestod  by  the 
idea  that  the  Divine  Being  bad  tbi?  ^anio  fcistc-si  ami  proclivitiorf  as  wo  ourselveB.  The  Kcv.  W.  R. 
Blackett,  M.  A.,  in  relation  to  this,  Kays  :  "  This  is  a  n-niarkalilc  Itoiihv'rsmn^ni  of  reaflonlng.  It 
might  perhaps  be  safer  t'>  argjie  that.  a>*  liuinan  saoriil.'f*  li.ive  Ix'nri  univt-rHal  an«l  cannibaliHin  hat* 
not,  the  aim  of  naorifice  could  not  be  merely  tu  gratify  uuppOHed  human  tastes  iu  tho  deitit^  to 
whom  they  were  offered." 
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buttressed  precipices  in  front,  breaking  into  "snow-white  foam, 
leaping  from  rock  to  rock  like  the  mountain  chamois,"  and  in 
the  far  distance,  filling  up  the  background  of  the  picture,  the 
towering  crests  10,000  feet  high,  of  Champagne  Castle  and 
Giant's  Castle,  the  highest  summits  of  the  range. 

Resting  a  day  and  enjoying  the  inspection  of  Captain  Al- 
lison's stock,  admiring  his  horses,  trying  their  speed  and 
jumping  powers  in  hurdle-racing  over  the  veldt,  and  indulg- 
ing in  a  little  long-range  rifle  practice,  I  made  all  arrange- 
ments to  leave  my  wife  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  ascend 
iind  see  the  falls  from  the  plateau,  which,  although  extending 
far  backward  into  the  Free  State,  is  terminated  so  abruptly 
in  front  by  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  the  ever-frowning  Drakens- 
berg.  Captain  Hill  being  taken  suddenly  unwell,  I  started  with 
three  of  the  guides  who  had  previously  accompanied  me  to 
the  Cannibal  caves  and  some  of  my  own  "boys."  Climbing 
over  a  spur  of  the  Drakensberg  at  Olivier's  Hock,  I  struck  a 
lovely  valley  on  the  south  side  of  a  branch  of  the  Eland's 
Kiver ;  but  as  the  water  was  low  at  the  time  I  was  able  to 
follow  its  meanderings  for  several  miles.  Jumping  from  boul- 
4ler  to  boulder  over  the  water  holes  in  its  course,  I  ascended 
the  rocky  bed  of  what  was  then  a  simple,  gentle  stream  flow- 
ing along  with  quiet  delight  and  singing  the  same  old  song  to 
wliich  generations  (for  this  country  had  once  been  thickly 
populatt»d)  long  since  dead  and  gone  had  listened. 

Suddenly,  my  guides,  pointing  to  a  large  sandstone  cliff  up 
high  in  the  banks  overlooking  the  river,  suggested  that  we 
should  rest.  Scrambling  up  we  came  to  a  large  cave,  when, 
to  my  intense  surprise  and  delight,  a  perfect  picture  gallery 
I>resented  itself,  the  whole  of  the  walls  being  covered  with 
rude  Bushman  drawings  of  bucks,  elephants  and  men  in  dif- 
ferent positions,  gloriously  promiscuous  but  remarkably 
graphic.  The  wild,  the  untamed  Bushman  I  have  never  seen. 
•Small  and  repulsive,  he  lives  entirely  by  hunting  with  the 
bow  and  poisoned  arrow,  and  although  a  few  still  lurk  in  the 
inaccessible  cliffs  of  the  Drakensberg  range,  which  I  was 
gratlually  nearing,  the  majority  have  been  driven  away  by 
advancing  civilization  to  the  borders  of  Damara  land  and 
Lake  Ngami.  On  again,  after  a  rest  of  a  couple  of  hours  a 
few  miles  brought  us  to  the  pass,  where  the  final  struggle  had 
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to  be  made.  What  I  had  hitherto  gone  through  was  child'^ 
play  compared  to  tlie  task  now  in  front.  Large  perpendicular 
rocks,  which  to  clamber  over  seemed  almost  an  impossibility, 
stood  in  the  way,  as  if  blocking  our  further  advance,  and  the 
pass  itself  contracting  in  width  toward  its  summit,  shut  out 
the  light  and  cast  a  weird  and  gloomy  shadow  over  the 
scene. 

At  last,  dead  tired  out,  we  gained  the  top  of  the  mighty 
Quathlamba,  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Walking  on  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  through  the  scarlet  and  purple  heather,  which 
here  carpeted  the  summit,  level  like  those  of  most  mountains 
in  Africa,  I  came  almost  at  once  to  the  banks  of  the  long 
looked  for  Tugela,  flowing  quietly  past  to  the  tremendous, 
brink,  over  which  it  was  so  soon  to  madly  plunge  and  disap- 
pear. At  a  point  in  the  semicircle  of  crags  surrounding  the 
falls  I  sat  down  with  mv  '*bovs"  all  around  me  to  admire  the 
glories  of  a  scene  which  they  apparently  enjoyed  as  much  as  I. 
Never  anywhere,  either  before  or  since,  have  I  beheld  such  a 
glorious  sight,  or  one  of  such  stupendous  magnificence  and 
savage  grandeur.  Neither  cloud  nor  mist  obscured  our  view, 
and  there  we  sat  perfectly  entranced,  never  thinking  of  the 
flight  of  time,  drinking  in  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  which 
lay  stretched  out,  a  glorious  phantasmagoria,  thousands  of 
feet  below. 

Drinking  a  bottle  of  champagne,  which  at  Captain  Allison's 
suggestion  I  had  brouglit  with  me  to  the  top,  I,  with  the  na- 
tives' assistance,  set  to  work  and  built  a  cairn,  as  a  memento 
of  the  occasion,  in  the  centre  of  which  I  placed  the  empty  bottle 
with  a  minute  of  my  visit  inside;  long  ere  this,  however,  I 
expect  some  wandering  Bushman  or  Mosuto  in  his  curiosity 
has  leveled  our  handiwork  to  the  ground,  and  felt  the  pangs 
of  bitter  disappointment  on  uncorking  the  bottle  I  The  next 
thing  was  to  prepare  for  the  night.  If  it  were  cold  in  the  caves 
below,  what  was  it  here  ?  When  the  sun  went  down  I  had  to 
crouch  over  a  fire  which  some  of  the  ''bovs''  had  contrived  to 
light,  though  fuel  Nvas  not  easily  found,  while  the  others  were 
busy  making  me  a  bed  out  of  some  dry  heather  vvhicli  they  had 
been  gathering. 

Turning  in  among  this  and  the  long  grass  they  had  cut. 
"tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep,''  soon  covered  me 
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over  ••  like  a  cloak,"  and  in  a  few  seconds  I  was  indifferent  to 
everything  here  below. 

Early  astir,  we  were  welcomed  by  a  most  glorious  sunrise, 
**the  powerful  king  of  day  rejoicing  in  the  east,"  pouring 
forth  a  flood  of  beams  tinted  with  such  grandly  gorgeous  hues 
that  with  difficulty  could  I  tear  myself  away  after  casting 
*'  one  longing,  lingering  look"  behind  at  a  vista  of  such  beauty 
as  it  may  perhaps  never  again  be  my  lot  to  behold.  But  before 
bidding  this  scene  adieu,  most  likely  for  ever,  the  natives,  by 
my  order,  pushed  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice  a  large  boulder 
which  they  rolled  over  the  face  of  the  cliff,  whilst  I,  with  a 
stop  watch,  lying  over  the  precipice  with  one  of  my  men  to 
hold  me,  lest  I  should  become  dizzy,  marked  the  time  the  faint 
sound  of  its  striking  the  rocks  below  came  back  to  my  ear. 
This  I  tried  several  times  with  the  same  result — twelve  sec- 
(mds — thus  proving  that  the  Tugela  here  falls  in  one  unbroken 
sheet  1,000  feet.*  After  a  cup  of  coffee,  following  out  one  of 
my  original  intentions,  I  spent  some  time  in  searching  for  the 
fossil  remains  of  the  large  dinosaur,  a  gigantic  reptile,  which 
had  been  obtained  in  these  mountains,  but  without  success. 
At  last  we  set  off  to  find  Umbundi's  pass,  leading  to  the 
Ulandi  valley,  named  so  by  the  Kafirs  after  one  of  the  peaks  of 
the  berg,  by  which  route  I  hoped  we  should  return  to  the  wag- 
ons. Following  for  two  or  three  miles  the  edge  of  the  Drak- 
ensberg.  Captain  Allison's  police  found  out  the  pass  for  which 
we  were  looking.  We  hastened  on  and  coming  to  its  entrance, 
immediately  commenced  our  descent.  It  was  a  narrow  gorge, 
a  perfect  chink  in  the  mountain,  and  the  pathway  leading 
down  by  a  gradual  slope,  we  could  see  was  nothing  more  than 
the  acute  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  together  of  tlie  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  ravine.  We  left  the  top  about  10  a.  m.,  and 
l>rogressed  very  satisfactorily  for  two  hours,  the  scenery 
becoming  at  every  step  more  fascinating,  sublime  and  ma- 
jestic. 

We  appeared  to  be  gradually  leaving  the  ^vorld  behind 
and  sinking  down  to  unfathomable  depths,  while  the  cliffs 
above,   majestically   towering  on   each    side,   one   after  an- 

•  According  to  Mr.  Surveyor  A.  Moor,  tlie  top  of  the  falls  above  the  \v\v\  o(  tlio  a<liuiniHtmtorH 
re«l«lriice.  whiclj  is  tfeventeen  miles  (horizontal)  dlMtaut,  m  A,C43  feet,  auil  the  height  of  tlie  falln 
tliemselres  1.862.6  foet 
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Other  disappeared  from  our  view  as  we  pursued  our  devious 
course. 

*'  Echo  to  echo,  groan  for  gpx>an, 
From  deep  to  deep  replies.'' 

At  last  we  canio  to  a  sudden  stop,  an  incident  which  will 
remain  engraved  on  my  memory  as  long  as  I  live. 

We  were  brought  to  a  stand-still  by  a  steep,  smoothly- worn 
cliasm  in  the  rock,  having  a  large  and  apparently  deep  pool  of 
water,  as  clear  as  crystal  and  as  transparent  and  sparkling  as 
glass  at  its  bas(\  How  to  get  past  this  obstacle  was  the  ques- 
tion I  None  of  my  guides  would  venture  to  drop  over  into  the 
l)ool.  and  as  the  sides  were  equally  precipitous,  we  resolved, 
after  nuituni  deliberation,  to  turn  back,  and  ascending  again, 
cre(»p  along  a  narrow  ridge  running  longitudinally  with  the 
pass  but  some  1500  feet  higher  up  the  mountain  sides.  Thus 
avoiding  the  i)ool,  we  hoped  once  more  to  descend  and  regain 
the  more  beaten  track  which  we  had  been  obliged  to  leave. 
This  we  did  in  safety  after  experiencing  immense  difficulty 
and  danger.  The  mountain  ledge  to  which  we  had  cliiubed,  and 
along  which  we  liad  contrived  to  limp  our  way,  not  being  more 
than  a  yard  wide,  and  being  studded  witli  large,  slippery  stones 
and  bordered  by  precipitous  cliffs  both  above  and  below, 
sloping  at  an  angle  of  4/)^".  As  we  descended  from  this  giddy 
height,  we  at  once  found  ourselves  in  the  forest  of  cypress 
trees  {("Njjrcssus  WeUiiKjtinia,  so  called  after  a  botanist  of  that 
name)  wliicli  I  have  before  mentioned.  These  trees,*  clothed 
in  tlieir  sombre  funereal  foliage,  seemed  altogether  out  of  place, 
all  the  rest  of  nature  seiuning  l)right  and  gay,  while  they  ap- 
peared doleful  and  sad.  Making  our  way  for  some  distance 
througli  what  I  may  call  this  hypochondriacal  freak  of  na- 
ture, we  saw  at  last  signs  of  returning  life  and  animation,  tlie 
sheep  and  goats  browsing  on  the  hillsides  and  the  lowing  cattle 
and  neighing  horses  grazing  on  the  **  veldt"  below.  I  breathed 
freely  once  more  when  we  emerged  from  Umbundi's  gloomy 
pass  into  the  valley  of  rare  beauty  and  attraction  leading  to 
Captain  Allison's,  and  wound  our  way  through  the  kraals  of 
the  Amangwani  tribe,  wlio  i>e<)ple  that  locality,  and  I  can 
assure  my  readers  that  I  felt  relieved  when,  after  a  long  day 

*  The  cypress  trt'oa  in  the  oaiht-dral  (grounds  in  Maritzbnrt;  aro  grown  fnnn  setvi  ooUectod  in  this 
liBBs  by  Captain  AlliHon,  and  presentod  by  him  to  the  dean  and  chapter. 
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of  danger  and  excitement,  I  found  myself  safe  at  his  hospit- 
able house  once  more. 

To  my  intense  disappointment,  I  found  that  through  some 
mistake  all  my  party  had  left  six  hours  before  my  return, 
heaving  me  to  follow  alone  ;  so  bidding  Captain  Allison  and  his 
family  farewell,  I  rode  after  the  wagons,  but  it  was  not  until 
two  next  morning  I  caught  them  up  outspanned  nine  miles 
bevond  Colenso. 

Nothing  of  particular  moment  occurred  during  our  return 
to  Verulam,  where  I  shortly  resumed  practice,  much  invig- 
orated by  the  change. 


CHAPTER   V. 


TAKING  A  HOLIDAY. — LIFE  ON   BOARD  THE  "BED   BIDINQ  HOOD." 
MACBITIUS.— MADRAS.— CALCUTTA. 


HAVING  heard  of  the  safe  arrival  at  the  Vaal  River,  of 
my  diainoiid  venture  which  I  mentioned  in  my  second 
chapter,  and  being  sanguine  of  its  success,  I  determined 
to  accept  an  offer  to  take  charge,  as  government  medical 
superintendent,  of  a  detachment  of  time-expired  coolies  rt— 
turning  to  India.  It  Iiad  always  been  a  cherished  wish  of 
mine  to  see  that  historical  land,  and  this  presented  a  most 
favorable  opportunity  for  me  to  gratify  that  desire. 

After  getting  leave  of  absence  from  the  Natal  government, 
and  securing  the  services  of  a  locum  fenenn  for  my  private 
practice,  I  started  Feb.  10th,  1S71,  on  a  journey  which  proved 
so  full  of  incident  that  I  am  irresistibly  tempted  to  quote  from 
letters  which  I  wrote  to  my  wife  at  the  time  describing  the 
journey. 

It  is  true  that  neither  the  sacred  land  of  the  Ganges  uor 
"  Araby  the  blest "  is  situated  in  Natal  or  the  Cape  Colony,  and 
therefore  the  description  of  my  adventures  in  these  countries 
is  not  strictly  appropriate  to  a  journal  of  "  Twenty  Years  in 
South  Africa,"  but  as  my  experiences  were  at  the  time  the  com- 
ment of  the  Indian  and  Natalian  press,  I  venture  to  reproduce 
them  at  the  risk  of  any  charges  of  wandering  from  my  sub- 
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ject  or  of  egotism,  though  I  admit  they  might  fairly  enougli 
be  brought  against  me. 

Bidding  farewell  to  all  at  Verulam  I  spent  the  night  in 
D'Urban,  as  the  shipment  of  the  coolies  was  not  to  take  place 
until  early  next  morning. 

These  immigrants,  now  homeward  bound,  had  been  the  first 
shipped  to  the  colony,  arriving  there  by  the  Truro,  Nov.  17th, 
1860,  ten  years  before,  and  were  now  returning  in  the  Red 
Riding  Hood,  formerly  one  of  the  smartest  tea  clippers  in  the 
Ciiina  trade.  They  were  all  got  safely  aboard  by  noon,  though 
the  skipper  did  not  heave  anchor  until  evening. 

With  a  favorable  wind  we  left  the  shores  of  Natal.  What 
we  suffered  and  endured,  the  characteristics  of  our  passengers, 
our  disappointing  quarantine  at  Mauritius,  our  arrival  at 
Madras,  the  continuation  of  the  voyage  to  Calcutta  and  my 
own  subsequent  experience  in  Arabia,  en  route  to  Marseilles, 
the  story  of  which  is  contained  in  the  following  letters,  will, 
I  trust,  induce  my  readers  to  pardon  the  digression. 

**0n  Board  thk  'Red  Riding  Hood/  Feb.  22d,  1871.    • 

**  My  DBA.R :  *A  life  on  the  ocean  wave,  a  home  on  the  rolling' 

deep/  sounds  very  exciting  and  ly^irit  stirring  when  sung  on  shore,  but  all 
the  excitement  and  enthusiasm  vanish  when  one  gets  to  sea  on  board  a 
ship  with  some  400  coolies,  men,  women  and  children,  as  companions. 
Yet  it  was  a  sight  worth  seeing  to  behold  the  shipment  at  the  outer 
anchorage  when  we  left  of  the  lame,  the  blind,  the  paralytic,  the  epileptic, 
the  lepers  without  toes  and  the  lepers  without  fingers. 

"'  When  the  captain  came  off,  he  had  got  an  absurd  idea  into  his  head 
that  as  lie  had  been  obliged  by  the  surveyors  to  separate  part  of  the  hold 
for  the  women,  that  perforce  the  women  must  go  there  and  leave  their 
husbands.  This  I  strenuously  opposed,  and  was  supported  by  Davis  and 
Mason.*  Now  as  there  are  not  any  single  women  on  board,  such  conduct 
on  hi«  part  was  preposterous.  We  telegraphed  from  the  ship  to  Pieter- 
maritzberg,  and  got  back  an  answer  :  '  Make  an  amicable  arrangement '. 
The  captain  being  simply  obstinate,  I  becjuue  obstinate,  too,  when, 
after  haggling  about  the  matter  for  four  hours,  he  gave  in  and  I  had  my 
wish,  and  we  got  under  way  about  six  o'clock,  losing  an  anchor  in  the 
attempt;  there  waa  a  rolling  sea  on,  but  very  fine  weather  otherwise,  or 
I  do  not  know  what  we  should  have  done.  The  scene  on  deck  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe !  Women  lay  about  like  1o;j:s  in  helpless,  speechless 
agony,  children  crying  and  yelling,  and  the  men,  of  course,  doing  the  best 
they  could  for  themselves. 

*The  acting  resident  magUtrate  at  D'Urban  and  coolio  immigratiou  ayent. 
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**I  felt  like  Job,  *  leave  me  alone,  for  all  is  vanity.'  However,  I  recol- 
lected that  old  Job  said  this  only  when  he  was  in  the  dumps,  so  I  felt  almost 
inclined  to  laugh  at  my  own  self-inflicted  misery  in  taking  the  appoint- 
ment. 

*'  The  whole  of  that  week  continued  fine,  and  by  degrees  we  got  affairs 
into  working?  order.  The  '  'tween  decks,'  where  the  coolies  are  berthed,  has 
port  holes  all  filong,  and  wind-sails  are  carried  for  ventilation,  so  that  the 
air  can  be  kept  pretty  fresh.  On  deck  there  is  a  large  open  kitchen  built 
of  brick,  about  twelve  feet  long  and  seven  wide,  where  their  food  is 
cooked.  I  have  two  interpreters,  two  'sirdars,'  four  cooks  and  six 
'  topasses,'  or  8<'avenger8,  under  nie.  The  coolies  *  fare  cumptuously  every 
day  ; '  they  make  most  delicious  curries  of  their  allowance,  which  is  rice, 
fish,  tamarinds,  turmeric,  dholl,  ghee,  oil,  mustard  and  pepper,  as  well  as 
a  sheep  every  Sunday.  1  can  tell  you  they  do  not  get  such  feeding  in 
Natal.  A  meal  such  as  I  have  described  they  get  twice  a  day— at  9  A.  M. 
and  3  p.  M.  At  these  times  we  get  them  all  on  deck,  and  they  present  a 
funny  sight,  the  different  family  groups  around  their  plates,  helping 
themselves  with  their  fingers  out  of  the  same  pannikin.  Here  and  there 
a  wife,  more  attentive  than  the  rest,  feeds  her  husband,  rolling  the  rice 
into  balls  and  popping  them  into  his  mouth.  Of  course,  among  such  a 
motley  crew,  we  have  some  curious  characters;  one,  styling  himself  'a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  to  his  own  country  mens"  is  a  curiosity — blind  of 
one  eye,  a  face  with  a  sanctimonious  leer,  expressing,  '  What  a  fool  you 
are  to  believe  me,*  grizzly  locks  and  a  jugged  beard,  presenting  a  gro- 
tesquely solemn  appearance.  He  sits  day  after  day  telling  his  beads  and 
singing  hymns.  ^He  has  got  a  written  paper  with  him  to  the  following 
effect :  '  Gentlemens  and  Ladys,  I  beg  to  inform  that  I  am  a  very  poor 
old  man  ;  I  have  lost  my  sight  and  i  can  only  see  with  my  one  eye  and  i 
have  got  small  childrens  to  feed,  so  i  hoi)e  gentlemens  and  kind  ladys  will 
help  me  and  my  childrens,  it  will  be  great  favour  to  you,  and  God  will 
bless  you  all  and  your  familys.  I  am  your  poor  old  man  Antony,  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  for  my  own  country  mens.' 

*'  I  give  him  an  approving  nod  when  I  see  him,  a  little  grog  to  keep  his 
throat  moist,  and  in  return  get  the  advantage  of  his  petitions  to  the 
Throne  of  Grace,  morning,  noon  and  night. 

''  The  familiarity  of  these  semi-Christians  with  Holy  Writ  is  something 
ludicrous.  '  How  are  you  getting  on  this  morning,  Interpreter?'  i  said 
to-day.  'Very  well,  thank  you;  by  the  favor  of  the  Lord  Christ  first, 
and  secondly  by  favor  of  your  honor.'  You  see  the  relative  position  I 
hold  here.  Another,  an  old  woman,  who  boasts  of  '  Coffee  Lister '  as  her  for- 
mer master,  continually  holds  up  to  me  a  rotten  old  blanket  and  says: '  Pres- 
ent from  the  Natal  government ;  good  government,  very  ! '  but  adds,  if  I 
will  give  her  a  blanket,  she  '  will  pray  the  good  Lord  for  me,  my  wifes  [sfc] 
and  my  families.'  We  have  also  tailors,  barbers,  washermen  and  jewelers 
with  us,  who  all  do  a  roaring  trade. 

"  But  to  proceed  with  my  description  of  the  ship  and  its  '  c^rgo.'  It  is 
hard  work  to  make  them  keep  clean ;  they  seem  to  abhor  cold  water. 
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There  is,  however,  on  board  a  strong  force  pump«  which  enables  me  to  do 
Miy  duty.  Every  other  mominf?  I  have  the  mon  brought  forward  and 
stripped,  then  I  have  the  sea-water  pumped  on  them  ad  libitum. 

'*As  a  body  they  have  a  large  amount  of  money  with  them.  The 
Calcutta  coolies,  especially  some  of  them,  have  as  much  as  £50,  £70  and 
£100  each,  one  man  has  £300,  showing  very  forcibly  the  result  of  industry 
and  sobriety,  or  rather  *  taking  care  of  the  pence,  and  leaving  the  pounds 
to  take  care  of  t  hemsel  ves  * !  Domestic  squabbles  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
One  little  wretch  of  a  woman  leads  a  stalwart  six-footer  an  awful  life  -  all 
day  long  she  Is  nagging  at  him,  biit  at  night  she  excels,  for  she  yells,  and 
shouts,  and  chatters,  and  cries,  enough'  to  deafen  one.  Last  night  she 
•  pealed  out  a  regular  triple  bob-major  from  her  belfry,  but  so  discordantly 
that  for  the  first  time  I  had  a  patient  in  hospital !  I  relieved  him  for  once 
of  his  better  half,  locking  her  up  for  the  night  by  herself  in  the  dark,  to 
brew  mitichief  for  the  morrow,  and  pull  her  own  hair  instead  of  that  of 
her  husband.  She  came  out  this  morning,  however,  considerably  sub- 
dued. 

'*  Feb.  27th.  —Since  writing  the  above  we  have  made  scarcely  any  prog- 
ress, and  are  just  now  drifting  in  an  entirely  opposite  direction  to  the 
one  we  wish  to  take,  and  are  some  000  miles  distant  from  Mauritius. 

*'  March  4th,  9  A.  M.— Just  arrived  off  Port  Louis,  have  anchored,  and 
the  health  officer  has  been  alongside,  and  who  should  he  be  but  an  old 
fellow-student  of  mine.  We  were  told  that  Paris  capitulated  on  Jan.  2Gth, 
1871,  but  nothing  further,  as  we  are  quanintined  because  we  have  coolies 
<m  board.  We  have,  however,  from  the  Bell  buoy  a  good  view  of  the  har- 
bor and  town  of  Port  Ix>uis,  as  well  as  of  the  Pieter  Botte  mouiitjiin, 
which,  I  believe,  has  been  ascended  two  or  three  times.  It  has  a  curious 
summit,  which  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  ascend,  though  this  h:is 
l)een  accomplished  by  flying  a  kite  over,  and  so  getting  ropes  jurross. 
Things  seem  very  different  here  from  Natal,  and  on  an  older  and  more 
established  footing.  After  waiting  until  3  o'clock,  no  permit  has  come 
for  us  to  go  on  shore,  but  water  has  come  alongside,  at  least  the  authorities 
left  it  about  200  yards  from  us  and  we  had  to  fetch  it,  all  the  crew  leaving 
the  water  boat.  Why  such  absurd  regulations  should  exist,  when  our  ship 
is  perfectly  healthy  and  from  a  healthy  port,  I  cannot  possibly  under- 
stand. We  might  surely  have  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt  on  board,  com- 
bined with  a  mixture  of  cholera,  yellow  fever  and  small-|)ox,  to  account 
for  the  way  we  are  treated.  They  even  float  a  letter  to  us,  in  a  boat  with 
a  tow  line;  like  Mr.  Meagles  in  *  Little  Dorrit,'  it  is  enough  to  make  one 
'  Allong  and  Marshong,"  and  fume  and  swear ;  but  so  it  is. 

'*  The  master  of  the  quarantine  boat  will  come  presently  to  get  paid  for 
the  water,  and  he  takes  away  any  letters,  and  this  among  others.   .     .     . 


i( 


At  Ska,  March  IGth,  1871. 

**Mt  Drar :  In  my  letter  to  you  from  Mauritius,  which  I  suppose 

you  will  have  long  ago  received,  you  saw  that  I  was  much  disaj)pi)inleil 
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by  not  getting  on  shore  through  the  quarantine  regulations,  which  are 
very  strictly  carried  out.  Round  about  Mauritius  there  are  several 
islands,  viz.,  Flat  Island,  where  a  quarantine  station  is.  Round  Island, 
'wiiere  a  light-house  stands  365  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  behind  these 
Sugar  Loaf  Island,  which  rises  with  precipitous  cliffs,  and  is  merely  a  bare 
rock,  also  the  Islot  Gabriel.  In  sailing  without  steam,  vessels  come  to 
Port  Louis  at  the  windward  side  icast)  of  the  island,  and  sail  in  a  kind  of 
channel  between  these  islands  and  the  mainland,  as  I  will  call  it.  We 
sighted  the  south  corner  of  Mauritius  about  4  P.  M.,  but  kept  off  until  day- 
break next  morning  (Saturday)  when  we  made  for  our  anchorage  at  the 
Bell  buoy  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  The  coasting 
round  the  island  which  we  made  was  very  pleasant.  It  was  a  beautiful 
sunshiny  morning,  with  a  gentle  eight  knots  an  hour  breeze.  We  passed 
the  Gunner's  Quoin,  near  which  the  English  landed  when  they  took  the 
island  from  the  French,  Nov.  29th,  1810,  and  very  close  to  it  we  went, 
within  a  stone's  throw.  It  is  a  large  bluff  which  juts  out  with  perpen- 
dicular cliffs  all  around.  The  water  is  deep  enough,  but  it  would  be  a 
frightful  place  to  run  against  in  the  night.  After  rounding  th's  headland 
we  stood  closer  in,  and  got  pretty  views  of  the  island,  and  the  district  of 
Pamplemouse,  the  background  being  closed  in  by  the  lofty  mountains,  of 
which  the  Pieter  Botte  forms  one  of  the  principal  features,  towering  2,076 
feet  above  the  sea  like  a  Titanic  obelisk.  We  could  see  the  green  fields 
when'  *de  sugar  cane  grows,' the  mills  with  their  smoky  chimneys,  the 
houses  of  the  planters,  with  their  steep  thatched  roofs,  beautiful  ver- 
andahs and  grassy  lawns,  well  cut  and  kept,  running  down  in  some  places 
to  the  beach.  As  I  gazed  I  pictured  to  myself  the  poor  groaning  coolies, 
doomed  to  sweat  in  the  mills  and  to  toil  painfully  in  the  fields;  yet  this 
even  was  a  far  easier  task  than  to  conceive  how  the  '  Reaper,  whose  name 
is  Death,'  who  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  stalking  through  this 
island,*  could  ever  have  used  his  sickle  so  keenly  in  such  a  pleasant  place. 
We  were  soon  at  Port  Louis,  passing  by  a  barque  from  ^Newcastle, 
N.  S.  W.,  and  anchored  just  opposite  a  fort  bristling  with  guns,  over 
which  the  Union  Jack,  *  The  fiag  that's  braved  a  thous^md  years,  the 
battle  and  the  breeze,'  was  proudly  flying. 

*' '  From  Hull,  Hell  and  Halifax,'*  Good  Lord  deliver  us, '' '  the  thieves  in 
the  good  old  days  used  to  devoutly  pray.  If  they  could  have  had  my 
experience  their  litany  would  have  been  *  From  all  sailing  ships,  coolie 
ships  and  Scotch  ships,  *'  Spare  us  good  Lord.'"  The  captain  of  this  ship 
is  a  Scotchman,  his  mate  is  Scotch  too.  The  former  seems  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  every  one  he  comes  in  contact  with  has  a  design  upon  him, 
and  he  is  also  morbidly  impressed  with  the  pleasing  delusion  that  all  gov- 
ernment officers  are  his  servants,  i)aid  to  wait  on  him.  I  can  here  see  and 
learn  to  my  cost  how  to  save  money.  The  flour  we  are  using  is  (juite  sour, 
but  still  the  cask  must  be  finished  before  another  is  opened  ;  the  potatoes 
are  old  and  unfit  to  eat ;  the  salt  beef  is  salt  indeed,  and  the  tongues  are 

•  Remittent  fever  of  a  vinileut  and  t^xceptioually  faUd  typo  had  been  prevalent  in  Mauritius  fora 
coniiiderable  period  Home  year  or  two  previously. 
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Httivel}'  rotten — so  that  to  eat  tliem  is  an  imposBibUity— but  vhen 
tlruwned  in  vinegar  and  incensed  in  niuBlurd  It  is  wonderful  wbat  an  autiri* 
inwitlniition  uiii;;bt  not  fancy  them  to  be.  Tbe  butt«r  is  rtini-id  :  the  tin 
*<Mipa  oplendid  euiotics  ;  the  biiwuit  so  hnrd  that  uiy  poor  tP(i<h  rofuM  to 
do  duty  :  the  water  ho  putrid  that  I  And  it  advisable  to  Iiold  my  ntiau  uud 
pil]!  it  down.  Thla  style  of  living  h&n  considerably  reduced  lue,  but  I 
'ra'tgnuublr.aHi  hc«  it  would  be  oHeleaa,  1  rather chuclile internally.  The 
>  Is  n  yonng,  pig-headed,  uncouth  block  of  hunutuity,  thitt  wanU 
fckin^  Into  shape  with  a  cat  o'-nine  tnilM.  his  principal  delight  conHists  in 
lUnK  thiwc  under  him  very  jiet  nmues  indeed.    The  second  male  is  a 

it  (dlow,  yountt.  a  colonial,  born  in  Tobago. 
"We  found  we  should  have  to  remain  three  days  before  permission 
would  beg'iveu  us  to  go  on  shore,  so  we  got  (some  water  off  under  qaoran- 
10  ivgiilatlons,  luvviiig  on  oflloer  in  n  bout  sailing  round  and  round  ua 
nilnualiy  at  a  distance  of  2lX)  yards,  to  see  that  no  one  had  anycowmu- 
□ttion  with  us.  With  a  gloss  we  could  see  into  portions  of  Port  Louisa 
a  lies  at  the  foot  of  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  and  seenie  quietly 
J  under  their  protecting  wings.  Un  the  one  side  of  the  town  lies  the 
li  tmrthworlcB  for  defend.',  on  the  other  is  the  quarter  InluibittHl 
e  block  t»opulatinn,  thousands  of  whose  little  shanties  we  could  see, 
•m  the  Blu|>e  uf  the  bill,  and  surrounded  with  trees.  Further  on  we 
il  |iiilnt«d  out  to  us  the  railway  company's  works  and  the  railway,  with 
«  vlailucl  crotwlng  a  deep  ravine.  The  Pieter  Botte  mountAiu,  though 
fl  bigbmit  in  the  ii-laiid.  la  very  oouspiimous.  We  weighed  anchor  at 
0  P.  M..  and  gut  nl  lost  fulr  away  for  India.  One  event  has  occurred 
i  tl)«  monotony  of  our  journey,  vis.,  the  death  of  an  old  coolie 
Uwr  body  waa  couiuiitted  to  the  deep  without  any  religious 
f  tke  morning  after  her  decease,  so  that  now,  iiistvad  of 

•■  ■  SliakiuK  ou  bat  ci»llo«  |>llb<r. 

nut  howl  honn  wllh  iho  lioivlng  bUlo»: 

n  continue  t«  do  so,  I  think,  until  the  sea  is  called  upon  .to  deliver 

■  dcAil.  a8  we  burleil  her  in  about  1,000  to  2,000  fathoms  of  water,  the 

im  of  which  I  do  not  suppose  she  will  ever  reach.    SbehnsouesoQon 

I,  who  tnkos  tlie  matter  very  caludy,  Mahomed  in  the  Koran  giving 

il  iKipra  ot  the  fiitnre  bliss  of  the  faithful,  of  which  slie,  I  am  sure,  was 

!,  pnii'Ing  devoutly  every  morning  with  her  face  turned  to  Mecca.    In 

t,  thr*«  piH>i>k'  would  put  to  shame  thousands  of  Europeans  in  the  way 

y  obMrve  their  rrliglous  rites,    (iolng  along  tbe  deck  at  sunrise,  I  can 

o  with  tln^ir  faces  turned  to  Mecca,  ollie  b  woreliipping  the  sun. 

Icing  inientiy  at  it.  and  returning  thanks  that  they  are  pi'rmllted  to 

>  Morions  light  oiiw  mure,  oliiers  calling  on  the  beneficent  deity, 

mn,  whsreoi  1  am  afraid  those  who  ought  t-o  know  better  omit  to  do 

g  of  th«  sort. 

rub  27th.— .^in<w  writing  last  we  have  hail  three  more  deaths-a 

n  und  a  child.   Before  they  were  committed  to  tbe  deep  they 

f  atiwn  up  hi  long  canvas  bags.    The  man,  when  he  was  put 

t  mn;iuih1  anwIUing  to  leave  us.    He  got  caught  on  u  chain  level 
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with  the  waves,  and  at  the  speed  we  were  going,  with  his  back  bent 
tightly  across  it,  he  stuck  for  a  long  time,  it  seeming  impossible  to  shake 
him  off  I  The  poor  woman  was  a  Christian,  and  my  Roman  Catholic  friend 
came  to  the  front  in  full  force.  It  was  quite  refreshing  to  see  the  energy 
he  exhibited  and  the  gusto  with  which  he  repeated  his  prayers  and  told 
his  beads.  He  evidently  seemed  to  appreciate  the  opportunity  which 
providence  had  afforded  him  of  showing  his  peculiar  powers.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  have  seen  any  one  buried  at  sea,  but  on  me  the  peculiar, 
solemn  plash  which  the  body  gives  when  it  touches  the  water,  has  even  a- 
more  impressive  effect  than  when  the  earth  thrown  on  a  coffln-lid  rattles 
a  doleful  accompaniment  to  the  refrain,  'ashes  to  ashes  and  dust  to  dust. 

''  81st. — Weather  is  still  continuing  very  c^ilm.  The  coolies  yesterday 
determined  to  make  a  grand  offering  to  the  Deity.  All  shades  of  religious 
o])inions  merged  their  differences,  Mussulmen,  Brahmins,  Christians,  all 
contributing  something  to  propitiate  the  Almighty  Power  which  'unseen 
they  feel.'  You  may  laugh,  but  I  also  contributed,  when  after  a  prayer 
to  Allah  and  his  prophet  Mahomed,  we  all  shouted  a  grand  *  Hurrah  !  * — an 
unanimous  shout  it  was.  After  this  the  money  offering  was  tied  up  in  a 
bag  and  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  mainmast,  in  'sure  and  certain  hope  * 
of  a  fair  wind  resulting.  Strange  to  say,  such  has  followed,  and  this 
morning  we  are  bowling  along  at  ten  knots  an  hour. 

*' April  8th.— Yesterday  we  sighted  Ceylon,  and  during  the  day  sailed 
slowly  past  it  at  a  good  distance  from  its  shores,  which  with  a  glass  I 
could  see  to  be  magnificently  wooded.  The  first  conquerors  of  Ceylon 
were  Portuguese,  the  Dutch  took  it  from  them,  and  the  English  in  turn 
drove  out  the  latter,  and  have  held  it  ever  since,  which,  mutatis  mutandis^ 
is  about  the  history  of  all  our  colonies. 

"The  highest  mountain  in  Ceylon  is  called  Adam's  Peak,  about  7,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  which  we  could  see  dimly  in  the  far  background. 
Nearer  us,  we  saw  *  Westminster  Abbey,'  some  2,000  feet  high,  and  much 
closer  to  the  coast.     We  are  now  within  300  miles  of  Madras. 

"  April  11th.— Madras  is  a  splendid  phice  to  look  at  from  shipboard.  I 
go  ashore  this  morning.  Surf-boats  cime  early  alongside,  curious  looking 
things,  about  forty  feet  long,  very  light,  not  drawing  more  than  two  feet 
of  water,  and  manned  by  thirteen  to  sixteen  coolies,  with  long  oars.  We 
saw  aL«o  some  catamarans,  these  being  made  of  three  logs  of  wood  just 
tied  together,  and  it  is  i)erfectly  asu^niching  to  see  how  they  go  along  over 
the  surf,  paddled  by  two  Hindoos.  Well,  the  Ciiptain  and  myself  went 
ashore,  to  dance  attendance  at  the  halls  of  the  great.  How  it  would  open 
some  of  the  Natal  people's  eyes  if  they  could  only  see  how  things  are  done 
here  !  to  see  the  Hindoo  clerks  in  the  merchants'  houses,  in  the  custom-^ 
house,  everywhere ;  fine  tall  men,  some  young,  some  old  and  venerable^ 
all  arrayed  in  spotless  white,  with  matchless  turbans. 

**The  luxury,  the  silent  evidence  of  wealth  and  prosperity  which  one 
sees  everywhere,  is  very  great  in  contrast  with  poor  little  Natal.  The 
office  of  the  agent  of  the  ship  is  as  grand  a  building  fis  the  D'Urban  court- 
house, and  far  more  luxuriously  fitted  up,  punkahs  playing  all  day,  and 


^lITiwing  u.  oooUiijjT  breeze.  SolxHly  thinks  of  walking ;  in  cabs  and  car- 
tiasea  bir  liundnxlB  Uie  liltwik  und  whiu<  are  all  riding.  It  isrittherruriouB 
to  Me  the  old  chimney  pi>t  ngain ;  it  Heeme  the  correct  tliiiiR  here  for 
'  inm.'  that  is  tlie  baml  and  the  park  after  ihe  sea  breer.e  eets  la,  any  at 
Suit,  I  wpnt  thia  afternoon  to  tin.-  people's  park  to  see  the menngrrie. 
Ttey  I  HIM  mil  some  Hplendid  limis,  tigers,  jackals,  uioukeys,  etc.,  but  I  could 
Dotaiuptolieitr  tlieliund.  a«my  time  was  limited. 

"  The  collector  of  citstouis  and  the  port  doctor  ar*  coniinK  ofT  to-inor- 
ww  woniini;  at  7  o'cl'jck  tn  pnBS  the  coolies.  1  eii>eflt  the  captain  will 
«ui  me  Ui  go  wiih  him  to  Calcutta, 

Off  Sacqob  Lioht-bocsk,  Rivkr  Hooqhlt,  April  Slgt,  1871. 

"Ml  Dkar ;  I  hope  you  have  received  a  note  inforuilng  you  of  luy 

mningon  here  fn>ai  Madras.  I  will  now  endeavor  to  follow  my  own  foot- 
itqMover  again  on  paper.  On  the  Tuesday  morning  Handed  at  Madras. 
It  li  •  Ixrge  city,  built  right  on  the  sea-beach,  facing  the  roiling  surf;  it 
*«u»  a  mystery  that  anybody  should  ever  have  thought  of  founding  a 
ntj  UD  such  a  sit«,  bat  in  the  days  when  the  old  East  India  Company 
wu  merely  a  lucroantlle,  cotton  buying  and  speculating  firm,  liefora  it 
Uinnghl.  by  mixing  itaelf  in  native  broils,  to  iniTeaae  its  power,  this 
wwduue.  as  much  no  doubt  asanylhing  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  some 
of  III"  nggresaions  whii'h  the  French  at  Pond  it  berry,  some  sixty  milea  to 
tiw  Bouth.  were  then  making,  for  the  French  taught  us  the  plan  of  '  pro- 
tecting' the  natives.  It  was  entirely  in  this  Presideocy  tlmt  Lord  Cllve, 
rrom  being  a  mere  clerk,  achieved  his  early  reitowa,  and  managed  before 
lu  Diui  twenty -seven  to  retire  on  £40,000  a  yenr. 

"  Well,  the  town  and  suburbs  extend  some  four  or  five  miles  along  the 
boKh.  Talk  about  hardening  the  D'Urbnn  atrecls,  hut  to  harden  these 
tiUMt  h*re  float  a  mint  of  money.  They  axe  nil  around  fur  miles  as 
l«v«l  «a  a  billiard  table,  or  if  you  would  prefer  the  simile,  as  flut  lis  a 
gnvts-fttone — the  game,  you  know,  gets  finished  at  both  places!  The  mer- 
»'iifflcea,  post  offlpe,  telegraph  offlce.  Supreme  Court,  are  all  near  the 
^pl*r,  and  to  the  rear  and  southward  of  these  is  the  native  town.  These 
^blln  buildiugB  are  all  fine  ones,  though  the  dust  and  glare  give  the 
pnuidv  of  them  a  parrlied  appearance ;  inside,  however,  they  are  got  Up 
18  of  expense,'  Comfort  must  be  thought  of  in  this  climate. 
T  still  to  tb«  south,  say  a  mile,  is  Fort  St.  George.    This  is  the  flmC 

,  I  have  been  in,  and  it  seemed  to  my  Ineiticrienoed  eye  to  be  im- 
fnipuible,  bnsllon  on  liastion.  fosse  on  fuNse.    The  fort  is  lit  with  gas, 

1  Ituiide.  which  comprises.  I  should  imagine,  some  thousands  of  acrM. 
dwr«  are  the  government  buildings,  mint,  soldiers'  quarters  and  ur- 
waaL  Here  daring  th«  mutiny  came  all  the  white  people  and  the  Bu- 
rutona.  lU  Ihtry  call  half-castes.  There  is  also  an  American  Ice  Co.,  with 
a  maffnineent  ice-bouse  some  SOO  feet  high. 

"  Then  1  went  to  a  tiative  baiaar,  where  you  may  buy  any  tiling  from  a 
work  on  m«llcine  down  to  a  pair  of  slippers.  1  was  much  btrnck  with  the 
fanitliarity  of  these  natives  with  English,  neiirly  every  man  I&liu  It.  and 
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the  hundreds  of  carriage  drivers  all  speak  it  well.  I  afterward  visited  the 
Mount  Road,  where  all  the  aristocratic  shops  are,  and  where  the  elite  do 
dwell,  saw  the  governor's  house,  then  the  general  hospital,  a  fine  build- 
ing, which  I  went  round  with  Dr.  Chi|)perfield,  a  very  nice  mai,  who 
pointed  me  out  many  interesting  cases.  On  Sunday  morning,  at  half- 
past  five,  I  was  on  the  pier  to  catch  the  ship's  boat,  got  on  board,  and  we 
set  sail  at  once.  While  I  was  waiting  Lord  Napier,  the  Governor,  came 
down  with  his  staff  ;  he  looked  quite  pale  and  worn. 

*'  It  was  most  interesting  to  watch  the  Mausurah  boatmen  on  their  cata- 
marans, shooting  through  the  surf,  and  difficult  to  realize  that  before 
the  building  of  the  pier  at  Madras  everybody  and  everything  had  to  be 
landed  through  this  surf ;  now  this  pier,  which  is  of  light  iron  girder 
work,  projects  beyond,  and  passengers  and  cargo  can  be  landed  on  it, 
which  is  a  great  convenience.  Guessing  roughly,  it  is  600  to  700  yards 
long,  and  during  a  terrible  typhoon  which  raged  here  some  two  years  ago 
a  French  vessel  ran  right  through  the  middle  of  it. 

"  Our  captain,  going  up  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  got  very  drunk.  He  man- 
aged to  crawl  out  of  his  berth  yesterday  the  first  time  since  leaving 
Madras.  As  the  fellow  is  detested,  it  afforded  amusement  (as  his  suffer- 
ing was  self-inflicted)  to  hear  him  sighing,  hiccoughing  and  groaning  with 
remorse  of  mind  and  stomach,  unable  to  eat,  afraid  to  drink  and  just  strong 
enough  to  call  in  whispers  'Steward/  1  advised  a  little  brandy,  *  a  hair 
of  the  dog  that  bit  him/  but  recollecting  his  greed,  on  second  considera- 
tion, I  thought  it  would  be  a  double  lesson  and  that  I  could  inflict  a  little 
more  mental  torture  by  ordering  champagne,  stimulating  his  stomach  and 
teaching  his  pocket  a  lesson  at  the  same  time.  We  have  fine  weather  this 
morning,  but  contrary  winds,  and  are  tacking  about,  whilst  tugs  are 
provokingly  steaming  past  us,  and  pulling  at  us  as  if  in  derision. 

**  Saturday,  April  22d. — When  1  wrote  the  foregoing  yesterday,  I  did  not 
anticipate  such  a  night  as  we  have  just  passed.  Anchored  in  these  roads 
(Saugor)  for  the  night;  at  about  8  p.m.  a  regular  north-easter  came  on. 
In  my  life,  so  far,  I  have  never  experienced  anything  like  it  ;  it  was  ac- 
companied by  thunder  and  lightning.  The  crashes  of  thunder  made  the 
ship  groan  again,  and  the  lightning  was  like  a  continuous  exhibition  of 
lime  light,  the  flashes  succeeding  one  another  with  such  terrible  quick- 
ness that  I  could,  I  think,  have  read  with  ease,  excepting  that  perhaps 
the  light  might  have  been  too  luridly  bright.  Then  the  wind,  I  cannot 
describe — when  I  tell  you  that  it  whistled  throui^h  the  bare  rigging  so 
that  I  could  not  hear  myself  speak  on  the  poop,  may  give  you  some  faint 
idea  of  its  power.  The  moaning  and  sighing  was  painfully  weird  and 
dismal,  reminding  me  of  my  f€»elings  long  ago,  when  first  reading  *  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,'  where  Legree  is  worked  upon  by  the  mcmning  In  the  key- 
hole up  stairs  ;  but  to  add  to  all  this  were  the  cries  and  entreaties  of  the 
coolies  to  obtain  freedom,  the  captain  having  battened  them  down  in 
their  quarters.  Well,  it  blew  strong  and  stronger,  faces  began  to  get  long 
and  longer,  the  captain  looked  as  if  he  would  give  anything  to  get  the 
tug,  which  in  his  meanness  he  had  that  afternoon  refused,  and  I  began 
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to  think  that  what  appears  to  be  to  man's  advantage  may  in  the  long  run 
prove  his  ruin,  and  to  wish  that  I  had  stopped  in  Madras. 

'*The  anchor  began  to  drag,  excitement  increasing,  all  hands  to  let 

down  a  second,  I  knew  too  well  we  had  not  a  third  (you  will  recollect  we  lost 

it  at  Natal),  so  now  our  hopes  were  centred  in  either  the  gale  moderating, 

or  the  anchors  holding  true.    The  worst  thing  for  us  was  the  wind  was 

against  the  tide,  and  tended  to  make  us  run  over  our  anchors  and  snap 

the  cables.    After  at>out  two  hours'  anxiety  the  wind  gradually  declined, 

but  the  thunder  and  lightning  continued  all  night.    This  morning  we 

have  taken  the  tug  for  £50  to  Calcutta,  some  sixty  miles,  so  if  all  is  well 

we  shall  be  there  to-night.     *They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  see 

the  wonders  of  the  deep  I ' 

''Sunday,  28d.— We  did  not  get  down  to  Calcutta  last  night  on 
account  of  a  two  hours'  detention  in  the  river  by  another  squall,  and  we 
anchored  about  seven  miles  to  the  south.  This  morning  w^e  started  at 
4  A.M.  and  arrived  at  the  coolie  depot  at  7  A.Bf.  The  Protector  was  not 
long  in  coming  on  board,  and  in  an  hour  the  ship  was  emptied  of  its 
living,  noisy,  restless,  filthy  freight.  Here  ends  the  first  chapter  of  my 
coolie  experiences,  and  the  second  will  never  open. 

"  India  is  a  wonderful  coimtry,  and  Calcutta  is  a  prince  of  cities,  ought 
I  to  say  queen  ?  It  is  lit  with  gas,  and  water  is  laid  on  to  the  dwellings, 
up-stairs  and  down  ;  the  houses  are  simply  magnificent,  and  here  a  man 
can  see  that  it  is  possible  not  only  to  exist,  but  to  live.  From  Saugor  to 
Calcutta,  say  100  miles  or  more,  as  far  inland  as  I  could  see,  the  riveKs 
banks  were  inhabited  by  a  teeming  population.  I  speak  truly  when  I  say 
that  every  inch  of  ground  was  occupied.  This  de!ta  must  give  support 
to  thousiiuds  upon  thousands.  It  is  easy  in  observing  this  dense  i)opula- 
tion  to  see  how  cholera,  fever  and  dysentery  must  play  frightful  havoc 
when  they  rage  amongst  it,  and  to  picture  what  terrible  loss  of  life  the 
failure  of  one  season's  rice  crop  would  produce.  The  country  is  exceed- 
ingly low  and  flat,  and  there  is  an  embankment  at  each  side  of  the  river 
to  restrain  any  extraordinary  rise.  In  the  great  cyclone  in  1864  there  was 
a  great  storm  wave  forty  feet  high  which  swept  over  the  whole  of  this 
<t>untry— a  regular  deluge,  the  only  wonder  was  how  even  one  soul 
escaped.  The  pilot  told  me  that  he  came  down  next  day  in  a  steamer, 
and  though  the  river  is  a  mile  wide  at  Diamond  Harbor,  and  continues 
to  increase  seaward,  he  could  see  nothing  but  the  dead  bodies  of  men. 
women  and  children,  cattle  and  horses.  From  his  description  the  sight 
must  have  been  a  truly  appalling  one.  Ships  drawing  some  fourteen  feet 
and  twenty  feet  water  were  driven  three  miles  inland  and  left  high  and 
dry. 

"I  have  been  driving  about  all  day  seeing  the  streets,  shops,  etc.; 
there  are  here  25,000  white  and  more  than  a  million  colored  inhabitants. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  walking,  as  the  sun  is  overpowering,  and  you 
feel  as  if  it  would  knock  you  down,  so  powerful  is  it.  The  Government 
House,  where  Lord  Mayo  resides,  is  a  magnificent  palace.  He  and  all  the 
aristocracy  are  gone  away  to  Simla,  in  the  Himalayas,  for  the  hot  season. 
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I  also  visited  the  moseum,  but  it  is  badly  kept,  and  there  is  not  maoh  to 
see,  bat  the  native  bazaars  are  the  most  wonderful  places  that  I  ever  waa 
in— narrow  streets,  full  of  small  shops,  each  crammed  with  merchandise 
of  every  description.  A  man,  to  all  appearance  caged  in  a  den,  tuma 
out  and  shows  you  cashmere  shawls  worth  thousands  of  rupees,  another 
one  Jewelry,  another  silks,  another  Japan  and  China  curiosities — the 
business  done  being  astonishing.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  take  a 
trip  up  country  before  I  leave  India,  and  visit  the  principal  memorable 
scenes  of  the  Indian  mutiny— Cawn pore,  Arrah,  Lucknow,  Agra,  not 
omitting  the  Holy  City  of  Benares,  the  head  centre  of  Brahminism,  to 
which  all  good  Hindoos  make  a  pilgrimage  at  least  once  in  their  lives. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


^B  TRIP     TO    BBN'ARES. — CAWKPORE. — AGRA, —  HOMEWARD     VOYAOK 
^M  1.1  TOE  8.  S.  "VIXEN."— UISTHESS.—PEKi:.OUS  TRAMP.— ADEN 

^1  AT  LAST. — SUEZ    CASAI.. — ENGLAND. — AFRICA    ONCE   MURE. 

HAVING  finished  all  the  "retl  tapo"'  (which  the  nature  of 
my  pi-culiai-  cliarge  demamleil)  with  Dr.  Grant,  the  coolio 
ciTiigralion  ugent  In  Calcutta,  I  made  arrangements  wiih 
thii  captain  of  tho  Vixen,  then  lying  in  the  Hooghly,  to  take 
Ixneilical  charge  of  his  steamer  on  her  return  voyage  through 
|*|]e  Suez  Canal  to  England, 

As  she  did  not  sail  until  the  Oth  of  the  month  (May),  I  found 
II  hud  time  enough  loft  to  visit,  as  I  had  proposed  to  myself, 
(the  principal  scenes  of  the  Indian  mutiny.  After  spending 
l*T«;ral  days  in  Calrulta,  I  left  Hourah, where  the  station  of 
the  Ea-st  Indian  Railway  is,  at  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and 
vtiuok  a  return  ticket  allowing  me  to  stop  anywhere  en  route  to 
I  Agra  and  hack. 

If  I  were  to  describe  the  whole  of  my  trip,  of  which  I  wrote 

I  full  account  at  the  time,  I  am  afraid  I  should  weary  my 

n-udeni,  tho  circumstances  and  places    connected   witli  the 

I  memorable  outbreak  of  the  Indian  mutiny  being  too  well 

Iknuwn  to  bear  repetition 

1  may,  however,  briefly  state  that  I  visited  the  French  eet- 
blement  of  Chandernagore.  twenty-two  miles  from  Calcutta, 
Bike  a  Frt-nch  oasis  in  an  English  desert,  or  a  French  desert  in 
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an  English  oasis,  as  my  readers  may  prefer,  being  only  two 
miles  long  by  one  broad,  and  pacing  by  numberless  stations, 
rested  at  Dinapore,  and  then  went  straight  on  to  Benares,  the 
Holy  City.  Here  the  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Ganges,  the 
tliousands  of  temples  and  mosques,  especially  the  Doorga 
Khoud,  or  monkey  temple,  and  its  chattering,  grinning  crew 
of  sacred  inhabitants,  the  numberless  splendid  ghats  along  the 
river  side,  with  thousands  of  men  and  women  bathing  and 
praying,  the  Lingam.  or  well  of  life,  at  which  all  pilgrims- 
drink,  the  burning  *  ghat  "  where  bodies  after  being  reduced  to 
ashes  are  committed  to  the  Holy  River,  and  the  Mosque  of 
Aurunzebe.  kept  me  well  employed  for  a  day  or  two.  I  then 
visited  Mirzapore,  Allahabad,  a  great  railway  centre,  and 
came  on  to  Cawnpore.  saw,  of  course,  the  Memorial  Garden, 
the  well  down  which  ''a  great  company  of  Christian  people, 
chiefly  women  and  children,"  the  dying  and  the  dead,  were 
thrown  bv  the  order  of  Xana  Sahib,  and  then  branched  off  to 
Lucknow.  Never  shall  I  forget  tiie  scene  presented  by  the 
Kaiser  Bagh,  the  great  work  of  tlie  ex-king's  reign,  and  its 
gardens,  the  Secunderbagh,  where  tlie  03d  Highlanders  and 
53d  foot,  in  fearful  revenge,  bayoneted  to  a  man  2,000  rebel 
Sepoys,  the  fantastic  Marfiniere.  a  school  founded  by  an 
eccentric  Frenchman  formerly,  in  the  service  of  the  Hon.  Sast 
India  Co.,  about  eighty-five  years  ago,  the  Residency,  where  for 
five  long  months  a  little  band  of  noble  hearts  held  out,  and  the 
room  where  the  shell  burst  that  was  the  death  of  Sir  Henrv 
Lawrence.  I  walked  along  the  portico  so  graphically  pictured 
by  Trevelyan  in  his  *' Cawnpore,"  which  called  to  my  mind 
tlk*  passage  where  he  says  :  '*  Still,  amidst  the  fantastic  edifices 
of  Lucknow.  hard  by  a  shattered  gateway,  rise  or  lie  prostrate 
the  pillars  of  a  grass-grown  portico.  Beneath  that  verandah, 
in  the  July  evening,  preferring  the  risk  of  the  hostile  missiles 
to  the  confinement  of  a  stifling  cellar,  was  dying  Henry  Law- 
rence, th(»  man  who  tried  to  do  his  duty An 

Englishman  does  not  require  any  extraneous  incentives  to 
emotion  when,  leaning  against  the  beams  of  that  archway,  he 
recalls  who  have  thereby  gone  in  and  out,  bent  on  what 
errands  and  thinking  what  thoughts.  Between  those  door- 
posts have  walked  Peel  and  Havelock,  and  gentle  Outram  and 
stout  Sir  Colin,  heroes  who  no  longer  tread  the  earth.''     Tlie 
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ruins  of  the  Residency  and  the  adjoining  houses  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  as  far  as  possible  in  the  state  they  were  left 
after  **the  relief."  To  describe,  however,  the  cemetery  close 
by,  with  its  beautifully  cut  green-grass  turf,  to  picture  the 
tombstones  to  loved  husbands,  erected  by  devoted  wives,  and 
recount  their  deeply  touching  inscriptions,  to  portray  the 
monuments  in  remembrance  of  comrades  in  arms  carried 
away  by  war,  cholera,  dysentery  and  fever,  or  to  tell  of 
others,  on  which  were  written  all  manner  of  poetical  ex- 
tracts and  quotations  from  Holy  Writ,  would  be  an  impossi- 
bility. Full  of  melancholy  memories  is  the  spot,  and  it  was 
with  a  sense  of  relief  I  left  the  mournful  scene.  I  then  started 
for  Agra,  906  miles  by  railway  from  Calcutta,  visited  the  fort 
overlooking  the  Jumna,  saw  the  celebrated  bath  with  its  mimic 
cascades  in  the  Monarch's  Palace,  and  then  drove  to  the  Taj 
M<ahal,  a  mausoleum  built  by  the  Shah  Jehan  for  the  tomb  of 
his  favorite  Begum,  which  was  finished  just  forty  years  ago 
at  a  cost  of  £3,000,000,  heard  the  delicious  undulations  and 
marvelous  acoustic  properties  of  its  dome,  dwelt  with  astonish- 
ment on  the  jeweler's  inlaid  work  of  jasper,  agate,  cornelian 
an<l  other  precious  stones  in  the  fine,  white  polished  marble, 
an<i  admired  the  noble  cypress  trees  growing  in  the  gardens. 
After  resting  here  a  day  or  twq  I  returned  to  Calcutta  well 
pleased  with  my  excursion. 

Leaving  by  the  Vixen,  we  steamed  down  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
and  stayed  for  a  few  hours  at  Madras,  on  leaving  which  place 
our  troubles  began. 

Accidents  were  continually  happening  to  the  engines,  de- 
lays were  constantly  occurring,  the  wind  was  against  us,  until 
matters  culminated  as  I  will  allow  my  letter  to  tell. 

**  Ix  The  Red  Sea,  June  20th,  1871. 

**Mt  Dear :  Since  writing  to  you  from  Calcutta  we  have  been 

dragging  along  a  weary  existence  in  puch  a  steamer!  what  with  opposing 
currents,  head  winds  and  weak  power,  we  only  just  managed  to  make  Cape 
Ouardafui,  when  our  coal  ran  short,  such  a  game  I  hen-<»<K)ps,  wooden 
t>oxes,  spare  spars,  cabin  partitions,  then  the  masts  were  burned  to  k(»ep 
us  going.  At  last  the  captain  sent  the  chief  oflBcer  away  in  an  open  boat 
to  Aden,  which  was  distant  some  forty  miles,  on  Sunday  evening  the  4th, 
to  try  and  obtain  a  tug  or  coal.  After  he  left,  the  steamer  would  not  even 
steer  under  the  sail  she  carried,  but  drifted  down  on  the  Arabian  coast, 
untU  we  were  compelled  to  anchor  on  Wednesday,  alK)ut  9  A.  M.     The 
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captain  and  myself,  with  four  boatmen,  at  once  went  on  shore  to  see  what 
the  country  was  like  and  to  see  if  wood  was  procurable.  As  you  can  im- 
agine, distilling  water  with  spars  worth  from  £20  to  £50  each  was  not  a 
paying  game.  We  landed  and  found  low  brushwood  which  would  answer 
the  purpose,  and  immediately  signaled  the  steamer  for  another  boat  and 
a  working  party  to  come  off;  we  then  walked  in  the  direction  of  some 
lofty  mountains  inland,  when  we  saw  the  natives,  roving  Arabs  and  Som- 
alis,  coming  down  in  force  ;  the  captain  and  I  approached  them.  There 
was  nothing  else  to  be  done,  for  we  were  too  far  from  the  boats  to  retire, 
and  found  them  all  more  or  less  armed,  the  majority  with  old-fashioned 
matchlocks.  Of  course  we  did  not  relish  these  appearances,  as  in  addition 
they  had  large  knives  stuck  in  their  girdles,  and  all  the  books  of  sailing 
directions  for  this  coast  characterize  them  as  bloody,' cut-throat,  treacher- 
ous wretches.  One  of  the  boatmen,  however,  wlio  came  on  shore  with  us, 
on  seeing  them,  ran  off  to  the  beach.  Luckily  for  us  the  second  boat  had 
just  arrived,  and  meeting  the  crew  he  told  them  of  our  situation,  and 
they  came  running  to  our  assistance.  This  had  a  tfalutary  effect  upon 
tliem,  and  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  retire.  As  matters  on  board  were 
proceeding  to  extremities,  iind  seeing  there  was  a  doubt  whether  the  mate 
had  got  to  land  or  not,  I  volunteered,  with  the  second  steward  and  two 
darkies,  to  walk  to  Aden.  The  captain  said  the  distance  was  about  sixty 
miles,  but  we  found  it,  however,  in  the  long  run,  to  be  nearer  160.  These 
Arabs  seemed  of  two  parlies,  and  one  of  the  more  friendly' made  signs  in 
the  direction  of  Aden,  as  if  he  would  accompany  us  there. 

*' Persuading  the  captain  to  let  me  go,  away  I  went  with  my  compan- 
ions at  o  P.  M.,  armed,  but  with  very  little  water  or  provisions,  as  I  fully 
anticipated  reaching  Aden,  by  walking  all  night,  at  about  ten  o'clock  next 
day.  We  walked  at  a  good  pace,  as  w^e  were  going  through  a  country  peo- 
])le(l  by  tribes  not  to  be  depended  on,  keeping  the  sea-beach  in  order  to 
push  through  and  get  past  a  point  where  probably  they  might  intercept 
us.  We  walked  until  after  dark,  took  a  rest  and  bath  in  the  sea,  and  then 
pushing  on,  as  we  heard  guns  firing  in  the  pitchy  darkness  both  on  onr 
riglit  and  left.  The  phosphorescence  of  the  breaking  surf  casting  a  lurid 
glare  over  all.  Our  guide  seemed  uneasy,  fired  his  gun,  and  then  away  he 
went.  We  thought  we  were  in  a  regular  trap  ;  lying  down  on  the  sand, 
straining  our  eyes  in  the  dismal  darkness,  we  talked  over  the  folly  of  our 
starting,  asked  ourselves  who  would  thank  us  if  we  got  our  throats  cut, 
and  then,  seeing  our  revolvers  all  right,  we  determined  to  sell  our  lives  as 
dearly  as  we  could  if  attacked.  After  an  hour's  anxious  watching  and 
waiting  for  the  moon,  up  came  three  camels  with  the  guide  whom  we  had 
suspected  of  [)laying  us  false.  He  urged  us  to  hurry  on,  wiiich  you  may 
guess  wo  did,  not  stopping  until  2:ii0  next  morning,  nearly  done  up. 
Stretching  ourselves  out,  sleep  wanted  no  wooing.  I  was  off  in  a  minute, 
and  from  the  appearance  of  the  moon  must  have  slept  about  an  hour, 
when  we  were  awakened  by  a  terrible  hot  wind.  You  cannot  imagine  any- 
thing like  it ;  my  hair  was  dry  as  stubble  in  a  few  moments,  nearly  stifled, 
suffocated,  the  only  shelter  I  could  get  was  to  the  'leeward '  of  a  cameL 
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This  wind  continued  for  an  hour,  when  we  saddled  up  and  away  again. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  camel  riding  is  like.    If  you  can  fancy  yourself  in  a 

blanket,  with  a  man  at  each  end  holding  it,  and  shaking  you  continuiiUy 

from  one  to  the  other,  you  may  have  some  faint  conception,  but  mounting 

is  the  worst.    The  camels  are  made  to  squat  on  their  bellies  to  enable  you 

to  get  up,  otherwise  a  ladder  would  be  needed.  Well,  when  you  are  in  the 

saddle,  which  is  generally  a  most  clumsy,  primitive  arrangement,  the 

camel  gets  on  its  knees,  which  sends  you  backward,  then  up  go  the  hind 

legs,  and  you  get  a  contra  pitch  forward,  and  just  as  you  are  anticipating 

to  salute  your  mother  earth,  he  raises  his  fore  legs,  tosses  you  backward 

again,  and  you  find  yourself  mounted.  One  of  my  black  companions  had  a 

young,  frisky  camel  which  when  he  jumped  on  it  made  these  movements  so 

quickly  that  number  two  generally  sent  him  over  the  camel's  head  or 

left  him  hanging  on  by  his  legs,  heels  up,  head  down,  round  his  neck.     It 

is  always  to  me  intensely  ludicrous  to  hear  a  nigger  swear  in  English,  and 

I  think  the  most  rigid  Puritan  would  have  laughed,  at  any  rate  in  his 

*leeve,  to  hear  this  darkie  *  G— d  d — n  this  young  fellow  (as  he  termed  the 

camel)  to !'  and  consign  himself,  the  ship,  the  country,  the  water,  or 

rather  the  want  of  it,  to  eternal  perdition,  which  he  did  with  a  gusto  per- 
fectly exhilarating. 

'*  We  journeyed  along  on  this  day  (Thursday)  without  intermission, 
alternately  riding  and  walking,  under  a  blazing  sun,  whose  piercing  rays  al- 
most struck  us  to  the  ground,  blistering  and  swelling  our  backs  and  feet 
i'ven  through  our  boots  and  clothes,  until  11  A.  M.,  when  our  guide  told  us 
we  were  approaching  the  confines  of  a  friendly  sultan,  who  rejoiced  in  the 
nameof  Hyder,  surnamed  the  *  six- fingered,'  on  account  of  this  work  of 
supererogation  accomplished  by  nature  on  his  behalf.  Sending  on  a  mes 
ijcnger  to  apprise  his  highness  of  our  coming,  we  gradually  came  in  sight  of 
a  large  mud  fort,  with  some  buildings  alongside,  a  small  mosque,  with  date 
trees  around,  and  the  remains  of  what  once  must  have  been  a  large  city. 
<^)ff-«addling  at  a  distance  of  about  200  yards,  a  messenger  caino  to  us  from 
the  sultan,  shook  hands  with  us  all,  and  then  taking  mine  in  his,  like  two 
schoolboys,  we  advanced  a  short  distance,  stood  in  line,  fired  a  salute,  and 
then  walketl  up  to  be  presented.  The  sultan,  who  was  a  fine  looking  fel- 
low, stood  outside  a  small  tent  i  which  was  matted  inside  and  had  Ciirix>ts 
for  himsself  and  his  visitors)  with  a  body-guard  on  each  side  of  about  thirty 
Mien.  All  tattered  and  torn,  dirty,  sunburnt  and  unshaven,  we  were  sad 
s[)ecimens  indeed  of  Englishmen.  I  felt,  for  my  part,  somewhat  ashamed 
of  myself.  He,  however,  received  us  most  graciously,  sh(M)k  hands  and 
invited  us  in,  coffee  was  served  in  little  cups,  as  hot  and  bitter  jis  Cayenne 
pepper,  and  cold  water  was  also  supplied,  a  beverage  whicli  I  never  before 
so  truly  appreciated.  Milk,  dates,  goat's  fiesh,  round  c^ikes  made  of  grain, 
were  given  us  as  well.  Did  not  we  eat ! — no  questions  as  to  knives,  forks, 
plates  or  dishes— our  black  friend  simultaneously  falling  to.  It  is  in  cases 
like  this  only  that  one  appreciates  a  man  as  a  man ;  my  hard-swearing 
friend  being  a  regular  good  fellow. 

**  After  this,  the  sultan,  whom  we  managed  to  understand,  expressed 
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his  pleasure  at  our  having  escaped  with  our  lives  from  the  tribes  inhabit- 
ing the  locality  where  we  landed  and  through  which  we  had  passed,  and 
wished  me  to  give  him  a  written  acknowledgment  of  our  having  left  his 
place  in  safety,  so  that  if  anything  befell  us  between  there  and  Aden,  he 
would  have  this  paper  to  show  the  English  government.    Moreover,  as  he 
lived  a  mile  from  the  sea,  and  possessed  boats,  he  offered  to  send  a  boat^s 
crew  of  ten  men  to  the  steamer  at  once,  to  give  the  shadow,  if  not  the 
realitj'  of  his  protection,  and  al80  offered  us  a  boat  to  Aden.    As  I  was 
suspicious,  I  declined  giving  him  the  document  he  wanted  until  we  were 
in  the  boat,  but  he  pressed  very  much  for  it,  so  at  last  I  gave  it  him,  but 
started  immediately,  so  that  we  might  get  clear  of  his  people  if  he  meant 
treachery.     Arriving  at  the  beach,  the  boat  getting  ready  to  take  us  to 
Aden  was  such  a  small,  leaky,  crazy  thing,  and  the  sea  was  running  so 
high  outside  and  the  surf  breaking  so  heavily  on  the  beach,  that  I 
demurred  going  in  it.    Fancy  spending  two  days  and  a  night  in  an  opea 
boat  of  that  description.     For  my  own  part  I  would  ten  times  sooner  get 
shot  at  on  land  with  a  chance  of  escape  than  be  upset  at  sea,  and  finish, 
my  career  with  a  stomach  full  of  salt  water.     So  we  started  away  again 
with  the  camels,  getting  water  at  a  well  close  by  to  take  with  us,  which, 
we  carried  in  skins  tied  to  their  sides.   Most  of  these  people  had  never  seen 
a  white  man  before.     We  saw  some  women  at  this  well,  not  bad  looking ; 
one  of  them  had  a  baby,  which  she  carried  in  a  sort  of  triangular  flat 
wicker  basket  under  her  arm.     She  was  quite  afraid  of  me  when  I  went 
near  to  look  at  it.   Pushing  on  until  long  after  sunset,  and  striking  inland 
for  a  few  miles  from  the  coast,  we  came  at  last  to  a  camp  of  Bedouins  in  & 
district  of  bare  sand  (with  a  little  low  bush  interspersed),  drifted  into 
mounds  like  snow  driven  by  the  wind.    There  were  also,  here  and  there, 
the  dry  beds  of  rivulets,  which  in  the  wet  season  take  the  water  of  the 
hills  to  the  sea.     Here  we  rested  for  the  night,  and  a  lovely  night  it  was, 
mafrniflcently  starlight  and  the  atmosphere   beautifully  clear.     Lying- 
down,  in  less  than  a  minute  I  was  ol)livious  to  everything  here  below.     I 
left  one  of  the  darkies  to  keep  watch,  but  starting  up  in  a  short  time,  I 
found  the  revolvers  I  had  laid  at  my  head  gone  and  the  nigger  fast  asleep. 
Presently  our  Arab  guide,  seeing  me  moving,  came  back  with  them  frona. 
an  adjoining  camp-fire  of  Bedouins,  where  he  had  been  exhibiting  them 
and  his  knowledge  of  firearms  at  the  same  time,  and  what  was  better  still, 
brought  with  him  some  goats'  milk  and  dates.     Next  morning  the  camels 
were  lost,  and  we  did  not  start  until  7  o'clock.     The  intermediate  time  we 
occupied  in  rifle  and  pistol  practice  with  the  Arabs  who  came  flocking 
around  us  at  daybreak.     They  were  very  civil,  seeing  we  had  one  of  the 
sultan's  men  with  us.     We  took  away  a  small  goat  on  credit,  as  between 
this  and  Aden  we  understood  w^e  should   get  no  more   food.     Another 
frightful,  scorching  day  (Friday)  succeeded,  but  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  go  on. 

*'  My  companion,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  trip  had  been  very  lively, 
continually  singing  *  Up  in  a  balloon,  boys;  up  in  a  balloon,'  had  come 
down  from  his  lofty  aspirations  to  the  level  of  this  world  again,  and  a. 
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littk  below.     The  *  Dead  March  in  Saul  *  would  now  have  been  too  quick 
for  him  to  march  to.    My  black  friend's  oaths  were  getting  less  fervid, 
and  yoor  humble  servant  was  beginning  to  feel  as  if  he  would  have  liked 
to  'rest  in  peace.'    However,  being  the  head  of  the  party  he  had  the 
morale  to  keep  up,  so  on  we  went ;  at  1.80  p.m.,  after  six  and  a  half  hours 
idiiing  exposure,  we  arrived  at  a  small,  squalid,  mud-buiit  village  of 
Arabs.    Everything  was  baked  and  parched  as  if  it  had  been  exposed  for 
months  to  the  blast  of  a  large  furnace.    They  were  the  most  dirty,  dis- 
eased, wretched-looking,  poverty-stricken  creatures  I  ever  saw  ;  I  cannot 
picture  the  place  to  you,  the  frightful  glare  of  a  copper  sky,  the  monot- 
onous, ever-present  sand,  no  vegetation,  no  shade,  no  living  creature,  save- 
here  and  there  a  wretched  camel,  a  fit  accompaniment  to  the  general 
misery,  the  place  seemed  perfectly  God-forsaken  I  We  got  into  the  empty 
upper  stor}'  of  a  mud  house,  and  water  was  brought,  of  which  we  drank 
greedily.    The  news  of  our  arrival  spread  fast,  the  room  was  rapidly 
filled  with  men  and  boys,  quite  amazed  at  seeing  us,  especially  the 
steward,  whose  red  hair  excited  a  good  deal  of  curiosity.  Getting  them  out- 
aa  best  we  could  we  managed  to  secure  a  short  sleep,  during  which  they 
killed  and  cooked  the  goat  we  had  brought,  so  that  with  a  little  rice  we 
made  a  tolerable  meal.    Here  we  got  a  change  of  camels  and  drivers,  and 
started  again  at  8  p.m.  to  a  well  at  some  distance  to  get  water,  the  all-es- 
sential for  travel  in  this  country.    We  found  it  very  good  and  cold,  the 
well  being  at  least  140  feet  deep,  the  sides  surrounded  by  marble  slabs 
which  were  worn  into  deep  grooves,  like  the  flutings  of  an  Ionic  pillar  by 
the  incessant  friction  of  the  ropes,  which  for  centuries  had  drawn  out  the 
leather  bags  filled  with  the  precious  fiuid.   After  leaving  the  well  a  further 
six  hours^  march  brought  us  to  another  camp  of  Arabs,  where  we  only 
re«ted  from  nine  until  twelve,  then  off  again  ;  no  rest  for  the  wicked.    My 
back,  with  constant  work,  was  beginning  to  feel  stiff,  and  my  head  to 
ache  -unfortunately  we  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  were  yet  a  long  way  from 
Aden.    At  about  10  a.m.  (Saturday)  we  came  to  another  Arab  mud  fort, 
tiut  could  get  nothing  to  eat  or  drink  but  some  filthy  water,  so  black  and 
putrid  that  after  each  draught  I  vomited  and  vomited  ajj:ain,  and  some 
millet  seed  which  we  managed  to  fry.     Proceeding  after  an  hour's  delay, 
we  struck  the  sea-beach  at  noon,  and  saw  the  rock  of  Aden,  our  haven  of 
rest,  looming  hke  a  g^iant  spectre  in  the  distance,  right  opposite  to  us 
across  a  large  bay.    The  sea  breeze  was  very  pleasant  and  took  away  the 
feeling  of  intense  heat. 

*'  Here  we  rested  to  bathe,  and  then  drawing  our  belts  as  tightly  as 
possible  across  our  empty  stomachs  we  jogged  wearily  aloii^  for  many  an 
hour.  To  our  great  delight  we  came  across  some  nuissels,  which  we 
greedily  swallowed  without  calling  for  pepper  or  vinegar !  This  was  the 
most  tedious  day  yet,  no  food,  no  water,  and  this  great  rock  like  a  night- 
mare confronting  us  in  the  distance,  and  to  which  we  seemed  never  to  get 
any  nearer.  The  camels  were  tiring,  and  we  dare  not  walk  on  and  leave 
them,  on  account  of  the  prowling  Somali  fishermen.  However,  after  re- 
sisting time  after  time  the  imploring  entreaties  of  my  companions  to  stop^ 
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threatening  to  leave  them  and  push  on  alone,  we  came  at  1  A.  M.  on  Sun- 
day to  the  gates  of  Aden,  found  them  locked,  threw  ourselves  down  on 
the  roadside,  drank  until  nearly  bursting  at  a  well  of  brackish  water,  and 
iilept  a  dreamless  sleep  after  our  twenty -five  hours  of  travel  and  exposure. 
I  am  thankful  that  I  have  a  spirit  of  dogged  perseverance,  or  we  should 
never  have  got  there  that  night  at  all.  The  more  the  poor  devils  prayed 
to  rest  the  more  I  was  determined  to  go  on.  The  steward  had  forgotten 
his  songs,  even  Snowball,  as  we  called  the  darkie,  had  almost  ceased  to 
swear,  and  his  final  oath,  which  came  rolling  out  when  he  laid  himself 
down  to  rest,  had  a  pious,  subdued  tone  of  thankfulness  in  it.  Next 
morning,  up  with  the  sun,  we  entered  Aden  as  soon  as  the  military  opened 
the  gates,  when  we  fortunately  met  the  agent  of  the  steamer,  a  Parsee,  in 
his  carriage,  who  told  us  the  chief  officer  having  got  to  Aden  in  safety,  had 
taken  assistance  to  the  steamer,  and  she  had  just  arrived.  He  drove  us 
to  his  house,  where  we  had  a  glorious  bath  and  a  hearty  meal,  told  us  of 
the  astonishment  expret^sed  in  Aden  at  our  journey,  and  the  speculations 
made  as  to  our  ever  arriving.  We  found  the  government  authorities 
had  been  communicated  with,  and  in  fact  we  were  the  lions  of  the  hour. 
Everybody  congratulated  us,  and  the  ovation  we  received  on  returning  to 
the  steamer  amply  repaid  us  for  the  dangers  we  had  passed.  Lieutenant 
Prideaux,  one  of  the  captives  during  the  late  Abyssinian  war,  who  was 
acting  Political  liesident  at  the  time,  sent  for  me  to  tell  my  tale,  observing 
that  no  white  man  had  done  what  we  had  done  or  been  through  these 
tribes  since  1845.  We  stayed  in  Aden  a  few  hours  while  the  steamer  fin- 
ished coaling,  and  amused  ourselves  walking  around  one  of  the  most 
heaven-forsaken  places  conceivable. 

"Picture  to  yourself  the  crater  of  a  volcano  with  a  town  built  in  the 
centre,  to  which  access  can  be  gained  only  through  a  gap,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  wall,  conjure  up  in  your  imagination  a  place  where  sometimes  a 
shower  of  soothing  rain  never  falls  for  years  together,  and  then  you  can 
fancy  Aden.  I  send  you  a  photograph  of  the  tanks  built  to  catch  and 
preserve  the  rain  when  it  does  fall." 

I  shall  not  weary  my  readers  with  the  details  of  my  suc- 
ceeding^ letter,  as  I  should  be  merely  re-treading  familiar 
ground,  but  I  may  simply  mention  that  waiting  at  Aden  for  a 
day  to  coal,  ^ve  steamed  slowly  up  the  Red  Sea  without  any 
incident  worthy  of  note  occurring,  until  arriving  at  Ismailia 
in  the  Suez  Canal,  where  we  remained  over  the  night.  This 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  landing,  seeing  the  place  and  the 
beautiful  house  and  gardens  of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  We 
^stopped  the  next  night  at  Port  Said  to  take  in  more  coal,  and 
continuing  our  voyage  arrived  at  Malta  on  June  30th. 

Leaving  the  Vixen  there  I  proceeded  to  England,  via 
3Iarseilles  and  Paris,  as  quickly  as  I  could,  as  I  did  not  wish 
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to  overstep  my  leave  of  absence  from  the  Natal  government. 
While  in  England  I  proceeded  to  the  north,  saw  the  faces 
ol  old  friends  once  more,  but  as  ''  time  and  tide  wait  for  no 
man,"  I  tore  myself  away  from  old  associations,  and  arranged 
to  return  to  Africa  in  the  Celt,  one  of  the  Union  Company's 
steamers.     We  sailed  at  the  end  of  September,  1871.    Fifteen 
rears  ago  !    It  is  wonderful  what  competition  has  done  dur- 
ing these   few  years  in  improving  the  speed  and  style  of 
the  steamers   on  this  route.      Thirty-six  long,  dreary  days 
we  spent  then  on  the   Celt  between    Southampton  and  the 
Cape,  now  a  little  more  than  half  this  time  suffices. 

Hurrying  on  to  Natal  by  the  coasting  steamer  I  arrived 
there  after  an  absence  of  nine  months,  finding  all  well ;  but 
alas  !  the  fortune  I  expected  from  my  diamond  venture  was 
non  est.  No  news  whatever  had  been  received  from  the  men 
I  had  sent  up  country.  This  fact  combined  with  the  glowing 
accounts  of  the  richness  of  the  Colesberg  Kopje  (now  the  Kim- 
berley  mine),  the  rapid  fortunes  made  there,  and  the  depressed 
state  of  affairs  in  Natal,  decided  me  to  throw  up  my  govern- 
ment appointment,  and  test  my  luck  in  the  new  El  Dorado. 
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OX  returning  to  Natal  after  my  trip  to  the  East.  I  could  at 
once  see  that  this  bright  little  colony  had  entered  on  a 
cycle  of  depression.  This,  as  I  have  mentioned  before, 
combiDed  with  other  inducements,  and  the  fact  that  the  dia- 
mond fields  afforded  a  wider  scope  for  practice  tlian  the  ever- 
decreasing  population  of  Victoria  County,  determined  me  lo 
sever  my  connection,  at  least  for  a  time,  with  a  district  of 
■which  I  shall  always  retain  a  most  pleasing  recollection, 

I  left  for  the  Fields  in  the  beginning  of  December,  1871,  tak- 
ing the  usual  route  by  Walsh's  passenger  cart,  tiio  Pieterma- 
ritzburg.  Harrisraith  and  Bloemfontein  to  Du  Toit's  Pan, 
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I  As  1  pass-eil  through  Pietermaritzburg  1  ealleii  upon  Lieut. 

^■Aivemor  Keate.   wlm   in(|uired    into   the  particulars  of  my 

^^HreRturt>  in  Arabia,  of  which  he  had  heard.      He  kimlly 

^fpanted  me  the  further  extension  of  leave  from  my  otficial 

^iTijlit'*  in  Natal  for  which  I  asked,  as  I  intended,  if  I  did  not 

like  the  diamond  fields,  to  return.     Crossing  the  river  Umgeni 

,ii  Howick,  and  passing  through  the  small  villages  of  Estcoiirt 

and  Colenso,  we  came  at  last,  after  three  days'  post-cart  trav- 

eling.  to  the  foot  of  the  Drakensberg.     The  road  winding  up 
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gallop  all  the  way,  over  a  road  as  flat  as  a  bowling  alley,  with 
a  perfect  Jehu  at  the  reins  named  Brandon,  the  heedless  scion, 
of  a  good  old  Irish  family,  came  late  in  the  evening  to  Bethle- 
hem, a  quiet  Dutch  town,  with  two  or  three  English  stores, 
where  we  rested  for  a  few  hours.  Then  inspanning  again,  on 
we  drove  past  Senekal,  a  wretched  little  place  of  about  lOO 
inhabitants,  and  Winburg,  the  centre  of  a  fine  grazing  dis- 
trict, to  Bloemfontein,  the  capital  of  the  state.  Here  Mr. 
Brand,  the  President,  since  knighted  (1882)  by  the  English 
government  for  his  services  in  the  settlement  of  the  Transvaal 
difficulties,  after  the  war  resided,  as  did  also  a  bishop  of  the 
Anglican  communion,*  but  as  it  was  dark  when  we  arrived, 
I  saw  nothing  of  the  city.  I  heard,  however,  sufficient  reports, 
of  the  dreadful  havoc  that  fever  of  a  remittent  type  was 
making  among  the  residents  on  the  diamond  fields  to  make 
me  anxious  to  arrive  there  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  started 
next  morning  in  the  moonliglit  at  3  o'clock,  and  drove  through, 
some  seventy  miles,  to  Du  Toit's  Pan  in  one  day.  A  long, 
dusty,  tiring  day  it  was,  and  as  if  to  prove  that  ''coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before,"  we  met  three  or  four  ox 
wagons  bringing  away  sick  diggers  from  the  fields,  who  had 
been  stricken  down  by  the  prevailing  fever. 

The  sun  had  long  set  when  we  neared  Du  Toit's  Pan,  yet 
the  camp,  as  seen  in  the  distance  was  one  blaze  of  light. 
The  stores  and  canteens  were  open,  thronged  with  customers,, 
while  the  canvas  tents  of  the  diggers,  some  lit  up  with  candles, 
some  with  wood  fires,  and  others  blazing  with  parafine  lamps, 
studded  the  surroundings  of  the  mine  as  with  a  constella- 
tion of  stars.  When  we  arrived  at  Benning  &  Martin's,  the 
hotel  of  the  day,  the  scene  was  one  which  almost  baffles  de- 
scription.  Clusters  of  men,  work  being  ended,  crowded  round 
the  post-cart  to  see  the  new  arrivals,  others  thronged  the  ad- 
jacent liquor-bars,  while  every  one  showed  signs  of  hurrying 
bustle  and  feverish  excitement.      After  some  refreshment,  I 

•  Sfany  of  my  readers  will  be  familiar  with  the  uuhappy  diHseneionH  which  uflcd  to  exist  in  the 
Church  of  England  iu  South  Africa.  These  jmrtly  arose  out  of  Binhop  Colonno's  (Bishop  of  Natal)- 
orthodoxy  being  impugned,  and  i)artly  from  the  ritualistic  praoticis  the  oppopito  80cti«m  indulged 
in.  The  particulars  of  the  disimte,  which  lor  years  occupied  the  attentiou  of  the  goiitleiueu  of  the 
long  robe,  are  too  long  and  perplexing  for  me  to  enter  into.  SulTice  it  to  say  that,  though  beyond 
all  doubt  both  parties  were  con\inced  they  hatl  rij.'ht  on  their  side,  yet  to  lovcrH  of  tho  good  old 
Church  the  dissensionB  were  much  to  be  regretted.  Bishop  Colenso,  however,  in  the  long  run 
gained  the  day. 
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[  look  a  abort  stroll  through  the  camp.     Novel  siglils  ami  gro- 
Usquti  scenes  met  my  view  at  every  turn,  the  lights  in  the 
I  leiitK  throwing  "shadows  on  the  wall,"  in  some  cases  of  the 
niust  laughable  description. 

1  shall  never  forget  my  first  night  on  the  diamond  fields. 
When  I  returned  to  the  hotel  I  inquired  for  a  bed,  but  was  as- 
surt-d  that  not  one  could  be  had  for  love  or  money.  Martin, 
the  landlord,  however,  made  me  up  a  shake-dowu  as  a  favor, 
nu  the  end  of  the  long  dining  table,  where  amidst  shouts  of 
"play  or  take  miss"  from  a  party  of  excited  loo  players  along- 
side I  soon  fell  asleep.  At  an  early  hour  on  the  following 
moniiug  I  took  one  of  the  many  passenger  carts  plying  to 
ihe  New  Rush,  otherwise  called  Colesberg  Kopje  (Kimberley), 
I  after  n  drive  of!  about  two  miles  wended  my  way  to  the 
ie  on  foot,  along  roads  ankle  deep  in  saud,  bordered  with 
tores  and  canteens  built  of  iron,  and  with  canvas  tents  of 
5  and  shapes  fixed  promiticuously  around. 
Arriving  at  the  edge  of  the  mine  I  paused  to  observe  the 
I'l  eight  which  met  my  eyes.  In  those  days  roadways  ex- 
mding  from  one  side  of  the  mine  to  the  other  were  the  scenes 
[  constant  traffic,  tlie  diggers  carting  along  them  the  dia- 
londiferous  soil  from  the  claims  to  sort  it  on  their  various 
lepufliEing  grounds.  Carts,  horses,  mules,  oxen  and  men 
iiwded  these  narrow  roads,  on  each  side  of  which  the  claims 
3  Rcarcely  less  thronged.  The  iiiut  ensemble  was  most  in- 
tore«tiiig.  Every  patch  of  ground  was  occupied,  the  whole 
wmbling  a  hive  of  busy  human  boes,  bustling  and  elbow- 
■,  creeping  and  climbing,  shoveling  and  sieving!  to  gather, 
t  possible,  honey  from  each  opening  flower,  or,  to  nbanduu 
letaphor.  to  turn  out  a  diamond  from  each  bucketful  of  soil 
Buloil  to  the  surface.  Not  less  than  lO.OOi)  natives,  and  from 
a  to  6,(H)0  white  men,  I  should  think,  were  busily  at  work 

ling  on  which  I  first  saw  the  diggings. 
[  knew  that  the  Natal  VeruJam  Co.  had  claims  in  No.  3 
,  and  on  inquiry  I  was  directed  to  their  manager,  Mr. 
\.  J.  Ijoe,  afterward  for  a  long  period  chairman  of  the  K  imberley 
binfng  board.  Just  at  the  moment  I  found  him  one  of  his 
htivestirvantri  hod  turned  out  a  thirty  carnt  diamond  from 
^fiieve  which  he  was  shaking,  and  having  a  slight  tinge 
f  superstition  in  my  nature,  [  at  once  accepted  ttiis  as  an 
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omen  of  good  luck.  While  I  was  looking  at  the  claims  be- 
longing to  this  company  my  ears  were  all  at  once  assailed  by 
a  deafening  roar,  for  without  any  warning  all  the  natives  in 
and  around  the  mine  ceased  work  and  yelled  out  at  the  top  of 
their  voices  :  ''  Hullah  !"  ''  Hullah  !"  Such  a  babel  I  had 
never  heard  before,  and  on  turning  round  I  discovered  that  a 
lady  standing  behind  me,  who  had  come  to  see  the  mine,  w^as 
the  innocent  cause  of  all  the  disturbance.  On  inquiry  I  learnt 
this  was  nothing  new,  but  that  the  natives  from  the  interior, 
who  perchance  had  never  seen  a  white  woman  before  they  came 
to  the  diggings,  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  this  method  of  ex- 
pressing their  surprise  and  pleasure.  Patti,  Nillson,  or  Marie 
Roze  never,  I  am  sure,  had  a  more  enthusiastic  greeting. 

With  Mr.  Lee's  kind  assistance,  I  got  suitable  quarters  on 
the  same  day,  and  next  morning  commenced  professional 
work.  At  that  time  there  were  only  two  qualified  men  on  the 
fields,  but  of  quacks  *"  enough  and  to  spare."  It  did  not  take 
long  for  me  to  settle  down  into  practice,  and  in  fewer  hours 
than  those  who  cast  their  lot  in  communities  where  they  are 
personally  unknown,  and  where  competition  is  keener,  take 
years  to  establish  themselves,  I  found  myself  with  as  much  as 
I  could  do,  my  arrival  being  looked  forward  to  by  many  Na- 
talian  friends,  who  seemed  only  too  glad  to  see  me  among 
them  once  more. 

The  great  majority  of  those  who  consulted  me  were  suffer- 
ing from  camp  fever,  as  it  was  termed,  which  was  malarial, 
aggravated  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  tent  life,  bad  water,  ob- 
tained in  the  early  days  from  exposed  dams  or  polluted  springs, 
imperfectly  tinned  meat  and  fish,  a  scarcity  of  vegetables,  and 
last  but  not  least  by  strong  drink.  Intemperance  was  and  is, 
though  not  now  to  so  great  an  extent,  the  curse  of  the  diamond 
fields.  I  feel  certain  that,  out  of  the  number  of  cases  (which 
during  an  extensive  medical  practice  of  fifteen  years'  duration) 
I  have  attended  among  the  white  population  on  the  fields,  at 
least  seventy  per  cent,  can  be  traced  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  excessive  indulgence  in  alcohol,  w^hile  the  name  is 
legion  of  the  innocent  natives  who  have  been  poisoned  by  the 
vile  preparations  passing  under  the  name  of  brandy.  The  only 
treatment  for  the  local  fever  which  could  be  relied  on,  and 
one  by  which  its  relapsing  tendency  could  be  thwarted,  I  soon 
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wvered  was  to  order  tlie  patient's  removal  to  a  distance 

bray  from  the  malarial  taint,  the  sea-side  if  possible,  as  soon 

I  the  more  urgent  symptoms  were  abated,  as  only  through  an 

"  e  change  of  air  enuld  complete  restoration  to  health  be 

i  within  a  reasonable  time.     The  railway  even  in  this 

las  come  to  our  help,  as  on  the  first  approacli  of  the 

le  desired  change  can  be  obtained  in  a  couple  of  days, 

froten  itrss,  and  a  threatened  attacli  possibly  averted.    Cases 

I  typtiuiti  fever  sometimes  occurred,  while  dysentery,  usually 

■B  mild  type,  also  existed.  Pneumonia,  croup,  diphtheria,  and 

t  the  majority  of  the  other  diseases  with  which  practi- 

i  most  commonly  come  in  contact,  were  rare,  a  physi- 

s  practice  in  the  early  days  on  the  fields  being  almost  a 

ialty.     This,  tu  a  great  extent,  could  be  accounted  for  by 

e  population  of  the  diggings  being  comprised  of  healthy  and 

rty  men,  mostly  in  the  prime  of  life.     Accidents  too  were 

wand  far  between,  tiie  mine  not  being  deep  enough  for  the 

a  of  reef  or  diamond iferous  soil  to  be  dangerous,  and  no 

iderground  workings  existing,  the  dangers  of  steam,  blast- 

g  powder  and  dynamite  were  as  yet  unknown. 

I  In  1S71  the  fields  were  abounding,  as  I  have  said,  in  quacks, 

i  siuco  then  the  qualified  medical  men  have  increased  from 

>  twenty-two. 

e  river  diggings  having  existed  for  some  time,  matters 
e  had  assumed  more  of  a  settled  appearance  than  at  the 
f  diggings.  A  wattle  and  daub  house,  originally  built  for 
I  Rev.  Mr.  Sadler,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
IntflteriDg  there,  was  converted  into  the  first  temporary 
^iuU,but  being  found  too  smallaniore  permanent  building 
a  erected,  which  again  in  course  of  time  made  way  in  1873 
K  fine  stone  structure,  which  was  unfortunately  consumed 
I,  and  remained  some  time  in  ruins  before  it  was  rebuilt. 
t  now  chiefly  used  as  a  convalescent  home.  The  Diamond 
tea  of  the  day  bitterly  attacked  me,  because  I  pointed  out 
I  folly  of  spending  money  in  erecting  permanent  build- 
8  at  Klipdrift,  a  place  which  was  becoming  rapidly  more  or 
I  desertMl  by  the  digging  community.  The  absurdity  as 
i  the  co6t  of  sending  men  with  broken  limbs,  and  sutfer- 
J  with  fever,  jogging  twenty-five  miles  over  broken  roads 
i  hospital,  n*ver  seemed  to  strike  those  who,  having  prop- 
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erty  at  Klipdrift,  were  attempting  at  the  time  to  bolster  up  the 
place  in  contradistinction  to  what  were  termed  the  dry  dig- 
gings. 

The  Dry  Diggings  were  not,  however,  entirely  without  any 
hospital  accommodation.  A  large  marquee  was  erected  in  1871 
at  Du  Toit's  Pan,  under  the  auspices  of  Father  Hidien,  the  first 
Roman  Catholic  priest  on  the  diamond  fields,  who  himself  a 
short  time  afterward  fell  a  victim  to  his  never  ceasing  devotion. 
I  heard  many  accounts,  when  I  arrived,  of  his  unbounded 
charity  and  tender  care  of  the  sick.  I  will  relate  one  incident 
which  came  under  my  especial  notice,  and  which  occurred 
toward  the  very  end  of  his  unselfish  career.  Not  long  before 
he  himself  was  fatally  stricken  with  fever,  an  unfortunate 
white  man,  a  perfect  fever  wreck,  covered  with  frightful  sores 
and  merely  a  living  skeleton,  came  to  him  for  relief.  Father 
Hidien  took  charge  of  him,  and  several  times  a  day,  as  no 
nurse  could  be  got,  would,  with  his  own  hands,  wash  his  ul- 
cerous wounds.  In  the  first  stage  of  fever,  until  weakness 
bound  the  kind  father  to  his  bed,  he  continued  with  unflagging 
zeal  to  relieve,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  suff(^rings  of  this  afflicted 
creature  ;  but  as  the  ravages  of  disease  made  increasing 
strides  and  the  visits  of  the  priest,  as  a  matter  of  course,  grew 
fewer  and  fewer,  it  was  pitiable  to  hear  this  unfortunate  fel- 
low, who  was  lying  in  a  small  bell-tent  near,  make  the  air  re- 
sound with  liis  unceasing  cries  for  the  good  fathers  help.  Thus 
he  continued  to  beg  and  implore  him  to  come  to  his  side  until 
he  was  told  that  the  parting  spirit  of  his  Samaritan  comforter 
had  gone  to  the  land  of  the  ''  Hereafter,''  whither  he  himself 
followed  in  but  a  few  short  liours. 

It  was  not  until  the  arrival  in  1872  of  Dr.  Dver,  who  had 
been  in  the  government  service  of  the  Cape  Colony,  tliat  twa 
long,  cool  wattle  and  daub  buildings  were  erected  near  the 
race-course,  providing  beds  for  about  twenty  patients.  Dr. 
Dyer,  Dr.  Grimmer  and  myself  attended  to  this  hospital  gra- 
tuitously for  some  time.  Everything  in  those  days  was  of  the 
most  primitive  description.  A  large  tent  served  as  a  dead- 
house,  and  I  well  remember,  on  one  of  my  morning  visits  wish- 
ing to  see  the  body  of  a  patient  who  I  was  informed  had  died 
during  the  night,  finding  on  going  into  this  tent  merely  the 
trunk  of  the  poor  fellow's  body  left ;  the  prowlhig,  ravenous- 
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dogs,  which  then  roamed  about,  having  devoured  the  poor 
man's  limbs,  which  they  had  torn  in  pieces  from  his  body. 

The  first  case  of  lunacy  which  ever  came  to  my  notice  in 
Griqualand  West  I  also  saw  here.    Divisions  constructed  of 
mud  and  wattles  were  placed  between  the  beds  to  promote 
extra  privacy  in  certain  cases,  so  this  lunatic  when  brought 
in  was  placed  in  one  of  these  inclosures.     There  was  but  one 
white  man  and  his  wife  to  superintend  everything.     The  first 
time  I  saw  this  poor  fellow  I  found  him  raving  mad,  without 
an  attendant,  or  even  a  straight-jacket,  tied  down  with  ropes, 
struggling  in  his  wild  delirium.     The  scene,  but  for  its  sad- 
ness, would  have  been  ludicrously  grotesque.      The  madman 
having  managed  to  writhe  his   body   round,    and  having 
gnawed  a  hole  through  the  mud  wall,    and  head  all    the 
time  popping  in  and  out  like  a  "Jack  in  a  box,"  was  at- 
tempting to  worry  the  patient  in  the  next  bed,  the  latter  though 
almost  frightened  to  death,  being  too  weak  to  move  away. 
The  whole  place  was  a  chamber  of    horrors  worthy  of  the 
pencil  of  a  Qustave  Dore.     Although  the  management  was 
much  to  blame,  and  the  public  were  apathetic,  yet  the  doctors 
attending  did  not  escape  public  criticism.  I  can  even  now  call 
to  mind  one  very  scathing  attack,  which  I  believe  had  much 
to  <lo  with  the  removal  of  the  building,  in  which  Hood's  lines 
were  applied  to  them  : 

**  'Twas  strange,  although  they  pot  no  fees. 
How  still  they  watched  by  two  s  and  three's, 
But  Jack  a  very  little  ease 
Obtained  from  them. 
In  fact,  he  did  not  find  M.  D/s 
Worth  one  D.  M." 

At  the  time,  also,  I  wrote  to  the  Diamond  Field  giving  a  de- 
scription of  the  wretchedness  of  the  place,  and  did  what  I 
could  to  promote  improvement. 

The  hospital,  which  was  established  at  the  jail,  and  which 
was  entirely  under  government  control,  was  even  worse  than 
tlie  Dry  Diggings  hospital  which  I  have  just  described.  At  the 
risk  of  being  a  little  tedious  I  will  give  an  extract  from  a  de- 
scription of  this  place  which  I  wrote  to  the  Diamond  Neics 
July  7th,  1873. 
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**  This  so  called  hospital  is  a  tent  about  12  feet  by  9  feet  in  size  without 
even  a  fly.  Through  this  during  the  rains  the  water  beats,  and  through 
the  rents,  which  I  also  saw,  th^  piercing  wind  on  these  cold  nights 
blows  as  through  a  funnel  on  the  poor  wretched  sinners  within.  It  is  not 
difflcu't  for  residents  on  these  fields  to  picture  further  what  the  state  of 
such  a  tent  must  be,  after  a  blazing  sun  has  poured  its  rays  on  it  for  hours 
in  summer.  Let  us  enter.  Here  p,  sight  presents  itself  which  1  wish 
I  could  adequately  describe.  On  the  bare  floor,  deep  in  dust  and  sand, 
lie  huddled  together  black  and  white,  criminals  and  honest  men,  no  beds, 
no  bedsteads,  some  with  only  a,  blanket  round  them,  and  in  this  sorry 
plight  they  remain  during  the  rains,  exposed  to  the  chance  of  the  water 
ever>'  now  and  then  washing,  as  it  has  done,  right  through,  luaking  the 
place  rather  a  hot-bed  of  disease,  than  a  refuge  for  the  sick — the  floor  of 
the  tent  being  lower  than  the  eurrgunding  ground.  Here  in  the  middle 
of  the  t^nt  lay,  with  but  an  apology  for  a  bed  between  his  body  and  the 
*cold,  cold  ground,^  and  with  an  old  piece  of  zinc  roofing  at  his  head  to 
prevent  it  from  pushing  through  the  canvas,  a  poor  emaciated  black, 
whose  leg  had  lately  been  amputated  ;  in  one  corner  a  poor  blind  crea- 
ture sat  piteously  com|)laining,  whilst  in  another  corner  a  crouching^ 
native  was  busily  engaged  ridding  himself  of  vermin  ! 

**  I  need  not  particularise  further.  One  white  man  there  was,  however, 
who  told  me  he  had  been  there  twelve  months.  No  doubt  he  could,  if  he 
would,  *  a  tale  unfold  '  of  misery  and  woe.  Strewed  in  motley  confusion 
on  this  dusty  floor  could  be  seen  old  clothes  stinking  with  dirt,  boots  and 
shoes,  crutches  and  soap,  tobacco  and  tea-cups,  salt  and  pipes,  pans,  buck- 
ets, a  chamber  utensil,  half  eaten  provisions,  an  empty  bottle  holdinga  half 
burnt  candle,  and,  as  if  in  sorry  burlesque,  three  or  four  Bibles  provided 
with  considerable  forethought,  no  doubt  to  teach  the  unfortunate  in- 
mates the  advantages  of  being  *  patient  and  long  suffering  in  all  their  af- 
flictions." 

The  miseries  of  these  places,  the  exposes  that  took  place 
as  well  as  the  out-of-the-way  situation  of  the  Dry  Diggings 
hospital,  led  the  Southey  government  to  see  the  necessity  of 
increased  and  better  accommodation,  and  a  new  hospital  was 
built  on  the  road  between  Kimberley  and  Du  Toil's  Pan  in 
1874.  Two  or  three  days  before  it  was  to  be  given  over  by  the 
contractors  a  serious  fire  broke  out  and  destroved  more  than 
half  the  building.  The  government,  being  short  of  funds,  did 
not  rebuild  the  part  burned  down,  but  made  the  portion  which 
had  escaped  suffice  for  the  wants  of  the  community  ;  and 
in  Jan.,  1875,  the  sole  medical  charge  w^as  given  to  the  gov- 
ernment officer,  Dr.  Dyer  and  myself  being  retained  as  con- 
sultants. The  medical  care  of  the  patients  was  however  in 
Jan.,  1882  transferred  from  the  hands  of  the  government  dis- 
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trict  surgeon  to  that  of  a  purely  resident  surgeon,  whose  sole 
duty  it  was  simply  to  attend  to  the  hospital,  government  at 
this  time  resigning  the  management  to  a  local  board. 

In  1876  the  nursing  care  of  the  institution  was  undertaken 
by  a  certain  sisterhood*  of  nurses  and  associates,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  their  head,  Sister  Louise,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  in  terms  of  too  high  commendation  either  of  her  man- 
agement or  of  that  of  Sister  Henrietta,  who  succeeded  her, 
and  who  still  retains  that  office  and  administers  its  important 
duties  in  a  manner  which  I  cannot  too  highly  praise. 

The  hospital  received  considerable  addition  in  1876,  and 
again  in  1882  had  a  large  wing,  an  isolation  ward  and  an  ex- 
tensive native  ward  added.     The  medical  tax,  passed  by  the 
legislative  council  of  Griqualand  West  (No.  2,  1874)  of  one 
shilling  per  month  payable  by  each  native,  was  received  by 
the  diggers,  when  it  became  law,  with  much  disapprobation.  It 
was    consequently  allowed  to  remain   in  abeyance    by  the 
Griqualand  West  government,  until  hospital  matters  came 
under  the  management  of  the  local  board,  which  I  have  before 
mentioned,  in  1882.     Then  it  was  revived,  and  has  been  since 
paid  by  the  diggers  and  companies,  without  demur,  the  amount 
being  as  a  general  rule  deducted  from  the  natives'  wages.    The 
amount  has  varied  from  £10,000  in  1882  to  £6,000  in  1885.    The 
Kimberley  hospital  is  now  larger  than  any  institution  in  the 
colony,  its  working  staff  numbering  over  fifty,  and  it  contains 
sixty-six  surgical  f  and  forty-two  medical  beds  for  natives, 
twenty-nine  for  poor  whites,  twenty  for  paying  whites,  and 
an  isolation  ward  with  four  beds.  The  number  of  cases  treated 
here  is  enormous,  the  capital  operations  for  the  last  quarter 
in  1885  counting  forty-four,  and  the  admissions  amounting, 
daring  the  same  year,  to  709  Europeans  and  1,019  natives. 

Returning  to  the  early  days  of  field  life,  the  quacks  soon 
found  it  advisable  to  take  flight,  as  a  steady  influx  of  regu- 
larly qualified  men  was  appearing  on  the  scene,  the  only  one 
retaining  any  kind  of  ground  being  a  non-qualified  homeo- 
path. This  quack  was  always,  however,  cautious  enough  to 
consult  with  qualified  practitioners    when   his    cases    were 

*  The  An^lcan  8i«terbood  of  St  Michael  and  All  Angela.  t  Siuec  eularged. 
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in  extremis,  and  by  this  means  he  escaped  any  penalty  of  the 
law,  and  procured  a  death  certificate  in  proper  order. 

It  seems  passing  strange,  that  in  a  sparsely  populated 
though  widely  extended  country  or  congeries  of  States,  that  a 
man  possessing  indubitable  qualifications  for  the  exercise  of  his 
profession,  should  be  put  to  such  frequent  and  utterly  unnec- 
essary annoyance  in  the  nmtter  of  medical  registration  as 
sometimes  occurs  in  South  Africa.  A  physician  or  surgeon 
before  he  can  legally  recover  his  fees  in  every  part  of  South 
Africa,  requires,  as  there  are  five  separate  States,  to  be  reg- 
istered in  no  less  than  five  different  places.  I  was  early 
taught  this  in  a  rather  rough  way  ;  one  of  the  advantages 
which  confederation  would  bring  being  vividly  placed  before 
me  in  a  very  practical  manner.  In  1873  I  attended  a  man  and 
his  familv  at  Du  Toit's  Pan,  and  as  I  found  that  no  inclina- 
tion  existed  to  pay  my  fees,  amounting  to  some  eighty  guineas; 
I  sued  for  the  amount,  but  was  non-suited  by  the  magistrate, 
on  the  exception  being  raised,  that  I  was  not  a  legal  medical 
practitioner  in  that  part  of  South  Africa,  not  being  registered 
in  Griqualand  West  or  the  Cape  Colony.  As  I  was  registered 
in  England  and  Natal,  I  had  neglected  to  comply  with  this 
form  in  Griqualand  West,  and  consequently  had  to  suffer. 

The  law  courts  of  this  territory  have  also  decided  another 
important  point  in  medical  law,  agreeing  in  their  judgment 
with  English  precedent.  A  medical  man  whose  only  qualifi- 
cation was  the  diploma  of  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Surgeons 
sued  a  patient  for  his  attendance,  who  pleaded  that  he  being 
a  simple  surgeon  could  not  charge  for  a  medical  case,  and 
the  High  Court  sustained  the  exception.  To  the  astonish- 
ment, however,  of  nearly  all  the  faculty  in  South  Africa, 
the  medical  board  in  Capetown  after  this,  decided,  entirely 
ult7^a  vires,  to  grant  permission  to  '^Edinbro'  "  Surgeons,  to 
practice  medicine ;  consequently  South  Africa  now  is  an 
Alsatia,  to  which  all  semi-qualified  men  can  flee  who  find  it 
impossible  to  enter  the  army  or  navy,  or  even  obtain  any 
poor-law  appointment  in  England.  Feeling  myself  inter- 
ested in  this  matter,  and  being  desirous  of  obtaining  authori- 
tative news  from  the  ''  head  centre  "  I  telegraphed  on  May  23d, 
1884  to  the  late  Dr.  Ebden,  who  held  the  position  as  president 
of  the  medical  board  in  Capetown,  to  inquire  *'if  the  board 
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intended  to  doubly  qualify  simple  surgeons/'  and  received  the 
astounding  reply  :  **  Board  considers  Edinburgh  surgeons  en- 
titled to  practice  medicine."  It  would  be  curious  to  fathom 
the  reason  why  this  preference  was  given  to  men  holding 
Scotch  diplomas  !  Quite  independently  of  the  fact  that  this 
abnormal  announcement  is  contrary  to  all  law,  and  contrary 
to  the  powers  vested  in  the  medical  board,  it  is  an  injustice  to 
the  colonists  themselves,  and  unfair  to  the  rising  generation 
of  the  country.  In  Europe  there  are  at  the  present  time  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  medical  students,  sons  of  ^South 
African  colonists,  the  majority  of  whom  are  receiving  a  uni- 
versity education.  Can  it  be  fair  to  these  that  they  should  be 
pitted  against  semi-qualified  English  adventurers? 

The  necessity  of  a  medical  act  in  South  Africa,  with  proper 
penal  clauses,  becomes  every  day  more  apparent.  The  South 
African  Medical  Journal  in  1881,  on  giving  a  resume  of  that 
year  s  events  of  interest,  drew  public  attention  to  one  glaring 
instance,  which  had  to  pass  unpunished.  In  mentioning  the 
case  of  two  medical  men,  this  journal  observes  :  **  The  latter, 
a  L  R.  C.  S.  of  Edinburgh  only,  had  been  practicing  as  a 
I»hy8ician,  although  gazetted  as  a  surgeon  only.  He  had  ag- 
^Tavated  this  by  repeatedly  signing  his  name  with  M.  D.  and 
F.  R.  C.  P.,  a  proceeding  which  was  not  only  mendacious,  but 
dishonest."  But  yet  this  dishonesty  had  to  remain  without 
the  infliction  of  any  fine.  This  case  is  one  among  many, 
which  shows  the  urgency  of  legislation  in  this  direction. 

Since  the  creation  of  a  municipality  in  Kimberley  in  1878, 
and  the  consequent  introduction  of  sanitary  regulations,  duly 
enforced  by  law  when  necessary,  the  death-rate  has  very  con- 
siderably diminished.  The  late  Dr.  Shillito  and  the  writer,  in 
3Iarch,  1879,  prepared  an  exhaustive  report  for  the  mayor  and 
town  council  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Kimberley.  The 
death-rate  at  that  time  was  enormous,  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  following  table,  which  is  a  copy  of  that  which  we  then 
furnished  : 

Total  population 14,169. . .  .Deaths. .  .867. . .  .Rate  per  1,000  .  .61.014 

Europeans   6,574...       "      ..    .236 *     ...40.005 

Others  than  Europeans .  7,595. ...       **      . . .  604. . . .     **      ''      *'     ...  79.052 

At  that  time  Kimberley  was  perfectly  honeycombed  with 
cesspools.     We  drew  attention  in  our  report  to  the  evil  effects 
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of  the  existing  system,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  these  had 
revealed  themselves  two  years  before,  when  an  epidemic  of 
puerperal  fever  and  erysipelas  robbed  the  community  of  many 
valuable  lives,  and  we  further  showed  that  there  was  always 
existing  a  remitten  fever  of  a  dysenteric  and  typhoid  ten- 
dency, which  could  in  some  measure  be  attributed  to  this 
defective  sanitary  condition.  Our  report  led  to  the  adoption 
of  the  **Pail  system,"  and  the  night-soil  is  now  taken  away 
regularly  and  buried  some  distance  from  the  town,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  is  that  the  death-rate  from  disease  has  di« 
minished  more  than  one-third,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of 
Kimberley  is  to  my  own  knowledge  as  good  as  that  of  any 
town  in  South  Africa. 

Kimberley,  notwithstanding  its  improved  sanitary  condi- 
tion, was  in  1883  and  1884  visited  by  a  disastrous  outbreak  of 
disease,  which  cost  the  community  much,  both  in  life  and 
money.  In  May,  1882,  small-pox  was  brought  to  South  Africa 
by  the  steamship  Drummond  Castle,  and  spreading,  proved 
very  fatal  in  the  Capetown  Peninsula  (Capetown  to  Simon's 
Town),  4,000,  less  or  more,  succumbing  to  its  ravages. 
Great  apprehension  was  felt  in  Kimberley  lest  the  disease 
might  be  communicated  by  the  passenger  wagons  coming  up 
from  Capetown.  Terror  seized  upon  the  digging  community, 
and  a  quarantine  station  was  immediately  established  at  the 
Modder  River,  some  thirty  miles  from  the  mines.  Every  care 
was  taken,  and  all  passengers  were  fumigated  with  sulphur 
before  they  were  permitted  to  enter  Kimberley.  As  the  re- 
sult, seven  cases  of  small-pox  were  detected  and  detained  for 
treatment,  and  all  those  traveling  by  the  same  wagons  were 
kept  in  quarantine  twenty-one  days. 

These  efforts,  which  lasted  from  Sept.  1882  to  March  1883, 
were  entirely  successful,  and  not  one  single  case  of  small-pox 
broke  out  in  Kimberley.  This  threatened  invasion  put  the 
ratepayers  to  an  expense  of  nearly  £13.000,  which,  however, 
was  a  mere  bagatelle  compared  with  the  outlay  which  the 
epidemic  disease  that  broke  out  on  the  fields  in  1883,  1884 
and  1885  entailed.  This  came  from  another  and  quite  un- 
expected quarter,  and  was  not  imported  seaward.  A  cer- 
tain body  of  Kafirs,  who  were  coming  to  Kimberley  to  seek 
for  work,  were  attacked  at  Klerksdorp,   in   the   Transvaal^ 
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a  small  town  near  Potchefstrom,  with  symptoms  resembling- 
small-pox.    The  doctors  there  declared  the  disease  to  be  ag- 
g^ravated  chicken-pox,  when  the  Transvaal  government,  not 
being  satisfied,  Dr.  Dyer,  who  had  been  promoted  to  the  chief 
medical  office  under  the  Transvaal  government,  was  sent  from 
Pretoria  to  report  direct.      In  this  report,  dated  Oct.  25th, 
1883,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  (concurred  in  by  Dr.  Francis, 
the  special  commissioner  of  the  Orange  Free  State),  that  the 
natives  were  suflEering  merely  from  a  severe  form  of  chicken- 
pox,  termed  by  them  **  Isi-mun-qu-mun-gwane."  These  natives 
were  then  allowed  to  proceed  on  their  road  to  the  diamond 
mines,  but  of  the  sixteen  who  left  Klerksdorp  four  only  reached 
Felstead's,  a  store  about  nine  miles  from  Kimberley,  when, 
the    survivors  being   too  weak   to  proceed,    information   of 
the  fact  was  brought  by  passers-by.     An  outcry  was  soon 
raised,  they  were  visited    by    medical    men,    materials    to 
erect  shelter  for  them  were  immediately  sent  out,  a  doctor 
appointed,  and  all  the  precautions  commenced  to  be  taken, 
which  afterward  led  to  so  much  expense.     The  civil  commis- 
sioner at  once  (Nov.  3d,  1883,)  appointed  a  board  of  six  medi- 
cal men  to  report  on  the  disease,  who  after  a  prolonged  inquiry 
left  matters  in  statu  quo,  three  averring  that  the  outbreak  was 
small-pox,  and  the  others  (myself  among  the  liumber)  arriving 
at  a  contrary  opinion.     Government  then  sent  a  physician 
from  Capetown  to  investigate  matters,  who  on  Dec.  Gth,  1883, 
declared  the  disease  to  be  small-pox;  so  those  declaring  the 
outbreak  to  be  a  **  bullous  disease,  allied  to  pemphigus,"  and 
not  contagious,  as  well  as  those  declaring  the  disease  to  be 
a  Kafir  pox,*  or  an  aggravated  form  of  chicken-pox,  were  out- 
voted.    It  was  during  one  of  my  visits,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
L  S.  Jameson,  to  further  examine  into  this  outbreak  that  I  met 
vith  the  nearly  fatal  accident  which  I  mention  elsewhere. 

I  will  not  weary  my  lay  readers  by  entering  upon  a  medi- 
cal discussion,  but  may  refer  my  professional  brethren  to  a 
verbatim  report  published  by  the  Diamond  Fields  Advertiser 
in  a  book  form,  of  the  case  of  Regina  vs,  Wolff,  where  Dr. 
WolflE,  an  American  physician  of  more  than  average  skill, 
was  charged  with  failing  to  report  the  existence  of  **sniall- 

*  Kaflr  poz.  a  TMlcelloid  diMoaae,  believed  to  attack  ouly  natives,  aUo  known  as  "  Watcht  en 
baiOe  "  pock  (Dutch.  *' wait  a  bit."),  m  it  delayed  them  on  their  road. 
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pox  "  in  the  hospital  of  which  he  had  then  charge,  in  which 
the  whole  matter  is  carefully  discussed.  The  outbreak  of 
pemphiguls  or  small-pox,  which  lasted  in  its  virulent  form  from 
Nov.  1883,  to  Dec.  1884,  cost  the  inhabitants  of  Kimberley 
and  the  mines  of  Griqualand  West  the  large  sum  of  £37,503, 
15s.  lid.  Medical  services  were  paid  for  at  an  extravagant  rate, 
two  medical  men  alone  drawing  the  sum  of  £3,320,  10s.  6d., 
and  what  with  the  erection  of  iron  hospitals,  fumigating 
houses,  dispensaries,  ambulance  wagons,  horses  and  highly 
paid  officials  the  outbreak  was  an  expensive  luxury  to  Griqua- 
land West  as  long  as  it  continued.  The  Dutch,  also  taking 
alarm,  stationed  patrols  on  all  the  roads  leading  from  Kim- 
berley to  the  Free  State,  excepting  four,  on  which  they  erected 
fumigating  stations  just  outside  our  boundary.  At  these 
stations  they  fumigated  all  Kafirs  and  others  passing  along, 
charging  those  not  resident  in  the  State,  whether  white  or 
bhick.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  charge  on  the  popula- 
tion mav  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  at  the  Reit  Pass  station 
alone  11,570  were  fumigated  in  three  months.  Of  the  folly 
and  uselessness  I  will  remain  silent.  When  the  outbreak  first 
appeared,  the  '*  Act  t(f  amend  the  law  relating  to  Public 
Heal  til,"  No.  4,  1883,  giving  power  to  levy  rates,  and  also  for 
framing  regulations  for  vaccination  and  quarantining  was 
the  only  ordinance  which  applied,  but  in  1884  a  special  act 
was  passed  (Nov.  10th,  1884),  giving  the  Board  of  Health  power 
to  levy  rates  on  boroughs  and  mines,  and  to  defray  expenses. 
This  was  followed  in  1885  bv  ordinance  No.  41,  bv  which  the 
government  was  empowered  to  pay  one-half  of  all  moneys  ex- 
ponded  on  account  of  small-pox  ;  though  previous  to  this  the 
government  had  acted  with  great  liberality,  having  defrayed 
one-third  of  every  expense.  The  total  number  of  cases  re- 
ported from  Nov.  1st,  1883,  to  Jan.  1st,  1885,  the  months  dur- 
ing which  the  epidemic  was  at  its  height,  was  2,311,  and  the 
number  of  deaths  700,  or  say  32.03  per  cent.  The  proportion  of 
white  cases  as  aj?ainst  colored  was  verv  marked,  the  number 
of  white  being  400,  with  51  deaths,  or  12.07  per  cent.,  and  of 
colored  1,911,  with  649  deaths,  or  35.42  per  cent.  A  second 
attempt  to  revive  the  scare  was  made  toward  the  end  of 
1885,  but  this  did  not  succeed,  although  twenty-five  colored 
and  one  white  man  were  sent  to  the  lazaretto,  alleged  to  be 
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suffering  from  small-pox.  A  special  commission  to  examine 
these  patients  was  sent  out,  on  my  describing  a  visit  I  had 
made  to  this  lazaretto,  and  on  my  drawing  public  attention 
to  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  affair.  This  commission,  al- 
though chosen  from  medical  men  believing  in  the  small-pox 
theory,  actually  certified  that  half  of  the  patients  they  saw  in 
the  lazaretto  were  not  suffering  from  small-pox  at  all.  My 
readers  from  this  will  be  able  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  cruel 
acts  perpetrated  at  the  time  by  ignorant  officials,  and  to  judge 
how,  taking  the  small-pox  view  of  the  case,  a-  loathsome  dis- 
ease would  be  propagated  amongst  healthy  persons — how  the 
innocent  and  guilty  would  suffer  alike.  After  this  exposure 
small-pox  rapidly  died  out.  The  lazaretto  is  now  removed  to 
the  west  side  of  the  mine,  and  the  buildings  surrounded  by 
grounds,  twenty-two  acres  in  extent,  are  stationed  on  a  high 
plateau  on  the  road  to  Schmidt's  Drift.  At  present  Kim- 
berley  is  perfectly  free  from  any  cases  of  this  disease. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  I  made  mention  of  the 
first  lunatic  I  ever  saw  in  Griqualand  West,  who,  as  he  be- 
longed to  to  the  police,  was  removed,  I  believe,  to  Capetown, 
but  ever  since  then,  both  before  annexation  and  since,  luna- 
tics as  a  rule,  up  to  a  very  short  time  back,  have  been  left  to 
drag  out  their  weary  existences,  the  victims  of  heart-curdling 
neglect,  in  the  common  jail.  In  August,  1885,  I  took  occa- 
sion, when  speaking  on  the  subject  of  lunacy,  to  lay  bare 
before  the  Kimberley  public  some  of  the  scenes  day  by  day 
enacted  in  their  prison  (their  lunatic  asylum  ?).  In  the  course 
of  a  lecture  I  then  delivered,  I  spoke  thus  on  the  subject : 

**  Here  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  an  era  of  boasted 
dTUization,  the  only  care  we  can  give  our  lunatics,  except  in  Ca[)etown 
ftnd  Grahamstown,  is  to  herd  them  with  criminals,  and  to  chain  and 
handcuff  them  with  brutal  severity,  pending  an  official  order  for  re- 
moTal,  which  may  never  come.  It  is  a  painful  thought,  that  among  the 
poorer  patients,  who  from  the  ills  of  life  suffer  mental  alienation ;  fathers 
depressed  from  loss  or  anxiety,  mothers  from  exhaustion  resulting  from 
the  rearing  of  a  large  family,  the  young  man  from  vice,  dissipation  or 
dkappointed  hopes,  and  the  foreigner  among  strangers,  looking  wistfully 
back  to  his  native  home— that  these,  all  suffering  from  diseases  which 
■i^t  possibly  have  been  staj'^ed,  should  be  thrust  into  jails  without  at- 
tendajiis,  simply  put  in  irons  if  violent,  and  almost  compelled  through 
lobamanity  and  neglect  to  suffer  the  misery  of  incurable  lunacy  t 
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"  As  I  have  just  aaid.  in  all  colooinl  towns  except  two,  Ha  far  as  I  can 
learn,  the  jail  la  the  receptacle  ot  the  lunatic.  Kiiuberley.  with  its  va«t 
wenlth,  with  ito  ^-ahead  citizens,  is  no  eic«ption.  What  tales  the  walU 
or  its  jail  could  tell  I  One  poor  black,  to  iny  certain  knowledge,  bus 
been  locked  within  its  ^ates  for  twelve  long  years,  and  there  you  c«ii  see 
Win— to-morrow  if  you  like— bemoaning  his  fate,  and  cursing  the  (-ovem- 
tnent  in  the  same  breath  I  A  poor  white  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  iiiiiti  whom 
otdreeideutsmust  remember  well  in  thepahuy  daysof  the  Diamond  News, 
haa  day  after  day,  and  enery  day  since  1876,  paced  like  a  caged  tigress  up 
and  down  a  small  courtyard,  panting  for  freedom,  and  growling  in  de- 
spair I  One  poor  girl,  black  ber  skin  may  be,  is  handcuffed,  ao  I  learnt, 
for  daya  together,  to  prevent  her  from  stripping  herself  of  all  she  wears. 
Two  women  1  saw  there  myself,  not  three  days  ago,  clad  simply  in 
naiure''e  garb,  as  naked  as  when  bom.  A  patient  of  my  own  was  taken 
to  this  comfortless  i>lace  some  few  months  ago.  Uis  case  wanted  thought- 
ful care  and  instant  attention.  Red  tai>e.  however,  consumed  weeks  of 
valuable  time,  the  ehance  of  cure  wita  risked,  and  he,  poor  Tellow,  iiist«ad 
of  being  I'ared  for  by  skilled  att«ndante,  was  thrust  handcuffed  into  a 
cell,  ironically  caUed  padded,  the  floor  left  bare,  on  which  he  might  have 
battered  out  his  brains,  hB.d  he  chosen,  in  the  frenzy  of  his  despair  !  On 
another  occasion,  in  that  very  same  cell,  a  lunatiu  was  confined  onenight 
not  very  long  before.  Upon  the  jailer  paying  his  visit  in  the  morning  he 
looked  anxiously  round  for  tbe  man  that  had  been  eniiiiuitted  to  his  care 
the  previous  evening.  To  his  aatonishment,  where  do  you  think  he  found 
him  ?  1  will  tell  you.  During  the  long,  dreary  watches  of  the  night,  the 
poor  fellow,  to  escape  from  some  lumginary  foe,  had  scooped  out  with  his 
nails  a  hole  large  and  deep  enough  in  whicii  to  bide,  and  there  he  found 
him,  crouching  like  a  wild  beast  in  his  lair.  I  saw  this  hole  myself  on  a 
visit  I  afterward  paid  him.  I  will  here  ask  you  one  question,  who  ought 
to  inquire  into  these  matters?  Who  u  answerable  for  this  shameful 
neglect  I " 

This  account  created  quite  a  seneation,  and  was  at  once 
takeu  notice  of  by  the  government,  who  removed  all  but  one 
lunatic,  about  whom  there  was  some  local  quibble,  to  the 
asylum  at  Grahamstown.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
responsibility  falling  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Governor  of 
the  Kimberley  jail  when  I  inform  my  readers  that  during  the 
last  fourteen  years  6',000  convicted  prisoners  have  passed 
through  his  hands. 

This  chapter  would  be  incomplete  without  a  few  words  re- 
specting the  climate  of  Griqualand  West,  Taken  as  a  whole 
it  is  very  salubrious,  and  especially  adapted  to  those  suffering 
from  lung  disease,  as  the  country  being  almost  entirely  devoid 
of  timber  or  vegetation  permits  free  currents  of  air  to  prevail, 
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a  condition  which  is  very  favorable  to  con'sumptive  patients. 
Although  the  changes  of  temperature  are  very  sudden  and 
greaty  yet  with  proper  care  little  harm  is  done,  as  the  exces- 
sive dryness  of  the  soil  and  atmosphere  enables  the  residents 
to  withstand  with  but  little  inconvenience  a  heat  which  would 
be  quite  unbearable  in  a  moist  climate.  The  rain,  too,  when 
it  comes,  generally  falls  in  sharp  and  heavy  showers. 

The  drinking  water  is  upon  the  whole  good,  though  that 
of  the  deep  wells  is  rather  hard,  and  in  the  shallow  ones 
brackish,  but  the  water  now  brought  in  from  the  Vaal  River 
through  the  enterprise  of  Chevalier  Lynch  by  means  of  pipes 
is  soft  and  very  wholesome. 

The  elevation  of  Griqualand  West  of  about  4,000  feet  aoove 
the  sea  appears  to  give  it  the  air  of  a  mountainous  region,  the 
ozone  being  constant,  and  ranging  from  3.5  to  9.5  degrees  on 
a  scale  of  ten,  the  average  being  about  five  degrees. 

In  Kimberley  the  north  wind  is  the  prevailing  one.  From 
a  report  of  4,452  observations  taken  by  Mr.  Q.  J.  Lee,  F.  R. 
Met.  S.,  in  1885,  in  681  cases  it  was  due  north ;  next  in  order 
came  northeast  and  south  winds,  of  about  equal  frequency, 
and  next,  with  comparatively  little  difference, were  winds  from 
the  northwest  and  southwest.  As  can  be  imagined  Griqua- 
land West  is  very  dry. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  below  that  there  has  been 
one  year  only  during  the  last  nine  in  which  the  rainfall  came 
up  to  or  exceeded  twenty-five  inches,  wliicli  is  about  the  Eng- 
lish average  :  1877, 13.58  inches  ;  1878,  9.34  ;  1879,  19.38  ;  1880, 
15.43;  1881,  30.30  ;  1882,  14.77;  1883,  13.63  ;  1884,  20A(j,  and  73 
days  on  which  rain  fell ;  1885,  9.77,  and  74  days  on  which  rain 
fell. 

In  some  months  no  rain  falls  at  all.  The  following  is  a  tab- 
ulated list  of  the  months,  during  the  last  eight  years,  in  which 
this  has  occurred  :  June,  1877  ;  June,  1878  ;  October,  1879  ; 
July,  1880 ;  August,  1880 ;  September,  1880 ;  July,  1881  ;  Sep- 
tember, 1881;  June,  1883;  December,  1883;  July,  1884;  August, 
1884  ;  July,  1885. 

During  the  year  1885  there  were  ninety-two  days  on  which 
lightning  was  seen,  seventy-four  on  which  dew  fell,  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  days  on  which  there  were  clouds,  and 
seven  days  on  which  ice  was  seen,  although  in  the  outskirts 
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of  Kimberley  ice  was  much  more  frequent.  I  have  given 

monthly  returns  in  the  accompanying  table  : 

1885  Clouds                      Dew              Lightning              Ice 

January 27  days 1 10 O 

February 26    ''    7 20 0 

March 26    ''    21 4 0 

April 24    ''     16 5 O 

May 23    ''     9 1 0 

June 13    ''     9 1 0 

July 17    **     1 0 0 

August 25     ''     4 8 6 

September 26    ''     5 5 ...  1 

October 27    **     1.... 8 0 

November 26    **     0 15 0 

December 28    ''    0 20 O 
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The  barometric  pressure  for  the  year  1883  appears  to  have 
been  at  its  maximum  in  June,  in  which  month  the  reading 
was  26.177  inches,  and  the  minimum,  which  was  25.849  inches, 
occurred  in  January,  while  the  mean  for  the  year  was  25.988 
inches.    All  these  readings  are  corrected  to  32*^  F. 

The  heat  experienced  in  Griqualand  West  is  sometimes 
very  excessive,  when  I  state  that  the  maximum  summer  heat 
of  the  day  in  the  shade  during  the  months  of  November  and 
December  was  in  the  year  1883, 107*^,  in  1884, 102°,  and  last  year 
104°,  whilst  during  the  month  of  December,  1885,  the  ordinary 
briglit  bulb  thermometer  in  the  sun  attained  the  height  of 
110.25°,  and  the  blackened  bulb  in  vacuo  174.6°,  my  readers 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  great  range  of  temperature  to 
which  residents  are  exposed,  especially  if  they  contrast  this 
with  the  minimum  during  the  winter  months,  July  and 
August,  of  20°  in  1884,  and  of  28.25°  in  1885.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  tlie  highest  mean  of  abso- 
lute maximum  temperature  Avas  78.08°  in  December  and  the 
absolute  minimum  52.52°  in  June.  I  have  often  conversed  on 
this  subject  with  one  of  the  early  Vaal  River  diggers,  who 
told  me  that  in  September,  1870,  he  several  times  found  the 
thermometer  in  his  tent  in  the  early  morning  standing  at  32°, 
and  at  midday  registering  112°,  and  on  one  occasion  in  1870 
it  was  as  low  as  17°. 
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In  the  winter  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  tem- 
perature upon  the  grass  and  that  upon  the  bare  soil.  Wag- 
oners are  fully  aware  of  this,  for  when  on  a  cold,  frosty  night 
their  oxen  go  astray,  they  look  for  them  upon  roads,  or  bare 
patches  of  ground,  as  they  know  where  the  instinct  of  the 
animals  will  lead  them,  the  oxen  appearing  intuitively  to 
know  that  the  grass  favors  radiation  and  causes  intense  cold. 
I  have  often  indeed  known  the  temperature  on  the  grass  to  be 
as  low  as  16^,  or  even  13^,  when  the  temperature  on  the  bare 
ground  around  was  above  freezing  point.  Any  one  living 
near  the  diamond  mines  can  relate  the  scores  of  cases  in  which 
natives  during  the  last  ten  years  have  lain  down  upon  the 
veldt  (grass)  to  sleep  away  their  drunken  carousals,  and  have 
been  found  stiff  and  dead  in  the  morning. 

Although  "  Afric's  sunny  fountains  "  (comparatively  few 
in  number,  however,  on  our  high  plateau)  have,  in  good 
old  Bishop  Heber's  beautiful  hymn,  "  rolled  down  their  golden 
sand,"  yet  visitors  who  come  out  under  the  belief  that  pjamas, 
mosquito  nets,  and  the  lightest  silken  gossamers,  etc.,  are  suf- 
ficient to  keep  out  the  cold,  would  be  astonished  to  find,  as 
they  might  do,  from  time  to  time,  pea-jacketed  and  ulstered 
individuals  of  varying  ages  heartily  enjoying  games  of  snow- 
ball under  the  supposed  burning  sun. 

The  dust  storms,  to  which  we  are  liable  all  the  year  rounds 
are  our  greatest  trial,  sweeping  over  the  country  like  a  very 
sirocco,  burning,  blinding  and  choking  up  everything  in  their 
fury.  Oocasionally,  to  change  the  scene,  we  have  storms  of 
hail,  with  stones  sometimes  of  extraordinary  size,  two  and 
two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  whilst  whirlpools  oft- 
times  sweep  and  circle  round,  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the 
landscape. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  and  the  great  varia- 
tions in  the  climate,  and  putting  aside  preventible  diseases, 
arising  from  defective  sanitation,  and  reckless  exposure,  the 
climate  is  on  the  whole  very  fairly  healthy  for  Europeans. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Fields  the  gambling  spirit  so  in- 
fatuated many  of  the  diggers,  tliat,  not  satisfied  witli  tlie  ex- 
citement of  the  day's  luck,  or  ill-luck  in  the  mine,  they  would 
prolong  the  accidents  of  fortune  far  into  the  night.  In  my 
next  chapter  I  will  give  an  account  of  that  period. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


GAMBLING  AT  THE  DIAMOND  FIELDS. — MK.  DODD  8  ADVICE  ON 
GAMBLING. — SPECULATIVE  VALUE  OF  DIGGING. — THE  FIELDS 
IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS. — GAMBLING  HELLS  IN  1872. — MR.  JOKES 
"AT  HOME." — GOVERNOR  SOUTHEY's  PROCLAMATION. — EX- 
ODDS  TO  THE  FREE  STATE. — HONDO  EN  COLO. — COLLAPSE. 


"  Chance,  my  dear  Bob,  chanco  is  ten  times  a  more  intoxicating  liquor 
thao  chain poRTie,  and,  once  take  to  'dramming'  with  fortune,  you  may 
bid  along  adieu  to  sobriety  !  1  do  notepealc  here  of  the  terrible intatua- 
tion  of  play,  and  the  almost  utter  impossibility  of  resisting  it,  but  I 
allude  to  what  is  infinitely  worse— the  certainty  of  your  applying  play 
theories  and  play  tactics  to  every  event  and  circumstance  ot  real  life." — 
James  Dvdd  to  Mobert  Doolan,  Esq.  -Lever. 

IF  Mr.  Doild's  advice  upon  the  subject  of  play,  and  his  con- 
tention as  to  its  worst  results  be  correct,  and  I  think  no  one 
can  fairly  contradict  him,  how  much  stronger  is  the  position 
if  the  converse  of  the  proposition  he  taken.  The  latter  was 
the  case,  however,  in  the  infancy  of  the  diamond  fields.  There 
the  daily  work  was  one  continual  game  at  hazard  with  Dame 
Fortune.  The  ''hard-up"  and  disconsolate  digger  of  to-day 
might  be  Chance's  chosen  favorite  to-morrow.     One  blow  of 
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fc,  one  turn  of  the  shovel,  might  disclose  for  hira  a 
ure  exceeding  his  wildest  imaginings,  the  difference  he- 
ft the  precarious  business  of  digging  for  diamonds  and 
Iftnibliiig  at  a  faro  table,  in  fact,  being  a  moral  difference  only. 
Hence  that  hope  which  "  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast" 
buoyed  him  up  under  all  difficulties  and  prevented  his  ever 
yielding  to  absolute  despair.  But  at  the  same  time  it  tended 
111  weaken  the  force  of  his  moral  character  ;  he  was  compelled 
by  circumstances  to  confront,  and  in  a  measure  calculate 
upon,  the  chances  and  probabilities  of  his  daily  avocations; 
he  had  to  begin  with  that  state  of  mind  in  whicU  Mr.  Dodd's 
gumbler  is  supposed  to  finish;  and  there  is  little  ground, 
llicrefore,  for  surprise  that,  when  turning  from  labor  to 
ei&ure,  the  digger's  favorite  recreations  should  be  those  of  the 
[ainester. 

Hia  surroundings,  moreover,  were  depressing  in  the  ex- 
reme.  Even  when  mitigated  by  the  company  of  a  "chum," 
(nt  life,  upon  mere  bread  and  meat,  with  indifferent  coffee, 
)aA  no  rational  amuRementt!  at  command,  was  not  exhilara- 
Is  it  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  gregarious  instinct 
t  man  should  have  led  the  diggers  to  while  away  the  dreari- 
'Sess  of  their  idle  hours  at  the  hotels  or  gambling  saloous  ? 
Even  of  happy  England  did  not  Shenstone  say  : 

"  Whoe'er  liae  traveled  life's  dull  round, 
WhatvVr  biB  stages  may  have  been. 
Must  »igh  to  think  he  still  b&s  found 
His  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn  f " 

And  accordingly,  in  all  mining  camps,  the  two  great  social 
-?il»  have  always  been  drinking  and  gambling.  The  diamond 
ti'-ld»  were  not  singular  in  this  respect,  for  the  digger  only 
'  illowed  the  example  of  his  Australian  and  CaHfornian  brother 
•hen  he  allowed  his  appetite  for  drink  and  his  passion  for 
"  .T  to  run  riot.  The  canteens  and  gambling  saloons  supplied 
the  opportunities,  and  on  the  principle  of  "  vires  acquirit 
■  undo" — reached  such  dire  proportions  as  to  call  for  legisla* 
:ive  interference. 

Of  the  evils  of  the  drink  traffic  I  may  speak  elsewhere. 
With  regard  to  the  other  social  evil  I  may  mention  that  it 
ijnit  tv«ik  Ann  hold  of  the  community  by  the  establishment  of 
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a  saloon  under  the  auspices  of  two  partners,  who  had  dis- 
carded the  legitimate  but  slower  processes  of  their  ordinary  dig- 
ging operations  for  the  more  rapid  if  less  regular  method  of 
making  a  fortune  over  "the  board  of  green  cloth."  There 
were  many  others,  who  all  ran  the  game  openly,  engaged  in 
this  nefarious  occupation,  but  I  select  these  men,  as  they 
probably  made  the  largest  fortune  in  their  business,  if  such  it 
may  be  called,  retiring  in  a  few  months  with  £40,000.  The 
games  most  in  vogue  at  this  *'  hell"  were  *'  roulette,"  "rouge- 
et-noir,"  "  trente-et-quarante  "  and  "  faro,"  all  of  which,  I  must 
admit,  were  conducted  in  a  perfectly  honorable  manner,  and 
the  legitimate  odds  invariably  given  the  players.  On  the 
other  hand  the  smaller  fry  of  the  hell-keepers  descended  to 
very  low  dodges  indeed.  One  modest  young  man  who  kept  a 
roulette  table  had  four  "  zeros"  and  a  "crown  and  feather  ** 
for  himself,  with  thirty-six  numbers  for  his  patrons,  whilst  he 
would  lay  only  thirty  to  one  against  any  individual  number, 
thus  securing  for  himself  in  any  event  an  advantage  of  some 
thirty-three  per  cent,  upon  each  spin  of  the  table,  if  luck  were 
in  other  respects  even.  Another  gentleman  (?),  by  mechan- 
ical devices,  as  actually  robbed  his  patrons  as  if  he  had 
knocked  them  down  and  rifled  their  pockets.  This  thief 
had  the  alternate  divisions  between  the  colors  on  his  re- 
volving ribbed  wheel  of  fortune  so  contrived  that  he  could 
direct  the  ball,  by  a  right  or  left  spin,  on  to  such  color  as 
might  suit  his  pocket  best.  I  also  heard  of  a  still  bolder  spirit, 
wlio,  becoming  alarmed  at  the  constancy  with  which  one 
player  persisted  in  backing  tlie  number  13,  quietly  called  in 
the  painter's  art  to  erase  the  dangerous  figure  and  paint  a 
second  31.  He  then  allowed  the  playei-,  who  must  have  been 
strangely  short-sighted,  to  continue  backing  his  favorite 
number  "  13  "  for  some  nights  afterward,  no  doubt  looking 
upon  this  man's  infatuation  as  a  certain  annuity,  before  the 
fraud  was  discovered.  This  was  "  heads  I  win  and  tails  you 
lose"  with  a  vengeance  for  the  banker.  Tliere  were  other 
devices  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  refer  to  here,  but 
which  all  tended  to  increase  the  odds  against  the  players. 

Let  me  give  a  sketch  of  one  eventful  evening  in  a  gambling 
saloon  of  the  olden  days:  We  approached  a  corrugated  iron 
building  of  no  great  architectural  pretensions,  from  whence 
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ame  sounrfs  of  lively  music  ami  tlie  hum  of  many  voices  al- 

leruntiiig  with  an  almost  complete  stillness,  which  was  broken 

by  the  ominous  croak  of  tlie  croupier  or  the  reckless 

aths  of  the  losers.     Upon  entering  we  encountered  an  indi- 

I  (techuicaJIy  called  a  "  bonnet" )  whose  hateful  duty  it 

as  Ui  tempt  men  to  play  by  the  lavish  way  in  which  he 

.akud  money  which  to  all  appearance  was  his  own,  and  to 

(educe  ibe  unwary  into  the  meshes  of  his  employer's  net.     On 

accasion  I  recollect  the  proprietor  of  the  hell,  no  doubt 

1  on  by  an  ardent  thirst  for  gold,  but  who,  however,  was 

f  exceed higly  anxious  to  preserve  his  incognito,  passing  him- 

\  eel(  off  as  on  active  business  agent  in  claim  matters,  actually 

acting  as  a  bonnet  at  his  own  "hell;"  losing  and  winning 

hundnHls  with  the  greatest  nonchalance.      His  manner  was 

cheerful  in  the  extreme,  and  as  the  night  was  yet  young,  the 

playen;  scanty  and  the  stakes  small,  he  was  free  to  inveigle 

our  humble  selves  into  play. 

With  a  princely  air,  which  ill  became  his  vulgar  exterioFj 
he  called  for  champagne,  which  we  declined  to  drink,  prefer- 
ring to  take  a  modest  glass  of  spirits.    He  then  politely  offered 
other  pofreshments  of  a  more  solid  nature,  which  we  also  re- 
fus4^-d.  and  finally  suggested  that  we  should  "  watch  a  game," 
Hi;  declined  to  receive  the  payment  that  we  offered,  so  led  by 
curioBity  we  turned  our  attention  to  the  tables,  which  by  this 
time  were  surrounded  by  an  eager  throng  of  players.     A  mot- 
ley crtiw  they  were,  imieed.    Old  men  and  boys,  the  inveterate 
I  aud  apparently  unmoved  gambler  and  the  nervous  and  mani- 
I'festly  excited  tyro;  the  honest  and  dishonest,  the  mean  and 
1  (fenerous,    the   cowardly   and  brave;  all  classes  were  there, 
lome  clad  in  decent  clothes,  but  many  in  shirt  sleeves  and 
Lrougli  garb,  juBt  as  they  had  come  from  tiie  mine,  had  notes 
r  large  amounts  in  their  hands,  whilst  bundles  of  them  pro- 
uded  from  their  pockets.     Some  again  had  but  little  money, 
1  staked  warily,  frtquently  referring  to  the  state  of  their 
ices;  others  had  no  funds  at  ail,  and  simply  looked  on 
1  sheer  infatuation,  having  nothing,  staking  nothing, 
hh«r  winning  nor  losing,  but  meddling  and  advising  by- 
jiders  as  to  the  best  form  and  chance  of  play,  until  signifi- 
:Iy  warned  by  an  attendant  to  keep  silence.    All.  however, 
s  besot  by  the  "  auri  sacra  fames,"  aud  flocked  like  sheep 
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round  the  croupier's  table,  where  it  was  not  until  after  much 
crushing  and  grumbliug  that  a  uew-comer  who  liad  evidently 
some  considerable  money  to  sacrifice  at  Dame  Fortune's  shrine 
was  admitted  to  the  charmed  circle.  He  was  addressed  as 
Captain  H.  by  surrounding  friends,  and  we  watched  his  play 
with  considerable  interest,  as  despite  a  calm  exterior  his 
anxiety  to  win  was  evidently  most  intense.  Play  continued 
with  varying  success  for  some  time,  until  Iiis  rolls  having 
dwindled  away,  it  seemed  that  H.  had  come  down  to  his  last 
£10  note.  This  he  flung  on  the  "red"  with  a  look  of  sheer 
despair,  and  awaited  the  issue  with  an  agony  of  expression 
that  was  painful  to  witness.  "Red"  would  have  proved  his 
salvation,  but  alas!  once  more  "black"  was  in  the  ascend- 
ant, and  H.  was  ■■  played  out."  With  a  muttered-oath,  but 
without  any  words  intelligible  to  the  bystanders,  he  darted 
outside  the  saloon  into  the  open.  Those  absorbed  in  play 
merely  jeered  at  his  sudden  departure;  their  hearts  had  be- 
come hardened  to  such  scenes,  but  even  to  their  callous  tem- 
peraments cume  a  sudden  sickening  chill  as  the  report  of  a 
pistol  rang  out  clearly  through  the  midnight  air.  Their  un- 
spoken thoughts  found  language  as  a  chance  passer-by  excit- 
edly rushed  in,  telling  them  that  Captain  H.  had  shot  himself 
and  was  lying  smothered  in  blood,  dead  in  the  road.  It  was 
too  true,  H,  had  solved  life's  mysteries  by  one  mad  act,  and 
had  added  another  name  to  the  long  death-roll  of  Bckle  For- 
tune's victims! 

Shortly  after  this  the  laws  against  gambling  were  altered 
and  rendered  much  more  stringent  by  a  government  procla- 
mation signed  by  Richard  Southey  and  dated.  17th  March  1S73. 

Prior  to  this,  however,  and  whilst  the  gambling  hells  were 
in  full  swing,  there  had  been  rusting  in  the  legal  armory  of 
the  government  a  weapon  which  surely  ought  to  have  been 
sufficient  to  deal  to  some  extent  with  the  gambling  nuisance. 
On  June  2d,  1872,  the  government  had  already  recognized  the 
extent  and  growth  of  this  evil,  and  with  a  view  of  lessening 
it.  I  find  that  the  commissioners  issued  a  notice,  which  was 
published  in  the  Gazette,  prohibiting  lotteries  and  fining 
offenders  twenty-five  rix  dollars  over  and  above  the  for- 
feiture of  the  property  played  for,  with  an  alternative  of 
being  severely  floggeii.    Tavern  keepers  and  publicans  who 
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bad  broken  the  act  were  also  forever  precluded  from  hold- 
ing licenses.  This  latter  notice  caused  the  hell  keepers 
and  their  patrons  to  observe  more  caution,  but  it  was  merely 
an  improvement  on  the  surface,  for  the  former  speedily 
constituted  so-called  **  clubs,"  where  gambling  went  on  as 
freely  as  ever.    A  notice  such  as  the  following 


Behind  Mrs.  IValker^s  Restaurant, 

•flew  .  VviSb,* 

-^MR.  JONES 

AT  HOME,  H^ 

Every  evening  except  Sundays  at  8  p.  m. 

Admit  Mr, 


Tilts  ticket  not  transferable. 


Per  IV,   /. 


was  the  next  move  of  the  "  hell  "  keepers,  and  in  spite  of  the 
government  notice  aforesaid  of  June  2*2d,  tliey  managed  by 
means  of  this  subterfuge  to  carry  on  their  **  little  game"  for  a 
month  or  two  longer,  until  the  proclamation,  on  the  arrival  of 
Governor  Southey,  appeared  in  the  Gazette  on  March  17th, 
1873,  which  put  an  end  to  this  disgraceful  state  of  things. 

No  sooner  had  the  governmental  fiat  against  gambling 
gone  forth  than  the  sporting  fraternity  set  their  brains  to 
work  to  devise  some  plan  for  rendering  the  new  law  abortive. 
The  digging  camps  being  close  to  the  Orange  Free  State  bor- 
der, arrangements  were  made  with  the  owner  of  Wessel's 
farm,  which  is  some  six  miles  from  Du  Toit's  Pan,  and  in  the 
Free  State,  to  continue  operations  there.  This  is  the  local- 
ity which  afterward  became  so  notorious  as  a  sort  of  har- 
bor  of  refuge  and  base  of  operations  for  the  illicit  diamond 
trade  of  Griqualand  West.  To  this  rural  retreat  were  trans- 
ported roulette  wheels  and  other  gambling  implements,  and 
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play  was  there  recommenced,  but  without  much  success.  Men 
who  might  succumb  to  temptation  when  it  was  thrust  under 
their  very  noses  were  not  weak  or  wicked  enough  to  make 
active  search  for  it;  so  the  suburban  "  hell "  died  a  natural 
death. 

Your  professional  gamblers  are,  however,  very  pertina- 
cious men,  and  whilst  casting  about  for  a  new  idea  they  de- 
cided to  introduce  '*  rondo  en  colo,"  a  game  which  combined 
the  simplicity  of  **  pitch  and  toss"  with  a  capability  for  in- 
vesting an  unlimited  amount  of  money.  It  had  the  further 
merit,  moreover,  of  being  an  absolute  certainty  for  the  banker. 
In  tlie  otlier  games  which  had  previously  been  the  fashion 
there  was  always  a  chance,  though  a  tolerably  remote  one,  of 
breaking  the  bank,  or,  at  least,  of  winning  greater  or  less 
sums  from  the  establishment,  but  in  "rondo  en  colo"  all  this 
was  changed.  The  hawk  had  been  forbidden  to  prey  upon 
the  doves,  so  he  set  the  latter  on  to  pluck  each  other,  whilst 
he  seized  upon  the  feathers. 

The  modus  operandi  was  as  follows :  The  banker  or 
croupier,  wlio  at  this  game  required  little  or  no  capital,  hav- 
ing secured  the  use  of  a  billiard  table,  seated  himself  opposite 
to  one  of  the  middle  pockets,  and  spread  out  upon  the  table 
in  front  of  himself  a  semicircular  piece  of  oil-cloth,  upon  the 
edge  of  wliich  were  painted  the  numbers  one  to  eight,  and 
certain  other  marks  and  combinations  peculiar  to  the 
gann\  A  round  stick  like  a  large  ruler  was  provided,  by 
which  eight  glass  balls  were  j^ropelled  in  an  even  line  from 
one  of  the  end  pockets  to  its  diagonal  opposite  at  the  other 
end  of  the  table,  and  the  stakes  were  won  or  lost  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  halls  were  de])osited  in  or  near  to  the 
object  pocket.  One  of  the  bystanders  would  stake  say  five 
pounds  on  the  oil-cloth  with  a  view  of  betting  either  on  the 
number  of  balls  that  would  run  into  the  object  pocket,  or 
as  to  whether  that  number  would  be  odd  or  even.  If  an- 
other bystander  felt  inclined  to  take  up  the  bet  he  covered 
the  stakes  by  placing  an  equal  amount  on  the  billiard  cloth 
opposite  to  the  sum  already  deposited  upon  the  board.  If  the 
money  were  not  covered  there  was  no  bet  made.  When  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  couples  had  backed  their  opinions  the  balls 
were  rolled  to  the  object  pocket,  the  stakes  were  awarded  ac- 
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cording  to  the  event,  and  last,  but  not  least  of  all,  the  stakes 
were  handed  over  to  the  winner  by  the  banker,  who,  however, 
carefully  deducted  his  five  per  cent,  on  the  cast. 

Of  science  there  was  none,  the  bank  was  sure  to  win.     In 
fact  if  some  unfortunate  wight  had  the  good  fortune  to  win 
£100  for  say  twenty  times,  and  then  had  ill-luck  enough  to 
back  a  losing  event  for  £100  for  twenty  times  following,  the 
banker  s  commissions  of  five  per  cent,  would  have  swallowed 
up  an  amount  exceeding  the  capital  with  which  he  com- 
menced.    This  combination  of  safety  and  simplicity  for  the 
banker,  however,  failed  to  convince  the  authorities  as  to  either 
the  fairness  or  the  legality  of  the  game,  and  accordingly  one 
busy  evening  when  the  game  was  in  full  blast,  a  tall,  gaunt 
figure,  with  eagle  eye  and  Roman  nose,  well  known  to  all  old 
residents  on  the  Fields  at  the  time,  although  since  dead,  sud- 
denly came  down  upon  the  gamblers  like  *'  a  wolf  on  the 
fold,"  seizing  all  the  money  and  dispersing  the  men,  taking 
the  proprietor  into  custody. 

Curses  both  loud  and  deep  greeted  this  summary  proceed- 
ing, but  it  was  all  of  no  avail.     The  law  took  its  course,  a 
prosecution  followed,  at  which  divers  ingenious  arguments 
were  raised  for  the  defence  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  Mortimer  Sid- 
dall,  a  most  able  lawyer,  but  all  to  no  purpose.      The  new 
proclamation   was  so  stringently  worded  as  to  preclude  all 
loopholes  of  escape;  every  possible  legal  presumption  was  evi- 
dently to  be  construed  against  the  accused  ;  and  a  conviction 
and  the  heavv  fine  of  £300  followed.     This  tolled  the  death- 
knell  of  public  gambling  at  the  Diamond  Fields. 

The  prosecution  could  not,  however,  stop  private  gambling, 
nor  in  fact  is  such  a  desirable  result  practicable,  for  since  the 
publication  of  the  new  law  I  have  heard  of  very  high  play 
taking  place.  But  though  I  have  since  known  hundreds 
and  occasionally  thousands  of  pounds  to  change  hands  in 
private  houses,  the  gambling  nuisance  is  no  longer  flaunted 
before  sober  and  respectable  citizens,  or  what  is  of  more  impor- 
tance, under  the  very  eyes  of  those  feebly  pliant  mortals  who 
yield  to  the  slightest  solicitations  of  the  gambling  ogre. 

The  class  of  **  wasters"  which  public  gambling  bred  and 
fostered  were  a  distinct  outrage  upon  society.  How  could  an 
honest  and  industrious  but  unlucky  digger  fail  to  draw  invidi- 
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ous  comparisons  between  his  own  hard  lot  and  the  "purple 
aud  fine  linen"  style  of  life  which  apparently  marked  the 
"  rake's  progress"  of  the  professed  gambler  'i  Had  not  some 
such  proclamation  been  issued,  I  feei  confident  that  episodes 
like  that  related  in  Bret  Harte's  "Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat" 
might  have  marked  the  progress  of  the  fields,  though  I  doubt 
whether  any  of  the  gamblers  of  that  time  would  have  com- 
pared very  favorably  with  "John  Oakhurst,  gentleman,''  The 
legitimate  diamond  industry  afforded  ample  scope  for  the 
most  enthusiastic  speculator,  and  there  was  no  need  of  any 
adventitious  aid  to  add  to  the  micertainties  of  digging  life. 

In  closing  this  chapter  1  may  just  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  new  scheme,  the  "  total isator."  inciting  and  encourag- 
ing gambling  on  the  South  African  race-courses  lias  been  intro- 
duced (1885).  This,  tliough  it  protects  backers  of  horses  from 
levanting  bookmakers,  and  affords  the  current  and  proper 
odds  on  each  race,  ought  at  once  to  be  stopped.*  Its  very  ex- 
istence proves  the  truth  of  the  old  saying  that  "one  man  may 
steal  a  horse,  while  another  dare  not  look  in  at  the  stable 
door." 

I  may  further  relate,  in  order  to  show  the  harm  which 
legalized  lotteries  do  to  the  moral  tone  of  a  community,  that 
at  the  spring  meeting,  18«5.  of  the  Griqualand  West  Turf 
Club,  a  thousand  pound  lottery  was  so  rapidly  subscribed 
that  a  second  was  started  and  filled  almost  at  once,  the 
club  receiving  10  per  cent,  of  the  winner's  money.  At 
the  Capetown  autumn  meeting  in  ISSU  a  somewhat  similar 
lottery  was  started,  when  a  well-known  Kimberley  gentleman 
chanced  to  draw  the  favorite,  and  the  news  of  his  luck  soon 
spread.  Judge  of  his  surprise  on  receiving  a  telegram  from 
the  horse's  owner,  a  supposed  honorable  man,  to  the  fidlowing 
effect :  "  My  hoi-se  sure  of  a  place,  will  you  give  a  third  of 
prize?    Otherwise  I  shall  scratch  him."     The  Kimberley  gen- 
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tleman  did  not  see  his  way  to  accede  to  this  modest  request* 
and  preferred,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  too  astute  owner,  to 
publish  his  telegram  in  both  the  Eimberley  and  Capetown  news- 
papers.   This  course  of  action  caused  the  question  of  the  legal- 
ity of  these  race  lotteries  to  be  raised  in  parliament,  but  the 
premier's  reply  at  the  time  was  considered  to  be  vag^e,  and 
was  severely  commented  upon  by  the  press  of  the  colony. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

o'reillt's  account  op  niekerk.— dr.  atherstonb  and  thb 
first  diamond. —the  river  diggings, —inplrx  of  popula- 
tion.— the  dry  diggings.— discovery  of  the  kimberley 
mine. — early  discomforts  of  the  diggers. —  present 
condition  op  kimberley. 

IT  is  already  a  matter  of  history  how  in  1867  the  first 
diamond  was  discovered  in  South  Africa — not  in  the  bed 
of  a  river  or  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  but  among  the 
playthings  of  a  Boer's  child  in  a  farmhouse  near  the  Orange 
River  in  the  Hopetown  district. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how — to  slightly  alter  Pope — "  great 
events  from  trivial  causes  spring."  In  the  same  manner  that 
the  discovery  of  diamonds  in  Brazil  and  the  opening  up  of  the 
mines  in  that  country  virtually  closed  the  Indian  mines,  so 
the  diamond  mines  of  Griqualand  West  have  almost  put  a 
stop  to  the  Brazilian  trade. 

There  is  a  certain  spice  of  romance  about  the  story  of  tha 
finding  of  the  first  diamond  in  South  Africa,  as  told  to  me  by 
a  former  patient  of  mine,  Mr,  John  O'Reilly,  who  was  the 
principal  agent  interested  in  the  discovery,  and  who  thus 
achieved  for  himself  a  historic  name  in  connection  witli  the 
development  of  South  Africa.  I  look  down  from  his  o\vn  lips 
the  following  graphic  account  of  the  finding  of  this  gem,  which 
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differs  in  some  particulars  from  the  version  that  has  been 
froquently  given : 

"  It  is  niue  yi^ara  ago,  you  know,  Doctor,"  be  said,  "since  1  first  lit 
upon  the  diamond  whioh  led  to  the  finding  and  development  or  tbia  won- 
derful place.  I  waa  trading  around  as  usual,  never  dreaming  of  anything 
particular  occurring,  when  in  October,  1867,  I  outepanned  at  a  fann  be- 
longing to  a  Boer  named  Kiekerk,  cloee  to  the  Orange  Kiver.  His  young- 
«*r*.  when  I  came  there,  were  playing  with  i>ebbles  just  like  the  'alley- 
tors  Mid  commoners '  beloved  by  Master  Bardell  in  I'iekwick,  and  their 
fitth<-r  wag  standing  alongside  watching  them.  Seeing  me  looking  on,  he 
(Kjiiited  out  one  stone  prettier  than  the  rest  in  the  hand  of  a  little  Griqua 
•PTVitiit  boy  who  was  minding  his  children,  and  said:  'Darau  moolkliplJe 
voor  en  borst  spelt '  (there's  a  pretty  stone  for  a  woman's  brooch),  I  hail 
a  diaiuund  ring  ou  my  finger,  and  I  fancied  I  could  see  some  resemblance 
to  the  cut  stone;  and  taking  it  from  the  boy  1  tried  to  scrntch  my  initials 
on  the  trinilow  pane,  as  I  hod  somewhere  seen  that  this  whs  one  of  the 
U^lH  of  a  diamond.  As  soon  as  1  found  that  the  stone  would  cut  glass  1 
offf^red  to  give  Niekerk,  if  he  would  allow  me  to  take  it  awuy,  one-half  of 
what  1  might  got  for  it,  supposing  it  proved  to  be  a  diamond.  This  he 
jutuppd  at,  1  at  once  Insjmnned  my  osen  into  my  wagon,  and  went  to 
Hripelown,  oar  trading  centre  at  that  time.  When  1  got  there  1  showt-d 
It  to  Solomon,  the  eiore-keeper,  you  must  know  him,  who  chaffed  me  and 
lau^in;>bet  meadozenof  beer  that  it  wasn't  worth  anything,  and  that 
I  mn»l  be  an  utter  Idiot  to  bother  about  such  a  mare's  nest.  From  Ilope- 
lowo  I  irukked  on  to  Colesberg,  where  1  took  another  opinion.  I  asked 
the  neident  magistrate  this  time.  He  wasnt  sure  what  it  was.  hut  ad- 
vised me  to  send  it  to  Capetown.  I  didn't  care,  however,  todo  that,  so  I 
•cat  H  to  Grahiimstown  insteiul,  where  Dr.  Atherstone  lived,  who  knows 
All  about  sueh  things.  When  I  arrived  there  myself  shortly  afterward 
luid  law  him  he  said  there  was  no  doubt  it  was  a  diamond,  and  a  good 
one  too.  Dr.  Atherstone  sent  it  to  Sir  Philip  Wodeliouse,  then  Governor, 
who  bought  it  for  £500,  half  of  which  I  gave,  as  promised,  to  Niekerk. 

"  You  ask  me  how  Dr.  Atherstone  found  out  what  it  was.  Well.  I'll  tell 
yoa  what  Dr.  Atherstone  told  me.  He  said  he  took  the  stoue  round  to 
nil  ih«  ]eweleM  in  Grahamstown,  and  that  their  flies  couldn't  touch  it; 
nnd  this  with  something  aliout  specific  gravity  I  didn't  at  that  time 
nnilrretiind.  tiinde  him  feel  certain  it  was  a  djamonil.  The  discovery  ere- 
*t*H)  un  enormous  sensation  ?  You  are  right,  it  did;  and  if  It  had  not  been 
for  that  httio  bit  of  luck  on  the  Orange  River,  diamond  digging  in  Africa 
might  ellll  be  unknown,  and  the  country  would  never  have  mode  the 
pcuiR-eifli  it  hns, 

"When  people  hi  the  colony  be@:&n  to  think  that  there  was  a  chance 
(•f  ntore  dinmonds  being  found  where  this  one  came  from,  numerous  par- 
ties c4  fortinie  hunters  came  up  and  began  to  search  along  the  banks  of 
th«  <>r«nge  River,  and  iifterwnrd  those  of  the  Vaal.  This  Is  the  way  that 
the  first  diggers  oame  here." 
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It  is  uow  seventeen  years  ago  since  Mr.  Southey,  then 
colonial  secretary,  laid  the  second  diamond  which  had  been 
found,  on  the  tahle  of  the  House  of  the  Cape  assembly,  with 
the  prophetic  remark:  "Gentlemen,  this  is  the  rock  on  which 
the  future  success  of  South  Africa  will  be  built."  There  is  not 
a  man  who  knows  this  gentleman  but  rejoices  that  he  still 
lives,  ripe  in  years,  to  see  the  continued  fulfillment  of  his  re- 
markable prediction. 

To  cross  the  Orange  River  in  those  days  was  to  go  beyond 
the  confines  of  civilization  ;  hut  the  diamond  is  a  wonderful 
magnet,  and  as  the  news  spread  a  large  population  of  many 
thousands  soon  collected.  The  influx,  as  time  went  on,  be- 
came of  the  most  cosmopolitan  character,  North,  South, East  and 
West  adding  their  quota,  gold  diggers  came  from  the  gulches 
of  California  and  the  creeks  of  Australia,  "Cousin  Jacks" 
from  Cornwall,  diamond  buyers  and  speculators  from  London, 
Paris  and  Amsterdam,  "tinkers,  tailors,  soldiers,  sailors, 
ploughboys,  apothecaries  and  thieves,"  eager  at  all  cost  to 
embrace  this  chance  of  sudden  wealth.  Hardships  were  en- 
dured, money  risked,  labor  spent.  Some  were  lucky,  others 
unlucky.  The  life  on  the  river,  however,  is  spoken  of  hy  the 
"old  hands"  as  one  of  happy  memory.  I  should  think  that 
thirty  diflferent  sites  were  "  rushed  "  by  the  early  diggers  on  the 
Vaal,*  and  although  Pinel  and  Klipdrift  were  the  principal, 
yet  the  banks  of  the  river  for  at  least  seventy  miles  of  its 
course  were  more  or  less  prospected  and  worked.  As  I  will 
presently  show,  the  river  diggings  after  the  discovery  of  dia- 
monds at  Du  Toil's  Pan  and  the  other  three  mines  became 
rapidly  deserted,  until  at  the  present  time  there  are  not  more 
than  400  diggers  altogether  on  the  banks.  The  diggings  are 
all  in  alluvial  soil.  No  great  finds  are  made,  The  diggers, 
however,  enjoy  a  healthy,  happy  existence,  surrounded  by  the 
beauties  of  nature,  on  the  banks  of  a  broad  and  majestic  river, 
which  in  the  early  days  bore  on  its  broad  bosom  a  perfect  flo- 
tilla of  ferry  boats  plying  for  hire  day  and  night,  and  which 
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••veil  now,  on  the  birthday  of  our  beloved  queen  and  other  pub- 
lic holidays,  may  be  seen  in  goodly  numbers.with  *'youth  at  the 
prow  and  pleasure  at  the  holin."  a  very  different  form  of  life 
£rom  the  dual  and  discomfort  of  the  dry  diggings.  The  returns 
from  these  diggings  are  at  present  about  £50.CKK)  per  annum. 
While  men  were  busily  engaged  in  scraping  away  among 

I  the  pebbles  of  the  Vaal  River,  prospecting  was  going  on  some 
twenty  miles  southward.     The  first  dry  digg-ings  struck  were 
thogeof  DuToit'a  Pan  in  the  middle  of  1870,  which  were  worked 
ehiufly  by  the  Dutch,  who  at  that  lime  never  thought  of  test- 
ing (he  ground  to  a  greater  depth  than  eighteen  inches  or  two 
feel,  and  who,  when  they  came  upon  calcareous  tufa,  aban- 
doned their  operations.     Shortly  afterward,  on  the  adjoining 
farm.  Bulfonlein,  and  within  gunshot  range  of  Du  Toit's  Pan, 
diamonds  were  found  in  the  very  plaster  which  lined  the  walls 
of  the  homestead.     Hearing  this,  many  diggers  moved  over 
from  Du  Toit's  Pan  and  proved  the  diamondiferous  character 
of  IhiB  farm,  the  returns  from  which,  however,  were  found 
not  to  he  equal  to  those  of  the  former  place,  while  a  month  or 
1*0  Inter  another  diggings  named  Old  De  Beers,  and  situated 
aWuta  coupleof  miles  north  of  Du  Toit's  Pan, were  also  opened 
up.    An  occurrence  which  has  proved  of  absorbing  interest  to 
the  whole  of  South  Africa  took  place  about  this  time.    In  July 
a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Rawstorne,  who  came  up  from 
Colesberg  in  the  Cape  Colony,  was  out  shooting,  and  becoming 
^K  iu>m«what  weary,  rested  himself  under  the  shades  of  a  thorn 
^B^sh,  and  scratching  the  ground,  from  force  of  habit  and  to 
^^pass  the  time  away,  unearthed  a.  beautiful  diamond.     Highly 
^"«Iated  with  bis  unexpected  success,  when  he  returned  after  his 
day's  amusement  to  his  friends  at  Old  De  Beers,  he  told  them 
of  bis  luck.     Next  day.  the  news  having  got  abroad,  the  local- 
ity was '"rushed"  and  hundreds  of  claims  pegged  out.     The 
other  diggings  very  soon  became  practically  deserted.    Men 
parked  up  their  belongings,  moved  their  tents,  and  sought  the 
"JTew  Rush,"  and.  almost  as  if  by  magic,  in  the  very  place 
iiere  but  a  few  days  before  deer  had  been  iiuielly  browsing, 
pndreds  of  diggers  could  be  seen.     This  famous  "  Kopje"  ia 
r  the  Kimberley  mine,  the  richness  of  which  it  is  impossi- 
B  to  estimate.     When  this  mine  was  first  opened  the  claims 
bre  laid  out  in  an  oblong  of  30  from  north  to  south  and  28 
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from  east  to  west,  making  in  all  upon  the  original  plan  840 
claims  of  30  feet  square  (Rbynlaud  measure),  giving  Stll 
Kuglish  square  feet  to  each  claim.  After  the  whole  of  the 
claims  were  measured  and  given  out,  hundreds  of  others  wem 
marked  off  and  worked.  Some  were  very  Boon  abandoned 
as  wori)iIe8s,  but  others  equally  worthless  were  worked,  the 
owner's  for  some  time  hoping  that  a  change  for  the  better 
would  take  place,  and  tliat  they  would  become  remunerative. 
These  extended  far  into  the  present  site  of  the  township,  and 
much  valuable  time  was  lost  in  testing  them. 

At  the  present  time  out  of  the  420  claims  originally  worked 
33flJ  only  remain,  and  the  holdings  by  various  diggers, 
which  at  that  time  amounted  to  over  1.100,  are  now  reduced  to 
twenty-two  companies  and  individuals.  In  the  same  manner 
Old  De  Beers  with  its  502.  Du  Toifs  Pan  with  its  l,4i:,  and  Bul- 
fontein  with  its  7'iii  claims,  are  represented  by  G,  34,  and  21 
holdings  respectively.* 

No  more  wretched  existence  can  be  imagined  than  that  en- 
dured by  the  early  diggers.  As  I  have  already  mentioned,  a 
malarial  fever  raged,  water  was  dear  and  bad,  being  carted  in 
barrels  from  adjacent  farms,  (after  even  wells  were  dug  it  was 
sold  for  as  much  as  10s.  per  barrel)  and  so  scarce-that  I  have 
seen  diggers  wash  in  soda  water  which  had  been  imported  700 
miles  from  Capetown.  Vegetables  were  also  extremely  dear 
and  almost  unprocurable,  cauliflowers  being  retailed  aC 
20s,  each  and  cabbages  at  an.,  flt^as  and  flies  abounded, 
sand-storms  blew  in  blind  fury,  and  of  amusements  there 
were  none ;  yet  notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks, 
sociability  ruled  throughout  the  camps,  and  a  helping  hand 
was  always  thrown  out  bv  a  lucky  digger  to  assist  his  less 
fortuuate  brother. 

Crime  was  nearly  unknown.  As  I  have  mentioned  else- 
where, the  fields  were  too  far  inland  and  the  cost  of  travel 
too  great  to  induce  any  not  honestly  inclined  to  suffer  the  pri- 
vations and  incur  the  expense  neceBsary  to  get  there.  Men 
would  leave  their  tents  for  hours,  even  days,  and  yet  find 
everything  intact  on  their  return,  such  was  the  quiet  and  or- 
der which  reigned  through  the  camp. 

But  as  time  went  on.  and  as  transport  became 
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cheaper  and  quicker,  the  fields  became  the  rendezvous  of,  I 
should  say,  nearly  all  the  light-fingered  gentry  and  desper- 
adoes that  Africa  contained  ;  and  as  a  consequence  instances 
of  illicit  diamond  buying,  robberies  and  assaults  became  com- 
paratively numerous,  in  fact  Kimberley  became  "civilized." 

-A.t  the  present  day  churches  and  chapels,  a  theatre  and 
library,   a   municipal    council,   with   a   mayor,   a    properly 
drilled  police  force,  a  well-kept  cemetery,  the  electric  light,  a 
race-course  and  grand  stand,  public  gardens,  with  tastefully 
laiii   out  grounds,   an   admirably  arranged    and    conducted 
hospital  for  whites  and  blacks,  a  noble  court  of  justice,  a  com- 
fortably arranged  post-office,  telegraphic  office,  and  other  pub- 
lic buildings,  with  last,  but  not  least,  a  large  railway  station 
(which  for  the  present  is  the  terminus  of  the  iron  way  to  the 
interior),   are  manifestations  of    the    strides  which,  thanks 
to  the  discovery  of  the  diamond,  civilization  has  made  in  a  re- 
gion which  a  few  short  years  ago  was  simply  the  hunting  field 
of  the  untutored  savage  or  the  nomadic  boer.    Barkly,  which 
I  have  already  mentioned,  Hebron,  Likatlong,  Boetsap,  Doug- 
las and  Campbell  are  the  other  towns  of  the  territory,  though 
the  Langeberg  and  some  other  parts  are  inhabited  ;  but  the 
description  of  a  late  writer  that  **tliey  are  poor — are  almost 
waterless — the  trading  and  mission  stations  occupied   as  a 
rule  by  the  most  depraved  of  the  human  race,  things  whose 
lanji^uage  is  a  curse  or  a  click,  whose   forms  are  inferior  to 
those  of  apes,  and  whose  doom  is  extinction,-'  is  perhaps  a 
little  too  severe  on  the  aborigines  of  this  country. 


CHAPTER    X. 


GEOLOGY  OF  THE  MINE  AXO  SlKROrSDIXGS. — SKCTION  OF  REEF 
STRATA, — SrRFACK  Soil..— CALCAREOIS  TIFA.— LIGHT  COL,- 
ORED  SHALES.— BLACK  fARmtXIFKHors  SHALE.  —  LIMONITP^ 
LANDSLIPS. — ItritXIXIi  IIEEF.— SVLI'HrK  VAPOHS.— XATIVES 
AFRAIO  TO  WORK— tl)AI.  I'LA.VTS.  — KIIIE  A.NK  CIluKE-DA.Ml*. 
IGXEorS  ItOCK.S. — fOXTRACTlOX  ANU  KXPAXSIOX  OF  MIN'E. — 
STRATA  OF  MIXE  ITSKLK.— KHI)  SAND.  ~TIFA.~  YELLOW 
GKOINI).  —  liLl'E  (!ROL'M>.— HUH  ANI>  I'ooli  CLAllLS.  —  ItE- 
MAKKAHLKKOULDEItS,— (JKEASY  SLIPS. — MESSRS.  SIASKELVNE 
AND  PLKJHt's  OBSKKVATIONS. 


ANY  work  dealing  with  Kiinhorloy  would  be  incoinjik'ty 
that  did  nut  trt-at  of  ilifj^cuhigyuf  ihv  niiiR-.  For  many 
years  I  have  hail  tlu>  jiK'Hsiiro  of  an  iniinintf  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  (it'ortifi'  J.  Leo,  who  lias  niailo  tlu"  niineralogj' 
of  the  Kimborley  mine  iiis  special  study,  and  whi)  lias  bceu, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  iti  Kiiiiberley  since  the  mine 
openeil.  To  his  kindness  I  am  indc-l»te<t  for  most  of  the  in- 
formation and  for  the  drawings  in  thetvvofoHowingehai»tcrs. 
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In  the  first  of  these  I  propose  to  give  an  account  of  the 
geological  formation,  not  only  inside,  but  also  as  revealed  by 
shafts  sunk  by  the  Kimberley  mining  board  and  the  Central 
aiid  French  companies,  outside  the  mine. 

The  depth  of  the  lowest  working,  either  within  or  without 
the  mine,  is  now  about  550  feet,  whilst  that  of  the  deepest  trial 
shaft  is  020  feet. 

A  section  of  the  strata  in  the  Mining  Board  shaft,  about 
TOO  feet  from  the  north  side  of  the  mine,  I  will  now  describe, 
wliicli  strata,  I  may  tell  my  readers,  vary  very  little  at  any 
point  in  the  vicinity,  so  far  at  least  as  is  shown  by  the  exami- 
nation of  the  other  shafts. 

The  surface  soil,  which  has  an  average  depth  of  six  feet,  is 
a  bright  red  ferruginous  sand,  composed  of  somewhat  fine 
rounded  grains  of  quartz.  Next  a  thin  layer  of  calcareous 
tufa  is  found  in  some  places,  but  not  invariably  ;  then  follows 
a  layer  of  laminated  trap  or  blue  whin,  evidently  an  intru- 
sive rock  varying  in  thickness  and  depth  in  different  local- 
ities. This  layer,  which  is  of  a  very  decomposed  and  friable 
character,  runs  down  diagonally  in  some  parts,  in  broad  sheets 
through  the  blue  shale.  A  very  even  layer  of  light-colored 
shales,  on  an  average  twenty-five  feet  thick  and  very  soa]>y  to 
the  touch,  comes  next.  These  shales  are  of  various  colors,  as 
pale  bluish  white,  olive,  yellow,  gray,  etc.,  and  the  laminae  are 
often  thickly  marked  with  different  designs  formed  by  decom- 
posed iron,  probably  pyrites.  Some  of  these  markings  are 
very  delicate  and  beautiful,  often  resembling  minute  ferns  or 
ahjce,  and  in  this  bed  various  fossils  have  been  found. 

Beneath  these  we  have  a  vast  laver  of  blackish,  or  neutral 
tint,  carboniferous  shale,  containing  four  or  five  seams  of 
•'  iron  band  "  (bog  iron  ore,  or  linionite)  from  one  inch  to  one 
foot  in  thickness.  The  noduh^s  forming  these  ** bands"  are 
verv  full  of  cavities,  and  are  of  different  colors,  vellow,  red, 
and  blue,  with  a  dull  appearance  and  rather  soft.  In  some 
specimens  the  colors  are  beautifully  bright,  especially  in  the 
cavities.  Manv  fossils  have  bt^en  found  in  this  shale  as  well 
at  all  depths. 

Very  many  nodules  of  a  similar  shale,  but  harder,  varying 
in  size  from  an  inch  to  one  or  two  feet  in  diamet<'r.  an*  found 
iinl>edded  in  this  rock,  or  *'main  reef  as  the  mintM-s  term  it. 
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in  contradistinction  to  **  floating  reef,"  an  erratic  rock  which 
will  be  mentioned  when  we  come  to  describe  the  diamondifer- 
ous  ground.  These  nodules  often  assume  the  forms  of  casts 
of  shells,  such  as  those  of  oysters,  mussels,  etc.,  and  give  the 
idea  that  the  main  body  of  tlie  reef  was  formed  from  the 
grinding  down  of  an  older  rock,  of  which  these  nodules  are 
the  remains,  an  assumption  which  there  is  much  further  in- 
ternal evidence  to  show  in  all  probability  to  be  correct. 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  mention  that  all  the  above  shales, 
after  drying  by  exposure  to  the  air,  disintegrate  and  form  a 
fine  friable  mould,  or  even  mud  after  much  rain  has  fallen. 
This  property  of  becoming  friable  after  exposure  is  the  cause 
of  tlie  frequency  of  *'  land  slips  "  falling  into  the  mine.  When 
a  fall  or  slip  does  take  place,  the  bulk  of  such  mass  is  usually 
in  very  small  pieces,  not  in  large  solid  blocks,  which  would  b(j 
the  case  if  the  reef  were  not  of  a  nature  so  extremely  rotten 
and  easily  decomposed. 

When  these  shales  have  been  much  exposed  to  the  weather 
and  the  rain  has  penetrated  to  some  depth,  or  when  after  a 
fall  of  rain  upon  friable  reef  this  is  covered  up  by  another 
slip,  a  very  interesting  chemical  process  is  set  up,  viz.:  the 
decomposition  of  tlie  iron  pyrites  which  is  very  plentifully  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  black  sliales.  This  decomposition  sets 
up  such  an  intense  combustion  that  the  shale  debris  becomes 
red  hot.  This  combustion  I  have  known  to  last  for  months, 
even  years,  and  the  sulj)hurous  acid  gas  evolved  to  be  so 
plentiful  that  in  damp  weather  or  before  and  after  sunrise  it 
could  be  seen  for  many  miles.  To  strangers  looking  into  the 
mine  this  *'  burning  reef"  is  a  very  startling  sight,  and  many 
visitors  of  a  superstitious  turn  of  mind  have  often  precipi- 
tately left  in  affright,  on  bc^ng  jokingly  told  by  miners  Aviien 
the  latter  were  questioned  about  the  heat,  smoke  and  pungent 
sulphur  smells — that  the  '"Old  Gentleman"  was  trying  to 
break  loose,  or  that  they  had  come  so  near  the  '*  Old  Gentle- 
man ''  that  he  was  now  showing  his  anger.  This  and  similar 
stories  have  often  sufficed  to  scare  away  simple  farmers  from 
the  place. 

On  many  parts  of  the  reef  the  surface  becomes  heated  to 
such  an  extent  that  articles  placed  upon  it  are  almost  at  once 
destroyed.    Laborers  cannot  work  upon  it  at  all  without  thick 
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boots,  and  these  even  are  destroyed  in  a  few  hours,  while  in 
many  cases  natives  cannot  by  any  inducement  be  persuaded 
to  go  near. 

The  sudden  combustion  of  coal  in  ships  is  caused  by  the 
very  same  agents,  moisture  and  insuflScient  ventilation.  These 
set  up  chemical  change  in  the  iron  pyrites  contained  in  the 
coal,  and  thus  cause  the  explosions  or  fires  at  sea  of  which  we 
frequently  hear.  This  process  of  nature  for  reducing  the  iron 
pyrites  is  daily  being  imitated  by  the  smelters  in  Spain  and 
other  countries,  in  the  preliminary  process  for  the  reduction 
of  the  sulphur  in  copper  ores,  or  copper  pyrites. 

Some  of  the  crystals  of  iron  pyrites  found  in  the  reef  shale 
are  so  very  beautiful  and  perfect  that  they  have  been  set  in 
pins  and  other  ornaments. 

After  the  black  shale  reef  has  been  ignited  by  the  above 
chemical  means,  and  has  cooled,  it  is  as  red  as  an  ordinary 
clay  flower-pot.  It  may  be  that  the  promoters  of  a  brick 
company  that  was  started  here  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing bricks  from  the  shales  of  the  Kimberley  mine,  took 
their  idea  from  the  appearance  of  the  shales  when  thus  burnt 
by  nature.  The  bricks  made  from  reef,  after  being  pounded 
and  ground  by  heavy  steam  machinery,  were  latterly  turned 
out  of  a  very  good  quality,  but  the  company  collapsed,  proba- 
bly because  they  could  not  sell  enough  bricks  to  make  it  pay, 
as  the  high  price  of  fuel  rendered  it  necessary  to  charge 
£11,  10s.  per  1,()00,  a  nearly  prohibitive  price  for  ordinary 
building  work.* 

I  mav  here  mention  that  several  narrow  streaks  of  coal 
varying  from  an  inch  up  to  one  of  eight  inches  in  thickness,  dis- 
covered in  the  French  shaft,  have  been  found  in  the  black  shale. 
This  coal  partakes  of  the  nature  both  of  anthracitic  and  bitu- 
Biinous  coal,  the  former  quality  predominating,  but  I  may 
say,  that  even  if  it  were  found  in  quantity,  it  would  only 
^  suitable  for  specially  constructed  furnaces,  as  it  is  very 
refractory. 

Xo  "structure"  or  organic  remains  have  been  discovered 
in  any  specimen  of  coal  found  in  the  reef  of  which  I  am  aware, 

*  The  ncent  extension  of  the  railway  to  Kimberley  hats  of  coume  mach  reduced  the  price  of 
^1.  though  it  ia  even  at  thla  day  no  high  that  the  home  manufacturers  or  householders  would 
■hnUder  to  contemplate  paying  half  the  price. 
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but  many  coal  plants  have  been  found  in  the  reef  itself,  and 
specimens  have  been  deposited  in  various  museums. 

Some  years  ago  the  olive-colored  shales  of  the  reef  at  the 
southeast  of  the  mine  very  frequi'iitly  cracked,  making  great 
fissures  at  the  surface.  These  often  remained  open  for  months 
and  even  years,  imtil  the  whole  mass  of  reef  which  was  thus 
detaclied  from  the  main  body,  gradually  slid  down  to  a  solid 
bearing.  In  doing  so,  when  the  moving  mass  was  heavy 
enough,  the  pressure  upon  the  particles  of  rock  within  the 
fissure  was  so  great  that  a  fine,  smooth  and  shiny  face  ot  a 
light  gray  color  was  made,  entering  many  feet,  with  streaks 
or  grooves  ruiniing  down,  glistening  and  lustrous,  the  pris- 
matic colors  of  which  could  then  be  seen  for  weeks  together  if 
viewed  from  a  suitable  position.  When  seen  to  advantage 
the  sight  was  really  charming,  and  could  never  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  view  it.  But  the  first 
shower  of  rain  would  disintegrate  the  striated  face  of  tlie  rock, 
and  by  this  means  destroy  the  beautiful  play  of  light  de- 
scribed. 

In  the  drives  and  deep  Avorkings  in  the  black  sliale  the 
miners  are  troubled  both  with  fire-damp  and  choke-damp,  and 
many  accidents,  more  or  less  serious,  have  occurred  therefrom 
through  their  ignorance. 

Th(»  black  shale  is  water  bearing,  and  wells  sunk  in  it  to  a 
depth  of  eighty  feet  or  more  yield  in  most  cases  a  good  sup- 
ply- 

I  have,  I  think,  for  the  present  done  with  the  sedimentary 

fornuiti<jns,  and  come  now  to  the  igneous  rocks  below  them. 

The  first  rock  under  the  black  shale  gone  through,  as  shown 
in  the  diagram,  is  a  light  gray  volcanic  rock,  three  feet  thick, 
with  a  specific  gravity  of  :2.«si5.  The  body  of  the  rock  is  of  a 
light  bluish  gray  color,  and  contains  beside  other  minerals 
nodules  of  (piarlz,  agates  and  jasper,  from  the  size  of  a  mus- 
tard seed  to  that  of  a  walnut. 

Next  is  found  eight  feet  of  a  compact  augitic  or  horn- 
blendic  rock,  of  a  deeper  gray  color  and  very  tough,  then  a 
seamy  rock  resembling  basaltic  trap,  which  was  only  work^nl 
to  a  depth  of  lour  feet  in  the  shaft  shown  in  the  section,  hut 
is  of  unknown  depth,  for,  since  the  Mining  Board  shaft  was 
abandoned,  others  have  been  sunk,   one  by  the  French  com- 
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pany,  and  another  to  a  depth  of  620  feet  by  the  Central  com- 
pany, and  they  both  are  still  in  this  same  rock. 

This    rock    contains  very   numerous    nodules    of    quartz 
(amygdaloidal),  some  of  which  are  split  into  flakes,  and  others 
completely  fractured.     Many  of  these  are  white  in  color  and 
semi-opaque  ;  others  have  a  red  skin  (jasper),  with  trans- 
parent white  quartz  within,  while  others  are  entirely  red. 
There  are  also  many  small,  dead    grain-like  nodules  of  a 
white  color,  as  well  as  ribbon  and  other  agates.    In  some  of 
the  deeper  portions  of  this  rock  are  many  small  fissures,  pre- 
senting somewhat  the  appearance  of  having  been  caused  by 
shrinkage  ;  these,  in  most  cases,  are  distinct  from  each  other, 
and  are  filled  with  white  crystallized  calcite,  or  carbonate  of 
lime.    Some  of  the  layers  of  this  rock  vary  in  color,  and  a 
very  compact  fine-grained  specimen  of  a  reddish  color  con- 
tains amongst  other  minerals  rhombic  crystallized  carbonate 
of  lime,  white ;  very  brilliant  iron  pyrites,  and  a  mineral  look- 
ing very  much  like  galena,  but  harder,   of  a  dark  steel  gray 
color,  very  brilliant,  and  easily  separated  into  small  cubes 
and  laminae.     This  is  probably  specular  iron  ore.     Another 
mineral  has  also  been  found  in  small  quantities,  running  in 
veins  in  the  stone,  which  upon  the  top  appears  as  having  been 
fused  and  run,  like  tin  or  lead.     It  is  sectile,  and  of  the  color 
of  pale  bell  metal.    Very  many  forms  of  crystallized  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  including  '*  dog-tooth  "  spar  of  a  pale  yellow  color 
are  found  both  in  the  hard  and  soft  reef,  and  zeolites  of  vari- 
ous colors  and  species,  bristling  upon  and  within  cavities  of 
the  rock.     The  reef  as  a  whole  is  fairly  even  all  around  the 
mine,  but  at  the  southeast  it  is  very  much  contorted  in  the 
upper  layers. 

The  wall  formed  bv  the  hard  rock  around  the  mine  is 
very  compact  and  smooth,  and  runs  inward  in  some  places  as 
much  as  ;]0*^  or  40*^,  but  in  others  verv  much  less.  This  natu- 
rally  causes  a  cutting  out  of  the  claims  or  a  contraction  of 
the  mine,  but  it  is  said  that  tlie  blue  ground  of  the  Kiniberley 
Central  company  is  now  gaining  again,  and  this  state  of 
things  may  also  take  place  with  other  claims  in  the  Kimberley 
mine  at  different  depths.     (Sc^e  illustration.) 

I  think  this  is  a  fairly  full  and  accurate  (lescrii^tion  of  the 
geological  strata  outside  of  the  Kimberley  mine.     I  shall  now 
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pass  on  and  give  a  description  of  the  formation  of  the  interior 
of  the  mine. 

When  the  place  was  first  prospected  there  was  little  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  surrounding  country,  but  in  the  eyes 
of  the  experts  of  those  days  the  slightest  difference  was  enough 
to  urge  them  to  seek,  "  fossick,''  or  prospect  for  diamonds,  that 
is  to  say,  scratch  or  dig  up  the  surface,  sieve  and  sort  it,  and  sink 
small  trial  shafts,  wlien  if  diamonds  or  good  indications  were 
not  discovered  at  a  moderate  depth,  the  place  was  abandoned, 
and  the  prospector  tried  or  ''fossicked"  elsewhere.  A  digger 
would  pitch  upon  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  likely  spot,  when, 
if  after  passing  the  red  sand  and  the  linie  or  calcareous  tufa,  he 
came  to  shale,  he  abandoned  his  '*  prospect  "  as  useless  ;  but 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  after  going  below  the  lime  he  came  to 
'•yellow  ground,"  a  substance  something  like  greenish  com- 
pact wood  ashes,  he  Avould  continue  his  work  for  some  time, 
in  the  full  expectation  of  being  rewarded  in  the  end  by  a  good 
find.  But  in  many  cases  this  desired  result  was  not  attained, 
although  the  digger  had  every  encouragement  to  persevere  by 
finding  garnets  of  various  kinds,  the  pyrope  garnet,  usually 
called  a  ruby,  especially  giving  him  encouragement  to  proceed 
with  his  work ;  epidote,  pisolites,  talc  ilmenite,  called  by 
the  diggers  carbon,  iron  pyrites,  ice  spar,  zircon,  and  vari- 
ous other  minerals ;  still  after  all  his  perseverance,  and 
after  finding  all  these  indications,  and  sinking  to  a  depth  very 
often  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  not  a  single  diamond  would 
be  found,  he  Avould  abandon  the  place,  wlien  possibly  after  a 
time  it  would  be  tried  again  by  other  parties  of  diggers,  but 
with  no  better  result. 

The  surface,  as  already  stated  in  the  description  of  the 
reef,  was  a  red,  sandy  soil  of  an  almost  uniform  depth  of  six 
feet,  followed  by  a  layer  of  calcareous  tufa  and  one  of  yellow 
diamondiferous  soil,  averaging  in  thickness  sixty-five  feet. 

In  the  red  sand  diamonds  were  frequently  found,  especially 
when  it  was  mixed  with  nodules  of  calcareous  tufa  which 
had  been  thrown  out  by  the  ant-bear  [MyrmecophcKja  jitbata) 
in  making  its  enormous  burrow,  but  the  distribution  of  the 
diamonds  which  wercj  picked  up  on  the  surface  of  a  large  tract 
of  country  was  mostly  attributed  to  birds.  Coming  next  to 
the  tufa  bed  proper,  this  was  of  a  thickness  from  two  to  eight 
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feet,  but  was  not  a  compact  homogeneous  mass,  but  composed 
of  honey-combed  nodules  and  masses  impacted  together, 
which  required  much  labor  to  break  out.  Some  diggers 
smashed  up  all  the  nodules  thus  broken  out  with  sledge  ham- 
mers, or  the  sides  of  their  picks,  and  sometimes,  but  very 
rarely,  they  were  rewarded  by  finding  diamonds. 

When  the  yellow  ground  was  arrived  at,  which,  as  already 
stated,  was  of  an  average  depth  of  sixty -five  feet,  and  contained 
nianv  nodules  of  calcareous  tufa  of  all  sizes,  the  color  was  of 
a  pale  yellowish  green,  but  when  it  became  dry  it  was  some- 
what of  the  color  of  bath-brick,  very  friable,  and  appeared 
much  like  fine  wood-ash  pressed  together.  It  could  be  broken 
up  to  a  fine  powder  with  very  little  beating  either  with  sticks 
or  shovels.  Most  of  this  yellow  ground  was  sorted  dry,  as 
washing  was  not  practiced  at  the  dry  diggings  at  that  time. 

Some  few  feet,  perhaps  eight  or  ten,  before  the  yellow 
j^round  joined  the  blue,  a  very  gradual  change  of  color  took 
l»lace  from  yellow  to  a  lightish  green,  then  li^ht  greenish 
blue,  gradually  darkening  to  blue  ;  but  still  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion of  the  two  kinds  of  ground  could  easily  be  made  out. 

The  top  of  the  blue  bed  was  not  a  level  surface,  but  full  of 
lieavings  and  billows  like  a  choppy  cross  sea.  From  the  crest 
of  a  rise  to  the  bottom  of  a  hollow  was  about  six  feet;  and  the 
^listance  from  crest  to  crest  from  thirty  feet  to  sixty  or  more. 
At  this  junction  there  was  found  in  many  instances  a  thin 
hiyer  of  porous  soil  holding  water  in  the  hollows  or  wave 
bottoms.  This  proved  to  be  merely  catch  water,  as  after  a 
sliort  time  it  was  invariably  removed  in  the  ordinary  course 
«'f  work,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case  had  it  been 
•li^rived  from  perennial  springs,  yet  this  at  the  time  created 
considerable  alarm.  All  or  most  of  the  water  that  now  finds 
its  way  into  the  mine,  is  througli  the  main  reef. 

To  turn  again  to  the  blue  ground,  it  is  mixed  with  small 
roun<ied  stones  of  basalt  and  small  angular  fragments  of  car- 
boniferous shale,  as  well  as  with  manv  other  minerals  which 
I  shall  mention  further  on. 

The  bhie  ground  is  rather  hard  and  tough  when  wet,  but 
easilv  broken  when  it  becomes  drv,  when  the  same  character- 
istics  which  the  black  reef  presents  here  show  themselves  in 
pulverizing  when  again  wetted,  much  after  the  manner  of 
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quicklime,  but  diflfering  from  it  in  not  developing  heat.    This 
property  is  made  use  of  by  the  miners  to  release  the  diamonds. 

Miles  of  country  may  be  seen  covered  with  blue  lumps 
spread  out  to  a  thickness  of  from  one  to  two  feet,  awaiting 
rain,  or  for  the  purpose  of  being  watered  by  means  of  carts 
and  water-hose,  after  which  process  it  is  rolled  and  harrowed 
by  means  similar  to  those  used  in  dressing  ploughed  fields. 
The  diggers  used  to  employ  gangs  of  natives  to  beat  and 
break  up  this  diamondiferous  ground  with  picks  and 
wooden  beaters,  yet  the  dusky  native  found  time  with 
eagle  eye  to  watch  his  chance  to  steal.  In  this  way  it  was 
thought  the  majority  of  the  largest  stones  were  lost  to 
their  rightful  owners — but  of  this  in  another  chapter. 

The  specific  gravity  of  blue  ground  from  claim  No.  132 
at  about  170  feet  from  the  surface  was  2.2GS,  air  being  GO^ 
Fahr.,  and  barometric  pressure  25.83  inches.  A  cubic  foot  of 
wet  blue  ground  would  therefore  weigli  141.34  lbs.  The  dens- 
ity varies  slightly  in  different  parts  of  the  same  claim  and 
in  different  localities  of  the  same  mine. 

The  greatest  depth  to  which  the  blue  has  been  worked  in 
the  open  is  420  feet,  and  underground  by  means  of  shafts  and 
drives  about  G20  feet.  The  deepest  trial  shaft,  as  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  is  020  feet,  and  still  no  change  is  found  in  the 
character  of  the  ground,  except  that  it  is  a  little  denser  and 
harder  to  work,  and  in  most  cases  is  also  richer  in  diamonds. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  when  a  chiini  was  first  opened  out 
and  found  to  be  ricli  in  diamonds,  it  generally  remained  so 
right  down,  and  in  like  manner  poi^r  claims  remained  poor. 

But  bad  or  poor  layers  for  a  time  changed  this  rule,  so  far  as 
rich  claims  were  concerned.  foraft(T  some  feet  had  been  passed, 
sav  ten  to  thirtv  fe(*t.  a  change  for  the  better  would  invariablv 
take  place,  so  that  in  the  long  run  a  ch)se  estimate  of  what  a 
chiim  would  vield  could  be  made.  At  the*  i)resent  time  claims 
which  were  enorniouslv  rich  at  the  surface,  notablv  those 
now  forming  the  Northeast  company,  were  then  and  are  now 
amongst  the  richest  claims  in  tlie  mine.  I  niay  also  note  that 
a  belt  existed  around  tlie  miiu*  adjoininjj:  tlie  reef,  from  one- 
quarter  to  half  a  claim  in  width,  wliieh  was  invariably  poor. 

Poor  surface  claims  often  became  changed  to  rich  ones 
owing  to  the  vicinity  of  a  wall  of  floating  reef,  and  it  was 
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often  found  that  after  months,  even  years,  had  been  spent  in 
iwrorking  down  a  claim  unprofitably,  it  would  suddenly  alter 
to  a  payable  or  probably  a  rich  one,  for  at  a  varying  depth 
alongside  the  floating  reef,  or  after  the  reef  had  been  removed 
I  have  many  a  time  known  a  change  for  the  better  to  take 
place,  and  the  owner,  who  had  been  almost  reduced  to  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  to  be  soon  set  upon  his  legs  again. 

Some  of  the  claims  at  the  west  of  the  mine  never  paid  the 
expense  of  working  at  the  surface,  nor  even  in  the  yellow 
ground  below,  and  remain  absolutely  worthless  to  this  day, 
although  the  blue  ground  has  been  reached,  worked,  and 
tested.     About  five  claims  in  the  very  centre  of  the  mine  were 
proverbially  poor,  vast  quantities  of  erratic  boulders  being 
mixed  up  with,  and  in  some  cases  almost  displacing,  the  yel- 
low and  blue  ground.    Some  of  these  fragments  of  rock  were 
of  immense  size,  weighing  thousands  of  tons,  and  at  the  same 
time  were  so  solid  that  they  had  to  be  blasted  to  pieces.    They 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  dark  and  light  colored  shales, 
whinstone  or  basaltic  boulders,  and  large  masses  of  fine- 
grained micaceous  sandstone,  containing  fragments  of  coal 
and  remains  of  a  fossil  reptile.     Much  lignite  in  large  stems 
and  branches  was  also  found  amongst  the  boulders  and  in  the 
blue.     When  this  floating  reef  was  removed,  many  feet  of  un- 
profitable blue  had  also  to  be  removed  before  payable  ground 
was  reached,  but  when  all  the  poor  ground  was  taken  away, 
the  junction  of  which  with  the  richer  ground  was  very  per- 
ceptible by  a  change  of  color,  the  remaining  blue  did  not  differ 
in  average  return  of  diamonds  from  the  rich  claims  surround- 
ing it. 

Several  remarkable  detached  boulders  were  found.  One  in 
Xo.  3  road  south,  of  such  a  large  size  tliat  it  covcrt^d  the  two 
claims  of  a  well-known  digger  named  Olsen,  Xos.  130  and  166. 
It  was  a  pudding  stone,  its  chief  constituent  being  grayish 
white  crystals  and  fragments  of  feldspar,  transparent  and 
Translucent,  concreted  together  with  carbonate  of  lime.  This 
"  erratic "  contained  also  nodules  of  quartz,  crystals  of  iron 
pyrites,  and  many  small  cavities  filled  with  diamondiferous 
>oil  of  a  light  brownish  gray  color. 

Again  in  Nos.  8  and  0  roa<ls  south,  there  was  an  isolated 
ba.<:altic  boulder,  nearly  round,  of  gigantic  proportions.     It 
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almost  filled  up  claims  432  and  433  in  road  No.  8,  and  claims 
402  and  4G3  in  road  No.  9,  and  measured  in  diameter  70  feet, 
35  feet  in  the  yellow  ground  and  the  same  in  the  blue  below. 
It  was  much  decomposed,  and  large  flakes  or  layers  frequently 
fell  away  into  neighboring  claims,  causing  many  lawsuits. 
The  claim-holders  burrowed  round  this  piece  of  rock  as  long  as 
they  possibly  could,  but  at  last  they  had  to  face  the  expense 
of  breaking  it  up  and  removing  it.  The  upper  portion  of  this 
stone  ill  the  yellow  ground  had  a  yellow,  and  the  lower  portion 
in  the  blue  a  blue  tint,  showing  that  the  same  cause  which 
affc'cted  the  coloring  of  the  diamondiferous  ground  also  affected 
the  imbedded  **  erratic' 

The  floating  reef  proper  in  the  Kimberley  mine  extended 
from  the  southeast  to  the  northwest ;  but  there  was  also  a 
large  patch  of  floating  reef  running  north  and  south  in  No.  8 
road. 

The  wudth  of  this  reef  varied  from  five  feet  to  forty  feet, 
and  the  average  depth  was  about  200  feet.  It  was  formed  of 
a  light  olive-gray  colored  laminated  shale,  with  a  few  rounded 
stones  and  angular  pieces  of  basaltic  rock,  as  well  as  occa- 
sional fragments  of  fine  grained  sandstone.  These  walls  of 
shale  were  for  the  most  part  compact  and  unbroken,  with  a 
few  straggling  pieces  of  various  sizes  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
itv.  This  rock  was  totallv  different  from  anv  forming  the 
walls  of  the  mine,  and  no  similar  shale  has  been  recognized 
to  my  knowledge  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

At  the  southwest  of  the  mine,  in  ground  at  that  time  be- 
longing to  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Marks,  there  was  a  large  float- 
ing reef  composed  of  disintegrated  igneous  rock,  resembling 
dolerite,  which  commenced  near  the  main  reef,  and  which 
jutted  out  to  a  distance  of  120  feet  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion :  this  was  a  different  rock  from  that  forming  the  walls 
of  the  mine  or  anv  discoverable  in  the  adjacent  countrv. 

Veins  or  seams  of  crvstallized  carbonate  of  lime  frequently 
run  through  the  blue  ground  in  all  directions,  in  sheets  more 
or  less  broad,  and  varying  in  thickness  from  a  mere  trace  to 
two  or  three  inches.  The  calcite  is  covered  with  a  coating  of 
^  grayish  white  substance,  very  soapy  to  the  touch,  resembling 
steatite.  Some  of  this  lime  contained  cavities,  having  a  fine 
deposit  of  iron  pyrites  w^hich  exhibited  the  most  brilliant  iri- 
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descence  conceivable.  One  specimen  wliich  I  saw  was  so 
Wautiful  that  it  was  thought  even  worthy  of  presentation  to 
royiilty.  and  tlie  owner  gave  it  to  Captain  Harrell  (formerly 
Cis-Molappo  commissioner)  for  the  purpose,  but  tlirough  some 
blundering  or  otlier  it  never  reached  its  destination.  Eventu- 
ally ^  I  believe.  Captain  Harrell,  with  the  consent  of  the  donor, 
caused  it  to  be  deposited  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

When  Sir  Henry  Barkly  was  here  in  187:^  this  was  shown 
him.  and  he  confessed  it  to  be  unique,  in  his  opinion,  and  the 
prettiest  specimen  of  the  kind  he  had  ever  seen. 

When  a  wall  or  block  of  blue  ground  is  dressed  down  and 
left  standing  with  such  a  vein — or  greasy  slip,  as  it  is  termed 
— ill  it,  it  becomes  highly  dangerous,  as  all  above  the  vein  (at 
times  an  immense  mass)  is  liable  to  come  down  without  a 
moment's  warning. 

In  1874  an  account  of  the  chemical  and  optical  properties 
of  the  yellow  and  blue  ground,  and  the  contained  minerals 
was  given  in  London  to  the  members  of  one  of  the  learned 
associations  there  by  Prof.  N.  Story-Maskelyne.  F.  R.  S., 
keeper,  and  the  late  Dr.  W.  Flight,  assistant,  of  the  mineral 
department,  British  Museum,  and  although  rather  technical 
in  character  will  no  doubt  be  interesting  to  those  who  would 
like  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  formation  of 
the  diamond  mines.  Extracts  from  this  account  will  show 
the  nature  of  the  rock  commonlv  but  erroneouslv  called  the 
matrix  of  the  diamond,  and  also  furnish  a  list  of  minerals 
found  in  the  samples  furnished  to  the  above  mentione<l  scieni- 
ists.     Alluding  to  the  yellow  and  blue  these  gentlemen  say  : 

"Ground  mass,  pulverulent,  soapy,  litrlit  yellowish  in  the  upper,  and 
dan  olive-gr<*€»n  to  bluish  pray  color  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  excavti- 
tiouK.  in  a  hydnited  bronzite.  Throuph  it  is  disseuiinated  a  considerable 
aoMiunt  of  venuiculite.  .  .  .  In  this  ground  mass  frapments  of  shale 
and  a  luicaceous  looking  mineral  -sometimes  an  imfwrtant  constituent. 
.  .  .  .  It  is  a  mineral  of  the  veniiicuHte  proup.  .  .  .  Ferriferous 
fostatite  (bronzite\  prismatic  crystals  of  a  bright  frreen  color  not  infre- 
quent, of\  the  size  of  canary  seeds — coloretl  brilliant  j^^retMi  by  nickel. 
....  Homblendicmineralaccidental— closely  resembling  smara^dite 
fmmet.  Ilmenite.*  .  .  .  Diullii^e  much  altered,  opaline  silica,  some- 
txiDies  resembling  homstone.  Calcite.  Bronzite,  small  britrht  green  crys- 
tals, with  aomethingof  an  emerald  tint,  prismatic;  angle b7^  20'.  Plydrated 

*  Talyarlj  called  carbon  by  the  dlgi^eiv. 
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bronzite ;  drab  (or  pale  biiflf  tinti  much  broken  up,  and  cemented  by  cal- 
cite  in  bar-like  forms,  resembling  feldspar.  .  .  .  Through  it  is  dissem- 
inated a  considerable  amount  of  vermiculite — v^aalite — surface  of  a  fine 
bluish  green  like  that  of  clinochlore,  giving  color  to  the  mass.  Hexagonal 
prisms  60*^  and  120*^,  resembling  hallite.  Garnet  zircon,  brownish  white. 
Hornblende  crystals,  with  the  appearance  of  smaragdite.  Grossular 
garnet.  Brilliant  Uttle  black  tourmalines.  Smaragdite  : — brilliant  gray- 
ish green  fragments  of  crystal,  angle  125^  15'  equal  to  hornblende  type. 
Olivine,  steiitite  ;  variety  of  vermiculite,  or  a  ferriferous  eustatite  or 
bronzite.  Transparent  striated  unneral,  of  fibrous  irregular  outline, 
augitic  cleavage ;  pale  brown,  in  some  lights  a  violet  tinge.  Between 
the  fibres  minute  bars  of  brown  vaalite,  but  tolerably  free  from  calcite ; 
occasionally  associated  with  a  yellow  wax-like  substance,  probably  opaL 
This  striated  mineral  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of 

Bronzite    43.850 

Hydrated  bronzite 24.017 

Opaline  silica 30.895 

Alumina 970 

Chromium  oxide 251 

99.983 
**  The  base  of  the  rock*  consists  of  the  same  ingredients  as  that  de- 
scribed above,  the  mass  of  it  being  the  hydrated  bronzite.  The  rock  is 
further  very  full  of  fragments  of  the  shale,  which  has  been  altered,  but 
still  contains  carbon;  indeed  the  character  of  the  rock  is  almost  that  of  a 
breccia,  in  which  these  masses  of  shale  are  cemented  by  hydrated  bronzite 
containing  the  vaalite  and  the  bright  green  bronzite,  with  ilmenite  and 
the  other  minerals  associated  with  it.  .  .  .  The  several  minerals  com- 
posing the  rocks,  exhibit  this  undcmlHcdly  once  igneous  rock  in  the  light 
of  a  bronzit©  rock,  converted  into  a  magnesium  silicate,  which  has  the 
chemical  character  of  a  hydrated  bronzite.  .  .  .  The  steatite  like 
magma  in  which  the  other  minerals  and  sliale  fragments  are  contained 
may  have  originated  in  an  auiritic  mineral,  but  this  is  not  very  probable. 
The  alterations  that  have  ensued  from  the  shattering  of  the  eustatite 
rock,  at  a  period  subsequent  to  its  becoming  solidified,  having  aided  in 
eflfecting  the  hydration  that  has  so  largely  (^hanged  it  from  an  eustatite 
rock  into  a  mixture  of  eustatite  with  a  hydrated  eustatite,  a  combination 
which,  ])Oth  in  its  composition  and  structure,  recalls  vividly  to  the  mind 
the  similar  mixture  of  the  former  mineral  with  the  so-called  pseudophite 
in  which  it  occurs  Jit  Zdar,  in  Moravia.-' 

From  the  forogoinj^:  description  a  fair  idea  may  be  arrived 
at  of  both  the  formation  and  appearance  of  tliis  mine,  which 
niav  fairly  lav  claim  to  be  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
In  the  next  chapter  I  will  give  the  principal  theories  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  this  mine. 

*  DiamoDdiferouH  soil. 


CHAPTER    XI. 


SOURCB  OF  DIAMONDIPBROUS  SOIL.— EXTRACT  FROM  MESSRS. 
BAIS,  URB,  DANA  AND  OSBOENE's  GEOLOGICAL  THESES.— 
VARIOUS  THEORIES  ADVANCED— NONE  ENTIRELY  SATISFAC- 
TORY OB  CONCLUSIVE. — THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  PRECIOUS  STONE 
VAILED  IS  MYSTERY. 


THE  extracts  in  the  previous  chapter,  taken  from  the  pa- 
pers of  the  afore-nientioned  mineralogists,  show,  there 
can  ije  no  doubt,  that  the  diainondiferuus  soil  of  the 
diamond  mines  of  South  Africa  is,  for  the  most  part,  the 
debris  of  an  if^eous  rock  ;  hut  little  or  no  idea  is  given  how 
the  mines  hecame  filled  with  the  soil.  Although  I  am  unable 
to  throw  any  additional  light  upon  this  very  <litlicult  subject, 
I  nevertheless  am  of  opinion  that  this  chapter  would  be  in- 
complete without  giving  a  few  more  extracts  from  previous 
writers.  I  may  mention,  however,  that  scarcely'  a  sufficient 
number  of  facts  have  as  yet  been  gathered  to  enable  geolo- 
gists to  offer  any  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  diamond 
mines  that  will  carry  conviction  with  it. 

Ill  a  report  to  Col.  Charles  Warren,  acting  administrator 
of  fJriqualand  West,  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Kitto,  a  mining  engineer 
who  was  then  visiting  the  province,  and  who  previously  had 
tome  experience  in  Brazil,  an<l  which  report  was  published  in 
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the  local  government  Gazette  of  July,  1879,  he  states  :  "  I  shall 
at  once  assume  the  Kimberley  mine  formation  to  be  the  result 
of  earthquakes  and  volcanic  agency.  That  the  De  Beer's, 
Du  Toit's  Pan,  and  Bulfontein  belong  to  the  same  group ;  that 
the  diamond  deposit  has  been  ejected  from  below,  and  that 
the  diamonds  were  formed  previous  to  their  final  deposition  in 
the  crater." 

Another  geologist,  Mr.  Thos.  Bain,  district  inspector 
P.  W.  D.,  '*  considers  the  numerous  superficial  deposits  of 
calcareous  tufa  are  the  detritus  of  the  tertiary  deposits,"  as 
the  following  quotation  from  Silver's  '^Hand  Book  of  South 
Africa"  suffices  to  show:  *'  In  reference  to  the  beds  of  clav- 
stone  porphyry  before  mentioned,  Mr.  Bain  supposes  them  to 
be  the  products  of  a  vast  volcano  situated  somewhere  in  the 
Drakensberg  range,  whose  products  spread  ruin  and  desolation 
over  the  carboniferous  forests  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
square  miles,  and  were  afterward  swept  away  by  the  action 
of  water,  except  what  yet  remains  of  the  debris  in  those  por- 
phyry dykes,  and  the  greenstone  tops  of  the  multitudinous 
hillocks  and  kopjes  in  the  region  toward  the  north.  The 
elevated  plateaus  of  Hantam,  Roggeveldt,  Nieuweld  and 
Sneeuwberg  form  its  inland  boundaries.  This  immense  desert, 
as  geology  tells  us,  was  once  a  great  lake,  bordered  by  an  um- 
brageous flora,  wliose  former  existence  can  only  now  be  at- 
tested by  the  petrified  monocotyledons  buried  in  its  finely 
laminated  slates,  and  whose  waters  were  crowded  with  the 
numerous  adentulous  animals  or  the  varied  familv  of  dicvno- 
dons  and  other  saurian  reptiles  found  in  no  other  part  of  the 
globe." 

I  give  another  extract  from  this  admirable  guide  book  of 
South  Africa,  as  bearing  upon  this  subject :  ''  In  the  part  of 
Xamaqnaland  called  Bushmanland,  and  which  is  a  vast  table- 
land about  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  are  immense  deposits  of 
what  Mr.  Dunn  calls  glacial  conglomerate.  These  extend 
westward  into  the  sovereignty  (Free  State),  and  in  them  in  a 
sort  of  tufaceous  limestone  deposit  seem  to  occur  tlie  diamond 
deposits  wliich  have  niade  that  region  so  famous." 

Dr.  Ure.  in  his  *'  Dictionarv  of  Arts,  Mines  and  Manufac- 
tares,"  states  :  •'  The  ground  in  which  diamonds  are  found  in 
the  mines  of  Brazil  is  a  solid  or  friable  conglomerate,  consisting 
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chiefly  of  a  ferruginous  sand,  which  incloses  fragments  of 

various  magnitude  of  yellow  and  bluish  quartz,  of  schistose 

jasper,  and  grains  of  gold  disseminated  with  ologist  iron  ore, 

all  mineral  matters  different  from  those  that  constitute  the 

neighboring  mountains.      This  conglomerate,  or  species  of 

pudding-stone,  almost  always  superficial,  occurs  sometimes  at 

a  considerable  height  on  the  mountainous  table-land." 

Dana  says:  **The  original  rock  in  which  diamonds  are 
found  in  Brazil  appears  to  be  either  a  kind  of  laminated  gran- 
ular quartz  called  itacolumite,  or  a  ferruginous  quartzose  con- 
glomerate. The  itacolumite  occurs  in  the  Urals,  and  diamonds 
liave  been  found  in  it,  and  it  is  also  abundant  in  Georgia  and 
North  Carolina,  where  diamonds  have  also  been  found,  while 
in  India  the  rock  is  a  quartzose  conglomerate." 

The  following  extract  which  also  bears  upon  the  subject  is 
from  a  report  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Osborne,  M.  E.  on  the  Knysna  gold- 
fields,  and  may  prove  both  interesting  and  valuable,  and  this 
I  have  taken  from  a  blue  book  of  the  Cape  parliament  of  May, 
1886: 

"The  mineral  character  of  the  rocks  is  in  some  respects  peculiar,  and 
thpy  differ  much  in  reality  and  very  much  in  api)earanc»e,  from  the  jjold- 
bturinjr  rocks  of  Australia  or  California,  and  even  from  those  of  the  Trans- 
vaal;  and  the   average  Australian  dig:ger,  jud^int>:  from  apiK'arances 
mprcly.  would  doubtless,  at  first  sight  and  without  trial,  pnniounce  them 
noii-:inriferous.     .     .     .     There  are  several  reasons  why  these  rtH'ks  pre- 
M?iit  such  a  difference  in  appe^irance  from  those  of  the  goM-bearing  coun- 
tries 1  have  name<l.    One  is  that  the  principal  pold-bearinur  rcu'k  here  is 
itacc.*lumite,  a  r(x»k  wliich  docs  not  exist,  or  is  very  sparingly  devcloijeil, 
inAustndia,  the  Tmnsvaal,  and  in  the  greater  p-irt  of  California,  but 
whicli  is  al>undaut  and  chanicteristic  of  tlie  gold  regions  in  Russia.*^ 

I  will  not  dilate  upon  the  above  extracts  as  to  the  source  of 
the  diamondiferous  soil,  and  will  pass  on  to  the  origin  of  the 
diamonds  themselves.  All  authorities  state  that  the  diamond 
is  intimately  connected  witli  gold  and  platinum,  but  I  cannot 
find  any  record  which  convinces  nie  of  the  diamond  having 
l)een  foim<l  in  the  matrix — that  is  to  say,  in  the  rock  in  whidi 
it  was  originally  fornuMl — as  all  the  formation  in  whicli  the 
diamond  has  been  found  appear  to  have  been  the  detritus  of 
older  rocks,  in  which  it  by  some  means  or  oth<T  had  become 
imbedded  during  the  fonnation  of  the  newer  one. 
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In  **  Precious  Stones  and  Metals,"  by  C.  W.  King,  M.  A., 
which  is  a  very  learned  and  exhaustive  work,  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  Pliny  remarks  that  the  diamond  is  the  companion 
of  gold,  and  seems  only  to  be  produced  in  gold  itself.  He  is 
here  correct,  although  perhaps  it  may  be  but  by  an  accidental 
coincidence  ;  for  all  the  diamond  mines,  the  discovery  of  which 
is  recorded,  have  been  brought  to  light  in  pursuit  of  alluvial 
gold  washings.''*  Mr.  King  proceeds  to  remark:  **The 
Britisli  Museum,  amongst  the  native  diamonds,  exhibits  an 
octahedral  diamond  attached  to  alluvial  gold  ;  and,  strange 
confirmation  of  tlie  ancient  idea  as  to  their  affinitv,  not  onlv 
is  the  primary  crystal  of  that  metal  also  the  octahedron,  but 
also  its  secondary  modifications  exactly  correspond  with  those 
of  the  diamond.  Modern  science  has  made  no  further  advance 
toward  the  solution  of  this  problem  beyond  that  propounded 
as  a  certaintv  in  the  ancient  'Tinueus.'" 

The  theory  of  the  Oriental  philosophers  upon  this  subject 
is  thus  elegantly  condensed  in  the  tetrastich  of  Akbar's  poet 
laureate.  Sheik  Fizee,  which  formed  the  legend  on  the  obverse 
of  his  chief  gold  piece  : 

**  Tlie  sun  from  whom  the  sevcMi  seas  obtain  pearls, 
The  bla(*k  stone  from  his  rays  obtains  the  jewel  ; 
The  mine  from  the  eorreetinj}:  influence  of  his  beams  obtains  grold  ; 
And  the  gold  is  enno])le(l  by  the  impression  of  Shah  Akbar  !'' 

It  is  interesting  to  confront  the  latest  modern  with  this  the 
most  ancient  explanation  of  the  method  pursued  by  nature  in 
producing  the  diamond.  Prof.  Maskelyne  remarks  :  ''  Of  the 
numerous  solutions  of  this  problem  one  possesses  peculiar  in- 
terest, viz.:  that  considering  diamonds  as  deposits  on  the 
cooling  of  fused  metals  (or  other  substances)  surcharged  with 
carbon.  .  .  .  Graphite,  boron  and  silicon  are  formed  on 
the  cooling  of  aluminium  surcharged  with  these  elements  ; 
and  the  same  eleuients — in  other  rospects  so  closely  grouped 
with  carbon — separate  in  the  adamantine  form  seen  under 
analogous  circumstances.  The  latter  are  crystallized,  indeed, 
in  different  systems  froni  the  diamond,  but  they  possess  many 
of  its  characters  in  a  n^markable  degree." 

*  This  wa8  written  before  the  discovery  oi  the  Cape  (lianioTul  fields. 
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Prof.  Maskelyne  also  observes  :  *•  Gold  seems  in  every  dia- 
mond country  to  be  either  the  associate  or  the  not  distant  neigh- 
bor of  the  diamond.   In  the  diamond,  splinters  of  ferruginous 
quartz  have  been  found.     A  high  antiquity,  and  an.  origin 
perhaps  contemporaneous  and  not  improbably  connected  with 
the  geological  distribution  of  gold  in  the  quartz-veins,  may  be 
inferred  from  these  facts.     ...    In  Brazil  it  has  been  traced 
to  its  rock  home  in  the  itacolumite  (a  micaceous  quartzose 
schist  often  containing  talcose  minerals,  and  intersected  by 
quartz-veins)  and  also  in  hornblende,  also  continuous  with  the 
itacolumite.      But  whether  these  are  the  parent  rocks— or 
wliether  they  are  metamorphic  in  nature — its  origin  comes 
from  an  earlier  state  of  the  materials  that  have  been  trans- 
muted by  time  and  the  play  of  chemical  and  physical  forces 
into  itacolumite  and  hornblende  slate,  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  declare." 

•  Until  lately  the  diamond  had  never  been  traced  to  its 
matrix,  but  this  has  now  been  done,  in  at  least  two  instances 
in  Brazil.''  The  writer  above  quoted  says  :  ''  The  first  was  in 
lis39,  and  the  rock  which  contained  it  was  described  bv  il.  P. 
Chasspau  (Bull,  de  TAcad.  Roynle,  Bruxelles,  viii..  :531)  as  grh 
jtJsiunmite,  a  sort  of  sandy  freestone,  the  locality  being  tlie 
Serro  di  Santantonio  di  Grammagoa. 

"  The  discoverers  of  the  deposit  took  from  it  many  dia- 
monds, as  tlie  rock  was  soft  :  but  deeper,  it  became  harder, 
and  consequently  more  difficult  to  work.     As  many  as  2,000 
persons  from  all  parts  came  to  the  place :  but  they  dug  with- 
out order  or  plan,  and,  undermining  the  rock,  part  of  it  fell 
<lown.     They  still  drew  a  profit  from  breaking  the  fragments 
and  extracting  the  diamonds.     We  cannot  say  how  long  this 
was  continued.     M.  Cliasseau's  paper  was  written   in   1S41, 
and  the  deposit  in  question,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  is  only 
again   mentioned   by  M.  SemonosofRn  in  the  'Annales   des 
Mines,'  1842.     But  we  know  that  in  1S55  Mr.  T.  Redington,  a 
native  of  Cornwall,  was  employed  by  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Province  of  Minas  Geraes  to  trace  the  course  and  tribu- 
taries of  the  principal  river  of  the  diamond  district,  so  as  to 
find  the  rock  from  whence  the  diamond  cain(».    Amongst  other 
lt>calities  he  visited  San  Joao,  about  twentv  niih»s  north   of 
Diamantina,  and  here  found  a  vein  yielding  diamonds,  which 
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had  for  about  eight  years  previously  been  wrought  by  the 
natives.  This  he  bega;i  to  work,  and  though  the  number, 
size  and  qualities  of  the  stones  found  have  never  been  made 
public,  he  was  still  engaged  upon  it  only  some  few  months 
since,  and  probably  is  so  at  this  moment.  Xo  doubt  these 
examples  will  stimulate  others  to  attempt  similar  discoveries.'' 

Says  Garcias  :  '*  It  seems  to  me  quite  a  miracle  how  these 
gems,  which  might  be  expected  to  be  produced  in  the  deepest 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  space  of  many  years,  should 
on  the  contrary  be  generated  almost  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  come  to  perfection  in  an  interval  of  two  or  three 
years,  for  in  the  mines,  this  year  for  instance,  at  a  depth  of 
a  cubit,  you  will  dig  and  find  diamonds  :  let  two  years  pass 
and  mining  in  the  same  place  you  will  again  find  diamonds. 
But  it  is  agreed  that  the  largest  are  only  found  under  the  bot- 
tom of  the  rock." 

It  is  singular  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  dry  diggings 
the  diggers  used  in  joke  to  express  the  very  same  opinions  as 
I  have  quoted  above,  for  they  often  unearthed  diamonds  coated 
with  a  thin,  dark  mineral  crust,  which  disguised  merely  the 
shape  of  the  diamond,  not  the  color  and  lustre.  Many 
diamonds  were  lost  through  this.  After  some  months,  ex- 
posure, or  the  attrition  caused  in  again  disturbing  the  soil  in 
which  they  had  been  lying,  the  whole  or  part  of  the  coating 
was  so  rubbed  off  tliat  the  diamond  and  its  lustre  became 
exposed  to  the  digger's  delighted  gaze.  ^lost  probably  the 
idea  of  the  ancients,  as  to  tlie  growth  of  diamonds,  originated 
in  the  same  or  a  closelv  similar  manner. 

Dana  says  :  "The  origin  of  the  diamond  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  speculation,  and  it  is  the  prevalent  opinion  that  the 
carbon,  like  that  of  coal,  is  of  vegetable  origin.  Some  crys- 
tals have  been  found  with  black  uncrystallized  particles  or 
seams  within,  looking  like  coal,  and  this  fact  has  been  sup- 
posed to  prove  their  vegetable  origin." 

I  take  the  following  **  Xew  facts  concerning  the  Diamond*' 
from  the  Qfiarferit/  JonrndJ  of  Scienc(\  Oct.  is?:]  : 

'*  Whilst  our  knowledge  of  the  modes  of  fonuatioii  of  other  gems  is  so 
rapidly  advancing  that  the  time  does  not  seem  to  be  very  distant  when  the 
chemist  in  his  laboratory  will  be  able  to  ])rodiice  them  artificially  if  not 
in  large  at  all  events  in  uiicroscoi^ic  crystals— tho  origin  and  mode  of 
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MYSTERY. 

II  of  the  diamond  is  shrouded  in  apparently  ineipUuable  luyatery. 

Ii  Is  even  undectdvd  whetlic^r  the  diamond  is  of  i^eoiia  or  vegvtablu 

nrifitu  whether  Its  nature  is  ininernl  or  organic    Some  diamonds  appcnr 

(olisvv  been  soft,  as  iliey  are  fiuperficiully  impressed  by  sand  tuid  cryatals; 

vtUvn  ountoin  wyBtAlB  of  other  minerals,  germs  of  plnntc.  and  rrngtuente 

I-  iif  v«^tation.     Proressor  (ruppert  lins  jl  diamond  containing  dendrites, 

I  f  udi  u  ooeun  on  uiinemls  of  aqueous  origin,  and  there  Is  at  Berlin  a  dia- 

4)  whioli  contaiQti  btulivsreeemhHng protocoer«-«pluiyiali»,  nnd  another 

I  «nniAinlng  green  eorpiisi^lca  linked  together,  i^losely  resemhliiigjjii^/nof^to'n 

ll'alinoglcea  Micrographlc  Dictionary.)    Sir  John  Herseliel 

r^uDtiv  tberaiSL-or  a  Babia  diamond  mentioned  by  Hnrting,  which  rontaiiieil 

f  well-fonnpd  tllamentB  of  iron  pyrites,     filet«rB.  Horby  and  Baker  have 

t  the  diamond  luay  contain  ca%-itiea  entirely  or  partially  filled 

Hib  a  liquid,  protuibly  condensed  carbonioaeid,  and  thni  the  hluck  specks 

n  diaiuonilii  are  renlly  crystals  which  are  somotlmeB  surrounded  by  oon- 

Liiuu  cra«Us.  a  black  cross  appearing  under  polarised  light.    Bir  David 

rewirtv-r  Una  likewEtie  pointed  out  that  the  diamond  possesses  strata  ot 

rent  reflestive  powers.     M.  Diunoiir  states  that  diamonds  sometimes 

ulu  spangles  of  gold  In  their  cavities.     .     .     .    When  shielded  from 

net  with  the  air.  the  diamond  may  be  exposed  to  the  highest  temper- 

p  of  our  foniaecs  without  undergoing  alteration,  at  least  in  the  caae 

)« colorless  dlniiiond ;  of  colored  diamonds  more  will  be  said  bere- 

■,    .    .    .    A  crystal  of  diamond,  inclosed  In  a  piece  of  dense  coke  and 

Incod  In  tt  plumbago  crucible  pitckcil  with  uliarcoal  powder,  wae  heated 

If  Imlf  an  hour  in  one  of  Siemens'  regenerative  fumnces  to  the  teuipera- 

■B  At  which  ciist-iron  melts,  without  undergoing  any  change  wli.itever. 

Liinther  diamond,  a  cut  (ruse)  diamond,  which  wu«  inclosed  In  a  crucible 

c  before  and  heated  for  ten  miiiut<«  in  the  furnace  to  a  temperature  at 

h  wTuught-iron  melts,  retained  Its  form  and  the  smoothness  of  It* 

Jl  but  became  iinlte  block  and  ui>a(|ne,  and  exhibited  a  strong  metallic 

«.    The  lilncU  portion  fomipd  a  distinct  layer  of  the  thickness  of  a 

covering  the   unaltered  substance  within.     There  results  oonfinii 

B  of  Schnitter,  and  uppeur  to  justify  the  view  that  diamond,  though 

undergoes  no  change  when  exposed  to  the  greatest  heat  of  it  porcelain 

■r  that  at  which  cast-iron  melts,  is  slowly  converted  at  the  tern- 

ratun.'  ot  molten  wronght  iron  into  graphite.    G,  Rose  states  that  some 

V  specimens  of  diamond  in  the  Berlin  collection  appear  quite  blnck 

y  reflected,  though  translucent  liy  trnnsndtted  Ught,  atid  that  this  black 

MlMtOJOce  lying  in  Ihc  little  irreguUrities  of  the  surface  Is  found  by  its  be- 

r  in  fused  nitre  to  l«!  graphite.    The  relative  ease  with  which 

Rpbl(«  and  diamond  burn  was  determined  by  exposing  them  to  the 

e  Ivmpcrature  for  tlie  same  lime,  when  the  following  amounts  of  the 

e  «p«cimeiis  were  consumed  : 

, S7,4Siicr  cent. 


.  «T.7(J 


PoUnted  graphite- . 
Diamond 

(jnumlar  massive  gruplute 100.00 

"  In  »  •nperb  cut  diamond  weighing  b«twe«]i  sli  nnd  seven  v 
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the  brilliancy  of  the  stone  was  decidedly  increased  after  the  oi)eration. 
The  li)8.s  of  brilliancy  observed  by  Mr.  Schrotter  is  a  proof,  in  M.  Bauiu- 
hauers  opinion,  thi\t  notwithstanding  the  precautions  employed,  the  dia- 
mond had  come  in  contiict  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  or  else  that  at  so 
elevated  a  temperature!  a  reducing  action  had  l>oen  effected  upon  the 
magnesia  (in  which  the  diamond  had  been  packed)  by  the*  diamond,  which 
had  then  been  superficially  burnt  by  the  oxygen  of  that  earth. 

*•  A  diamond  which  presented  to  the  naked  eye  an  appearance  of  dirty 
green  was  treated  in  a  similar  manner  ;  examination  with  a  lens  showed 
that  the  color  did  not  extend  to  the  entire  stone,  but  was  confined  to 
small  portions,  which  formed  small  green  clouds  in  the  centre  of  the  mass. 
After  heating  to  a  white  heat  in  hydrogen,  the  brilliancy  of  the  surface 
remained  as  before  ;  the  transparency  was  rather  increased  than  dimin- 
ished, but  the  green  hue  was  transformed  into  pale  yellow.  Another 
small  diamond,  of  so  dark  a  green  as  to  approach  black,  ai;d  almost 
opaque,  assumed  a  violet  hue,  retaining,  however,  its  brilliancy,  and  be- 
cx)ming  more  translucid.  A  small  cubic  diamond  of  light  green  color  pre- 
serN-^ed  its  brilliancy  and  transparency  intact,  but  lost  its  color  completely. 
No  difference  in  its  weight  before  and  after  the  oi)eration  could  be  per- 
ceived. 

*'  Brown  diamonds  lose  most  of  tlieir  color  when  heated  to  whiteness  in 
hydrogen;  they  generally  assume  a  grayish  tint,  and  in  all  cases  the 
shade  is  luuch  lighter,  and  on  examination  with  a  lens  they  appear  lim- 
pid, with  black  spots.  Diamonds  with  a  yellow  tint,  such  as  Cape  dia- 
monds almost  invariably  are,  scarcely  lose  any  portion  of  their  nntunil 
color.  .  .  .  Several  experiments  were  made  by  von  Baumhnuer,  in 
conc^»rt  with  M.  Daniels,  upon  gray  diamonds,  in  the  hope  that  the  efFoct 
of  boat  would,  by  removing  their  color,  add  to  their  value  ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  desired  result  was  not  achieved,  as  the  diamonds  ])resented 
after  treatment  the  same  grayish  appearance  as  before.  Very  different 
results  are  obtained  when,  instead  of  heating  the  diamond  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  hydrogen,  it  is  heated  in  contact  with  the  air.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  emi)loy  a  white  heat,  or  to  subject  tlie  diamond  to  it  for  so  long  a  time, 
in  order  to  render  it  dull,  and  conseciuently  opaque;  this  being  the  result 
of  positive  combustion,  which  is  proved  by  its  loss  of  weight  after  the 
operation. 

""  This  combustion  is,  however,  quite  superficial,  as  shown  by  TI. 
Daniels,  who  found  that  when  repolished  the  diamond  recovered  com- 
pletely its  tninsparency  and  its  water  ;  it  was,  moreover,  remarked  by 
Mr.  (t.  Rose  that  if  the  diimond  which  liad  become  duU  was  moistened 
with  essence  of  turpentine,  it  reassumed  its  transparency  and  retained  it 
so  long  as  its  surface  continued  moist.  The  diamond  may  also  be  heated 
in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen.  .  .  .  In  this  case  the  stone  obtains  a 
vivid  state  of  incandescence,  and  burns  with  a  dazzlinjc  fiame  long  before 
the  platinum  crucil)]e  liJis  attained  a  red<lish  white  heat.  In  moL.t  cases 
after  the  lamp  has  been  withdrawn  and  the  crucible  is  no  longer  red  hot, 
the  diamond  continues  to  burn  for  some  time,  and  presents  the  appear- 
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o(  virhl  light  apon  n  dark  ground.  WheTi  the  diamond  ia  very  ptimll 
ibtutlon  may  even  comfnue  until  it  Is  entirely  nmsuuiet).  and  it  ttt 
darl  a  more  vivid  flumo  at  the  laat  mouietii,  Uke  a  humiuff 
I,  tbt  (tisLaiit  iirevions  to  estttiction.  Wheti  the  stone  Ifl  of  coii- 
'»l«i>ixv  the  heat  produrt'd  hy  coDiliusfinii  is  iuaufficit^ut  to  maintain 
iher  the  reiaoviil  of  the  lamp,  and  it  ftases  in  a  few  momeuts,  notwitli- 
lln;;  the  oKy^>n  which  cont.inuea  to  flow  into  the  crnribli;.  Althoui^h 
«ipi*ritueiit  hiui  been  re)>eat«d  several  tiuice  hy  these experim^nt- 
I,  noothpr  result  hitB  been  observed  than  tranquil  com  bust  ion  of  tiie 
■h  phonoincna  as  turning  black,  transformation  in lo  coke, 
iipf  uf  the  st.Ue  o(  aggregation,  bubbling  up,  melting  or  Mjftenhig, 
ituting  of  comers  and  angles,  wuro  in  no  raac  prewntcd  lo  oar  notice. 
Ohm  Hitly  lu  e;t(wriiu(uilinit  u|>on  lui  opaque  grayioti  diamond,  a  few 
sittrks  WMti  miiitlii-cl,  but  theiie  were  evideutl.v  due  to  the  preM-ntre  of 
■luic  (orelifn  cli-ments  incorporated  with  the  whole.  Neither  did  the 
dixDouds  bunt  or  split,  sava  in  one  ea»e,  where  such  was  foreseen  by 
M.  DauH'l*  ;  a  stone  evidently  composed  of  two  diauioudg  joined  tosether. 
xtfKiD  lUf  tlrnt  application  of  heat  broke  with  considerable  violence  Into 
l»T>fni(piie»fii.  ea^h  conslitutlDg  a  decided  cry!<tat.  .  .  ,  All  that  took 
phfi'  in  tho  crucible  could  be  distinctly  scfu  through  the  sheet  of  inlcn. 
oiii]  thui  Aiuplo  evidence  wiis  obtained  that  the  diamond,  while  iu  a  statv 
iifcoTahustlon.  Is  eurrounded  by  a  small  flame,  the  exterior  envelope  of 
xlik'h  in  a  violrt-blui-,  elmilar  to  that  produced  by  oxide  uf  onrlMu  in  a 
nuw  of  I'ouibtiHtion. 

"This  is  ei*i>o"'ially  the  case  when  the  diannjnd  is  rather  large,  when 
th«  lamp  has  been  withdrawn  and  the  platinum  baa  twitsed  to  ghiw;  the 
diitiDatid  la  thi'o  .-«en  U[>(m  the  black  ground  of  the •■rnci tile,  brlllhinl  with 
tiviil  wtili«  light,  and  surrounded  by  a  lone  or  aureole  somewhat  1ii>h 
hrighi.  ilM  t'Xteridr  eilge  l)eing  a  blue-violet  color.  Some  highly  interr-sl  - 
tog  microscopic  observatione  relative  to  the  dull  surface  of  diamonds 
oliKb  hare  undergone  partial  combustion  liave  been  eomnmnicuted  by 
Vr,  n,  Roso;  be  has  diiocovered  on  tbeni  regular  triangular  markings 
ti«t  nwnible  those  occurring  in  abundance  on  the  fine  cr>-BtaJs  from  the 
Vr..|  KUer,  and  recall  the  faces  formed  on  planex  of  crystids,  soluble  in 
,.v)  I  ;.  ihcelow  and  imperfect  ettilnug  action  of  such  a  re-ngent,  as,  for 
■ -I  ;■!■  .  ihe  ai^tlon  of  hydrogen  chloride  on  ctdcite.  Like  them  these 
T- '  ■••'■wati  ihp  diamond  l>ear  un  exact  ri'lation  to  its  uryBtallinr  fonn, 
.11, li  iir '  di-li^miinrd  by  eertiiin  deHuite  fiucs,  their  sides  being  parallel  to 
rfi  ■  L->-?t  of  tbp  octahetlrtd  faces  of  the  crysttd.  McasurPiuent  with  the 
sbowH  them  to  t>eloug  lo  the  iooKitetrahiHlron,  the  faces  of 
xbii'h  liavr  not  been  met  witti  on  <liamond.  These  symtiictHcnlly  shape*] 
easily  be  seen  by  hi.'<atlng  a  thin  plate  of  Ixiart  in  a,  blow-pi[>e 
1  ruuuining  It  under  the  ulcroHCopc. 
By  prolonged  heating  several  small  trianiirular  pits  will  often  uierpe 
ito  oar  larp;  one.  A  crystal  of  diamond,  even  when  so  rLilnce<l  in  sixi* 
[  (isUatlon  as  to  I>e  only  visible  with  dlffii-'ulty,  contlnu«>s  l«  exhibit 
larp  oUgiM  ami  angles.    .\  dodecahedron,  with  very  rounded  faces  hut 
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smooth  and  brilliant  surface,  also  exhibited  the  triangular  pits  often 
very  distinctly ;  moreover,  it  had  a  brown  color,  which  was  not  de- 
stroyed by  heat,  and  must  therefore  be  of  a  totally  different  nature  from 
that  of  the  topaz  or  smoky  quartz/' 

The  above  copious  extracts  by  no  meaus  exhaust  the  very 
interesting  and  vahiable  particulars  to  be  found  in  the  article, 
and  I  would  advise  all  interested  in  the  matter  to  purchase 
tliis  issue  of  the  magazine,  if  still  in  print,  and  read  for  them- 
selves. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  river  diamonds  and  the  dia- 
monds of  each  mine  are  quite  distinct  in  character  from  each 
other.  The  Old  De  Beer's  stones  are  much  more  like  those  of 
the  river  than  are  those  of  Kimberley.  An  experienced  buyer 
can  tell  at  a  glance  in  most  cases  where  a  diamond  was  found, 
and  many  buyers,  diggers  and  other  experts  have  on  oath  ex- 
pressed their  conviction  as  to  the  source  of  certain  stones  be- 
fore courts  of  law. 

There  are  no  rents  or  large  fissures  in  the  hard  containing 
rocks  of  the  Kimberley  mine,  but  the  joints  and  bedding  re- 
main undisturbed,  tlius  showing  that  earthquakes  have  not 
acted  upon  them,  at  least  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

There  can  be  litth*  doubt  but  that  the  pits  or  craters 
were  formed  by  volcanic  agency,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  contents  thereof  were  thrown  up  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
nor  indeed  that  tlie  present  contents  were  derived  from  tlie 
craters  at  all.  After  denudation  had  taken  place,  calcareous 
tufa  was  deposited  from  the  waters,  and  then  the  ferruginous 
red  sand.  It  does  not  a])pear  probable,  as  suggested  by  ilr. 
Kitto,  that  **  the  diamond  was  formed  by  a  rock  being  crushed 
between  oth(M*  rocks  ])revi()usly  to  its  being  brought  to  the  sur- 
face bv  volcanic  a<irencv/'  as  the  rock  would  tlms  be  merelv 
broken  into  small  fragments,  whereas  it  is  in  the  form  of  an 
inpalpable  ]K)W(ler.  intiniatc^ly  mixed  with  boulders,  nodules 
and  crvstals  of  forei*;!!  rocks. 

Had  diamonds  been  formed  in  this  rock,  and  tlie  rock 
crushed,  the  brittle  diamond  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  have 
escaped  being  also  crushed.  It  seems  a  more  feasible  theory 
that  the  rock  when  lirst  elevated  was  in  a  heated  state,  and 
brought  into  contact  with  water  then  covering  the  land,  and 
the  sudden  cooling  caused  its  sudden  disintegration,  and  that 
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the  diamonds  and  other  materials  foreign  to  it  got  mixed  with 
it  subsequently.  However,  in  either  case,  the  diamonds  and 
other  materials  contained  therein  would  still  have  to  be  ac- 
counted  for,  and  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  these  should 
have  all  been  formed  with  or  within  one  single  rock,  or  that 
they  are  all  of  the  same  period  and  were  elevated  at  one  and 
the  same  time. 

If  diamonds  were  formed  by  heat,  it  was  not  in  the  Kim- 
berley  mine,  as  the  shale  walls  and  the  agglomerate  within  the 
mine  show  no  signs  of  having  there  been  subjected  to  any 
great  heat ;  on  the  contrary,  water  and  air  seem  to  have  been 
here  the  active  agents. 

From  the  foregoing  extracts  it  will  be  seen  that  no  theory 
us  to  the  formation  of  the  diamond  hitherto  advanced  is  com- 
pletely, if  at  all  satisfactory,  and  the  mystery,  if  penetrable, 
must  be  left  to  the  geologist  of  the  future. 

GEOLOGY,  FOSSILS,  Etc. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   PLATES. 
PLATE  I. 

Fig.  1.  Scale  ^  inch  to  the  foot.  This  represents  a  section  of  a  shaft 
sunk  by  the  Kimberley  Mining  Board,  at  the  N.  E.  of  and  about  700  feet 
from  the  then  inar^n  of  the  mine.  The  section  was  taken  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Jaf«.  Lee,  a  gentleman  who  was  at  one  time  chairman  of  the  mining  board, 
and  who,  when  it  finally  decided  to  abandon  the  shaft  named  in  1878,  took 
the  section  of  which  the  accom|)anying  diagnim  or  illustration  gives  an 
fi<*curate  representation. 

The  dip  of  the  strata  is  about  ^i'^.S  N.  N.  W. 

■  a '  Represents  a  heaj)  of  diamondiferous  debris  from  the  yellow  ground 
of  the  mine,  14  feet  in  depth. 

{^-  Surface  red  sand,  (\  feet  thick.  There  was  no  calcareous  tufa  under- 
lying  the  red  sand  here,  as  is  usually  the  case  within  the  mine  proper  and 
its  innuediate  \icinity. 

<c)  Jointed  trap,  or  blue  whin,  15  feet. 

*(i)  Light  colored  shales  ;  bluish  white,  olive  yellow,  gray,  etc,  25  feet. 
This  layer,  surrounding  and  joining  the  mine,  is  50  feet  thick,  and  con- 
tains many  fossils,  some  of  which  are  shown  in  the  following  plates. 

{f)  Black,  or  bluish  black  carlx>niferous  shale,  containing  four  or  five 
•■  irfin  bands,'' or  limonite  (marked/  ,  from  1  inch  to  1  foot  thick.  This 
hiver  i-j  225  feet  thick,  and  in  addition  to  many  fossils  also  contains  nu- 
nicr<jus  flat-rounded  pieces  of  black  shale,  of  a  hartler  nature  than  the 
Ixnly  of  the  reef,  and  generally  with  a  sep'um  dividing  the  ncMlules.  Water 
has  evidently  worn  the  masses  down  on  each  side  of  this  hard  division. 
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often  giving  them  the  appearance  of  oyster,  mussel  and  other  shells,  also 
of  fish  and  other  forms.  One  such  stone  amongst  many  (marked  with  an 
arrow)  was  found  just  above  the  hard  rock,  which  here  commences. 

ig)  A  trachyitic  breccia  of  8|>ecific  gravity  2.815.  This  is  of  a  very  tough, 
horny  nature,  and  of  a  pale  bluish  gray  color,  sprinkled  with  small  par- 
ticles, both  angular  and  round,  of  a  darker  color  (3  feet  . 
{h}  Compact  augitic,  or  hornblendie,  very  tough  (8  feet\ 
(i)  Seamy  do.  do.,  closely  resembling  basaltic  trap,  4  feet  worked,  but 
of  unknown  depth.  The  total  depth  of  the  working  represented  in  the 
diagram  is  300  feet,  and  was  the  deepest  working  in  the  Kimberley  mine 
at  the  time  that  it  was  abandoned.* 

Fia.  2.  This  represents  a  diagrammatic  section  of  the  interior  of  the 
Kimberley  mine,  from  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  about  300  feet,  and  made 
u))  as  follows  : 

<  a)  (irrass,  etc. 

i&    Red  sand  as  in  Fig.  1,  6  feet. 

(c)  Calcareous  tufa,  0  feet. 

i^d)  Yellow  diamond  if  erous  ground,  25  feet.  At  the  junction  of  the 
*' yellow  ■'  and  '*  blue  '  the  change  of  color  previously  alluded  t<)is  shown, 
and  also  the  porous  layer  with  water  oozing  from  it,  and  trickling  down 
the  *'  fac»e  '*  of  the  claim. 

(6)  *'  Blue  ground  "  with  various  "greasy  seams;" 

(/.)  and  boulders. 

PLATE   11. 

Fig.  1.  Hind  feet  and  ix>rtiori  of  the  vertebrae  of  a  fossil  Dicynodont 
reptile  {Ow€7i\  natural  size.  Fouiul  by  Capt.  Jhs.  Scott  Helps,  in  the 
white  shale  in  a  cutting  50  feet  deep,  i\t  the  east  of  Kimberley  mine, 
facing  claim  .018,  and  40  feet  back  from  the  margin  of  the  mine,  meas- 
uring from  the  surface. 

The  above  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Geo.  Jas.  Lee,  in  Jan.  Ib^TH,  soon  after  it 
was  fouiul.  Tlie  above  s[)eciiuen,  tojxether  witli  three  others,  were  pre-- 
sented  by  Mr.  (ioo.  Jas.  Lee  to  the  trufetees  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
were,  I  believe,  submitted  to  Professor  Owen,  who  has  now  for  some 
years  pfist  In^en  eni^aged  preparing  a  monogram  upon  the  Dicynodonts. 
From  the.  Photographic,  Nftrs  of  Oct.  lOth,  iy8o,  1  take  the  following: 
'*The  British  Association  meeting  at  Aberdeen.  In  the  Geological  sec- 
tion, Dr.  R.  II.  Fracpiair  described  a  new  and  very  remarkable  reptile, 
lately  found  in  the  Elgin  sandstone,  entirely  from  a  photograph  of  the 
specimen  submitted  to  him  by  Professor  Judd.  He  wa.s  able  to  assign 
the  creature  to  the  genus  Bici/nodon,  which  characterizes  similar  sand- 
stones in  South  Africa."  There  are  no  sandstones,  however,  near  the 
Kimberley  mine,  but  the  casts  of  Dicynodons  have  be^  n  f')und  both 
within  and  without  the  mine,  and  also  in  fragments  of  white  shale  upon 

*  The  Frencjh  aud  Contral  companies  of  the  Kiniberley  mine  have  sunk  shafts  comparatively 
rcccnlly  about  ti20  feet  deep  (in  isHi".),  and  are  still  in  this  rock.  It  is  of  various  textures  and 
colorn.  and  contains  a«ate?,  jasper,  calcite,  iron  pyrites  ami  variouM  other  minerals. 
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the  surface  of  the  ground  a  few  hundred  yards  away  from  the  mine.  In 
Mr.  Ralph  Tate^s  '*  Historical  Geology,"  the  following  passage  occurs  :  — 
^  Beptiliferous  Sandstones  of  Morayshire  :  (Geologists  have  main- 
tained, on  stratigraphical  grounds,  that  the  Reptiliferous  Sandstones  are 
of  the  age  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone ;  but  the  intervention  of  a  eonglom- 
enite  implies  a  stratigraphical  break,  and  a  lapse  of  time  of  indefinite 
extent;  and  the  paleontological  evidence  favors  the  supposition  that 
thes^e  sandstones  are  of  Triassic  age."  In  the  light  colored  shales  to  which 
I  allude,  and  nearly  in  the  Siime  place,  a  fragment  of  a  fossil  fish  {Palceon- 
UcuS'  of  Triassic  age  was  found,  and  was  presented  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum. I  may  here  repeat  a  passage  from  Mr.  W.  S.  Dowel's  paper,  already 
quoted  in  this  chapter  :  '*  Professor  Liversidge  describes  the  geological 
formation  of  the  district  (Bingera,  350  miles  north  of  Sydney,  Australia) 
as  being  of  the  Devonian  or  Carboniferous  age,  but  when  making  a  visit 
in  1873  he  was  unable,  in  consequence  of  want  of  time,  and  wet  weather, 
to  secure  fossils  in  order  to  verify  his  opinion.  Since  then  Mr.  Donald 
porter  and  others  have  discovered  fossils  and  indications  that  clearly  go 
to  ^how  that  the  professor  was  correct  in  the  opinions  he  had  formed  re- 
■pectiiig  the  nature  of  the  geological  stratification  and  the  age  to  which 
it  belonged." 

Fig.  2.  Portion  of  a  fossil  leaf,  natural  size,  found  by  Mr.  Geo.  Jus. 
Lee  on  (>c*t.  lOth,  1880,  in  the  white  shale  from  the  Kimberley  mine,  at  a 
depth  of  about  50  feet,  facing  road  9,  south.  Length  (as  restored),  2/^ 
inches  ;  apex   restored),  \l  inch  ;  width  entire),  1|  inches. 

I  zii\\<t  leave  it  for  fossil  botanists  to  determine  tlie  name  of  this  leaf,  but 
should  it  turn  out  to  be  identical  with  Heer's  ""  Popnltis  primivra^^  i  which 
I  believe  it  to  be  ,  *'from  the  (Jrgonian  Pattorfick,  Greenland,  descTil)ed 
twelve  years  ago  « 1875)  and  still  remains  dn  1885)  the  solo  representative 
of  this  sub-class  in  any  formation  below  the  cenomanian  and  the  most 
ancient  dicotyledon  known."  It  is  a  very  valuable  specimen,  and  ahnost 
unique-  and  must  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  fortunate  (iiidor, 
a^i  well  as  geologists  in  general.  Unfortunately  at  this  time  I  have  no 
b(M)ks  of  reference  upon  this  subject  by  me,  nor  have  I  seen  a  report  of 
Heer's  discovery,  therefore  I  must  leave  the  classification  of  the  above 
leaf  entirely  in  the  hands  of  experts  in  fossil  botany. 

A  photograph  of  the  impression  of  the  leaf  has  also  btn^n  taken,  of 
which  Fig.  3  is  a  copy.  An  impression  of  the  upper  and  under  surface  of 
ihf  leaf  WAS  found  to  have  been  very  perfectly  preserved  as  a  hollow 
mould  when  the  block  of  shale  containing  it  was  split  in  halves. 

PLATK   III. 

Fig.  1.  This  is  a  photograph  of  a  ix>rt ion  of  the  stem  of  a  JSif/fIl(tria, 
found  in  a  fragment  of  black,  or  carboniferous  shale,  in  the  centre  of  the 
north  margin  of  the  Kimberley  mine,  at  a  dejith  of  about  UM)  feet.  This 
probably  is  a  new,  or  at  all  ev€»nts  a  hitherto  undescril)etl  species. 

Other  very  perfect  casts  of  *S'/f//7/f/ //</•,  as  well  as  of  Lepidodendra.  have 
iJso  b'-en  ftmnd  in  the  black  shale.     In  the  f^ame  shale,  and  about   the 
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same  locality,  an  imprint  of  a  species  of  large 'reptile  was  found,  probably 
of  the  order  Crocodilla.  The  imprint  was  very  perfect,  and  ui^iny  feet  in 
len*jrth,  but  unfortunately  the  native  workmen  then  engaged  in  throwing 
down  this  *'ref^f'*  had  thrown  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  mine  every 
ve&tige  of  the  fossil,  before  a  friend  of  the  writer  requested  Mr.  William 
McHardy  (then  and  now  manager  of  the  Central  company)  to  procure  a 
specimen  for  him.  Mr.  McHardy  saw  this  cast  himself  and  informed  my 
friend  of  the  find,  and  at  his  request  (my  friend's)  he  at  once  returned  to 
save  it,  but  unfortunately  not  a  vestige  of  it  was  to  be  found,  the  natives 
having  thrown  a  vast  quantity  of  reef  down,  so  that  the  proverbial  needle 
in  the  bottle  of  hay  was  easily  discernible  in  comparison  with  my  friend's 
fossil  cayman.  Other  interesting  fossils  have  been  found  in  these  shales, 
and  have  been  deposited  by  their  owners  in  various  museums  in  Europe 
and  America. 

This  concludes  an  account  of  all  the  fossils  in  the  shales  of  which  I  can 
give  any  authenticated  delineation,  but  I  may  mention  that  dendrites  are 
very  common  in  the  light  shales,  caused  by  iron  stains,  mostly  of  a  dark 
red  color.  I  have  already  stated  in  the  body  of  tlve  chapter  relating  to 
the  Kimberley  mine  that  coal,  from  a  mere  trace  in  thickness  to  eight  or 
ten  inches,  has  been  found  in  the  black  shales  surrounding  the  mine. 

From  the  above-mjentioned  facts,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  ex- 
posed strata  of  the  Kimberley  mine  extends  from  below  the  carboniferous 
in  the  primary  rocks  to  the  triassic  in  the  secondary  rocks,  of  course  ex- 
cluding the  tufa  and  red  i^and,  which  would  be  nmch  more  recent,  and 
from  which  I  have  not  heard  of  any  fossils  being  found. 

PLATK  IV. 

Fig.  1.  This  shows  a  transverse  section  of  a  fragment  of  lignite  found 
in  the  Kimberley  mine,  in  Claim  105,  at  a  depth  of  140  feet,  and  embedded 
in  **blue  ground"  or  diauiondiferous  soil.     Color,  jet  black. 

a. a.  Junction  of  two  annual  layers,  or  rings. 

h.h.  Fissure  through  medullarv  rav. 

c.c.  Portion  of  medullary  ray. 

Average  of  internal  diameter  of  tubes,  ^Voo  inc^'h. 

Internal  diameter  of  large  tulje,  ^.'.^^  ineli.  N\niiber  of  layers  from  out- 
side to  centre  of  stem  from  which  the  seetion  was  taken,  48  ;  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  bark  still  adhering  to  the  sp<M'iuien,  j  inch  thick.  The  above 
was  drawn  on  Sept.  18th.  1877,  by  Mr.  (ieo.  Jas.  J-.ee,  F.  R.  Met.  Soc.  ; 
F.  R.  M.  S.,  with  the  aid  of  neutral  tint  glass,  10  inches  from  the  paper, 
and  with  \  inch  object  glass,  and  A,  eye  i)iece,  and  magnified  121}  times, 
but  here  reduced  to  about  82. G  times. 

Tlie  hardne.'^s  of  the  li?,^iiite  found  in  the  Kimberley  mine  varies  from 
that  of  soft  charcoal  to  that  of  caleite,  with  whi(rh  mineral  it  is  mostly 
impregnated;  the  deepest  b-'ing  the  hardest  on  account  of  containing 
more  lime,  and  having  undergone  a  grt  Jiter  change.  It  has  been  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  mine,  and  at  diflerent  depths.  It  has  been  also  found 
in  all  the  other  mines,  and  in  several  instances  large  i)ortions  of  stems. 
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• 
branches  and  roots  were  discovered.    A  specimen  from  De  Beers  mine 
was  as  hard  as  flint,  but  still  retained  its  black  color.   In  a  specimen  of  a 
MippcMsed  root  from  De  Beers  mine  the  cells  were  square,,  instead  of  being 
circular,  as  in  the  figure. 

I  may  here  observe  that  *^  fossilized  wood,"  looking  much  like  chalce- 
dony or  agate,  is  plentiful  all  over  South  Africa,  and  in  the  **Bush" 
■  forest)  of  the  Boston  saw-mills,  in  Natal,  not  far  from  the  river  Umko- 
maas,  inland  to  the  north  of  Pietermaritzburp:,  whole  stems  of  gigantic 
fossilized  trees  are  to  be  found— and  of  the  hardness  of  silex  lying  u|>on 
the  ground.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  the  whole  of  such  specimens  are 
identical  with  the  lignite  of  the  Kimberley  mine,  thus  tending  to  show 
that  at  one  time  this  vast  continent  was  covered  with  forests  of  gigantic 
pine  trees.  The  question  at  once  arises,  what  has  become  of  those  forests  ? 
Have  they  been  turned  into  coal  in  the  place  where  they  grew  ?  or  have 
they  been  washed  into  an  ancient  ocean  and  thus  tmnsported  to  some 
distant  place  ?  I  think  the  answer  must  be  that  the  greater  portion  have 
been  washed  away,  and  the  remainder,  the  extent  of  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  estimate,  turned  into  coal  and  silieated  wood,  in,  or  nearly  in  situ. 
Foei*il  botanists  will  notice  with  interest  the  absence  of  distortion  in  the 
cells  in  the  section  deUneated  above,  as  evincing  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  been  submitted  to  any  great  pressure. 

Many  of  the  specimens  when  found  exhibited  very  evident  signs  of 
having  been  much  rolled  about  and  water  worn,  by  their  rounded  ends, 
and  the  absence  of  attached  branches,  twigs,  bark  fruit  and  leaves,  none 
of  which  hiive  been  found  but  the  stems,  larger  bninches  and  roots,  with 
the  exception  of  a  portion  of  bark  on  the  piece  of  the  stem  from  which  the 
above  section  was  taken. 

1  must  here  draw  the  attention  of  my  scientific  readers  to  the  great 
similarity  to  the  section  here  depicteil,  and  to  a  similar  section  of  (ireen- 
laiid  coal,  as  figured  in  the  ''  Micrographic  Dictionary/'  3d  edition,  1875. 
The  only  apparent  difference  is  in  the  slight  distortion  of  the  cells  in  the 
eual  from  Greenland. 

Fitt.  2.  This  shows  a  vertical  radial  section  of  the  same  lignite  as  that 
of  Fig.  1,  and  drawn  upon  a  slightly  smaller  scale,  and  by  the  s;iine  means, 
by  Mr.  Lee. 

Diameter  of  pits  or  glands,  rather  less  than  io*f,o  of  an  inch,  or  }}  of 
15V«=-WX).910  of  an  inch. 

Centre  bright  spot  of  gland  |  less  than  the  gland. 

The  above  section  shows  a  siiigU*  and  double  row  of  glands,  by  moans 
of  which  Mr.  W.  Carrut hers  classifies  this  lignite  as  being  derived  from 
r^^-^-ut  pinc*t.  (For  Mr.  Carruthers'  n»port  and  that  of  other  authorities 
of  the  British  Museum,  see  end  of  this  section.)  1  may  here  state  that  I 
have  seen  many  very  beautiful  sections  of  coal  made  )>y  Mr.  G.  J.  L<»e, 
obtained  by  him  from  various  parts  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  the  Fn'e 
State,  and  they  all  more  or  less  show  the  single  and  double  row  of  pit 
arrangement,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  jiits  or  glands  are  much 
smaller,  as  are  also  the  tubes. 
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Vertical  tangental  sections  are  also  the  same  as  in  the  li^ite,  which 
exhibit  the  usual  characteristics  of  sections  of  pine,  in  showing  the  usual 
reticulated  and  oval  resin  ceUs.  In  some  sections  the  open  network  of  the 
cells  is  very  beautifully  preserved. 

The  general  reader  would  hardly  thank  me  for  further  g^eological  dis- 
quisitions, which  I  therefore  abandon,  though  with  a  certain  amount  of 
reluctance. 

Fig.  3.  Remains  of  a  shell,  natural  size,  found  hy  Mr.  Hugh  Cowan,  in 
February,  1878,  in  his  claim  163,  imbedded  in  solid  *'blue  ground,'' 205  feet 
deep. 

The  color  of  the  body  of  the  shell  is  pale  lavender,  with  white  convo- 
lutions.  Drawn  by  Mr.  Lee,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  British  Museum. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  above  specimen  was  much  broken  and  water 
worn.  The  outside  of  the  shell  was  highly  polished,  and  the  broken 
edf^es  much  rounded. 

Fig.  4.  These  are  representations  of  the  natural  size  of  two  bivalve 
shells,  drawn  by  Mr.  (t.  J.  Ijce,  and  found  by  Mr.  James  Beningfield  in 
his  claims  150  and  377  in  the  Kimberley  mine. 

These  shells  were  of  .an  olive-green  color,  and  imbedded  in  fine  clay 
sandstone.  They  were  given  by  Mr.  Beningfield  to  Mr.  Lee,  who  pre- 
sented them  to  the  BritLsh  Museum,  the  receipt  of  which  was  never  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Museum  authorities.  I  therefore  fear  that  they  have 
been  lost. 

I  am  not  aware  whether  the  above  are  marine  or  fresh-water  shells. 
Several  other  specimens  of  shells  have  been  found  by  Mr.  James  Bening- 
field, who  has  unfortunately  mislaid  or  lost  them,  and  I  have  heard  of 
other  diggers  having  also  found  specimens,  but  I  have  nut  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  thorn.  The  aV)ove  were  evidently  found  in  "erratics,"'  but 
that  found  by  Mr.  Tlowan  was  undoubtedly  found  in  the  solid  diamond- 
iferous  ground. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  GEOLOGICAL  MAGAZINE. 

''Fossils  from  the  Diamond  FitlcU  ^ontJi  Africa.— ^r.  George  J.  Lee, 
of  Kimberley,  (iriqualand  West,  has  forw\arded  througli  His  Excellency, 
Colonel  Lanyon,  the  (rovernor  of  the  colony,  to  Sir  Joseph  D.  Hooker, 
C.  B.,  for  presentation  to  the  British  Museum,  part  of  a  carbonized* 
branch  of  a  coniferous  tree,  found  IDo  feet  beloAv  the  surface  in  claim  196  ; 
a  fragment  of  a  fossil  iish  (pahfonisvab-)  of  Triassic  ajre  ;  and  four  casts  of 
portions  of  the  vertebral  columns  and  ribs,  and  a  foot  of  a  small  dicyno- 
dont  reptile,  preserved  as  hollow  moulds,  in  finely  laminated  and  friable 
shale.  Also  numerous  i>yi*itised  bodies,  possil^ly  replacing  some  organ- 
ism. The  reptilian  remains  liave  been  submitted  to  Professor  Owen,  C.B., 
who  will  notice  them  more  fully  hereafter.  The  f<^ssil  wood  will  be  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  W.  Carruthers,  V.  R.  S.  Oe(t/o(/it'al  Magazine,  April 
number,  p.  192,  Decade  IL,  Vol.  1'/.,  1879." 

•  Ilescmbliup  charcoal  iu  its  luiuoral  roiiditioii. 
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XOTE    OZr    MR.    G.    J.    LBB'S   SPBCIMBNS    OF    FOSSIL    WOOD     FROM 

GRigUAIiAND. 

^^Sir:    The  lignite  from  Kimberley  mine,  claim  196,  consiBts  of  stems 

or  branches  converted  into  a  brittle  lignite,  which  still  preserves  the 

original  size  and  form  of  the  stems,  and  exhibits  the  internal  structure 

peculiar  to  conifera.    The  wood  cells  have  a  single  series  of  discs,  as  in 

the  wood  of  the  recent  pines. 

^'The  specimens  from  Kimberley  mine,  claim  165,  are  more  altered,  and 
approach  the  condition  of  our  Paleozoic  coal.  The  small  portions  which 
show  structure  smother  coal)  consist  of  fragments  of  coniferous  wood,  ex- 
hibiting the  disciferous  wood  tissue  with  the  discs  in  single  rows.  The 
slides  from  the  coal  of  Heilbron,  Vaal  River,  Free  State,  consist  of  wood 
cells,  with  discs  in  single  or  double  and  opposite  rows,  as  in  the  recent 
pino. 

**W.  Carruthkrs, 
"Botanical  Department,  British  Museum." 
--Otological  Magazine^  1879,  June  number,  p,  286. 

XoTK.— The  Paleozoic  coal  mentioned  above  was  found  imbedded  in 
sandstone  similar  to  that  of  the  shells. 
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searcher  after  jii-ecioiis  sti>nes  to  emiiire  it  :  ami  so  it  was  nut 
hnig  before  invenlinns.  wliii'ii  iiiLri^nuity  brou^^lit  to  bear  upon 
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the  object  of  answering  the  question  above  propounded,  came 
into  general  use. 

First  of  all  came  the  '*Long  Tom,*'  a  trough  fitted  with 
ripples,  into  the  head  of  which  the  gravel  was  thrown,  and 
through  which  a  constant  flow  of  water  drawn  from  the  river 
was  maintained,  while  the  gravel  was  raked  and  the  larger 
stones  and  pebbles  removed,  the  fine  gravel  found  behind  the 
ripples  being  taken  away  to  the  sorting  tables.  To  this  con- 
trivance succeeded  the  **  cradle,"  a  wooden  box  placed  upon 
rockers  and  pulsated  upon  a  flat  piece  of  ground  or  rock  by 
means  of  a  handle.  The  cradle  contained  tliree  sieves, 
the  first  very  coarse  and  the  third  extremely  fine.  Into  the 
first  the  mud  and  gravel  were  poured,  a  constant  flow  of  water 
being  of  course  kept  up.  When  the  mud  had  disappeared  the 
first  sieve  was  hand-sorted,  and  loud  indeed  were  tho  shouts 
of  acclamation  and  universal  was  the  adjournment  to  the 
nearest  liquor  tent  when  a  diamond  was  found  in  this  recep- 
tacle. The  contents  of  sieves  Nos.  2  and  3  were  then  emptied 
on  different  ends  of  the  sorting  table. 

Both  these  appliances  were  introduced  by  old  gold  diggers, 
and  were  similar  in  Construction  to  their  Californian  and 
Australian  namesakes. 

Third  in  order  came  the  '*baby,"  so  called  from  its  in- 
ventor, a  Mr.  Babe,  an  American.  Three  screens,  somewhat 
similar  to  those  used  by  bricklayers  in  making  mortar,  were 
suspended  by  reins  (leather  thongs)  almost  horizontally  to 
four  posts,  and  were  kept  in  agitation  by  hand,  the  reins  of 
course  giving  full  play  for  *'  pulsation."  The  subsequent  pro- 
cess was  nearly  identical  with  that  above  described  in  con- 
nection with  the  cradle,  which  this  machine  indeed  re- 
sembled in  principle,  though  a  decided  improvement,  as  much 
more  work  could  be  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  this  inven- 
tion than  with  the  assistance  of  its  predecessor. 

Fourth  in  order  came  the  *'  cvlinder,''  constructed  of  either 
^ire  sieving  (10  inch  mesh)  or  punched  sheet-iron  fitted  with 
lids,  revolving  on  an  axle,  kept  moving  by  a  handle  immersed 
iw  a  tub  of  water.  The  gravel  before  being  shut  up  in  a 
cylinder  was  screened.  This  was  found  to  be  an  excellent  con- 
trivance for  saving  labor,  and  was  highly  popular,  as  obvi- 
ously the  natives  could  have  no  opportunity  of  purloining 

10 
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diamonds  from  it,  as  it  was  only  opened  for  the  pouring  out 
of  the  contents  under  the  digger's  personal  supervision,  or 
perchance  the  observing  eye  of  the  partner  of  his  joys  and 
sorrows.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  that  after  these 
machines  had  come  into  general  use,  many,  especially  the 
impecunious  diggers,  amongst  whom  were  many  Dutchmen, 
with  overwhehningly  large  families,  did  as  best  they  could 
with  a  single  sieve,  which  served  as  pulsator  and  everything 
beside.  To-day  even,  many  use  this  primitive  appliance  at  the 
river. 

Before  passing  on  to  tlie  Dry  Diggings  and  the  systems 
that  there  prevailed,  it  may  be  as  well  to  briefly  describe  the 
**  sorting  table.''  The  top  of  a  packing-case  balanced  on  a 
heap  of  gravel  often  had  to  serve  tliis  purpose  in  the  early  days 
of  the  river  diggings,  and  beside  it  the  digger  knelt,  crouched 
or  sat,  changing  liis  position  when  it  became  too  wearisome. 
The  more  affluent  had  a  sorting  table  supported  by  legs,  and 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  iron,  being  slightly  inclined  froni  the 
digger,  so  tliat  the  water  miglit  not  flow  into  his  lap  when 
the  gravel  was  poured  out  in  front  of  him.  Those  of  my 
readers  who  visited  the  Cape  court  in  the  '*  Colinderies''  have 
seen  a  sorting  tabh^  almost  if  not  quite  identical  witli  the  best 
constructed  of  tlie  early  dnys.  The  ""'scraper,"  too,  which, 
thoui^h  small  in  siz(*  and  inex])ensive  in  material,  is  vet  an 
important  instrument  in  diamond  winning,  has  but  little 
altered.  This  little  wonder  is  not  nuich  to  look  at,  being 
simply  a  piece  of  tin  or  iron  a])OUt  six  to  nine  inches  in  width 
and  thn^e  to  four  inc^lies  in  height,  with  a  straight  edge  and 
pointed  ends.  Willi  this  the  sorter  scrapes — scrapes — scrapes, 
pushingover  the  odgo  of  liis  sorting  table,  ^^-arnets.  jaspers,  car- 
bons, agates,  pyrites,  crystals  and  pebbles,  which,  however 
interesting  to  the  scientist,  are  commercially  valueless,  until 
at  last  a  diamond  is  found,  and  then  the  precious  stone,  large 
or  small,  is  dropped  into  an  unpretentious  tin  or  perhaps  a 
broken  bottle,  and  the  process  goes  on  as  before. 

At  the  dry  diggini^s  sieving  and  hand-sorting  w(M-e  at  first 
the  usual  methods  employed,  and  it  was  loni:^  before  even  so 
much  ingenuity  as  was  recjuired  to  construct  an  inij)roved  or 
altered  cradle  was  brought  into  play.  The  processes  named, 
however,  being  so  wearisome  and  exhausting,  they  were  at 
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last  abandoned;  and  among  other  labor-saving  appliances  one, 
for  which  much  kudos  was  gamed  by  the  inventor  or  adapter 
—a  Mr.  Van  Doussa — was  largely  used,  but  does  not  need  de- 
tailed description,  as  it  was  simply  a  combination  of  the 
Long  Tom  and  the  cradle. 

Before  describing  the  elaborate  washing  machines,  etc.,  in 
vo^'ue  to-day,  I  will  proceed  to  give  my  readers  some  idea  of 
the  successive  methods  by  which  the  diamondiferous  soil  has 
been  removed  from  the  claims  for  manipulation.  The  Kim- 
l)erley  mine  attracting  by  its  marvelous  richness  diggers  from 
other  mines  was,  at  the  time  of  its  opening,  and  indeed  still  is, 
a  wondrous  hive  of  human  industry.  In  the  earliest  days 
the  sorting  tables  were  placed  in  the  claims  themselves, 
ami  marvelous  were  the  scenes  that  then  might  daily  be  ob- 
served. In  a  space  of  some  dozen  acres  wore  often  gathered 
lo^^'iher  as  many  as  ten  thousand  i)eople ;  diggers  with 
tiu'ir  wives,  sisters  and  children,  busily  (»i)ga^ed  in  sorting; 
natives  slioveling  the  earth  into  buckets  ceas(»lessly,  the  whole 
scene  dotted  with  myria<l  parasols  and  umbrellas  of  the 
most  varied  hues,  and  awnings  of  the  most  gayly-colored  blan- 
kets. The  example  of  Horace's  *'  magni  formica  laboris,"  that 
insect  to  which  Mr.  Eugene  AVrayburn  objected  to  King  Sol- 
omon referring  him,  was  closely  followed  by  thousands  filled 
with  sanguine  hopes,  some  doomed  to  bitter  (Hsaj)p<)intnu*nt. 
i-Ut  full  many  destined  in  greater  or  lesser  deii^ree  to  have  their 
realization. 

After  a  time,  however,  as  the  claims  were  worked  (ItM'j)er, 
it  was  found  more  convenient  to  have  the  sorting  tables 
placod  outside  the  mine.  I  may  here  mention  that  in  order  to 
facilitate  work,  roads  were  reserved  runniui^  across  the  mine 
from  north  to  south.  They  were  some  fourt(»en  in  number, 
and  71  feet  being  allowed  from  the  claims  on  each  side,  were 
!•'»  feet  broad.  On  these*  roads  the  native  laborers  tossed  the 
'.rruund,  most  of  which  was  c<)nv(»ye<l  to  the  sorting  tabh^s  (»ut- 
sideth<»  mine,  but  some  to  tablos  placed  upon  the  sides  of  the 
road.  Tlie  waste  grrmnd  out  of  which  the  <lianionds  had  been 
sort«'d  was  of  course  <h»posite<l  outsid<»  the  min(\*  after  having 
been  conveyed  along  the  roa< Is  in  sacks  or  buckets,  or  sonie- 

*  TbiB  w»»iti*  ground  accmniiUtctl  in  \an*  niafinort  or  hoapi*,  <)ii(>  "f  thoiio  lioiti^  known  hy  the 
^(^ptaral  name  of  Moant  Armrmt. 
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times  in  wheelbarrows  or  carts,  by  the  *'  boys,"*  the  name  by 
which  the  native  employes  were  entitled. 

As  the  mine  became  yet  deeper  the  system  of  "benches'* 
came  into  vogue.  There  were  levels  or  terraces  cut  in  the  side 
of  a  claim,  and  on  each  of  tliem  was  posted  a  native  wha 
shoveled  up  the  ground  thrown  to  him  from  the  level  below, 
until  at  last  the  precious  soil  reached  the  roadway,  where  a 
fourth  or  perhaps  a  fifth  native  was  waiting  to  convey  it  to  its 
destination.  Of  course  the  number  of  benches  varied  with 
the  depth  of  the  claim. 

Wlien  yet  more  of  the  soil  was  excavated,  another  system 
had  to  be  adopted,  and  then  a  post  with  a  pulley  attached  was 
driven  firmly  into  tlie  road  and  tlie  ground  drawn  up  in  buckets 
constructed  of  eitlier  hide  or  iron,  wiience  it  was  tossed  inti> 
carts  drawn  by  liorses  or  oxen,  some  of  which,  poor  creatures, 
tumbled  over  into  the  claim,  where  they  had  to  be  slaughtered 
in  order  that  tlieir  misery  miglit  be  ended  as  soon  as  possible, 
while  others  w^ere  killed  instantaneously.  The  loss  of  human 
life  in  these  cases  was,  howevt»r,  comparatively  small. 

This  system,  with  the  exception  that  many  diggers  used 
windlasses  instead  of  x)Osts  and  pulleys,  prevailed  until  1874, 
by  wliich  time  tlie  roads  had  fallen.  This  had  long  been  fore- 
seen, as  isolated  portions  had  long  bcfcire  crumbled  a\vay,  the 
chasms  being  spanned  by  bridges  erected  at  enormous  expense. 
An  entirelv  new  svstem,  therefore,  liad  now  to  be  introduced, 
and  tliis  took  the  form  of  ••stayings."  They  were,  as  a  rule, 
three  in  number  if  tlie  base  or  ground  be  counted,  and  may 
best  be  described  as  floors  stoutlv  constructed,  the  first  sta<re 
proper  being  placed  at  a  height  of  about  eight  feet  from  the 
ground, the  second  about  sixteen  feet.  Xiunerous  standing  wires 
were  stretched  from  the  claims  and  along  these  w^ere  drawn 
buckets  containing  the  diamondiferous  soil,  one  perchance 
bearing  a  fortune  in  its  narrow  space,  literally  a  multum  in 
pavvo.  The  ground  was  hauled  by  windlasses  worked  by  na- 
tives.    So  numerous  were  the  wires  that  the  mine  seemed  a 

*  These  boys  wore  kiiDWU  by  th'-  nddost  of  iiameH.     OUf  iinfoi-tnn.'ite  native,  arn-stoil  for  some 

trivial  offense,  whi-n  nsk«'<l  his  nan.*-  in  the  C)iar«:«>  Office  rei>lii(l   "  <  lo  to  h I  "  .ind  ^ave  the  Hauie 

when  interroj^ated  the  second  time,  on  which  tlie  HT;^fant  in  <  liari^e  kn()ck(>d  him  down,  but  re- 
gretted doing  so  when  he  f(»und  that  that  was  really  ihv  name  \vhi«h  had  b»en  bestowed  on  him  by 

hi«  maetor.    Only  a  few  months  since  another  native  arraiijnid  j^avt-  his  natne  a-<  "  B y.fool."    Od 

being  asked  by  the  magistrate  who  gave  him  that  name,  lie  rejdicd  that  he  clioso  it  himself. 
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yawning  pit  over  which  some  Titanic  spider  had  woven  its 
web,  wliile  the  noise  of  the  wires  was  as  loud  as  the  din  of  the 
traflBc  in  Cheapside  or  the  Strand,  the  rattle  of  the  machinery 
in  a  Lancashire  factory,  or,  to  be  more  imaginative,  the  roar 
of  angry  waves  buffeting  a  rock-bound  coast. 

In  their  turn  the  stages  were  abandoned,  for,  as  may  be 

imagined,  the  process  of  hauling  out  ground  by  windlasses 

worked  by  hand  was  a  slow  process  when  the  claims  were 

worked  to  a  depth  of  eighty  feet  or  more.    '*  Whims,"*  worked 

by  horses  or  mules,  were  substituted,  and  they  were  in  general 

use  until  the  reign  of  steam,  which  still  continues. 

In  other  chapters  the  geological  characteristics  of  the 
4liamonds  are  dealt  with,  and  the  best  authorities  quoted  at 
considerable  length  ;  in  this  connection,  therefore,  it  will 
suffice  to  say  that  the  **  yellow  ground  "  only  extends  to  a  cer- 
tain depth;  this  is  friable,  and  was  easily  broken  up  by  means  of 
shovels  and  clubs  known  as  **  beaters/'  Beneath  this  ground 
lies  the  hard  blue,  the  discovery  of  which,  as  i  mention  else- 
where, caused  no  small  consternation  amongst  the  diggers, 
Avho  feared  when  reaching  it  that  they  had  come  to  what  in 
alluvial  gold  digging  would  be  called  the  *' bed-rock."  This 
blue  ground  requires  careful  manipulation,  and  1875  witnessed 
the  general  adoption  of  the  ''  rotary  "  already  introduced  for 
the  quicker  manipulation  of  the  blue.  The  machine  in  ques- 
tion may  be  thus  briefly  described  :  A  species  of  **pay  mill," 
a  round,  stationary  pan  with  two  concentric  rings  of  sheet 
iron  about  nine  inches  in  height  ;  in  the  centre  an  upright 
spindle  driving  six  or  eight  arms,  in  whicli  are  fixed  a  num- 
ber of  flattish  tynes,  not  unlike  the  prongs  of  a  trident,  placed 
in  a  diagonal  direction.  Into  the  circular  trough  formed  by 
the  concentric  rings  the  ground  was  poured,  water  was  sup- 
plied, and  the  mud  kept  in  agitation  by  means  of  the  tynes, 
the  overflow  passing  through  a  small  door  or  opening  in  the 
inner  ring.  This  opening  could  be  regulated  by  a  slide  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  ground  manipulated,  rapidity  of 
the  revolution  of  the  tynes,  etc..  etc.  Tlie  machine  was  kept 
in  work  by  means  of  cog-wlieels  at  the  top  of  the  spindle.  At 
opposite  points  of  the  circumference  of  the  machine*  Kafirs 

•  In«teftd  of  "  whlni^"  in  whii-h  tlie  bDreoH  trot  rouiul  in  a  circle,  eome  of  the  diggere  used  "  whips" 
io  wbirh  the  bonieii  trot  b.iclc\rard  and  forward. 
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were  stationed  to  supply  the  motive  power,  and  stood  there 
turning  and  turning  all  day  long.  Later  on  horse  power  was 
used  for  turning  the  rotaries,  which  were  much  enlarged,  and 
now  are  almost  universally  driven  by  steam  power.  These 
machines,  originally  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  capable 
of  washing  some  forty  loads  per  diem,  are  now  made  as  much 
as  fourteen  feet  in  diameter  and  from  400  to  800  loads,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  ground  manipulated,  can  be  washed 
daily  by  a  single  machine.  A  highly  important  adjunct  to  the 
washing  machine  proper  is  the  cylinder,  which  was  introduced 
after  the  discovery  of  the  blue  ground.  This  was  frequently 
found  to  be  too  insufficiently  disintegrated,  even  after  long 
exposure  on  the  depositing  floors,  to  allow  of  its  being  rapidly 
washed  without  more  or  less  serious  loss  of  diamonds.*  To  pre- 
vent this  loss  the  contrivance  to  which  I  allude  was  invented. 
It  is  a  rotatory  cylinder,  fixed  at  an  angle  of  some  ten  degrees, 
upon  which  a  stream  of  water  plays  from  a  perforated  tube 
directly  above  it.  The  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  is  of  fine 
mesh,  through  which  the  finer  particles  of  the  wetted  ground 
or  mud  fall  upon  a  table,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  inclined 
trough  leading  to  the  washing  machine,  and  along  this  the 
'*  magma''  or  slush  mentioned  flows  by  natural  gravitation. 
Tlie  lower  half  of  tli<»  cylinder  is  of  coarser  or  more  open 
mesh,  allowing  stones  and  larger  lumps  to  fall  upon  the  table 
to  be  swept  off  by  sorters  witli  watchful  eyes  for  any  large 
diamonds  which  may  be  present.  Tliis  stuff  is  then  generally 
treated  as  worthless  and  thrown  away,  but  the  yet  largt»r 
lumps  that  issue  from  tlie  mouth  of  the  cylinder  are,  asarule, 
taken  back  to  the  depositing  sites  for  further  exposure. 

The  mud  wliicli  flows  from  the  opening  in  the  inner  ring  of 
the  rotary  is  raised  by  small  buckets  (called  elevators)  on  an 
endless  cliain  to  a  lu»ight  of  some  twenty-five  feet,  when  it  is 
ejected,  the  more  solid  portion  flowing  down  screens,  either 
to  run  down  in  '* tailings''  on  the  spot  or  into  trucks  to  be 
emptied  elsewliere.  The  uninitiated  wlio  visit  a  washing 
machine  and  elevator  occasionally  get  an  unpleasant  surprise 

*  Mncli  of  t\u'  (lebrin  of  tlir  «arly  (la\H  itay?  handHoiuoly  to  rewaHli  with  the  present  iinprovetl 
iiiathiiury.  aTul  lufii'-*'*  a)>tln»rizint^  sucli  waHliiiiti  arr  issued  hy  tljc  «hi«'f  of  the  (lot*'i'tive 
'U'l»artiii<  nt.  It  is  Iwlit  viti  that  thr  i)rivihn<.' has  been  frfqnontly  abu.-«.l  and  made  a  cloak  for 
th»'  illicit  tiatlif-  in   liaiuondH. 
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>vhen  tlieir  curiosity  leads  them  to  wander  any  distance  from 
their  guide,  for  the  tailings,  though  solid  enough  at  a  distance 
fri)ni  the  flow  from  the  elevator,  are  tliere  almost  liquid, 
though  to  the  siglit,  by  reason  of  the  dry  film  at  the  surface, 
they  appear  literally  terra  firuia.  One  unwary  step  and  the 
too  inquisitive  visitor  is  up  to  his  knees,  waist,  or  even  his 
neck,  in  a  •*  slough  of  despond,-'  whence  lie  is  rescued  possibly 
minus  a  boot  or  shoe  by  his  apparently  sympathizing  though 
really  much  amused  friends,  a  spectacle  for  gods  or  men. 

1  may  here  interpolate  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  mistakes 
that  were  made,  especially  by  the  early  diggers,  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  stone  unearthed.  Men  unused  to  digging  came 
and  took  out  claims,  especially  in  the  Du  Toit's  Pan  mine,  a 
mine  which  has  from  the  first  been  renowned  for  large  dia- 
monds, and  also  for  a  considerable  output  of  ''  crystals,"  which 
are  of  no  commercial  value.  A  large  crystal,  showing  all  the 
angularity  of  the  diamond  and  otherwise  closely  resembling 
it,  often  raises  hopes  soon  doomeil  to  be  disappointed.  A  Boer 
(a  true  story  for  which  I  can  vouch)  arriving  with  his  wagon, 
in  which  rode  his  wife  and  children,  acquired  a  claim,  and 
shouldering  his  pick,  with  shovel  in  hand,  he  started  to  work, 
and  mirabile  dictu,  in  an  hour  he  discovered  a  huge  stone. 
Delighted  beyond  measure  at  his  glorious  find,  he  yet  deemed 
it  prudent  to  conceal  it  from  every  one. 

Packing  up  his  goods  and  inspanning  his  oxen,  he  started 
for  Port  Elizabeth,  where  he  had  heanl  that  the  highest  prices 
were  paid  for  diamonds.  A  six  weeks'  "trek"  found  him 
safely  arrived  at  the  bay,  and  with  his  gem  in  his  pocket  he 
sallied  forth  to  the  office  of  a  well-known  firm  of  biivers.  He 
explained  how  he  had  become  possessed  of  the  priceless  brill- 
iant, how  he  had  not  shown  it  to  a  living  soul  and  so  forth, 
but  when  he  produced  the  marvel  of  beauty,  the  merchant 
mercilessly  shattered  all  his  six  weeks'  dreams  by  telling  him 
that  it  was  a  *"  crvstal,"  and  of  no  value  whatever  save  as 
a  curio  I 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  machinery.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  after  the  share  mania  of  18S0  and  issi,  when  many 
companies  wert»  floated,  that  much  larg<»  machinery  was  im- 
ported from  Kngland.  Tlie  small  six  an<l  eight-horse  power 
engines  nevertheless  began  to  give  way  to  those  of  sixteen. 
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twenty-four,  and  even  sixty-horse  power.  The  **  blue"  which 
had  frightened  the  early  diggers,  too,  and  which  had  to  be 
spread  out  on  floors  for  miles  around  the  various  camps  to  dis- 
integrate, at  the  great  loss  of  time  and  money,  about  this 
period  attracted  considerable  attention,  it  being  thought  pos- 
sible that  some  other  means  of  rendering  it  sufficiently  pulver- 
ized for  washing  purposes  might  be  discovered.  A  Mr.  Cowan, 
a  large  digger  at  the  time,  spent  several  thousands  of  pounds 
in  experimenting  with  steam,  but  to  no  avail.  In  releasing 
this  ''blue''  from  the  mines,  large  quantities  of  gunpowder 
were  used,  until  dynamite,  of  the  estimated  yearly  value  of 
£100,000,  lias  been  introduced  into  the  system  of  mining  within 
the  last  eighteen  months  or  two  years. 

In  consequence  of  the  fall  of  reef  in  the  Kimberley  and  De 
Beer's  mines,  underground  working  has  been  resorted  to,  tlie 
open  diggings  in  many  instances  having  become  practically 
unworkable  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  cost  of  hauling 
out  the  fallen  reef.  The  diggings  in  the  open  unincumbered 
workings  of  the  Kimberley  mine  before  the  disastrous  fall  of 
reef  had  attained  to  a  depth  of  some  420  feet.  By  a  system  of 
** underground"  mining  the  main  difficulty  in  reaching  the 
diamondiferous  ground  has  been  overcome,  shafts  have  been 
sunk,  tunnels  made,  and  the  precious  "blue"  again  reached 
and  hauled  out.  The  richness  of  this  *'blue,"  at  the  depth 
from  which  it  has  been  brouglit,  has  again  lifted  the  share- 
holders out  of  the  mire  of  financial  trouble  in  which  they 
found  themselves  by  reason  of  i\w.  great  reef  fall.  From  that 
time  to  tlie  present,  the  Kimberley  mine  has  been,  compara- 
tively speaking,  reliev(Ml  of  its  troubles.  Shares  in  the  various 
companies  have  ris(*n.  dividends  have  and  are  being  paid 
regularly,  and  to  luinian  ken  it  would  appear  that  the  future 
of  this  mine,  with  still  further  improved  working,  which  the 
exigencies  of  circumstances  will  suggest,  is  one  of  hope  vir- 
tual Iv  assured. 

The  l)e  Beer's  mine,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  now 
in  the  liands  of  a  pow(M*ful  company,  with  a  capital  of  consid- 
erably over  a  million  sterling,  is  fast  coming  to  the  fore.  Large 
dividends  have  been  ])aid,  and  tests  made  as  to  the  future  out- 
jjul.  At  a  ilei^th  of  750  feet  **blue"  ground  continues  to  be 
found  in  the  shaft  sunk  for  the  purpose.     Here  also  **  under- 
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ground"  workings  are  going  on  apace  witli  every  probability 
of  yielding  for  years  to  come  handsome  returns  to  investors. 

In  the  Du  Toit's  Pan  and  Bulfontein  mines,  companies 
which  a  short  few  years  ago  were  non-dividend  paying  are 
forging  to  the  front  and  their  shares  quietly  approaching 
•par."  In  the  Du  Toit's  Pan  mine  a  test  shaft  of  450  feet 
below  the  open  workings  has  been  sunk,  which  proves  that  the 
dreaded  reef  is  not  increasing,  and  that  the  future  is  in  a 
measure  guaranteed. 

The  native  labor  of  the  diamond  fields  is  drawn  from  an 
enormous  extent  of  country,  and  includes  nearly  twenty  dif- 
ferent tribes,  such  as  Zulus,  Swazies,  Basutos,  Shangaans, 
Amatongas,  Bechuanas,  Metabeles,  Mashonas.  Makalolos, 
Korannas,  Griquas,  Fingoes,  Pondos,  Pondomise,  Hottentots, 
etc.  These  number  at  the  present  time  «about  15,000,  while 
the  white  employes  can  be  estimated  at  about  3,000.* 

Although  no  census  has  been  taken  it  is  estimated  that  the 
population  consists  of  some  20,000  Kafirs,  Malays.  Indians, 
Arabs,  Chinamen  and  other  colored  races,  and  about  6,000 
whites.  Colonials,  English,  French,  German  and  Italians. 

The  number  of  steam  engines  at  work  in  and  around  the 
four  mines  is  computed  at  350  with  a  nominal  horse  power  of 
o.OOO.  Tramways  of  nearly  :200  miles  in  the  aggregate  extent 
are  in  use,  the  trucks  upon  which  are  drawn  by  fully  3,000 
horses  and  mules.  To  quote  from  the  '*Cape  Official  Hand- 
book," publislied  in  1880,  the  annual  expenditure  in  labor, 
material,  etc.,  is  not  less  than  £'^,000,000  sterling,  distributed 
somewhat  as  follows  : 

Wages,  salaries,  etc £1,000,000 

Fuel  and  water     2r)0,000 

3Iining  material  and  stores 250,000 

Explosives l()O,0iX) 

Forage  and  stable  expenses 125, (KK) 

Rates,  taxes,  general  expenses 275,000 

£2,000,000 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  item  of  fuel  is  a  most  im- 
portant one.     Before  the  completion  of  the  railway  in  1885 
and  the  consequent  availability  of  coal  at  comparatively  mod- 

*  The  I>e  Been'  Mining  Co.  of  De  Been'  Mine.  Limited. 
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orate  rates,  firewood  for  engine  and  household  purposes  was 
so  greatly  in  demand  that  for  a  wagon-load  weighing  from 
8,000  to  10,000  pounds  as  much  as  £45  was  frequently  paid, 
and  a  proportionate  amount  for  smaller  loads.  Coal  having 
now  entered  into  competition  by  reason  of  clieaper  transporV 
the  price  of  fuel  has  been  greatly  reduced,  as  may  be  readily 
imagined. 

Through  the  wholesale  consumption  of  growing  timber,  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  the  country  around  has  been  denuded 
of  wood,  and  the  natural  result  of  de-arborization  has  followed 
in  continual  droughts  of  frequent  occurrence,  nor  has  aiiv 
effort  been  made  so  far  to  plant  a  new  growth.  This  is  greatly 
to  be  deplored  ;  at  the  present  moment  fuel  is  brought  by  ox- 
wagons  as  far  as  200  miles  to  the  Kimberley  market,  which 
means  some  thirty-five  days'  journey  for  the  incoming  and 
outgoing  trips. 

Water,  too,  is  a  most  vital  question  on  the  fields.  When 
the  early  diggers  first  came,  as  much  as  a  shilling  a  bucket 
was  given  for  that  necessity,  which  had  to  be  brought  into 
the  camp  from  springs  four  miles  away.  It  soon  became  evi- 
dent, however,  that  nature  had  stored  an  abundant  reservoir. 
Wells  were  sunk,  and  a  supply  insured,  which  more  or  less 
sufficed  many  years  afterward  for  all  the  purposes  of  manipu- 
lating the  diamondiferous  ground,  as  well  as  for  household 
purposes.  By  the  foresight  of  a  respected  citizen,  Mr.  Thomas 
Lynch,  a  scheme  was  started  five  years  ago,  which  I  success- 
fully guided  through  the  legislative  council  of  Griqualand  West, 
and  whicli  culminated  in  the  floating  of  the  Kimberley  Water- 
works Co.,  Limited.  This  company  now  brings  in  the  water 
from  the  Vaal  River,  twenty  miles  away,  and  supplies  not  only 
most  of  the  mining  companies  but  also  the  private  residences 
of  Kimberley  and  the  surrounding  neighborhood.  This  com- 
pany has  had  practically  a  monopoly,  and  the  management  of 
its  affairs  has  been  most  judicious,  but  an  opposition  is  now 
on  foot  for  the  separate  supi>ly  of  water  to  Du  Toit's  Pan, 
Beaconsfield,  and  Bulfontein. 

From  the  above  particulars,  which  I  have  endeavored  as 
far  as  possible  to  condense,  my  readers  will,  I  trust,  be  able  to 
form  a  tolerably  adequate  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
mines  of  Griqualand  West  are  worked. 
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THK  diamond,  from  its  value,  its  portability,  and  the  ease 
with  whicli  it  can  be  secreted,  lias  offered  in  India,  Bm- 
£il  and  the  Cape,  at  all  times,  a  great  temptation  to  dis- 
ri'inesiy  to  tliosc  engaged  in  winning  it  from  the  soil, 
~  Whittbor  we  refer  to  the  works  of  the  English  tiavi-l.^r.  Wil- 
i  Melhold.  who  visited  the  mines  near  Golconda  in  Kias. 
re  there  were  SO.itOO  laborers  then  at  work)  and  mentions 
it  was  impos!«ible  to  prevent  tlie  abstraction  of  diamonds ; 
oof  Tavernier.  the   French  traveler,  who  visited  the  In- 
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dian  mines  in  17G6 ;  Mawes'  description  of  the  Brazilian  dig- 
gings in  tlie  same  century,  where,  in  spite  of  the  strict  watch 
maintained  over  the  slaves  employed,  they  managed  to  steal 
half  of  the  diamonds  produced,  or  we  study  contemporary 
literature  with  regard  to  the  mines  of  Griqualand  West,  we 
find  that  although  most  severe  punishments  have  always  been 
inflicted  with  a  view  to  stamp  out  theft,  they  have  never 
hitherto  been  completely  successful. 

With  this  subject,  however,  I  shall  deal  in  a  future  chapter; 
in  this  I  intend  to  treat  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  I.  D.  B. 
(illicit  diamond  buying)  trade,  and  describe  the  various  de- 
vices adopted  by  the  black  thieves  and  white  receivers. 

On  the  Vaal  River  diggings  there  was  very  little  thieving. 
The  semi-patriarchal  state  of  society  existing  there  was  not 
conducive  to  such  a  crime,  and  moreover  the  natives  had  not  vet 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  diamonds  or  *'  klips  "'•as 
tliey  w(M*e  then  termed.  Each  digger  had  brought  from  the 
Cape  Colony,  Natal,  the  Free  State,  or  Transvaal,  his  own  ser- 
vants, liired  for  a  stated  time;  he  lived  in  their  midst,  gave 
them  both  food  and  physic  with  his  own  hands,  temptation 
they  were  delivered  from,  as  they  dared  not  roam  about,  and 
thev  <jrenerallv  remained  honest  and  faithful. 

This  state  of  things,  however,  did  not  last  long,  as  dis- 
honest wliite  men  and  cute  natives  soon  put  the  unsophisti- 
cate<l  savage  in  tlie  way  they  wished  him  to  go;  but  it  was 
not  until  a  large  population  had  gathered  round  the  dry  dig- 
gings, composed  of  the  Du  Toit's  Pan,  Bulfontein,  Old  De 
Beers  and  the  Xew  Rush,  or  Kimberlev  mines,  in  1870  and 
ls7i,  that  di<^tj^ers  began  to  he  alive  to  the  enormous  losses  they 
were  sustaining  through  the  robberies  of  their  native  ser- 
vants. At  this  time  the  white  population  might  roundly  be 
estimated  at  from  '^^O.OOO  to  25,000,  and  the  natives  and  col- 
ored people  at  from  40,000  to  50,000  souls,  or  to  be  within  the 
mark  say  ()0,0()0  altogether. 

Xow  it  eould  not  be  expected  that  this  motley  crew,  gath- 
<Ted  from  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  would  be  without 
some  black  sheep  among  them.  This  (luickly  became  alarm- 
ingly appanMit,  for  althougli  the  early  diggers,  attracted  by 
the  chance  of  sudden  fortune,  were  mostly  old,  respectable 

*  Duti'h  fttr  stom'ri. 
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colouists,  Boers  owning  farms,  and  men  who  had  lived  in 
South  Africa  many  years,  yet  very  soon  '*  camp  followers," 
as  debased  as  any  who  ever  hung  on  the  rear  of  an  army, 
began  to  arrive,  drawn  from  the  purlieus  of  European  cities; 
London  sending  from  Whitechapel  and  Petticoat  Lane  her 
quota  of  fried-fish  dealers,  old  clo'  men,  quondam  fruit  mer- 
chants, and  '*vill  you  buy  a  vatch"  gentry,  who  speedily 
brought  their  home  experience  into  profitable  use. 

The  South  African  native,  especially  the  Zulu,  is,  as  a  rule, 
naturally  honest.  The  fact  irresistibly  forces  upon  us  the  con- 
clusion, however  reluctantly  we  may  accept  it,  that  the  natives 
were  first  taught  to  thieve  by  white  receivers  of  stolen  goods. 

In  those  days  the  Basutos,  the  Shangaans,  the  natives  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Zambesi  and  tlie  Limpopo,  left  their 
kraals  and  their  happy  hunting  grounds  in  the  far  interior  (al- 
lured by  the  glorious  reports  of  the  money  which  they  could 
earn)  to  trudge  hundreds  of  miles  on  foot  for  work  in  the  mines, 
imbued  with  but  one  object,  the  lieight  of  their<imbition, which 
'was  to  become  the  proud  possessor  of  a  rifle  or  other  gun. 

The  quicker  this  could  be  effected  the  sooner  they  could 
return  to  their  homes;  consequently  the  unscrupulous  white 
man  found  apt  scholars  enough  to  his  luind  in  tliese  poor 
blacks,  who  rapidly  learned  to  steal  all  the  diamonds  on  which 
they  could  lay  their  fingers. 

Then  again,  as  another  inducement  to  thieving,  the  raw 
native  was  enticed  to  the  canteen  to  spend  his  money,  and 
although  at  this  time  a  strict  law  existed  which  prohibited 
any  native  being  served  with  liquor  without  an  order  from 
liis  master,  the  keepers  of  low  grog-shops  evaded  the  law  by 
keeping  on  hand  a  stock  of  false  orders  to  suit  any  emergency, 
whilst  the  villainous  compounds*  they  retailed  lit  up  a  fire 
which  could  be  kept  blazing  by  dishonesty  only. 

•  Tlie  [iiibllc  liUiM  rt-iHatt'illy  dn-w  atlcntiou  to  the  '"iMn^ou  "  that  was  rt'lailcd  tc»  the  native*. 
And  I  well  remember  the  following  Harcantic  lincR  that  wero  imbliribed  about  this  time : 

"  The  iM'Ht  of  all  nicthixlH.  ho  otbc-rs  maintain. 

To  trvv  them  fn-»ni  ij^n'^ranrr*  yokr. 
And  enable  them  civilized  frectlom  to  pain. 

Ih  dimply  to  jrive  them  'Capo  Smoke;  '* 
When  mixed  with  tobarc<\  retl  i>opiMT  ami  lime. 

With  dii^^iTA  and  vitriol,  t«>o. 
The  drancht  i-*  delieioun,  euehantinp,  Miblime  — 

^\^ly,it  even  would  eivilize  yiw  ' " 

*  Cape  Brandy. 
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At  that  time  also  (and  even  now,  though  in  fewer  numbers) 
eating-houses  were  kept  by  white  men  specially  for  natives. 
Among  such  of  course  were  honest  men  who  stuck  to  their 
legitimate  business,  but  the  greater  number  were  suspected, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  rightly,  of  keeping  such  houses 
simply  to  facilitate  and  conceal  their  illicit  transactions,  sup- 
plying free  food  merely  to  induce  natives  to  bring  them  dia- 
monds. 

The  business  done  in  eating-houses  of  this  description  was 
reduced  to  a  system.  A  native  of  one  or  the  other  tribes, 
whether  a  Shangaan,  a  Basuto,  a  Zulu,  or  a  Ballapin,  was 
kept  in  the  pay  of  the  proprietors,  according  to  the  habitues  of 
tlieir  houses.  These  various  touts  would  remain  most  of  the 
day,  especially  at  meal  times,  sitting  at  the  different  tables 
prepared  for  native  customers  eating  or  pretending  to  eat  with 
them.  These  men  were  chosen  for  their  shrewdness,  and  any 
strange  native  coming  in  for  a  meal  would  immediately  be 
accosted  in  a  friendlv  manner  b^*^  an  astute  rascal  of  his  own 
nationality.  Where  did  lie  come  from  ?  what  was  he  doing  ? 
who  was  his  master  ?  in  what  claim  was  he  working  ?  what 
diamonds  was  he  finding  ?  were  questions  the  answers  to  which 
were  soon  wornicd  out  of  liim. 

If  the  native  had  any  diamonds  for  sale  he  was  at  once  in- 
troduced to  the  private  room  of  the  master,  which  was  at  the 
back.  If  the  replies  to  the  various  questions  put  to  him  were 
not  considered  satisfactory,  or  if  Ik^  were  suspected  of  being  a 
'*  trap,''  tlie  *'tip"  was  very  soon  given.  The  tout  would  rap 
on  Ills  plate  and  call  out  for  '*  inyania  futi'*  (more  meat)  which 
was  tlie  signal  g(^nerally  agre^ul  upon,  when  the  suspected  na- 
tive would  be  suinniarily  ejiH'ted.  Sometim(*s  the  native  (al- 
though offering  a  diamond  for  sale)  would  not  give  the  name 
of  his  master,  which  was  enougli  in  itself  to  excite  suspicion 
of  his  being  a  ''trap." 

**  Woolsack."  a  clever  native  detective  in  the  employ  of  a 
Mr.  Fox,  who  was  at  the  time  the  head  of  the  diamond  detec- 
tives, was  several  times  caught  in  such  attempt!^  to  ''trap/' 
I  remember  on  one  occasion  seeing  him  professionally  after 
he  had  been  beaten  and  tortured  by  one  of  these  Kafir  eating- 
house  keepers  until  he  revealed  his  master's  name.  **  Baas  Fox." 
having  at  last  been  wrung  out  of  him.  and  tlie  fact  of  his  being 
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a  '"trap"  found  out,  he  was,  after  being  barbarously  treated, 
tauntingly  told  to  go  and  show  his  marks  to  his  master. 

His  brutal  assailant,  though  all  the  time  inwardly  chuckling 
over  his  narrow  escape,  was  loud  in  his  public  expressions  of 
satisfaction  that  he  had  caught  and  thrashed  a  nigger  who 
had  had,  as  he  said,  "the  imperence  to  fancy  that  a  respect- 
able man  like  him  would  buy  a  *goniva/"*  The  detectives, 
though  well  aware  of  everything,  but  not  willing  to  expose 
their  hand,  had  to  look  on,  grin  and  leave  unavenged  this 
iissault  on  their  native  servant.  If  brought  into  court,  they 
knew  too  well  it  would  merely  be  a  case  of  white  evidence  versus 
l)lack.  The  injuries  shown  would  simply  be  the  marks  of  con- 
dign punishment  meted  out  to  a  native  for  imputed  and  ap- 
parent thieving,  inflicted  under  a  natural  outburst  of  indignant 
honesty  incapable  of  restraint.  Tlie  magistrate,  in  the  mean- 
time, let  him  think  what  he  might,  would  on  the  evidence 
liave  to  discharge  the  prisoner,  or  at  most  inflict  but  a  nomi- 
nal punishment. 

It  has  been  stated,  I  may  add,  that  certain  chiefs  required 
tlieirsubjects  on  their  return  home  to  bring  them  a  tribute  in  dia- 
monds. This  I  do  not  believe  ever  occurred  to  any  great  extent, 
if  at  all.  as  in  1872  a  party  of  diggers  to  test  this  rumor,  taking 
the  law  into  their  own  hands,  made  a  tour  through  a  large 
portion  of  the  Transvaal  and  Free  State,  overhauling  thou- 
jsands  of  natives  homeward  bound,  without  finding  a  single 
diamond  on  any  one  of  them,  although  on  one  party  number- 
ing some  2(X)  they  found  197  guns,  €3,000  in  goM,  and  nearly 
two  tons  of  gunpowder.  In  contradiction  to  this,  liowever, 
th^  late  Sir  Bartle  Frere  told  a  deputation  of  the  Kimberley 
3Iining  Board,  which  waited  upon  him  during  his  visit  to  the 
Fields  in  1880.  that  in  coming  down  through  the  Transvaal 
several  traders  and  other  trustworthy  people  on  whom  he 
c<»ul(l  rely  had  informed  him  that  most  of  the  chiefs,  and  in 
fact  all  the  great  ones,  had  stores  of  beautiful  diamonds,  which 
had  been  brought  to  them,  a  few  at  a  time,  by  their  young 
men  on  their  return  home  from  work  at  the  Fields. 

The  native  laborer  at  the  present  time  through  contami- 
nating influences  has  become  an  adept,  and  will  steal  with  an 
adroitness  which  almost  defies  detection. 

Jtfwiflli  ezpreMlon  for  an  illicit  or  stolen  dianiund. 
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In  the  Brazilian  mines  every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent 
thieving,  but  without  entire  success.  A  slave  on  finding  a 
diamond  is  compelled  at  the  moment  of  its  discovery  to  notify 
the  fact  by  holding  it  up  between  his  finger  and  tlmmb.  Xo 
slave  is  allowed  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  at  any  one 
part  of  the  long  trough  in  which  the  soil  is  washed  for  fear  he 
should  plant  a  diamond  for  subsequent  removal.  In  addition, 
all  are  narrowly  searclied,  but  in  spite  of  this  care  the  slaves 
hide  diamonds  in  the  sores  on  their  bodies,  which  they  produce 
by  cutting  nicks  in  their  skins  for  this  purpose,  and  ofttimes 
also  swallow  them,  though  wOien  a  negro  is  suspected  of  doing 
so  the  administration  of  strong  purgatives,  confinement  in  a 
bare  room  and  severe  i)unishment  invariably  follow. 

Our  free  nigger  is  not  a  whit  behind  his  South  American 
cousin ;  he  uses  his  nose,  mouth,  stomach,  ears,  toes  and  hair 
to  conceal  the  diamonds  tliat  he  steals,  and  at  nightfall  walks 
home  from  the  mine  or  from  the  sorting  table  singing  with  an 
air  of  abandon  which  would  •'  deceive  the  very  elect,''  the  dia- 
mond being  all  the  while  secreted  on  his  person.  This, 
previous  to  the  passing  of  the  last  Act.  he  could  do  with  im- 
punity, for  the  searching  of  servants,  although  it  had  been  for 
years  permissible  to  masters,  vide  Government  Notice  No.  14, 
1S7'2,  was  not  as  it  is  now  conducted  by  a  government  staff. 
Tliis  was  rsi)e('ially  the  case  when  native  labor  was  scarce, 
for  then  any  individual  master  was  afraid  to  make  an  excep- 
tion which  could  give  offense,  and  whicli  might  deprive  him 
at  once  of  the  whole  of  his  laborers. 

Again,  if  in  working  on  the  depositing  fioors,  where  the 
blue  ground  which  contains  the  diamonds  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  atmospliere,  a  diamond  sliould  happen  to  be 
turned  up  wiiicli  could  be  seen  at  a  glance  was  too  large  or 
wliich  there  was  no  opportunity  to  secrete,  the  wily  savage 
would  cover  it  up  quite  nonchalantly,  but  at  the  same  time 
would  arrange  the  lumps  of  **  blue  "  around  in  such  a  way  that 
when  night  came  and  he  returned,  he  could  easily  find  the 
spot  and  secure  the  precious  stone  for  himself. 

Sometimes  in  the  mines  when  they  were  worked  deep  another 
dodge  would  be  resorted  to.  Suddenly,  at  a  given  signal,  the 
whole  of  a  gang  working  in  one  of  the  claims  would  yell  out.and 
jump  as  if  tlie  reef  surrounding  them  were  falling.    The  over- 
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ler  ID  charge  would  inatinctively  loot  up.  while  the  boy  who 

%A  given  the  false  alarm  would  coolly  stoop  down  and  pocket 

"some  large  diiuixiiid  which  he  had  just  unearthed.     Many  a 

ix-auliful  diiimoud.  too,  has  frequently  been  recovered  from  a 

native's  pipe,  which  was  diligently  heiug  puffed  with  all  the 

r  of  innocence,  and  I  have  even  heard  of  goats,  feeding  near 

e  floors  set  apart  for  the  depositing  of  "blue  stufT,"  being 

1  into  accessories  (after  the  fact '.),  the  hair  of  these  aiii- 

s  affording  a  hidiug  place  for  stolen  diamonds  which  were 

s  carried  into  the  "  veldt  "beyond,  and  refouud  by  the  thief 

9  day's  work  being  over)  without  any  danger  whatever  of 

Thing  or  detective  interference. 

The  receiver,  however,  is  worse  than  the  thief.    The  deviees 

r  which  the  white  scoundrel  saves  his  skin  are  quite  as  curi- 

I  Btudy  as  those  resorted  to  by  the  original  thief. 

This  trade  gradually  resolved  itself  into  a  fine  art  as  the 

r  against  it  became  more  penal. 

Before  the  company  mania  commenced  at  the  end  of  1880, 

Bil  when  the  mines  weri?  worked  by  individual  diggers,  many 

■principled  persons,  botli  black  and  white,  used  their  dig- 

;  operations  and  the  fact  of   their  possessing  claims  as 

itS  tu  account  for  the  possession  of  diamonds  which  they 

e  obtained  by  illicit  dealing. 

t  ISTfl  o  cuwte  celibre  brought  this  prominently  before 
B  public. 

t  that  time  claims  in  Bulfontein  and  Du  Toil's  Pan  cost 
Ue  money  in  comparison  with  claims  in  the  Kimberley 
Ine,  and  a  great  many  were  owned  by  natives  and  colored 
lie.   This  case,  wliich  attracted  great  public  attention,  was 
t  of  John  Vogel.  a  colored  man.  tried  on  April  22d,  1876, 
Sore  hifl  Honor,  Mr.  Recorder  Barry,  and  a  jury.     This  man 
9  charged  with  coninivening  section  17  of  onlinance  27  of 
"The  said  John  Vogel  being  then  a  registered  claim- 
>r.  and  the  said   diamond  (70}  carats  weight)  not  being 
1  In  ground  worked  by  him,  although  sold  by  bim  in  his 
B  a«  a  claim-holder." 
I  According  to  evidence  brought  forward  it  was  proved  that 
tbI  roceived  £20  only  from  the  white  man  who  bought  the 
nond,  whilst  another  Kafir  who  accompanied  him  received 
i  in  p.iymenl  for  the  stone,  Vogel  evidently  lending  his 
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name  as  a  registered  claim-holder  for  the  sum  of  £20.  Vogel 
"vvas  proved  to  have  been  largely  engaged  in  this  **  trade/' 
and  on  several  occasions  to  have  sold  to  the  same  buver. 

He  "vvas  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  three  years*  hard 
labor.  After  sentencing  the  prisoner,  the  recorder  then 
called  for  the  white  diamond  buver,  a  well-known  merchant, 
and  said  :  **  Your  own  register  shows  that  you  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  buying  from  this  man,  by  which  you  have  en- 
couraged him  in  liis  acts,  while  at  the  same  time  you  have 
kept  no  books  sufficient  to  prevent  me  from  saying  that  your 
conduct  is  above  suspicion.'' 

It  will  be  seen  that  even  at  this  time  opportunities  were 
taken  to  evade  the  law  with  every  sliow  of  legality. 

Some  again  would  lease  their  claims  to*' swell  niggers" 
(both  white  and  black  liaving  an  equal  government  right  to  ob- 
tain digging  licenses  and  possess  claims)  with  an  understand- 
ing that  they,  the  claim-holders,  should  receive  a  percentage  of 
the  finds,  at  the  same  time  well  knowing  that  the  percentage 
would  be  a  large  one,  most  of  the  diamonds  in  fact  thus  ob- 
tained being  stones  illegally  bought  from  natives  with  money 
these  dislionest  claim-holders  would  advance,  nominally  for 
honest  enterprise,  but  virtually  for  illicit  purposes. 

Others  would  give  an  extravagant  reward  to  their  native 
servants  for  eacli  diamond  tliey  brouglit  as  a  reputed  find 
wliile  workinic.  wiiich  was  of  course  merelv  another  mode  of 
buying  from  natives  witliout  fear  of  detection. 

In  late  years  it  lias  become  a  very  general  practice  even 
among  respt;ctal)le  (lit;gers  and  companies  to  give  a  percent- 
age to  natives  servants  on  the  value  of  any  diamond  which 
they  may  bring. 

One  company  at  iJii  Tuit's  Pan  in  particular  by  this  means 
increased  their  returns  to  such  an  extent  that  thev  found  it 
paid  thcmi  to  promise  each  '"  Happy  child  of  Ham  ''  twenty-five 
per  cent,  commission  on  whatever  gem  he  might  unearth. 
This  was  brouglit  to  general  notice  by  a  well-known  writer  in 
the  local  press  in  the  following  verses,  which  were  much 
quoted  at  the  time  : 
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I  would  not  be  a  digger  ;  No, 

Nor  yet  an  I.  D.  B. 
In  digging  oft  your  moneys  go. 

The  other's  felony. 
But  then,  upon  the  other  hand, 

I  should  be  quite  content 
If  I  only  was  a  nigger,  and 

Got  25  per  oent. 

I'd  not  be  a  shareholder,  or 

Hold  Atlas's  or  Frere's  ; 
I  am  not  even  pining  for 

The  scrip  of  great  De  Beer's. 
In  Kiml>er]ey  the  debts  expand, 

Tlie  loan,  it  isn't  lent ; 
i^i  Vd  rather  be  a  nigger,  and 

Cjet  25  i>er  oent. 

I  would  not  be  a  Chairman,  or 

l>in»ctor  of  a  Board, 
JFor  then  I  could  not  buy  nice  pipes. 

Nor  (rood  Cape  Smoke  afford  ; 
1  might  get  nasty  writs  i)erhaps 

When  all  my  coin  was  spent ; 
I'll  rather  be  a  nigger,  and 

Met  25  pLT  cent. 

1  wouMn't  be  a  Searcher,  and 

I  wouldn't  be  the  Chief  ; 
I  wouldn't  hold  the  contract  for 

liemoval  of  the  reef  ; 
I  Wouldn't  be  Izdebski,*  and 

I  wouldn't  crimes  iireveut  ; 
I'll  rather  be  a  nigger,  and 

<  jet  25  i>er  cent. 

I  wouldn't  be  a  Secrt»t4i- 

ry  nor  a  Managi*r. 
To  be  a  toiling  Ovenw'cr 

I'd  very  much  demur  : 
I  wouldn't  build  a  <TU8her, 

Nor  such  iMiltry  things  invent ; 
I'd  rather  be  a  nigger,  and 

Uet  25  |>cr  c*»nt. 


I  wouldn't  be  proprietor 

Of  far-famed  Kamfer's  Dam.f 
Nor  even  Chairman  of  the  French, 

For  all's  not  real  jam, 
rd  scarcely  purchase  Centrals, 

But  I  never  should  re|>ent 
If  I  only  was  a  nigger,  and 

Got  25  per  cent. 


[No,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  many 
and  mtiny  a  time  my  mother  has 
said  :  **  'Arry,  my  angel-hearted 
l>oy,  don^t  let  nothing  never  per- 
suade you  to  be  a  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Cape  Colony,  or  a  digger,  or  an 
England's  Only  General,  or  a  writer 
of  novelettes  in  the  **  Independent,'* 
or  a  Duke  or  a  Marquis,  or  an  Ad- 
miral of  the  Blue,  or  a  Grand  Old 
Man,  or  a  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Don't  you  ruin 
yourself  by  being  a  Mayor  or  a 
Banker,  or  throw  away  your 
chanci^s  by  marrying  a  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts — or  purchasing  a 
(HK)  carat  diaiuond  found  by  an  un- 
known Dutch  farmer  on  an  un- 
known Dutch  farm  when  there  Is 
no  secrecy  about  the  matter  from 
beginning  to  end.*'  *'  No,  my  beam- 
ing boy,"  said  the  old  lady,  bless 
her  heart!  **You  be  a  Christy 
Minstn*!,  and  go  work  in  the  claims 
for  your  wages  and  25  |M»r  cent.'*  I 
took  the  old  lady's  lulvice,  and  -all 
together,  if  you  please,  gentlemen] 
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I  would  not  be  an  Hemporor, 

1  would  not  be  a  King, 
I  would  not  be  a  Hadmiral 

Or  Imny  sich  a  thing  ; 
I  wouldn't  be  in  Lowe's  Police 

And  live  Inside  a  tent  ; 
I'd  rather  be  a  nigger,  and 

Get  25  percent." 


♦  A  very  much  ovcrratoil  mine.  flv«  miles  fnim  Klm)HTli-v,  mHhvil  on  the  la»t  Stimlay  in  April. 
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To  resume,  when  the  company  mania  set  in,  the  number  of 
individual  diggers  gradually  decreased.  Further  restrictions 
were  also  placed  upon  those  remaining,  as  well  as  upon  the 
managers  and  lessees  of  companies,  by  the  passing  of  a  new 
law  in  1882,  which  law  is  at  present  in  force. 

By  this  act  the  digger  or  lessee  is  compelled  to  make  a 
monthly  return  of  all  his  finds,  in  which  any  discrepancy  is 
detected  at  once  by  comparing  it  with  a  return  (also  required) 
from  the  various  licensed  buyers  of  their  monthly  purchases ; 
and  an  excessive  return  of  diamonds,  or  a  succession  of  as- 
tounding washings  up  from  notoriously  poor  or  insufficiently 
worked  ground,  at  once  serves  to  arouse  suspicion,  and  has 
already  in  several  instances  led  to  a  conviction,  especially  as 
the  private  and  moral  character  of  each  digger  or  lessee  is 
more  or  less  known  to  the  detective  department. 

Some  white  men  run  the  risk  of  buying  direct  from  na- 
tives, and  to  those  knowing  Zulu,  which  is  the  language  of 
which  all  natives  gain  a  smattering,  the  conversation  becomes 
highly  amusing.  The  word  diamond  is  never  mentioned;  for 
instance,  an  illicit  will  accost  a  native  with  the  question  :  "Ipi 
inkonyama  ?''  (where  is  the  calf  ?)  The  native  replies  if  he  has 
no  diamonds  :  '*  Inkonyama  yalukile  no  mina"  (the  calf  has 
strayed  with  its  mother),  or  the  wliite  man  asks  :  "Tzinyam- 
azana  zi  kona  na?"  (are  there  any  bucks  ?)  and  the  native, 
having  some  diamonds  secreted  about  him,  replies  :  "  Zi  kona" 
(th(;re  are  some).  In  this  manner  the  secret  of  their  being 
engaged  in  illicit  traffic  is  kept  from  all  but  the  initiated. 

Tliese  various  pliases  of  the  crime,  and  others  that  I  shall 
describe,  have  been  for  vears  broui^rlit  to  the  notice  of  the 
public  by  tlie  local  press.  The  Diamond  Fields  Advertiser, 
ill  a  leading  article  once  stated:  ''There  is  something 
terribly  revolting  ali)Out  tlie  extent  of  crime  arising  out  of  the 
I.  D.  B.  calling  in  all  its  ramifications.  Inducing  servants  to 
steal,  murder,  perjury,  receiving  stolen  goods,  white  \vomen 
prostituting  themselves  to  Kafirs  for  payment  in  diamonds, 
little  ])()ys  employed  by  mining  companies  taught  to  steal  and 
suppliiMl  with  false  pockets  in  which  to  conceal  the  gems, 
bribes  attempted  on  officers  of  law,  and  a  thousand  other 
crimes  are  practiced  and  gloried  in  by  gangs  of  ruffians, 
wliom  the  law  seldom  reaches." 
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But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  many  white  meii  wero  or 
[  are  foolish  enough  to  buy  direct  from  tlie  raw  native;  uuless 
I  the  illicit  buyer  has  "planted  "  hh  own  g&ng  of  natives,  or  in 
'  other  words  educated  thieves,  on  some  company  to  brin^  him 
all  the  diamonds  they  can  steal,  he  is  very  wary.    One  very 
ctirious  cane  in  point  came  to  light  in  187G,  when  the  detective 
officers,  searching  among  the  "  goods  and  chattels  "  of  a  man 
convicted  for  I.  D.  R.,  found,  from  memorandums  in  his  pos- 
session, that  he  had  no  less  than  sixty  natives  "planted"  on 
different  claim-hotders,  whose  sole  object  was  to  rob  and  bring 
the  diamonds  to  their  real  master,  who  had  engaged  tliem  for 
I  that  purpose. 

A  diamond  passed,  in  most  instances,  through  four  handn 
I  before  it  reached  a  legal  holder, 
ist.  The  raw  Kafir— the  thief, 
ad.  The  swell  native,  or  tout  of 
3d.  The  low  wliite  man,  generally  agent  of 
4th.  A  licensed  diamond  buyer. 

On  analyzing  this  series,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  raw  native, 

■  "who  is  generally  the  worker  in  the  mine  or  on  the  depositiug 

1  Hour,  has  only  to  evade  the  attention  of  the  overseer  to  enable 

Lhim  lo  swallow  or  secrete  about  his  person  any  diamond  he 

paay  chance  to  expose.    The  lynx-eyed  observation  of  his 

"brothers"  is  to  him  of  no  moment,  for  they  are,  as  a  rule,  so 

Itrue  lo  each  other  that  they  never  inform — brothers  both  in 

■color  nnd  in  crime.     Uis  work  done,  on  returning  homw  to  his 

levening  meal  our  subject's  real  fun  and  excitement  begin,  in 

I'Other  words,  the  second  scene  of  the  illicit  play  now  com- 

inces.     His  swell  '■brother"  arrives,  transmutes  his  ill- 

Mttcn  diamonds  into  g'dd,  leaving  hitn  to  carouse  far  into 

Hbe  night  and  then  "dream  the  happy  hours  away,"  until  the 

morning  gives  him  again  fresh  opportunities  for  thieving. 

Our  low  white  man,  in  the  meantime,  with  perfect  ronfl- 
ticDce  and  security,  is  awaiting  his  native  tout,  "building 
Ue«  in  the  air"  on  the  possible  profit  i>f  the  night's  venture. 
Uow  (or  the  sequel,  the  last  act  of.  the  drama.     This  man 
Ban  intimate  friend,  a  licensed  diamond  buyer,  a  more  cold- 
led  but  less  plucky  rascal    than    himself,  whose    hon- 
r  (1)  and  respectability  (!)  can  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that 
ft  bn}>«  next  morning  in  his  ofKcc.  without  any  haggling  and 
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■without  even  demanding  the  necessary  permit,  a  collection  of 
stones  which  he  introduces  in  ordinary  course  to  the  trade  as 
a  "  digger's  niixetl  parcel."  Sometimes,  liowever,  the  raw  na- 
tive, unfortunately  for  himself,  sells  a  diamond  directly  to  the 
low  white  man,  who  (if  the  native  he  not  a  regular  customer] 
takes  advantage  of  his  ignorance  and  pays  him  in  frequent 
instances  partly  in  good  and  partly  in  base  coin.  In  this  way 
spurious  bank  notes,  of  which  the  accompanying  engraving  is 
a  ftfc  simile,  and  gilt  medals  in  imitation  of  sovereigns  with 
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the  insniption  '■  (rone  to  Hanover,"  are  palmed  off,  and  get 
into  circiilatiim.  Again,  some  very  honest  licensed  buyers 
w&hW  advance  money  to  others  lower  in  the  social  scale,  hut 
also  licensed,  wlio  would  run  the  risk  of  purchasing  diamonds 
for  them  from  any  cme,  whether  legally  qualified  to  sell  or  not. 
(If  course  if  any  iif  these  were  trapped  and  the  stone  traced, 
the  nioiiied  men  cciiild  never  he  punished,  as  all  their  transac- 
tions, liuvinj^  bi'cn  with  licensed  men,  were  perfectly  legal.  I 
may  mention  CM  ywiN.iKwMhat  a  great  trade  was  done  in  gold 
at  this  time:  ciitaiii  well-known  men,  afterward  company 
promoters  and  ilin-iMors.  trading  in  and  selling  on  a  Saturday 
niglit  all  the  gold  cuius  they  could  gather  together  during  the 
week,  at  a  pn-tniiim  cif  three  or  four  per  cent.,  to  a  class  of 
men  who  eiiuld  have  no  other  but  an  illegal  object  in  view. 
Such  ratnilieaiiiins  had  this  trade  ! 
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Tliis  is  Ih©  game  a.s  it  used  to  be  pluyeii;  now  with  tho  new 
there  is  more  difSculty,  and  the  process  is  somewhat 
ereil. 

This  law,  passed  in  18S3,  is  more  stringent  than  any  of  its 
Hiecessor?.    Its  main  feature  is  tliat  the  onus  uE  proof  of  tho 
'al  posseRsion  of  diamonds  is  thrown  upon  the  individual  in 
i08«  custody  they  may  be  found,  and  any  person  within 
I  confines  of  Griqualand  West  may  anywhere,  at  any  time, 
searched  by  the  detective  department,  and  if  diamonds  are 
nd  on  his  or  her  person  must  givean  account  of  their  legal 
nership  or  be  liable  to  fifteen  years'  imprisonment,  with 
il  labor.     The  detective  department  at  the  time  when  this 
came  into  force  received  information  which  led  it  10  the 
•8t  of  a  most  notorious  illicit  diamond  buyer,  who  both  in  i 
iberley  and  al   Jagersfontein*  (a  celebrated  mine  in  the  I 
BHtatc)  had  suffered  for  this  crime.     Acting  on  their  in- 
nation,  the  officers  thought  that,  on  si-arcliing  this  man, 
r  would  make  a  grand  haul,  when  much  to  their  disgust  ] 
«!ad  of  finding  diamonds  galore  they  found  simply  pieces  ] 
glass  most  skillfully  prepared  in   exact  imitation  of  real  I 
les.  when  of  course  their  prize  was  lost,  anti  the  man,  to  I 
r  chagrin,  had  to  be  liberated. 
These  sham  diamonds  at  fii-st  were    brought    out  from  ] 
>pe  in  all  sizes,  shapes  and  colors,  but  at  the  present  time  I 
internecine  illicit  trade,  or  fight  among  diamond  thieves 
rives,  is  waged  to  such  an  extent  that  tho  deiectivo  de-  i 
rtment  know  of  at  least  four  individuals  on  the  Fields  who  ] 
I  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  these  spurious  stones. 
Fluoric  acid  is  employed,  so  I  am  told,  to  partially  dissolve  I 
t  glass  of  whiclf  these  are  made  into  the  shape  required. 
a  matter  of  course  the  sale  of  these  sham  stones  when  | 
Ktvd  in  Qriqualand  West  is  hushed  up. 
The  man  taken  in  by  purchasing  a  spurious  diamond  of 
kind  fondly  imagines  at  tho  time  that  he  is  buying  a  real  ' 
;h  stolen  diamond  under  its  value.     He  knows,  if  he  be  1 
itntMiI  buyer,  that  he  is  contravening  the  law  in  buying  of  I 
unlicensed  seller,  and  consequently,  on  finding  out  the  de- 
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ception  which  has  been  practiced  upon  him,  dare  not  g^ve  the 
seller  into  custody  for  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences. 
He  is  well  aware  such  a  proceeding  would  merely  reveal  to  the 
public  his  illicit  connection  ;  again,  if  an  unlicensed  diamond 
buyer,  he  naturally  desires  to  keep  the  whole  affair  a  secret. 

It  was  not  so,  however,  in  the  Cape  Colony  proper,  Natal, 
Transvaal  or  the  Free  State,  where  the  operation  of  the  act 
was  not  in  force  prior  to  recent  enactments,  and  the  remark 
still  applies  to  Natal  and  the  Transvaal,  where  any  one, 
morality  being  out  of  the  question,  can  buy  or  sell  a  diamond 
legally.  I  use  *'  legally ''  in  the  sense  that  the  law  cannot  touch 
him.  Of  course  buying  goods  well  knowing  them  to  be  stolen 
is  a  crime  in  every  civilized  community,  but  in  this  particular 
instance,  without  the  special  enactments  of  the  Cape  Colony 
and  Free  State,  one  almost  impossible  to  bring  home  to  the 
criminal. 

A  curious  case  was  tried  in  Beaufort  West  in  1884,  which 
ended  in  the  acquittal  of  the  accused,  a  man  well  versed,  not 
only  in  the  mysteries  of  the  I.  D.  B.  trade,  but  also  in  the 
punishment  attendant  upon  its  detection.  This  man  offered  a 
certain  Jew  residing  there  one  of  these  spurious  diamonds  for 
sale.  This  Jew  would  not  purchase  on  his  own  judgment,  but 
asked  a  friend  to  value  the  stone  for  him,  which  after  buying 
on  his  advice  for  £280  he  found  out  was  merely  a  piece  of 
glass  not  wortli  a  fartliiug.  Xot  living,  liowever,  in  Griqua- 
land  West,  where  an  unlicensed  purchase  would  have  been  a 
crime,  .wliicli  miglit  have  consigned  him  to  the  Capetown 
Breakwater  for  fifteen  years,  but  in  the  Cape  Colony,  where 
no  rc'striction  was  tlien  in  force,  he  called  in  the  assistance  of 
the  law,  charged  the  man  witli  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretences,  and  the  case  came  ultimately  before  Judge  Dwyer 
at  the  circuit  court  held  in  that  town. 

The  sale  by  tlie  prisoner  was  of  course  duly  proved.  Judg^ 
Dwyer,  however,  directed  the  jury  that  as  tlie  purchaser  had 
been  guided  in  liis  opinion  by  his  friend,  it  was  a  question  for 
them  to  decide  wlietlier  lie  had  been  misled  or  not  bv  the 
statement  of  the  accused.  The  jury,  as  I  said  before,  acquitted 
the  prisoner. 

It  is  certainly  a  curious  phase  in  this  glass,  or  in  thieves 
Latin  ''  snvde  diamond,"  question,  or,  as  I  term  it,  in  this  in- 
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lomecine  struggle  for  unlawful  gain,  that  in  tliis  province 
neither  the  manufacturer  nor  tW  jtortsessor  of  these  spurious 
articles  can  be  brought  to  justice.  It  is  simply  with  them  a 
game  of  *■  heads  I  win.  tails  you  lost'." 

The  arts  and  sciences  were  also  called  into  ploy  to  forward 
tlie  ends  of  this  nefarious  trade. 

The  science  of  cheinistry  was  even  as  far  back  as  1972 
requiBitioned  by  both  legal  and  illegal  sellers  of  diamonds.  It 
bad  been  discovered  that  the  boiling  of  yellow  atones  in  nitric 
<%ci(I  would  give  them  a  frosted  white  appearance,  and  by  thU 
raeanit  increase  thoir  ajiparent  value  by  twenty  to  forty  shil- 
1  iiiffB  a  carat,  according  to  tlie  size  of  the  diamond  operated 
itp.*n. 

Many  very  knowing  ones  were  taken  in  by  this  at  the  time. 

y  A«  diamond  buyer  of  the  day,  one  Moritz  Unger.  even  falling  a 

"\-tctim  to  the  deception.     During  the  past  thirteen  years  this 

^Miposttion  has  been  spasinodiciilly  revived,  although  at  the 

^Hfce  (1873)  it  was  thouglit  that  the  exposure  would  once  and 

^^■ever  warn  the  diamond  burner  that  hts  "little  game  was 

^^H  Although  DO  community  can  hope  to  succeed  whose  pros- 
^^■rity  depends  upon  unlawful  enterprise,  }'et  it  is  a  fact  tlial 
^^Hr  new  law,  although  it  has  failed  to  diminish  diamond  stea)- 
^^K[  one  iota,  has  yet  driven  away  the  very  men  who  formerly 
^^Kd  to  extravagantly  patronize  t)ie  retail  stores,  hotels,  and 
^^Batres  of  the  place,  whilst  Capetown  and  Port  Elizabeth 
^^BtU  quite  recently  (seiitiion  of  18SS)  reaped  the  profits  of  this 
^^■graceful  and  debasing  trade. 

^^Kli°iued lately  on  the  promulgation  of  this  law  (18,  \»»-i)  the 
^^■ective  department  was  stimulated  to  fresh  energy,  which  was 
^^Bwn  by  raxh  and  indiscreet  action.  Fur  a  mouth  or  two  the 
^^Bmngor  couches  leaving  for  Port  Elizabeth  and  Capct-owu 
^^Bre  searched  at  Alexandersfoutein.  a  noted  hostelry  about 
^^■e  miles  distant  fMm  Kimberley,  and  the  luggage  of  the 
^^BHingent  overhauled.  On  one  occasion  this  indignity  was 
^^■Usl  upon  the  Bishop  of  the  Free  State,  the  Bishop  o(  the 
^^bnsvaa)  and  the  Hon.  A.  Stead,  who  were  all  traveling  by 
^^B  same  coach  to  Capetown.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in 
^^fttiny  that  only  on  one  occasion  was  any  arrest  ever  made. 
^^■b  oatburst  of    detective  enthusiasm,  however,  Koon  ex- 
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hausted  itself,  and  passengers  now  leave  Kimberley  as  I 
heretofore,  without  let  or  liindrance,  either  by  coach 
rail.  At  this  time,  the  passage  to  the  Colony  being  danger-] 
ous,  and  the  outlet  through  the  Free  State  being  considered! 
insecure,  the  illicit  trade  was  removed  to  Christiana,  in  thai 
Transvaal,  and  diamonds  run  in  that  direction  were  shipped! 
through  Natal. 

When  the  judges  in  the  Free  State,  however,  gave  a  de-  " 
cided  opinion  that  their  law  extended  only  to  acknowledged 
diggings,  and  trapping  was  abolished  by  the  Volksraad  in 
that  country,  the  trade  was  again  brought  to  our  very  door, 
just  as  suddenly  to  recede  when  the  Free  State  passed,  in  tho 
last  session  of  their  Volksraad,  a  diamond  law  containing  the 
onus  probandi  clause. 

Anew  village  called  Free  Town  sprang  up  on  the  bound- 
ary, a  mile  or  two  distant  from  Du  Toil's  Pan,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  men  whose  acquaintance  with  the  diamond  law  of 
Oriqualand  West  had  been  of  too  intimate  a  character,  while 
both  ihero  and  at  Olipbansfontein,  another  Free  State  village 
close  by  Griqualand  West,  diamonds  were  openly  bought  and 
sold.  One  or  two  Dutch  homesteads  hi  tho  neighborhood  over 
the  border,  within  easy  reach  of  our  mines,  were  rented  by: 
gangs  of  Griqualand  West  illicits  in  order  to  ply  their  trade 
with  ease  and  impunity. 

The  detective  dppartment  was  again  seized  with  another 
fit  of  z»-al,  and  many  mounted  men  patroled  the  roads  to  these* 
villages,  searching  all  comers  and  goers,  whether  male  or 
female,  whom  they  suspected  of  connection  with  this  traffic. 
In  spite  of  this  diamonds  were  "run  the  blockade"  ia 
large  quantities.  The  I.  D.  B.  fraternity  were  not  lacking  xrt, 
devices.  The  book  post  conveyed  many  a  parcel.  A  lat^ 
hole  was  cut  in  the  pages  of  some  novel  or  ready  reckoner  and 
the  space  filled  with  diamonds  carefully  packed.  The  parcel 
being  properly  wrapped  and  posted  attracted  no  atlentJon, 
from  the  postal  authorities. 

Kafirs  were  employed  as  runners  at  night,  in  the  day  white 
horsemen  nicknamed  "  troopers,"  were  paid  to  face  the  risks, 
the  diamonds  they  carried  being  wrapped  in  lead  so  that  they 
could  be  dropped  in  the  grass  if  danger  loomed  in  the  distance 
and  then  recovered  again  at  leisure.    Others  of  this  ilk  again 
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a.'vmg  swallowed  the  precious  stones  ran  the  gauntlet  safely, 
iu  op«!ii  defiance  of  ihe  detectives,  with  the  diamonds  in  their 
stoinuclis.  Horees  were  fed  with  balls  of  meal  containing 
di^muiids,  driven  acroBS  the  border  before  the  very  eyes  of 
ili«j  detectives,  where,  in  course  of  nature,  the  diamonds  were 
f'-stored  to  the  handa  of  their  keepers.  Dogs,  too,  were  starved 
)[itil  ihey  bolted  lumps  of  meat  in  which  diamonds  were  int- 
'  ■  1  1.  The  value  of  these  poor  brutes  not  being  great 
^li  lOBave  their  lives  their  stomachs  were  soon  ripped 
i  ■■  II  Mil  their  arrival  at  Free  Town,  over  the  border.  The 
*.\  :^  ••(  oxen  and  wings  of  fowls  were  often  utilized,  passing 
I  »  *!  border  unsuspected  and  unexamined,  while  carrier  pigeons 
ixssl«ad  of  carrying  valuable  information  were  used  to  trtins- 
■<^K  valuable  diamonds  to  Free  Town,  in  the  Orange  Free 
■'t^ti.,  and  Christiana,  in  the  Transvaal. 

Astonishing  ingenuity  iu  trying  to  run  illicit  diamonds  out 
•f  the  territory  was  displayed  by  some.  One  man  named 
f*liillip9,  an  instance  in  point,  was  found  guilty  by  the  special 
i-t»wrt  of  illegal  possession.  The  reports  of  the  case  supply  the 
'•■c' Company ing  particulars. 

Phillips  showed  great  cleverness.  He  had  the  heels  of  his 
l*oot«  made  hollow  and  filled  up  with  rough  diamonds,  sealing 
t  lietn  down  with  wax.  The  handles  of  his  travehng  trunk  were 
'^^o  made  to  remove,  empty  spaces  behind  being  coiislrucied 
'*>!'  the  same  purpose.  In  fact  the  man  thonj^ht  himself  safe 
enough.  The  detective  department,  however,  suspecting  him. 
^d  failing  in  all  efforts  to  trap,  engaged  a  man  to  form  a 
/•wutfo  friendship  with  him,  or  in  other  words,  to  play  ihe 
P*^!*!  of  u  Judas.  To  keep  up  the  deception  and  disarm  sus- 
picion this  secret  agent  was  rushed  and  searched  by  a  wtdl- 
siiown  defective,  thus  creating  an  apparent  reason  for  a 
'■'iliiw  fecting  between  the  two.  The  result  can  ••asily  be 
li  -Convict  No.  —  for  tvn  long  years  to  come  has  now 
'  <n  and  opportunity  enough  afforded  him  by  the  govern- 
■  '  '."  ponder  over  the  folly  of  confiding  too  much  in  his 
''"llv.w  creatures.  These  hoots  were  exhibited  in  the  Cape- 
''^'Wn  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1881  and  excited  much  interest. 
'  ^ave  learned  since,  however,  that  similar  devices  were  used 
"V  Anstralia  during  the  gold  mania. 

The  dishonest  licensed  buyer  at  this  time  adopted  anoiher 
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dodge.     In  order  to  evade  the  law,  show  the  detective  depart- 
meut  a  correct  monthly  return  as  regards  weight  of  diamonds. 
and  so  avoid  suspicion,  he  would  keep  on  hand  a  large  Steele 
of  boart  nominally  accounted  as  diamonds,  but  worth  soiae 
three  shillings  to  five  shillings  only  per  carat.     Thus,  sup- 
posing he  bought  a  large  illicit  stone,  of  course  under  its 
value,  he  would  throw  away  a  corresponding  weight  of  boart, 
which  he  could  easily  afford  to  lose.     By  this  means  he  was 
enabled  to  produce  a  correct  register  to  the  authorities  and 
have  as  well  the  proper  weight  of  diamonds  on  hand  suppos- 
ing the  detective  department  at  any  moment  demanded  a 
search. 

But  toward  the  end  of  1884  and  the  beginning  of  1885  the 
so-called  *'  legal  "  traffic  at  Free  Town  and  Oliphansfontein,  in 
the  Free  State,  was  seriously  interfered  with. 

A  number  of  desperadoes  formed  themselves  into  a  gang  to 
attack  and  rob  the  buyers  in  the  Free  State,  the  argument  by 
which  they  justified  themselves  being  that  it  was  nothing  but 
fair  play  to  rob  men  of  property  which  they  had  no  right  to 
possess,  and  thus  mete  out  to  such  characters,  unofficial^  but 
at  the  same  time  retributive  justice.  In  other  words,  they 
knew  the  diamonds  which  they  might  steal  were  simply  il- 
legal purchases  from  thieves  working  for  companies  in  Griqua- 
lancl  West  mines. 

The  head  of  this  gang  was  an  ex-police  sergeant  and  detec- 
tive named  Mays.  He  committed  many  highway  robberies 
on  the  border,  but  diamonds  were  his  sole  object,  he  despised 
money  and  other  valuables  as  booty  beneath  his  notice. 

Tliese,  he  argued,  would  simply  reduce  him  to  the  level  of 
an  ordinary  thief,  which  he  prided  himself  he  was  not.  The 
men  he  robbed  were  always  treated  well,  and  generally  had 
the  opportunity  given  them  of  buying  back  their  diamonds  at 
a  clieap  rate,  which,  knowing  full  well  they  themselves  were 
thieves,  they  g(Mif»rally  did,  not  courting  publicity. 

This  was  not  always  the  case.  A  celebrated  trial  at  Boshof , 
in  tlie  Free  State,  in  March  1885,  showed  otherwise.  One  of 
these  gentry  who/'  speculated"  in  that  country,  named  Kemp, 
caring  nothing  for  the  exposure  of  his  nefarious  trade,  on 
being  robbed  near  Oliphansfontein  of  2,073  carats  weight  of 
<liamonds,  worth  £4,000,  which  he  was  taking  to  Capetown, 
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Ve  such  information  to  the  Free  State  auiiiorities  as  led  to 

lUe  capture,  trial,  and  conviction  of  tlie  thieves,  who  proved 
'  '  be  rival  "  speculators  "  in  the  same  line  of  businees.  So  far, 
^■-■mp  missetl  his  object,  which  was  more  the  recovery  of  hi» 
'>iuniundi«  than  the  punisliment  of  tlic  liighwaymtin.  The 
irmlationa  on  the  trial  were  simply  startlintf.  implicating  aa 
they  did  siippoaed  honorable  men  in  Griqualand  Weat. 

Clii-jf  Justice  Reiiz.  on  sentencing  the  culprits,  wiio  w«r« 
■ill  found  guilty,  did  so  in  plain  words.  Addressing  each  in 
nirn,  after  asking  them  wlieiher  they  had  anything  to  say, 
-  lid  in  Dutch,  of  which  the  following  is  a.  literal  translation  (to 
■-'■I'lly  Smith):  "'  It  is  a  pity  that  a  man  of  your  appearance 
iiould  deal  in  stolen  property.  There  is  no  excuse  for  you  ;  it 
I-  a  gross  crime.  The  boundary  line  is  getting  dangerous  for 
"ir  people.  It  is  quite  an  accident  that  ICemp  was  not  killed. 
i  took  you  for  a  man  who  knew  better.  1  will  punish  you 
severely,'' 

Tu  Leigh  he  said:  "You  are  a  sergeant  in  the  police,  you 
are  a  protector  of  the  public,  and  you  come  into  another  land 
;..  ciimmit  a  robbery.  You  come  with  a  dished-up  story;  bet- 
-r  yon  had  not  tidd  such  a  thing.  You.  a  sergeant  in  the 
1 -diet',  using  a  knobkerrie  and  revolver.  You  might,  in  the 
-:rict  letter  of  the  law,  he  hanged  ;  but  now-a-daya  a  more 
<  iii«-nt  view  is  taken.  You  were  stopped  by  an  accident  from 
itftng  hauled  up  for  murder." 

To  Herman:  "Yon  are  a  mean  little  scoundrel,  acting  in 
At  way  whilst  a  fellow  ro-religionist  was  being  robbed,  and 
'ittpe  all  hut  murdered  ;  such  a  little  fellow  you  are.  You 
t  used  for  p!iltr>'.  mean  things,  and  here  you  assist  in  a  mean 
»y  in  a  flerii>ua  crime." 

iTo  Welford:   "The  evidence  against  you.  I  think,  is  con- 

uive,  although  you  have  a  right  to  say  Diero  is  a  conspiracy 

dnst  you ;  those  can  believe  you  who  like.     I  believe  you 

B  tile  man  who  started  the  whole  thing.    I  would  not  wonder 

1  first  originated  Ih'-  matter.     You  see  the  result  of  com- 

[  by  virtually  doing  a  business  of  theft.  be<;au8e  you 

u  law  here  could  not  touch  ynu.     tjuch  action  loads 

D  be  more  severe  in  your  ca«c,     I  think  you  are  all  senni- 

»;  you  knew  it  all  well;  there  is  no  plea  of  ignor- 
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The  four  prisoners  were  then  sentenced  to  four  years'  im- 
prisonment each ;  with  Scotty  Smith  and  Arthur  Gterald 
Leigh  twenty-five  lashes  in  addition. 

So  far  as  Kemp  was  concerned,  the  chief  justice,  adding 
injury  to  insult,  refused  his  application  for  the  return  of  the 
diamonds,  giving  as  liis  reason  that  *'Griqualand  West  was  a 
civilized  country  with  competent  courts,  and  if  these  were  his 
diamonds  he  could  go  to  Kimberley,  prove  them  to  be  his 
lawful  property,  and  no  doubt  get  them." 

Kemp,  as  Chief  Justice  Reitz  advised  him,  in  the  following 
December  brought  an  action  against  tlie  chief  of  the  Griqua- 
land  West  detective  department  for  the  recovery  of  the  dia- 
monds, which  resulted  in  a  judgment  of  **  absolution  from  the 
instance"  with  costs,  the  diamonds  remaining  in  the  care  of 
the  detective   department.      Judge  President   Buchanan,  in 
giving  this  decision,  distinctly  stated  that  he  did  not  believe 
Kemp,  but  allowed  him  another  opportunity,  if  he  chose,  to 
prove  the  diamonds  were  not  stolen  property. 

Kemp  then  noted  an  appeal,  which  came  before  the  ap- 
peal court  in  January  1880,  at  Capetown.  The  Premier,  Mr. 
Upington,  who  appeared  for  the  detective  department,  said 
there  was  no  proof  that  the  diamonds  were  Kemp's.  He  was 
another's  servant — a  noted  Free  State  (I )  diamond  buyer — had 
never  been  in  possession  of  the  diamonds,  and  was  not  en- 
titled to  sue.  Mr.  Leonard,  the  attorney  general  under  the 
former  (Scanlen)  ministry,  who  appeared  for  Kemp,  said  he 
•'  would  not  ask  the  court  to  believe,  as  was  attempted  in  the 
court  below,  that  a  thief  could  recover  stolen  property,  but 
there  was  no  proof  that  the  diamonds  in  question  were  stolen.'' 
The  court,  in  giving  judgment,  held  that  there  was  no  proof 
that  the  diamonds  were  Kemp's  property  and  dismissed  the 
ai)peal,  and  the  diamonds  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 

This  decision  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  mining  com- 
munity, as  it  tended  to  overthrow  a  clique  of  pseudo-legal  and 
illegal  buyers,  who  had  long  worked  in  concert ;  therefore,  at 
the  prescnit  time,  the  Transvaal  and  Natal  are  the  only  terri- 
tories where  transactions  in  stolen  diamonds  are  capable  of 
not  being  crimmally  brought  home  to  those  engaged  in  them. 

This  so  far  is  a  faithful  account  of  the  I.  D.  B.  trade  and 
its  various  ramifications. 
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Sir  Jacobus  de  Wyt.  wlieri  recorder  of  our  bigh  court,  once 
lemnly  termed  this  trade  tlie  "cauker-worm  of  the  coin- 
The  truth  of  his  words  lime  has  over  and  over 
1  Imt  too  truly  established,  as  this  canker-worm  is  giiaw- 
■  the  very  vitals  of  Diamond  Field  society. 
To  fully  explain  my  iiieauing,  men  in  some  instances,  I  am 
Ty  to  say,  occupying  a  fair  status  in  commerce,  mining  or 
jcie^yare  introduced  to  the  new  arrival;  ihey  have  anosten- 
'9  business,  and  nothing  in  their  manner  would  betray,  save 
jeno  endowed  with  all  the  concentrated  astuteness  of  Scot- 
Yard,  that  they    were  mixed  up  directly  or  indirectly 
\  the  nefarious  business.    They  are  not  iiicapableof  show- 
l  acta  of  kindness  to  the  tyro  on  the  Fields  even  without  an 
urior  motive,  and  the  new-comer  does  not  find  out  the  real 
characl«r  of  his  kind  acquaintances  very  often  unttl  he  has 
been  the  recipient  of  favors  from  ihem,  when  even  if  he  would 
wish  once  for  all  to  eever  his  connection  with  tlieni,  custom 
.uiJ  gratitude  alike  tend  to  prevent  the  separation.     Positive 
;  roof  of  iheir  being  implicated  in  the  traffic,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  is  not  forthcoming,  and  so  the  young  man 
gives  his  friends  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  continues  the  ac- 
quaintance, and  though  he  may  not  be  actually  drawn  into 
abMulute  crime  or  abnormal  vice,  is  certain  to  prove  a  living 
n pie  of  the  truthful  saying:  "Evil  communications  cor* 
ipt  good  manners." 
Basiuess  relations  too,  like  poverty,  make  us  acquainted 
ritli  strange  bed-fellows  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  the 
«ll-puying  client,  patient  or  customer  is  not  readily  rejected, 
rahown  that  his  fees  or  payments  are  unacceptable,  without 
Dfteliberate  an  insult  as  most  men  would  shrink  from  ofTer- 
g,  without  stronger  grounds  than  the  suspicion  that  they  are 
t  entirely  cleau-huudeH.    Hence,  before  a  man  knows  where 
B  may  have  become  the  thiily  associate  of  unconvicted 
Men   who  themselves  would  not  risk  any  direct 
dUng  with  llie  traffic  are  strongly  tempted  by  offers  of  large 
i  for  the  loan  of  money,  which  they  may  shrewdly 
•cl,  though  they  do  not  know,  will  be  devoted  to  the  pur- 
1  of  the  illicit  traffic:  needless  to  say,  such  persons  are 
"ly  accessories  before  the  fact.     I  have  elsewhere  men* 
1  bow  those  who  in  former  days  wore  themselves  recipi- 
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ents  of  stolen  diamonds  are  in  some  instances  now  the  loudest 
in  condemning  their  successorjg  in  the  business,  and  this  is 
brought  forward  as  an  argument  to  prove  that  free  trade  in 
diamonds  is  justifiable,  an  obvious  and  pitiable  fallacy  which 
I  am  only  too  sorry  to  say  imposes  upon  many.  The  disgrace 
attached  to  the  jail-bird  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  however 
truly  he  may  have  repented  of  the  wickedness  that  he  had 
committed,  here  amidst  the  great  body  of  the  population  is 
rarely  imposed  on  the  I.  D.  B.  who  has  served  his  time,  and 
men  of  comparatively  high  standing  feel  no  shame  in  hob- 
nobbing with  them  in  public  bars.  While  I  would  be  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  cast  in  a  man's  teeth  the  sins  which  he 
has  expiated  in  prison,  or  to  frustrate  him  in  his  effort  to  earn 
an  honest  living,  3'et  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  an  opposite 
extreme,  and  tliat  to  exalt  a  convicted  felon  into  a  martyr,  or 
even  to  make  him  a  bosom  companion,  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  a  sign  of  high  integrity. 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  the  receivers  of  stolen  diamonds  have 
made  the  most  money  out  of  the  mines.  There  is  no  moral 
difference  between  the  Whitechapel  old  clo'  Jew  who  "runs 
the  klips,''  the  Hebrew  swell  who  keeps  his  carriage  at  the 
West  End,  by  purchasing  diamonds  at  half  their  value  in 
Hatton  Garden,  the  Christian  who  lends  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  stolen  goods,  and  who  every  Sunday  thanks  God  he 
is  not  as  other  men  are,  and  the  respectable  (?)  colonial  mer- 
chant **  buying  on  the  quiet.''  They  are  all  as  much  thieves 
as  the  veriest  pickpocket  of  St.  Giles'.  The  moral  condition 
of  the  diamond  fields  is  such  that,  although  a  man  may  be 
known  to  be  habitually  engaged  in  the  trade,  he  is  openly  re- 
ceived until  the  jail's  portals  are  some  day  suddenly  thrown 
back  at  the  bidding  of  the  special  court  to  receive  yet  another 
victim,  an  example  of  tlu^  old,  old  story. 

In  a  succeeding  chapter  I  shall  give  some  individual  cases 
illustrative  of  mv  theorv,  in  the  next  I  shall  deal  with  the 
treatment  that  this  increasing  disease  has  demanded  and 
received. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

MOm  LEGISLATION. — RKSl'ME  OF  SIR  H.  BARKLY'S  PHOCLA- 
HATIONS.— EPITOME  OF  THE  OKDIJiANfES  OF  THE  LKGI8LA- 
t  COUNCIL  OF  GHIVCALAXD  WEST, — KEVIBW  OF  THE  ACTS 
FASSBIt  BY  THE  CAPE  ASSEMBLY.^-UESCRIPTION  OV  THE 
TMAI'l'lIJd  BYSTEU.— ADOPTION  OF  THE  '■ONUS  PKOBANDl " 
CLAC8K  BV  THE  <1RANHB  FREE  STATE.—  THE  8EABCHIX0 
DKPAICTMENT. — THE   COMPOUND   SYSTEM. 

f  HEN  the  diamond  mines  of  Griqualand  Wost.  viz.  Du 
Toil's  Pan.  Bulfontein,  De  Beer's  and  Colesbt-rg  Kopje 
(now  the    Kiniberiey  inine).j;ot   into  full   woric.  dia- 
tid  digijL-rs  soou  found  uut  that  tlit-y  were  boiiig  robbed  to 
k  enormous  exU»nt,    UnforturmUsly  but  too  many  white  meu 

0  to  be  found  ready  to  receive  the  stolen  diamonds  from 
t  ihieres.  who,  at  all  events  in  those  days,  were  almost  ex- 

stTvIy  uativvs.*    A  strange  infatuation  seems  always  to 
B  possessud  those  engaged  in  lb«  pursuit  of  "  tlie  trade  "  as 

1  euphemistically  termed,  which  even  the  stringent  pen- 
r  of  a  posKible  fifteen  years'  hard  labor,  the  culminalton  of 

.  legislation,  does  not  seem  to  have  rtuSicud  to  over- 
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come.  The  first  attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  these  robberies  by 
legislation  was  contained  in  a  proclamation  issued  by  Sir  H. 
Barkly,  on  May  30th,  1872,  in  which  every  unauthorized  buyer 
or  seller  was  made  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  three  times 
the  value  of  the  diamond  or  diamonds  so  bought,  and  in  de- 
fault of  payment  to  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labor 
for  any  period  not  exceeding  two  years. 

Soon  after,   further  precautionary  measures  were  intro- 
duced, and  the  traffic  in  diamonds  between  the  hours  of  sun- 
rise and  sunset  and  on  Sundays  was  forbidden  {vide  govern- 
ment notice  No.  69,  July  20th,  1872).     On  Aug.  10th  of  the 
same  year.  Sir  Henry  Barkly  issued  a  further  proclamation, 
diamond  stealing  by  natives  and  tlie  purchase  by  unprincipled 
white  men  having  immensely  increased,  in  fact  having  be- 
come at  this  time  c^ven  the  curse  of  the  Fields.     By  this  procla- 
mation, any   dealer  in   wines,  spirits,  or  malt  liquors  was 
unable  to  hold  a  license  to  trade   in   diamonds.     This   was 
amended  on  Sept.  17th,  canteen  keepers  only  being  disquali- 
fied, and  not  wholesale  dealers.     There  was  a  further  enact- 
ment that  no  person  could  be  registered  as  the  holder  of  a 
claim,  unless  he  produced  a  certificate  from  a  magistrate  or 
justice  of  the  peace  certifying  to  his  character  ;  this,  however, 
was  always  a  mere  form,  and  was  never  refused.     Provision 
was  also  made  for  the  registration  of  all  servants,  while  power 
was  given  to  any  master,  without  the  assistance  of  a  consta- 
ble, or  for  any  constable  without  a  warrant,  to  search  the  per- 
son, residence  and  property  of  any  servant  within  two  hours 
of  the  time  he  left  the  claim  or  sorting  table  ;  but  on  Sept. 
17th  this  proviso  was  amended,  and  it  was  made  lawful  for  a 
master  to  search  his  s(»rvant  ai  anv  time  whatever.     If  dia- 
monds  were  found  ui>on  him,  it  was  presumed  that  they  were 
his  master's,  and  the  punishment  to  which  the  servant  was 
liable  was  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labor  for  any 
period  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  or  to  receive  any  number 
of  lashes  not  exceeding  fifty,  or  to  such  imprisonment  and 
such  whipping. 

At  the  time  this  proclamation  was  issued  native  labor  was 
in  o^reat  demand  on  the  fields,  and  consequently  the  power  given 
to  the  master  bv  law  was  seldom  if  ever  exercised,  as  he  knew 
the  almost  certain  result  would  be  the  loss  of  all  his  servants. 
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cliaiige  was  made  by  this  proclamation  of  Aug.  H'th.  187V, 

far  as  unauthorized  buyers  were  concerned,  liieir  puuisli- 

urtitiiit  upon  conviction  being  fixed  at  a  ttne  not  exceeding 

I'M  st«rling.  or  to  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labor 

r  any  period  not  exceeding  six  inontha.    The  crime  of  in- 

ii'ing  R«rvanls  to  steal  was  punished  more  severely.    Lashes 

■>  exceeding  fifty  were  provided  for  in  the  pro<^^lamation.  and 

I  ■  imprisonment  increased  to  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve 

nths,  or  to  Huch  imprisonment  and  such  whipping.     Many 

liite  men  received  lasiies  under  this  clause,  and  amongst 

iK-Ts  a  German,  who  on  coming  out  of  prison,  retired  to  his 

.live  country  with  over  £30.000  ! 

The  increasing  dt^sire  for  drink  among  natives  was  con- 

ii-red  by  the  authorities  in  tliose  days  one  of  llie  greatest 

Liistrrt  of  the  development  of  their  thievish  propensities,  and 

■  canteen  keeper  who  bought  a  diamond  of  a  native,  or  took 

.krnonds  in  payment  or  pledge  fur  liquor,  in  addition  to  the 

mishment  already  stated,  forfeited  his  license  and  became 

lupeu^nt  to  hold  one  in  the  future.  A  further  discretionary 

iwor  vtoA  given  to  the  court  by  which  any  such  person  might 

convicted,  of  forfeiting  his  right  to  any  claims  and  ex- 

ling    him    from   the   territory;  but   the   last   proviso   was 

itghed  at  by  myn  who  had  contravened  this  law.  us  no  pun- 

iinient  for  returning  to  the  province  had  ever  been  inserted 

the  framers.     If  stringent  laws  had  bt>pn  properly  drafted 

mforced  in  tlie  early  diiys  of  the  Fields.  iJie  abominable 

;  traffic  might  have  been  nipped  in  tiie  bud. 

great  deal  of  animosity  toward  tlie  natives  existed  about 

I>eriod.    P.irt  of  iliis  feeling  was  originated.  I  think,  from 

ly  white  men  nL>L  possessed  of  clu.im»  being  jealous  of  their 

[fc  brethren  digging  at  Du  Toit's  Pan  and  Bulfontein.  while 

facility  for  dealing  in  stolen  diamonds,  afforded  by  their 

ling  a  digger's  license,  was  also  a  factor  in  the  ill-will 

"  expressed. 

great  mass  meeting  was  held  in  the  Market  Square.  Kim- 

',  on  Friday.  July  inth.  mVi.  to  bring  pressure  to  b^-ar 

three  commisistoners  who  odministered  the  govern- 

;  and  get  tbem  to  take  away  all  claim  licenses  from  black 

ilured  men. 

'wo  of  these  gentlemen,  weakly  desirous  of  popularity, 
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gave  way  to  the  general  outcry  and  suspended  all  clai 
licenses  to  natives  by  a  proclamation  issued  on  July  24t\k  , 
which  contained  a  reservation  certainly,  (which  may  be  taken 
for  what  it  is  worth)  allowing  the  issue  of  such  licenses  on 
production  from  the  various  digger  committees  of  certificates 
of  character  and  fitness  ;  but  tliis  was  a  prerogative  they  were 
little  likely  to  exercise  owing  to  the  strong  feeling  then  exist- 
ing. 

John  Cyprian  Thompson,  to  whom  I  allude  elsewhere,  the 
dissentient,  a  good  lawyer  and  a  thorough  Englishman,  did 
not  compromise  himself  by  joining  in  this  most  illiberal  proc- 
lamation.    The  subsequent  action  of  Sir  Henry  Barkly  tended 
to  prove  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Thompson's  opinion,  for  as 
soon  as  the  proclamation  reached  Capetown  his  excellency 
canceled  it  by  another  of  Aug.  10th,  1872.     In  this  he  stated 
that  **asit  is  inconsistent  with  justice  that  persons  against 
whom  no  specific  charges  have  been  brought  should  be  de- 
prived of  their  rights  and  properties,  I  do  hereby  revoke,  can- 
cel, and  make  void  the  said  proclamation,  and  do  declare  that 
the  same  shall  be  of  no  force  or  effect  whatever,  and  that  all 
licenses  suspended  under  and  by  virtue  thereof  shall  be  re- 
turned and  the  holders  thereof  placed,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
same  position  as  if  the  said  proclamation  had  not  been  issued." 

The  question  of  granting  licenses  to  natives,  and  other  mat- 
ters of  the  same  kind,  then  attracted  little  attention  from 
government  until  some  time  after  Governor  Southey's 
arrival,  when  tlie  due  constitution  of  our  own  legislative 
council  liaving  taken  place,  an  ordinance  was  passed  (Xo,  21 
of  1S74)  dealing  more  strictly  with  licensed  dealers  and  brokers. 
Dealers'  licenses  were  increased,  at  the  suggestion  of  certain 
of  them  who  thought  by  this  means  to  monopolize  the  trade, 
to  £50  and  brokers'  to  £25  i)er  annum ;  dealers  were  obliged 
to  buy  in  licensed  offices,  and  brokers  could  not  get  a  license 
without  a  magistrate's  certificate,  proving  that  they  were  not 
under  tutelage,  and  producing  two  sureties.  By  another  short 
Act  (No.  .'U  of  1874)  diamond  dealers  were  compelled,  under  a 
penalty  of  £5()  or  in  default  three  months'  imprisonment,  to 
properly  register  and  record  all  their  purchases. 

Again,  while  Sir  J.  D.  Barry  was  acting  administrator, 
another  ordinance  was  passed  (No.  4  of  1877)  repealing  21  and 
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tjUEiland  West  only,  consequently  any  one  could  buy  or  pos- 
sess (iiamonds  with  impunity  in  the  Cape  Colony  proper.  As 
again  in  the  Free  State,  althougli  an  ordinance  was  paasfd 
in  the  same  year  {No.  '-i  of  IHH'i)  of  even  greater  severity,  pro- 
Tiding  maximum  penalties  for  its  contravention  of  £i,W 
fine,  twenty  years'  hard  labor.  100  lashes,  and  last  but  not  least 
tlie  power  to  expel  from  the  State  all  moral  lepers  iu  the  shape 
of  persons  convicted  outside  llio  State  iu  Griqualand  West  *if 
I.  D.  B.,  their  judges  interpreted  it  not  to  extend  beyond  bix 
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miles  from  proclaimed  diamond  diggings;  therefore  so  far  as  I 
that  State  was  concerned  the  free  trade  in  diamonds  was  owing,  j 
to  an  omission  in  and  not  a  permission  by  the  law. 
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■The  judges  there  Beem  to  havu  been  actuated  hy  Mie  sound 
al  (irinriple  that  penal  lawa  should  be  strictly  or  rather  re- 
Ictively  construed. 

ain  in  Natal  and  the  Transvaal  no  law  connected  with 
amonds existed  <>xcept one  in  the  latter  State,  forbidding  the 
purchase  of  diamonds  or  gold  without  a  special  license,  or 
from  a  native,  under  a  penalty  of  five  years'  imprisonment, 
^ijOOO  fine  and  contiscation.  an  ordinanre  practically  null  and 
^Md,  Cor  these  might  be  purchased  without  question  from  any 
Hoi te  mail  on  paying  a  duty  of  five  per  cent. :  cont^equently 
^%<*  inaiu  illicit  irade  was  done  outside  the  confines  of  Oriqua- 
ind  West,  where  there  was  no  danger  of  interference  from 
:.■*  detectives  when  diamonds  once  were  safely  transported 
lUroes  the  border. 

tie  Volksraail,  in  the  Transvaal,  I  ought  not  to  omit  men- 
oiiig,  also  passed  a  clau.'ie  iu  their  extradition  laws  agaiust 
i  offenders  charged  with  contravening  our  diamond  act, 
Icli,  however,  they  expunged  on  May  ^Oth,  ISBG,  out  of  pique. 
Iftuse  the  Cape  colonial  government  would  not  take  off  Ihe 
k  on  tobacco  and  protiuce;  consequently  Christiana,  a  town 
1  close  to  the  bt^rdor?  of  Griqualand  West,  is  again  the 
t  of  much  illicit  trade. 

however,    like   the  Transvaal,   wants  some    guod 

i  pro  quo  "  before  it  will  assist  the  Cape  in  suppressing 

p  Jofamous  trade.      During  the  session  of  the  legislative 

icil  18S5-S0,  when  the  "Post-office  law  amendment  bill" 

B  under  discussion,  in  which  power  was  asked  to  detain 

i  open  certain  letters,  great  and  unhappily  sncceasful  oppo- 

lon  was  made  by  certain  members,  Mr.  Binnes,  a  rising 

Ulahir.  terming  the  clause  this  "Jesuitical  clause,"  and 

!»  oibur  members  expressing  surprise  at  the  "mean,  sneak- 

|f power"  which  the  government  by  a  "sidewind"  wished 

For  a  time  at  least,  therefore,  Natal  lias  converted 

wU  into  a  "*  thieves'  higliway."    Again  in  the  present  ses- 

',  a  similar  bill  has  been  thrown  out.  This  conduct 

&  part  of  Natal  politicians  is  attributed  to  some  ill-feeling 

It  niepect  to  custom  dues,  and  was  wholly  unjustifiable,  s<> 

1  (tu  that  llie  «isier  colony  by  thus  protecting  the  leeches 

I  suck  the  life's  blood  of  our  great  indujilry,  lays  herself 

1  to  Ihe  charge  of  wilfully  becoming i>«rfic«p«  criininis. 
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These  causes  led  to  the  most  palpable,  systematic  and 
barefaced  robberies,  as  may  be  readily  imagined.  So  long  a 
the  Kafir  thieves  and  white  fences  could  in  half  an  hour 
drive  from  Kimberley  to  the  Free  State,  where  no  onus  pn>- 
bandi  of  legal  possession  lay  with  the  holders  of  diamonds, 
and  whence  a  seaport  could  be  reached  without  passing  through 
any  part  of  Griqualand  West,  the  trade  continued  to  thrive. 
Now,  however,  the  injustice  under  wiiich  we  were  labeling  is 
greatly  diminished,  first  by  tlie  Free  State  Volksraad  passing 
a  law  during  the  last  session  containing  the  much  desired 
onus  probatidi  clause,  and  second  by  our  own  parliament 
awakening  to  a  sense  of  its  duty  and  passing  an  act  applying 
restrictions  over  the  whole  colony.* 

The  principal  points  in  the  Diamond  Trade  Act  of  1888  are: 
(1st)  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  have  in  hia 
possession  any  rough  or  uncut  diamond,  without  being  able  to 
legally  account  for  it ;  (3d)  the  punishment  of  those  convicted 
under  tlie  act  is  increased  to  a  maximum  of  fifteen  years,  the 
governor  having  at  the  termination  of  five  years  the  power  to 
remit  the  remainder  of  the  sentence,  on  condition  of  the  pris- 
oner leaving  the  territory,  with  the  alternative  that  if  he  re- 
turn he  can  be  rearrested  and  imprisoned  for  a  term  equal  to 
the  portion  of  his  sentence  unexpired  at  the  time  of  his  release;, 
(3d)  that  none  but  a  licensed  person  can  export  or  import  dia- 
mofids  ;  (4lh)  that  the  chief  of  the  detective  department  ( 
police  can  stop  any  package  in  the  post-office  supposed  to  coi 
tain  diamonds  illegally,  and  warn  the  owner  to  be  present  al 
the  examination,  when  if  any  unregistered  diamonds  be  found, 
the  owner  is  liable  to  the  full  penalty  already  mentioned; 
(5th)  that  a  person  finding  a  diamond  nmst  deliver  it  to  the 
government,  but  to  receive  ten  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  when 
the  diamond  is  sold  ;  (Cth)  that  power  under  warrant  is  granted 
to  detective  officers  and  policemen  to  enter  and  search  any 
suspected  places,  and  in  any  highway,  street,  or  public  place, 
to  arrest  and  search  any  suspected  person,  the  onus  probandi 
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ft)<^l  possession  resting  on  the  suspected  party  if  any  dia- 
nonds  be  found:  (?th)  that  diamond  cutters  must  be  licensed; 
^h)  that  special  permits  must  be  obtained  for  washing  debris; 
I  ihat  every  person  is  required  by  law  to  keep  a  register 
d  to  (orwurd  it  monthly  for  examination  to  the  chief  of  the 
Iriective  department;  (lOth)  that  a  special  board  be  formed  for 
rowcting  mining  interests  ;  (lltli)  that  an  accessory  either 
rfi'n.'  or  after  any  contravention  of  the  act  can  be  charged 
fad  dealt  with  as  a  principal:  (r3th)  and  tiiat  a  registra- 
iou  fee  of  one-half  per  cent,  be  levied  on  all  exported  dia- 
jn<U. 

Tliese  are  the  main  additional  clauses  introduced  into  the 
IT  wliioh  is  now  in  force;  the  remaining  are  not  so  important 
i!  refer  to  minor  requirements,  which  have  been  reintro- 
nced  from  repealed  ordinances. 
~o  go  back  a  little,  an  ordinance  was  passed  in  July,  1S80. 
n  Mr.  Rose  Innes  was  administrator,  providing  for  the 
marching  of  natives  and  otliers  employed  in  the  various  mines. 
*>iving  lo  the  want  of  unanimity  between  the  four  mining 
'■oards.  no  action  was  taken  under  this  act  until  Feb.  1883, 
"lien  the  various  mines  were  inclosed  with  wire  fencing. 
I'-arching  houses  at  different  outlets  built,  and  a  staff  o£  men 
I'Dgaged  to  act  as  searchers. 

These  remained  until  February,  18S4.  under  the  detective 
leiHutment.  the  expenditure  falling  upon  the  different  mines. 
*  half  per  cent,  registration  fee  on  exported  diamonds  and 
L'eds  of  those  captureil  defraying  a  portion.  The 
tching  officers  when  under  the  detective  department  were 
ve  in  number  and  extravagantly  paid.  The  number 
d  expense  was  ridiculous,  eighty  (SO)  searchers  were  em- 
i  ill  the  four  mines,  and  the  expense  was  nearly  two 
M>ui<4Uld  pounds  per  month,  for  which  they  were  supposed  to 
nine  all  persons,  wliile  or  black,  leaving  the  mines,  but 
an  done  so  hurriedly  that  the  inspection  liecame  a  mere 
In  January.  1880,  the  chief  of  the  detective  department 
loning  on  this  department  gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion 
t  it  had  no  effect  on  the  theft  of  diamonds,  and  advised  its 
lUance.  Since  this  was  written,  however,  great  im- 
ovement  in  this  department  has,  taken  place  under  Major 
JtwelL 
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I  am  able  to  give  my  readers  some  statistics  comprising 
the  searching  and  detective  expense  of  the  four  mines  which 
are  interesting,  showing  the  cost  of  the  detective  department 
for  the  first  twenty-seven  months  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  act,  and  that  of  the  searching  department  for  twenty-two 
months  after  its  inauguration: 
September,  1882,  to  November,  1884. 

1  Registration  Fees £88,145  14b.  ad. 

3  Detectives'  Salaries 24,906  198.  6d. 

2  Captured  Diamonds  (sold) 80,671  128.  3d. 

4  Cost  of  Trap  Stones  (net) 4,011    88.  7d. 

5  Bonuses  to  traps 2,180    98.  Od. 

March,  1883,  to  November,  1884. 

1  Searching:  De[)artment £89,578 14fl.  6d. 

I  have  good  authority  for  stating  that  the  value  of  the  dia- 
monds seized  in  searching  amounted  to  less  than  £200.    It 
will,  however,  bo  argued  that  **  prevention  is  better  tlian  cure,** 
and  that  the  searching  was  to  prevent  the  abstraction  of  dia- 
monds from  the  mines.     This,  however,  it  failed  to  do,  it  only 
altered  the  channel  by  wliicli  they  passed  from  the  elevated 
to  the  underground  railway,  or  in  other  words,  from  the  pock- 
ets of  the  Kafirs  to  tlieir  stomachs.*     In  February,  1885,  the 
various  mining  boards  took  the  searching  arrangements  under 
their  own  supervision,  and  retrenchment  is  now  the  order  of 
the  dav. 

When  Act  48  of  1882  was  before  the  Cape  assembly,  its 
provisions  were  minutely  discussed.  Being  at  that  time  one 
of  tlie  members  for  Kimberley,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing my  influence  to  bear.  I  did  not  oppose  exemplary  penal- 
ties being  (.'nacted  for  tliis  incn^asing  crime,  but  I  decidedly 
objected,  and  in  this  I  was  supported  by  Mr.  Saul  Solomon,  to 
flogging  being  inflicted  fur  what  was  not  a  crime  against  the 
person  but  against  property.  I  was  so  far  successful  that  such 
brutal  ideas  were  expunged  from  tlie  act.  Mr.  Scanlan  (now 
Sir  T.  Scanlan),  wlio  was  then  premier,  kindly  assisted  me, 
though  I  was  at  the  time  in  opposition,  in  passing  through  the 
liouse  the  *' ticket  of  leave"  system,  which  I  introduced  into 
the  second  clause.  In  getting  this  inserted,  I  acted  on  the  as- 
surance of  some  diggers,  and  these,  too,  the  most  determined 

*St'{-  liirlher  iiartioulars  at  end  of  chapter. 
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BMmp  out  I.  D.  B.,  that  the  object  of  their  wish  for  in- 
'aseil  length  of  punislunent  was  not  revenge  for  the  loss 
that  they  hod  sustained  (for  which  motive  iliey  were  credited 
Wy  many),  but  a  desire  to  rid  tlie  place,  for  as  long  a  perioil  as 
pt>ssilik-,  of  irifii  wlio  were  reducing  Qriqualand  West  simply 
to  a  hot-bed  of  thieves. 

I  dhoulil  not  be  giving  my  readers  an  idea  of  all  the  legal 
machinery  brought  to  bear  in  order  to  root  out  and  bring  lo 
justice  this  clatiS  of  criminal  if  I  were  to  omit  a  description  of 
trapping  system  as  now  in  vogue.  The  detective  depart- 
ment is  one  entailing  immense  responsibility  on  its  chieL 
Whun  it  i»  rt-membered  that  "the  thief,  the  robber,  the  aa- 
^assiu,  the  harlot,  the  murderer,  and  every  other  conceivable 
'-riminal  flourishes"  on  this  sneaking  crime,  it  may  be  a8ked> 
^^•eiiig  none  are  tnipped  but  those  who  are  well  known  to  be 
lu  "  the  trade,"  why  the  parrot  cry  of  its  un-English-like 
character  is  raised  by  many  against  so  necessary  a  routine. 

The  detective  service  consists  of  a  chief,  about  Iwenty-fivo 
oatives,  clioseo  for  their  shrewdness,  nine  white  men.  known 
lo  the  public  as  detectives,  and  several  engaged  on  special 
jKCret  service.  These  officers  are  all  well  paid,  not  only  to 
the  services  of  reliable  men.  but  to  compensate  them 
the  risk  they  run.  though  as  a  rule,  the  diamond  thief  is 
veriest  of  cowards. 

When  a  man  is  daily  seen  drinking,  gambling  and  riot- 

ily  liTing,  without  any  visible  means  nf  subsistence,  when 

B  character  can  be  gauged  by  the  company  that  he  keeps, 

and   the  detective  department  receives  private  information, 

tJiiit  man  is  trapped  :  but  net  before  he  has  bought  tUree  times 

lo  the  detectives  "run  him  in." 

Sac'h.  at  least,  is  the  system,  as  it  has  been  explained  to 
by  those  who  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it. 
the  other  hand,  I  know  of  a  case  of  a  young  ex-officer  i>f 
lunteers,  who  in  a  drunken  moment  bought  a  stone  not  in- 
ided  for  him.  and  was  brought  to  trial.  The  detectives  all 
that  he  had  never,  so  far  as  they  were  aware,  purchased 
illicit  diamond  before  in  his  life,  and  the  court,  taking  that 
'W,  xoutenced  him  to  only  eighteen  mouths'  imprisonment. 
was,  moreover,  released  before  the  expiration  of  his  son- 
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The  plan  is  as  follows  :  The  native  who  acts  as  the  "trap"' 
is  thoroughly  searched  and  then  supplied  with  a  diamond 
by  the  department.  He  starts  on  '"his  mission  of  mercy" 
followed  by  two  or  three  detectives,  who  place  themselves  in 
different  positions,  so  as  to  command  a  view  of  the  'emises 
where  the  transaction  is  expected  to  take  place. 

What  follows  is  generally  simple  enough,  the  illicit  buys 
the  diamond  and  pays  for  it,  when  the  Kafir  gives  a  signal, 
and  the  detectives  rush  in  and  seize  the  man  who  is  pointed 
out  as  tlie  purchaser.  The  **  trap"  is  again  searched,  when, 
as  corroborative  evidence,  no  diamond  is  found  on  him,  but 
in  its  place,  the  money  he  has  just  received  in  payment  for  the 
*' stone."  Convictions,  however,  are  occasionally  obtained 
when  no  money  lias  passed,  in  which  case,  however,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  traps  is  required  to  be  very  strongly  corroborated. 

Black  *' traps"  and  white  are  employed  by  the  detective 
department.  Tlie  black  trap  is  generally  a  native  who  does 
the  dirty  work  purely  as  a  matter  of  business,  and  is  thor- 
oughly honest :  the  white  trap  on  the  contrary  is  generally 
one  who  has  been  in  the  illicit  trade  himself,  and  either  from 
avarice  or  motives  of  jealousy  and  revenge  sells  some  former 
comrade  to  penal  servitude  and  the  breakwater. 

In  January,  18s7,  an  instance  occurred,  showing  that  in 
si)ite  of  all  the  elaborate  machinery  of  a  rigid  searching  sys- 
tem. i)robably  general  if  not  universal,  and  the  existence  of 
tiio  severe  onli nance  in  question,  etc.,  the  native  continues  to 
steal  diamonds.  In  a  compound  at  Du  Toit's  Pan,  only  a  few 
niontiis  ajjfo,  the  bodv  of  a  native  who  died  suddenlv  under 
susj)icioiis  circumstances  was  opened  and  a  diamond  of  no  less 
wei.Lcht  than  sixty  carats  discovered  therein. 

TIk'  n(»cessitv  for  the  extensive  machinerv  and  the  enor- 
nious  cost  of  the  searchini^  and  detective  departments  will  to 
my  mind  be  done  away  with  if  the  **  compound  system"  in- 
augurated bv  the  Central  Co.  in  the  Kimberlevmine  be  carried 
out  by  oth(*r  companies.  In  April,  1885,  this  company  opened 
th(Mr  buildings  for  native  servants.  1  attended  the  opening 
ccMeniony,  and  to  my  surprise  found  a  large  yard  some  150 
yards  s(|uare  inelos(Ml  partly  by  buildings  and  the  remainder 
by  slieets  of  iron  ten  feet  high.  Within  this  inclosure  were 
sleeping-rooms   for   5()0   Kafirs,    a   magnificent   kitchen   and 


iRntry.  large  balhs,  guard-room,  liispeusary  and  sick-ward. 
lore  and  mess-rooms.  Thero  is  no  doubt  timt  tliis  arraugv- 
«iit  will  be  the  means  of  greatly  decreasing  t)ie  ihiovinf;  by 
atives,  but  it  opens  up  a  g:reat  questiou  connected  willi  the 
isinees  of  tliu  place,  witli  n-speot  to  the  "truck"  system 
^hich  must  follow,  and  lias  yet  to  be  threshed  out. 

During^  the  fifteen  years  I  have  been  on  the  Fields,  I  can 

^Ditcieutioiisiy  say,  I  have  never  known  one  single  man 

JDUiid  guilty  who  did  not  well  deserve  his  punishment,  though 

Ibave  known  many  escape  ihroush  the  laudable  determina- 

[on  of  the  judges  to  require  most  incontrovertible  evidence 

ffore  convicting. 

I  do  nut  attempt  for  one  moment  to  extenuate  the  crime  or 

at  lightly  the  social  ulcer  which  so  undermines  the  moral 

Uth  of  the  community,  but  I  cannot  help  drawing  atteii- 

ion.  in  connetrtioTi  with  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  to  the  400 

t  diamond  which  has  just  Hashed  like  a  meteor  across  the 

london  market. 

This  is  W.-U  known  to  have  come  from  Jagersfontcin,  A 
^hisper  had  never  been  heard  of  a  diamond  of  such  weight, 
ich  color  and  such  brilliancy  having  been  found  there  or  in 
by  other  mine  in  the  country,  but  a  Port  Elizabeth  house 
Jnietly  sliipped  it,  and  it  was  bought  in  London  fnr  no.tW  by 
Bsyndicate  composed  of  men  knowing  the  diamond  fields  in- 
nately. 

1  The  actuality  of  this  diamond  came  prominently  before 

B  public  in  a  suit  before  the  High  Court  of  Griqualand  West 

^'October,  I8^fl,  in  a  case  wherein  the  chief  uf  the  detective 

i|isitment  was  called  to  give  evidence.     During  the  course 

~6r  this  gentleman's  iixamiuation  one  of  the  judges  said  ; 

"  Do  you  know  where  that  very  large  diamond  produced  in 

London  some  time  ago  came  from  Y"     "I  do;  from  iuforma- 

on  received  1  could  give  your  lordship  the  whole  history  of 

i  Btone  from  the   time  it  left  the  ground  until  it  reached 

, Bros."    This  led  to  another  questioti  by  one  of 

ler  two  judges  comprising  the  bench,  which  clinched  the 
:  "  Was  it  a  Griqualand  West  stone  ?"     "  No,  it  was 
^  my  lord." 

L  These,  perhaps,  like  the  Pharisee,  "  thank  Qod,  that  they 
i  not  as  other  men  are."    But  (lie  question  I  would  aak  is 
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this  syndicate  not  the  buyer,  second  hand,  of  stolen  prop- 
erty ? 

**  Conscentia  mille  testes." 

Even  in  England  the  crime  of  receiving  stolen  goods  is  heavily 
punishable,  but  in  a  case  like  this  the  worthies  know  well  that 
it  can  never  be  brought  home  to  them. 

.   The  charge  has  frequently  been  brought  against  the  diggers 
that  they  had  very  considerably  themselves  to  thank  for  the 
extent  to  which  I.  D.  B.  had  spread.     Had  they  taken  proper 
precautions,  it  was  urged,  thefts  would  have  minimized,  and 
it  was  further  pointed  out,  that  though  it  might  be  true  that 
if  there  were  no  receivers  there  would  be  no  thieves,  it  is 
obviouslv  true  that  if  there  were  no  thieves  there  could  be  no 
receivers.    I  cannot  myself  entirely  acquit  the  diggers  of  the 
charge  of  culpable  negligence.     On  the  other  hand,  within  the 
past  three  or  four  years  there  has  been  less  ground  for  the  ac- 
cusation, as  an  elaborate  searching  system  has  been  intro- 
duced.     All  the  employes  of  the  companies  or  individual 
diggers,  white  men  under  the  rank  of  manager  and  colored 
men  universally,  are  liable  to  be  searched  at  any  time.     The 
white  overseer  even  does  not  know  when  this  may  take  place, 
as  the  order  is  secrc^tly  given  from  headquarters  whom  to 
search. 

In  connection  with  the  searching  of  white  men  I  inay  men- 
tion a  lamentable  occurrence  that  took  place  in  the  early  part 
of  lss;4.  A  fiat  went  forth  that  they  should  be  compelled  to 
strip  naked,  and  a  natural  feeling  of  indignation  arose,  as 
many  of  tlie  overseers  had  been  themselves  pioneer  diggers, 
and  tlie  majority  of  miners  were  men  of  undoubted  respecta- 
bility. A  most  regretable  amount  of  ill-feeling  arose  between 
employers  and  employes,  and  tliougli  I  believe  the  former 
were  willing  to  forego  the  condition  that  absolute  nudity 
would  be  required,  yet  the  proviso  that  the  boots  should  be  re- 
moved was  distasteful  to  th(»  latter.  At  length  a  strike  took 
place,  to  wliicli,  it  is  asserted,  but  with  what  amount  of  truth 
1  eannot  say.  the  men  were  urged  on  by  unscrupulous  out- 
siders, who  had  their  own  ends  to  serve.  The  first  strike  was 
of  brief  duration  and  i)assed  over  quietly,  but  the  second, 
though  also  lasting  a  comparatively  short  time,  was  attended 
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rith  fatal  consequences.  Briefly  the  circumstances  were  as  ful- 
A  considerable  number  of  men  were  proceeding  to  the 
d^e  of  the  Ktraberley  mine  to  compel  the  French  company 
I  draw  their  fires.  The  men  all  distinctly  assert  they  had 
bo  Intention  whatever  of  dnmnging  the  machinery  or  hauling 
S^ar  of  the  company.  A  barricade  had  been  erected  by  the 
servants  of  the  company,  behind  which  were  armed  policemen 
And  certain  diggers,  etc.,  wlio  had  been  sworn  in  as  special 

Knstables.  Various  accounts  are  given  as  to  how  the  affray 
gait,  at  all  events,  though  the  police  did  not  fire  a  single 
ot.  the  special  constables  shot  dead  on  the  spot  four  of  the 
nnfurtunate  men,  who  were  buried  next  day,  and  another, 
who  was  an  old  patient  of  mine,  died  an  hour  or  so  nfl<?r  in 
my  consulting-room,  where  he  and  a  comrade  who  died  a 
week  after  had  been  carried. 

Great  fears  were  entertained  of  a  general  riot ;  the  eantecns 
\vt«rij  ^irdered  to  be  closed,  the  men  who  had  fired  the  fatal 
sliol*  were  removed  for  safety  to  the  jail,  the  government  re- 
nioveil  all  fire-arms  from  the  guu-stores.  a  corps  of  mounted 
.specials  was  organized,  while  all  save  those  whose  passioux 
were  inflamed  on  one  side  or  the  other  deeply  deplored  the 
1  eventx.  and  looked  forward  with  the  gravest  apprehension 
>  what  a  day  or  night  might  bring  forth.  The  funerals  of  the 
^llen  men  wert>  most  impressive,  hundreds,  indeed  I  might 
97  thousands,  attending  them,  following  most  on  foot,  in 
ow  procession  to  the  s<demn  strains  of  the  "  Dead  March  in 
All."  Happily,  however,  there  was  no  further  bloodshed, 
ad  before  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  were  over,  with  but  few 
KseptiooB,  the  men  had  returned  to  work  and  an  amicable 
aclasion  arrived  at. 

[  To  proceed  to  the  searching  of  natives,  though  there  arc 

■ain  differences   in  different  mines,  generally  speaking 

t  system  is  as  follows  :    On  arriving  at  the  searching  house 

ley  are  compelled  to  divest   tlu'mselvee  of   their  ordinary 

\rh  and  pass  through  a  central  compartment  in  pun'ii  uatu- 

,  after  which  tliey  assume  working  suits,  needless  to 

■  absolutely  poeketless.     Their  work  over,  they  are  flret 

vhed  in  the  claims  by  the  overseers  and  then  are  exam- 

i  by  the  searching  oflBc^rs.    They  are  stripped  perfectly 

)  and  compelled  to  leap  over  bars,  aad  their  hair,  mouths, 
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ears,  etc.,  etc.,  carefully  examined — no  particularly  pleasant 
(iiity  for  the  searcher  when  the  thermometer  stands  at  perhaps 
lOO^'  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade.*    There  are  grave  doubts  occa- 
sionally expressed  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  costly  system,  as 
comparatively  few   diamonds  have  ever  been  found  in  the 
searching  houses,  and  the  thievish  native  exercises  an  almost 
supernatural   ingenuity   in   concealing  his  plunder,  but  the 
question  is  what  diamonds  have  been  prevented  from  being 
stolen  rather  than  what  stolen  diamonds  have  been  recovered. 
Another  system  in  w^hich  the  supporters  express  a  firm 
belief    is    that  known  as  the  compound  system,  which  is 
shortlv  as  follows.      I  have  alroadv  described  the  Central 
Co.'s  compound,  but  I  will  go  a  little  more  into  detail :  A  com- 
pany's  boys,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  wander  about  the 
town  at  their  own  sweet  will,  to  feed  at  Kafir  eating-houses 
(which  are  too  frequently  the  favorite  resorts  of  black  L  D.B. 
runners,  and  whose  proprietors  are  not  invariably  above  re- 
proach) and  to  drink  at  low  canteens  or  smuggling  dens,  are 
confined  to  a  company's  compound  for  two  months,  the  period 
for  wiiich  thev  now  contract. 

ft 

They  are  comfortably  housed,  and  being  unable  to  obtain 
the  deleterious  and  adulterated  liquor  which  has  proved  so 
many  a  native's  ])oison  and  death,  are  in  the  main  much 
healthier  than  their  uncompounded  brethren,  w^ho  spending 
two-thirds  of  their  wag<*s  in  drink  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
are  almost  inanimate  the  following  day  and  unable  to  work. 
It  is  ne(Mlh»ss  to  sav  tliatthis  svstemhas  aroused  considerable 

V  ft* 

opj>osition  from  the  Kafir  store-keepers,  canteen-keepers  and 
oth<'rs  whose  i)urchasers  are  mainly  natives,  together  with,  it 
goes  witliout  saying,  the  I.  D.  B.  gentry  and  a  few  who  are 
neither  I.  D.  B.'s,  Kafir  store-keepers  nor  the  like,  but  who 
Conceive  tliat  the  svstem  will  tend  to  ruin  the  commerce  of 
Tlie  town.f  It  is  urged  that  the  principle  of  **  live  and  let 
live"  was  never  more  flagrantly  outraged:  that  the  bread 
is  taken   out   of  honest   men's  moutlis  ;   that  it  is    not    by 

♦  \^  an  iTj-tniMM-  nf  what  risk^*  they  will  run  T  may  niPiition  that  in  Novcnjber,  1H8C.  on  a  post- 
nioitt HI  bt  inn  iiiaib-  t)U  a  native  w  hi>  uiol  nmli-r  hUspicinuH  ci^olnu^tiluoe»  at  Du  Toit'a  Pau  a  sixty 
curat  r(inj,'li  diauionil  was  found  in  his  stomach. 

t  I  slx.uld  nnt  omit  hen-  tw  m<  ntion  that  tbit-  clique  -which  arro^aton  to  itKolf  the  namo  of  the 
'•  Mcnatitih-  Cimimiinity  "  iw  iiowerful  enough  to  eseud  their  roiireHcntativts  nut  only  to  pHrliament, 
but  to  the  town  council. 
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Kafirs,  not  even  mainly  by  Kafirs,  that  diamonds  are  taken 
from  the  mines,  and  that  it  is  a  direct  interference  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject.  The  last  reason,  however,  is  not 
a  very  cogent  one  against  the  subject,  as  the  native 
agrees  of  his  own  accord  to  the  contract,  and  philanthro- 
pises declare  the  compound  to  be  an  unmingled  boon  to 
tht*    Kafir. 

That  it  involves  something  allie<l  to  the  "'  truck  system  "  is 

^l>I>arently  pkiin,  as  of  course  the  necessities  of  life  must  be 

Piiirchased  in  the  compound,  though  it  must  be  remembered 

thixt  the  legislative  enactments  which  forbid  the  system  in 

E'^^land  were  introduced  to  protect  the  employe  whose  wages 

^^Mre  diminished  by  the  unfair  profits  and  the  exorbitant  in- 

te«-^.st  charged  by  the  "tommy  shop,"  not  to  protect  the  shop- 

l^<>^:*^p«»r  whose  business  was  interfered  with.  Again,  the  wages 

ar*:*  paid  in  cash,  and  the  company's  store  can  in  the  event  of 

t'^  ^^  native  failing  to  pay  up  at  the  end  of  the  week  merely,  as 

i  s^  varmise,  recover  it  by  ordinary  civil  process.    The  companies 

dis%<*laim  all  intention  of  making  any  profits  for  their  share- 

hi.>lders  by  their  shops  in  the  compound,  and  are  prepared  to 

^^  c^ept  outside  price-lists  and  distribute  the  profits  among  such 

*ti.$:siitutions  as  the  free  hospital  and  the  public  library. 

That  those  who  have  sunk  their  money,  large  or  small,  in 
tW<?  erection  of  Kafir  stores  and  native  bars  feel  the  system  a 
g**ievance  I  can  readily  understand,  and  for  my  part,  on  the 
pj'iiioipltj  of  self-preservation  being  the  first  hiw  of  nature,  am 
aot  disposed  to  blame  tliem  very  much,  if  at  all,  for  endeavor- 
ing to  protect  their  interests  by  getting  a  bill  introduced  into 
P*4.rliament  to  abolish  not  the  compound  system,  but  to  render 
*^     almost  null  and  void  by  limiting  the  period  during  which 
^^^^  Kafirs  can  be  kept  in  the  compounds,  through  a  clause 
P'^incipally  to  the  effect  that  no  goods  can  be  vended  there. 
-"^  l>ill  was  introduced  into  the  Cape  parliament  last  year  with 
*'*is  object,  but  a  compromise,  which  is  perhaps  only  tem- 
P^J'ary,  was  effected,  and  the  bill  withdrawn. 

Most  probably  the  matter  will  be  brought  before  the  house 

^8ain  next  session,  but  I  scarcely  think  it  has  much  chance 

^^  Passing;  meanwhile  the  mining  union  has  undertaken  not 

^0  com]>ound  any  white  men,  and  to  limit  the  period  during 

^hidi  they  keep  the  native  compoun<led  to  two  months  only, 
u 
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In  concluding  this  chapter  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  my  own  views  on  the  progressive  legislation  by 
which  the  late  legislative  council  of  Griqualand  West  and  the 
Cape  assembly  since  annexation  have  attempted  to  cope  with 
this  crime.    After  a  long  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  all 
classes  of  this  community  (for  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  I 
have  to  thank  my  profession),  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  tlie  punishments  now  inflicted  are  not  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  case.     The  present  judicial  procedure  of 
sentencing  this  class  of  prisoner  to  a  long  term  of  hard  labor, 
during  which  its  members  learn  advanced  lessons  in  crime, 
and  then  turning  them  loose,  further  accomplished,  upon  the 
unfortunate  digger,  is  to  my  mind  not  only  a  tax  on  the  coun- 
try, but  also  a  calamity  to  Griqualand  West.     In  my  opinion 
a  shorter  period  of  imprisonment  would  suffice,  but  to  this  I 
would  add  a  sequestration  of  all  the  culprit's  movable  and 
immovable  property,  and  banishment  from  the  colony  for  at 
least  twenty  years,  under  pain  of  say  fifteen  years'  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labor  should  he  return  previously.    Criminals 
of  this  class,  again,  are  tempted  by  the  extra  chances  of  sud- 
den fortune  which  it  presents. 

Cases  in  which  second  convictions  have  taken  place  are 
numerous,  in  fact  there  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  fascination 
which  irresistibly  attracts  its  devotees,  and  seems  to  render 

ft  ' 

the  majority  of  them  almost  incorrigible  ;  consequently  one 
of  the  best  methods  of  i)rotecting  the  mining  community 
against  these  vampires  is  that  they  should  be  entirely  beyond 
the  reacli  of  a  species  of  temptation  that  they  are  unable  to 
withstand. 

There  is  one  point,  in  addition,  which  I  must  not  omit  to 
mention  in  closing  this  chapter,  and  that  is  the  readiness  with 
wliich  the  present  ministry  (1885-86-87)  recommend  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  colony  to  grant  pardons  to  I.  D.  B.'s.  *'  Petition- 
mongering,  too,  is  i\  higlily  respectable  business,  for  legislators 
of  the  land  condescend  to  handle  and  flutter  the  interesting 
documents  in  the  faces  of  sympathizers;  cabinet  ministers 
are  not  aversi^  to  joining  in  the  game,  and  the  stamp  of  the 
verv  hit^flu^st  authoritv  is  secured  for  it  when  his  excellency 
the  <^a>vernor  is  persuaded  into  opening  the  doors  of  the  jail 
and  biddini;  the  exultant  illicit  go  forth  once  more,  to  lay  his 
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roguish  hands  on  the  hard-earned  gains  of  the  diamond  dig- 
ger" 

I  have  known  cases  of  the  most  extraordinary  character, 
one  I  will  mention  in  particular.  On  the  prisoner's  first  con- 
viction, he  received  a  sentence  of  five  years'  imprisonment, 
but  was  liberated  after  fifteen  months'  incarceration,  when,  at 
once  resuming  the  same  sneaking  kind  of  theft,  he  was  caught 
again,  and  seven  years  awarded  to  him  to  ponder  over  liis  out- 
rages. Mirahile  dictu  !  thirteen  months  saw  liim,  througli  his 
excellency  the  governor's  kindness,  a  free  man  once  more ; 
but  with  well-earned  experience,  as  he  now,  the  third  time  of 
asking,  makes  Free  Town,  in  the  adjoining  republic,  not  Kim- 
berley,  the  safe  base  of  his  dishonest  operations.  The  ham- 
mer which  shivered  this  man's  links  must  have  been  heavily 
Weighted  indeed !  As  he  told  me,  one  hammer,  which  of 
itself  was  not  heavy  enough  to  complete  the  work,  weighed 
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DKSCBIPTION  OP  THE  I.  V.  B. — PfBLlC  MORALS. — THE  MtTslC  HA 
AND  TUEIU  SONUS.  — ■'  M.  L.  A.'fi  ASl'  M.  L.  C.'S  IN  LEAU^E  VC 
THIEVES  AND  RECEIVERS." 

ILLICIT  diamond  buyers  are  like  the  devils  recorded  in  t 
gospel,  whose   name  was  "  legion,  for  they   were   manj 
The  illicits  are  not  only  many  in  number,  but  also  i 
in  species. 

The  genus  has  little  changed  from  the  earlier  times,  ft 
the  I.  D.  B.  was  and  is  simply  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods, 
knowing  them  to  be  stolen,  nothing  more  and  nothing  lei 
But  the  species  of  this  genus  are  so  numerous  that  their  I 
curate  categorist  would  almost  rival  a  Linnaeus  or  a  Cuvier 

Some  of  the  species  are  as  extinct  as  the  dodo ;  others  Im 
changed  as  remarkably  as  diseases,  which  once  epidemic  hai 
become  endemic,  and  members  of  the  latter  class,  might, 
classically  inclined,  appropriately  quote,  with  reference 
their  altered  position:  "Terapora  mutaatur.  et  nos  muuun 
in  illis." 

Tlie  I.  I>.  B.  of  1872  was  not  the  I.  D.  B.  of  to-day: 
I.  D.  B.,  whose  canvas  canteen,  thronged  by  semi-n 
Shangaans.  Zulus,  Basutos  or  Ballapins,  was  occasfonal 
burnt  over  his  head,  was  a  different  person  in  liis  mod 
operandi  and  manner  of  living  from  the  ■ '  speculator  "  of  18 
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The  "kopje  walloper,"  who  was  generally  a  gentleman  of 
the  Hebrew  persuasion  hailing  from  Petticoat  Lane  or  the 
Jftinories,  was  one  of  those  who,  when  diamond  buying  was 
tkB  legal  in  the  open  air  as  in  a  properly  registered  office,  used 
to  haunt  the  edge  of  the  mine.  With  satchel  at  side,  well 
lined  with  gold  and  notes,  sometimes  on  the  chance  of  buying 
a  diamond  cheaply,  trading  on  the  ignorance  of  the  finder, 
but  generally  with  the  view  of  tempting  sorters  to  steal  from 
the  sorting  table,  he  is  now  almost  forgotten,  although  liis 
moral  counterpart  exists  to  this  day  in  the  scoundrel  who 
tempts,  and  but  too  often  successfully,  tlie  white  servants  of  a 
company  or  a  claim-holder  to  become  thieves,  or  to  conveniently 
Aviiik  at  the  thieving  of  others. 

The  I.  D.  B.  digger  who  could  turn  out  as  many  diamonds 
in  an  afternoon's  wash-up  as  mealies  on  a  cob,  and  by  a  mar- 
velous dispensation  of  Providence  was  always  hitting  upon 
*•  splendid  ground''  in  his  claim,  is  now  a  rara  avis,  for  the 
€}nns  proband i  of  bona  fide  possession  being  now  thrown  upon 
the  holders  of  rough  and  uncut  diamonds,  the  digger  who  dis- 
covers priceless  gems  in  notoriously  worthless  ground  and  by 
the  aid  of  the  poorest  appliances  runs  a  serious  risk  of  being 
confronted  with  the  judge  of  the  special  court.*  To  those  un- 
acquainted with  diamond  digging  the  awarding  of  a  punish- 
ment for  what  might,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  merely  ex- 
ceptional ''luck''  may  seem  more  than  Draconian,  but  this 
point  will  be  referred  to  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 

The  bogus  licen-ied  diamond  buytT  too  who,  frequently 
subsidised  by  some  hidden  man,  merely  pretended  to  tran.sact 
legitimate  business  as  a  cloak  for  his  illicit  transactions,  but 
did  all  that  nMimnerated  him  in  the  ''dead  waist  and  middle 
of  the  night"  is  rapidly  becoming  extinct,  owing  to  the  strin- 
gent rules  as  to  the  proof  of  bona  fide  possession  and  the  en- 
forced registration  of  sale  and  purchase,  though  at  tlu'  s;imc 
time  he  is  still  extant  in  this  year  of  grace,  iSS7.  Likr  the 
cat  employed  by  the  ingenions  monkey,  however,  in  w»moving 
chestnuts  from  tlie  i\vi\  or  the  polic(»man  in  Gilbert's  opera, 
•"  his  life  is  not  a  happy  one." 

Again,  the  native  claim-holder  and  digger  who  (Mther  bought 

•  Thre«  of  the««'  oa-i-H  hav«»  imnmiitimI  in  which  iMtnviotioii  fnllownl.  uiul  tlio  iifTouilorK  ro«fiveJ 
«eut/rucffl  varying  from  tiw  to  teu  yi-ar^'  iiiiprH-vniiimt. 
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a  claim  or  was  put  into  one  to  find  diamonds,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  came  from  some  other  claim,  perhaps  some 
other  mine,  or  even  the  river  digging,  now  finds  a  more  conge- 
nial occupation  in  running  parcels  over  the  Free  State  line  or 
to  Christiana  in  the  Transvaal,  or  acting  as  an  unlicensed  dia- 
mond broker  within  the  limits  of  the  camp.  *^  Jonas  "  and 
''  Kleinboy '"  may  siill  be  seen  with  rings  on  their  fingers  and 
attired  in  a  *' masher  style  which  would  not  disgrace  a  West 
End  tailor,  but  they  are  no  longer  diggers,  though  apparently 
their  present  occupation  pays  tliem  handsomely  enough. 

Before  the  act  of  l><S'i  came  into  force  Kimberley  wasadif- 
ferent  place  from  what  it  is  now — a  nervous  activity  was  uni- 
versal. The  booted  and  spurred  I.  D.  B.  could  then  be  seen 
galloping  on  his  well-groomed  steed  to  his  favorite  resort,  the 
canteen  bars  were  thronged  day  and  night,  the  billiard-rooms 
were  crowded.  The  ''  Free  and  Easy,"  too,  had  its  frequenters, 
wlio  were  posted  in  all  the  comic  songs  of  the  day,  and  nightly 
twitted  and  tickled  each  other  with  the  chorus  of  one  at  that 
time  just  out  from  homo.  These  gentlemen  evidently  appro- 
priated and  appreciated  the  point  of  its  refrain,  singing  with 
great  gusto  . 

'-  They  all  do  it,  they  all  do  it, 
Thoujjfli  they  very  often  rue  it," 

as  if  their  vile  traffic  and  its  consequences  were  one  huge  grim 
joke. 

At  another  music  hall  the  song  most  in  favor  and  nightly 
sung  with  immense  cdat  was  one  in  which  the  adventures  of 
a  fortunate  I.  D.  B.  were  told  in  the  following  doggerel. 
which  was  always  sure  of  a  vociferous  encore,  especially  as 
many  thought  it  had  a  ])eculiar  local  application: 

"  Tm  shortly  about  to  retire, 
Then  to  Flo  of  course  FU  be  wed, 
1  sliall  do  the  thinj<  fine,  buy  shares  in  the  mine 
Or  else  float  a  company  instead. 
Fll  of  course  have  a  carriajje  and  pair, 
And  later  1  shall  not  despair, 
In  the  council  Fll  {jcet,  and  if  i/ou  wait  a  bit 
yo  doubt  you  will  see  nie  made  mayor." 

*  I  unipt  herf  \\i\ru  my  rc.i'ltrH  iitrainst  falling  into  tlio  niistako  of  suppoHiiDg  that  I  attribut<»  the 
(le|»rl•«^«i^ln  <•£  trmlr  unw  ('visting  to  the  abmnce  of  the  eutorprifing  and  formerly  ubiquitous  illicit. 
many  chuhiv*  having:  conducod  to  bring  about  the  present  staguation. 
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The  fact  of  a  song  like  this  being  sung  in  public  speaks  vol- 
umes as  to  the  utter  demoralization  which  then  existed  in  cer- 
tain circles. 

In  their  well-known  houses  of  call  the  popping  of  cham- 
pagne corks  was  like  one  continuous  fusilade,  and  money 
flowed  like  water,  for  at  this  time  the  illicit  buver  had  little 
or  no  fear  of  a  detective  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder  and 
asking  him  to  account  for  the  diamonds  in  his  pocket. 

Professor  Darwin  may  write  about  the  development  of  spe- 
cies, but  if  he  resided  here  he  might  describe  how  an  eminently 
respectable  (?)  member  of  society  is  evolved  from  a  thief. 
Tliere  are  I.  D.  B.'s  and  I.  D.  B.'s.  all  grades  from  high  to  low, 
from  rich  to  poor,  some  accounted  among  the  creme  de  la 
creme  of  Kimberley  society,  even  pillars  of  this  or  that  church, 
pious  receivers  and  ex-receivers  of  stolen  property  well  know- 
ing it  to  be  stolen,  others  buying  from  hand  to  mouth  to  ward 
off  starvation. 

The  I.  D.  B.  moving  in  society,  probably  now  the  manager 
of  a  digging  company,  or  a  licensed  buyer,  but  nevertheless  a 
rank  hypocrite  who  has  worked  his  way  through  all  grades 
of  rascality  to  a  certain  position,  wishes  by  associating  with 
men  of  acknowledgetf  social  status  to  avoid  suspicion,  and 
therefore*,  as  a  matter  of  tact,  he  rails  against  the  illicit  trade 
and  preaches  morality  ad  nauseam. 

If  he  has  money  or  influence  he  is  surrounded  bv  satellites, 
who  shine  but  by  a  borrowed  light,  or  to  alter  the  simile,  by 
clogs  who  support  their  miserable  existence  by  licking  up  the 
••  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  rich  man's  table." 

So  powerful  is  the  leaven  of  corruption  engendered  by  this 
illicit  system,  that  uum,  otherwise  of  undoubted  probity, 
•'ki)wtow*'  to  the  man  whom  in  their  heart  of  hearts  thev 
know  to  be,  to  quote  thieves'  Latin,  a  simple  **  fence,"  because 
thev  think  that 

^Thrift  may  follow  fawning.*' 

From  the  passing  of  ordinance  48  of  is,s*^^  until  the  exten- 
sion of  that  ordinance  to  the  entin*  colonv  in  the  session  of 
1885,  Capetown  and  Port  Klizabeth  were  the  head-centres  of 
the  I.  D.  B.'s,  who,  possessing  capital,  wished  to  evade  th«» 
consequence    of    their    nefarious    trade.      These    scoundrels 
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bought  diamonds  which  were  stolen  and  smuggled  from  Orl- 
qiialand  West,  and  men,  supposed  to  be  honorable  (?)  mer- 
chants, even  members  of  the  legislative  assembly,  were  re- 
ported as  trading  with  these  characters  in  diamonds  ^rhicli 
they  must  have  known  to  be  stolen. 

An  apparently  legal,  though  in  reality  a  dishonest  trade, 
was  carried  on  bv  these  men,  who  were  described  bv  the 
editor  of  the  Orange  Free  State  Advertiser  as  '•  M.  L.  A.'s 
and  M.  L.  C/s,  in  league  with  thieves  and  receivers  of  stolen 
property." 

Tlie  Diamond  Trade  extension  act  has  however  been  of 
infinite  service  in  checking  the  illicit  traffic  at  the  Bay  and 
Capetown,  though  it  has  not  entirely  extinguished  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  tliere  does  not  exist  anywhere  a  nior^ 
unredeemable  set  of  miscreants  than  the  arch-thieves  who  are 
at  the  head  of  the  illicit  diamond  trade  in  South  Africa. 

Illicit  diamond  buying,  like  all  crime  the  root  of  which  is 
greed  of  money,  tends  to  kill  all  humane  instincts,  and  leaves 
those  who  practice  it  more  selfish  than  the  very  brutes  and 
absolutely  dead  to  every  better  feeling. 

The  flattering  unction  which  the  confederates  of  the  I.  D.  B. 
fraternity  lay  to  thoir  souls,  if  any  grain  of  conscience  re- 
mains, is  that  they  are  merely  guilty  of  a  revenue  offense.  It 
is  therefore  only  to  their  cowardly  fear  of  punishment  that 
the  In  w  of  ilie  land  must  appeal  if  a  stop  is  to  be  put  to  the 
wholesale  system  of  robbery  whicli  they  have  organized  and 
cariied  on  so  long  witli  comi)arative  impunity. 

Tlu'  I.  D.  B.  now  and  then  boasts  in  his  cups  that  he  has 
l)ou<^ht  liand  over  fist,  and  cares  nothing  for,  the  adjective 
(It'tectivc:  but  when  the  aforesaid  adjective  detective  lightly 
lays  his  hands  on  his  shoulder,  he  usually  manifests  the 
craven  cowardice  of  a  Xoah  Claypole  rather  than  the  bravery 
(•!'  a  bold  outlaw  like  Robin  Hood,  or  the  semi-chivalrous  au- 
dacity and  recklessness  of  a  Claude  Duval^or  a  Dick  Turpin. 
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'"preyed"  without  ceasing.    Men  eugaged  in  this  traffic  will 
rob  one  another,  and  tliere  is  no  honor  whatever  among 
thieves  of  this  class,  their  standard  of  morality  being  low  in- 
deed.    Creatures  of  this  type  will  often  descend  to  any  depth 
to  gratify  their  sensual  pleasure,  and  to  satisfy  their  greed 
for  gold.    Examples  have  not  been  infrequent  on  tlie  diamond 
fields  of  men  employing  Kafir  females,  on  the  one  hand  as 
touts  for  their  infamous  trade,  and  on  the  other  to  minister 
to  the  basest  lusts  of  tlieir  nature.    These  unfortunate  women 
are,  as  a  rule,  faithful  to  their  protectors  (Heaven  save  the 
mark  ! )  combining  at  the  same  time   the  capacities  of  mis- 
tress,  drudge  and  go-botween.     Tlieir  life  is  a  terrible  one, 
poor  creatures,  as  this  tale  will  show. 

A  certain  gentleman,   who  boasted  of    his    intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  mysteries  of  one  of  the  gayest  capitals  in 
Europe,  was  living  not  so  long  ago  with  a  smart  and  not  by 
any  means  repulsive-looking  Fingo  woman.     About  this  time 
camp  fever  was  very  prevalent,  and  he  fell  under  its  influence. 
For  (lays,  nay,  weeks,  the  disease  held  him  in  its  grasp,  and 
as  day  and  night  he  tossed  in  wild  delirium,  hiding  himself 
ir   the  bedclothes  to  escaj)e  from  the  imaginary  detectives 
who  were  conjured  uj)  by  his  disordered  brain,  his  bedside 
was  but   seldom  deserted  by  this  loving  example  of  native 
fidelity. 

His  trade  connrction  with  the  **bovs"  emploved  in  the 
mine  had,  however,  to  be  kept  together,  and  here  it  was  that 
the  faithful  creature  showed  the  devotion  of  her  nature  bv 

mi 

running  great  risks  in  purchasing  diamonds  from  the  natives 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  her  paramour.  When 
this  man  rose  from  his  bed  of  sickness,  to  his  astonishment  she 
presented  liim  witli  liundreds  of  carats  of  valuable  diamonds, 
but  niv  readers  will  scarcelv  credit  it  when  I  tell  them  that 
no  sooner  was  this  despicable  hound  able  to  crawl  than  he 
sneaked  away  to  Europe,  taking  with  him  the  diamonds  that 
.she  had  bought,  and  leaving  Iter  penniless  to  starve  or  gain 
her  living  on  the  streets. 

"  In^ratuni  si  dixeris  oinniji  dices." 

As  a  i)leasing  contrast  to  the  story  I  have  just  related,  I 
have  now  to  record  an  instance  of  w^oman's  fidelity  and  pres- 
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nee  of  mind  when  brought  face  to  face  with  danger  to  those 
he  loved. 

A  man,  his  wife,  and  child  resided  in  Newton,  a  quarter  of 
the  camp,  at  one  time  at  least,  as  thickly  studded  with  swell 
I.  D.  B/s  ''as  the  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks  in 
Vallambrosa.-' 

The  husband  was,  not  without  reason,  suspected  of  being 
what  was  euphemistically  known  as  '*in  the  trade."    So  the 
deicctives    came  to  his  house  again  an<l  yet    again,   they 
emptied  the  sugar  pots,  they  stuck  their  fingers  in  the  poma- 
tum, the  pepper-boxes  were  turned  topsy-turvy,  making  cat- 
arrh  as    universal    in   the  house  as  cholera  round   Mecca; 
jM»ratot-s  j)reparing  for  the  diurnal  tiffin  were  carefully  diag- 
nosed as  to  their  diamondiferous  cai)abilities,  in  fact  Newton, 
the  j>hilos(>pher.  suffered  less  from  the  incendiary  propensities 
of  his  lap-dog  than  did  Xewton,  the  locality,  from  the  '"min- 
ions of  the  law." 

On  one  occasion  when  these  gentlemen  put  in  an  appear- 
iince,  a  diamond  of  a  large  size  was  lying  in  the  reticule  of 

Mrs.  upon  the  table.     When  about  to  rise  and  remove 

it,  she  was  ordered  by  the  officers  to  remain  seated,  whereupon 
she  asked  permission  to  send  for  a  bottle  of  stout,  a  request  at 
once  acceded  to.  Hastily  scribbling  the  words'*  Send  bottle 
stout ;  keep  bag  till  I  come,"  she  rose  and  nonchalantly  handed 
the  message  and  reticule  containing  the  diamond  to  her  child, 
who  toddled  off  to  a  neighboring  canteen,  where,  as  the  mother 
knew,  her  husband  was  almost  certain  to  be  found.  Pie, 
smelling  a  rat.  made  away  with  the  stone,  and  the  detectives 
verv  soon  after  left  the  house,  baffl(Ml  in  their  search,  never 
dreaming  of  how  i\wy  had  been  overreached.  This  woman's 
presence  of  mind  no  doubt  saved  her  husband  many  years  in 
jail. 

Though  then  notoriously  '•  in  the  swim  "'  th(»y  avo  now. 
having  seen  the  error  of  their  ways,  earning  an  honest  liveli- 
hood down  Colonv,  and  1  am  tohl  often  exhibit  that  "  charitv '' 
which  we  are  taught  "  covers  a  multitude  of  sins." 

In  the  case  I  will  now  mention  Nemesis  overtakes  well- 
nigh  all  parties  concerne<l. 

About  August,  ISS — ,  an  individual  over  whose  head  was 
hanging  a  charge,  not,  however,  conneete<l  with  the  diamond 
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ordinance,  determined  to  diminish  his  household  expenses  by 
sending  his  wife  to  Europe  in  charge  of  the  proceeds  of  certain 
little  private  speculations  which,  it  is  needless  for  me  to  say, 
are  never  entered  in  the  books  of  any  mercantile  firm.  After 
selling  off,  he  took  apartments  for  his  wife  and  another  lady 
at  a  somewhat  pretentious  looking  hotel  in  Kimberley. 

All  was  going  merrily  as  marriage  bells  are  popularly  sup- 
posed to  do,  the  voyage  was  anticipated  with  eager  delight, 
and  a  visit  to  an  old  friend  in  Hatton  Garden  was  expected 
to  prove  highly  remunerative  ;  but  "  I'liomme  propose  et  Dieu 
dispose." 

The  detective  department,  from  "  information  received," 
determined  to  make  these  ladies  a  domiciliary  visit;  so  one 
afternoon,  just  as  a  nice  little  tiffin  had  been  washed  down 
with  a  glass  of  fine  Clicquot,  rendered  still  more  delicious  by 
the  inspection  of  the  glittering  gems,  which  they  had  proudly 
been  displaying  to  the  longing  eyes  of  the  landlady,  who  had 
come  in  to  remove  the  *clotli,  a  sharp  tap  was  heard  at  the 
door,  and  in  walked  the  dreaded  forms  of  two  prominent  detect- 
ives and  a  female  searcher. 

Quick  as  lightning  the  landlady  whisked  up  the  cloth, 
diamonds  and  all,  leaving  the  room  to  give  the  officers  the 
opportunity  of  a  private  and  confidential  interview  with  their 
startled  guests.  Tliese  gentlemen  having  explained  the  object 
of  their  visit  politely  introduced  their  female  companion,  and 
retired  to  smoke  a  cigar  on  the  verandali. 

The  lady  visitor,  or  rather  the  female  searcher,  at  once 
took  advantage  of  her  position,  and  sarcastically  remarked  to 
her  agitated  "•friends":  *"  Xever  mind,  my  dears,  let  down 
your  hair  :  I  have  had  finer  ladies  than  you  through  my  fingers 
l)ef<M-e.'' 

After  expressing  satisfaction  at  the  elegance  of  tlieir 
coiffure,  she  then  i)rocee(led  to  admire  their  entire  wardrobe-, 
even  thei)retty  little  Xo.  '^s  and  silk  stockings  in  which  their 
tiny  feet  were  encased  did  not  escape  attinition. 

Xot  finding  any  ])ortion  of  their  apparel  encrusted  with 
gems  of  purest  ray,  decidedly  meant,  in  this  case,  to  blush 
unseen,  this  **  perfect  lady  "  proceeded  to  express  her  appre- 
ciation of  the  delicate  whiteness  of  tlieir  arms,  somewhat 
marring  their  beauty,  however,  by  heaving  marks  of  sundry 
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l>inches  wliich  she  inflicted  to  test  the  genuine  nature  of  tlieir 
pluinpufss.* 

This  interview  being  brought  to  a  satisfactory  or  unsatis- 
factory conclusion,  as  the  reader  may  elect  to  decide,  the 
detectives  and  their  coadjutrix  took  their  departure.  Forth- 
with the  ladies  rang  the  bell  for  the  landlady,  who  promptly 
answered  it,  but  wonderful  to  relate  denied  the  most  remote 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  table-cloth,  averring  that 
when  she  shook  it  there  was  nothing  but  brea<l-crumbs  to  be 
seen. 

What  could  be  done  ?  These  ladies  dare  not  appeal  to  the 
police,  time  pressed,  their  passages  had  been  taken,  so  they 
were  compelled  to  brave  the  perils  of  the  deep,  unsupported 
by  the  pleasing  hope  that  they  had  cherished  of  a  profitable 
visit  to  the  horticultural  domains  of  Hatton  Garden,  E.  C. 

Now  would  the  reader  be  surprised  to  hear,  that  shortly 
after  tliis  incident,  the  husband  of  the  landladv,  whose  eve- 
sight  had  been  so  very  defective,  was  suddenly  seized  with  a 
desire  to  visit  the  Transvaal,  possibly  to  investigate  the  gold- 
bearing  qualities  of  that  State,  perhaps  merely  for  an  agreeable 
change.  He  did  not,  liowever,  confine  his  peregrinations  to 
the  suzerainty,  but  proceeded  to  make  an  amateur  survey  of 
the  proposed  railway  route  between  Pretoria  and  Delagoa 
Bay  over  the  Lebombo  Mountains.  From  the  latter  place  he 
set  sail  for  Rotterdam,  which  he  reached  in  a  much  more  sat- 
isfied frame  of  mind  than  his  whilom  huly  boarders  possessed 
on  their  arrival  in  Lon<lon. 

As  all  the  world  knows  diamond  cutters  are  to  be  found  in 
considerable  numbers  in  Holland,  and  it  did  not  take  him  long 
to  renew  accpiaintance  with  his  old  friends,  some  of  whom 
were  skille<l  in  that  trade.  To  one  of  th(»se  he  intrusted  the 
cutting  of  a  vahiablo  parcel  of  g<*ms,  which  by  an  almost  in- 
explicable coincidence  was  the  exact  counterpart  of  that  which 
a  few  months  ])efore  had  disappeared  so  mysteriously  at  liis 
antipodean  hot(»l.  Now,  our  Bi)niface  was  a  gay  old  dog  in 
his  way,  so  he  madtj  up  his  mind  to  taste  once  more  the  long 
absent  pleasures  of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  S(*renely  conscious 

*Whi1r  I  am  givfii  to  unili-r>taDil  that  tltiK  ffiimir  iN>ari-)ior  ai'ttnl  with  ^>ni<<  bnitalltr  on 
tbU  (VCAHioD.  I  have  Ui>t  tli*'  ?<lt^'litc>t  (lou1»t  that  micb  viulniii*  wak  (jiiitc  iinautborici'd  by  tho 
intboritieii. 
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tliat  a  little  extravagance  was  pardonable  in  a  landlord  whose 
very  table  linen  produced  more  diamonds  in  one  shaking  than 
many  a  twelve-foot  wasliing  machine,  worked  by  a  Davy 
Paxman,  would  in  thousands  of  revolutions.  While  enjoying 
the  gayeties  of  Vienna,  he  received  a  telegram  to  the  effect  that 
his  diamonds  had  been  duly  cut  and  were  awaiting  his  dis- 
posal. So  he  at  once  returned  to  Holland,  received  his  gems 
and  secured  the  services  of  a  well-known  goldsmith  for  their 
setting,  which  proved  in  accordance  with  his  orders  both 
elaborate  and  costly.  When  all  was  completed  he  started  once 
more  for  his  South  African  home.  Many  a  night,  ere  the  bil- 
lows rocked  him  to  sleep,  though  congratulating  himself  on 
his  lucky  journey,  he  mentally  execrated  the  tyranny  of  a  gov- 
ernment which  he  knew  too  well  would  on  his  arrival  in  Cape- 
town heartlessly  exact  from  him  a  certain  duty  of  30  percent. 
ad  valorem.  The  thought  of  this  unwarrantable  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  haunted  him  continually,  until 
one  night  as  his  cabin  companion  told  me  he  was  disturbed 
by  a  delighted  chuckle  followed  by  a  semi-audible  soliloquy: 
**  Shtrike  me  dead,  Tve  got  it,  pay  the  dam  duty,  not  if  I 
knowsh  it,  sho'elp  me.     Til  risk  it." 

Arrived  at  Capetown  he  induced  a  female  passenger  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted,  to  conceal  about  her  person  the 
diamonds  which  already  IkuI  had  so  strange  a  story,  and  thus 
endeavor  to  evade  the  eagle  eyes  of  the  revenue  officials  sta- 
tioned at  the  dock  entrance. 

The  attemi)t  was  unsuccessful,  the  diamonds  were  discov- 
ered and  confiscattMl,  and  the  fair  contrabandista,  Jiaving  of 
course  in  self-defence  revealed  the  owner,  he  was  tried  for 
the  misdemeanor,  when  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  his  jewelry 
he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  or  in  default  of  payment 
to  endure  a  term  of  imprisonment. 

For  time  he  cared  little,  for  character  less,  for  money  more, 
consecjiiently  as  a  matter  of  course  the  Capetown  jail  received 
within  its  walls  a  visitor  who  for  several  months  had  leisure 
to  nnninate  on  the  adage,  *•  much  will  have  more,"  ofttinies 
more  than  it  barirnins  for. 

This  same  man  on  being  liberated  returned  to  the  Fields, 
sunk  lo\v(^r  and  lower,  until  one  day  he  was  caught  in  '^//ar;- 
noife  (lelirfo^'  hy  the  detective  department.    The  breakwater 
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at  Capetown  now  is  visited  daily  by  the  quondam  tourist 
an<l  the  gradual  progress  of  this  valuable  public  work  is 
materially  assisted  by  the  thews  and  sinews  of  our  ingenious 
but  not  ingenuous  hero. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  strange  infatuation  which  this 
crime  exercises  over  its  votaries,  how  like  the  fascinated 
moth  they  flutter  roun<l  the  candle,  singeing  their  wings,  and 
what  perfidy  they  can  on  occasions  exhibit  to  one  another, 
I  will  give  a  brief  anecdote  respecting  a  young  man  whom 
we  shall  call  Silberfeldt. 

Under  the  old  diamond  ordinance  this  bright  specimen  of 
humanity   was  trapped   in  the  usual  manner,   caught  red- 
handed  bv  the  detectives  and  sentenced  to  three  vears'  hard 
labor,  of  which  time  nearly  two  years  were  remitted  in  con- 
sequence of  good  conduct  while  in  jail.     Unwarned  by  this 
experience,  ungrateful  for  the  lenity  shown  him  by  the  au- 
thorities, no  sooner  had  he  gained  his  liberty  than  he  emulated 
"the  example  of  the  scriptural  sow  and  returned  at  once  to  his 
"wallowing  in  the  mire. 

The  further  knowledge  of  the  inner  working  of  the  I.  D.  B. 
<Taft,  which  he  had  gained  during  his  temporary  retirement 
from  public  life,  had  so  increased  his  self-confidence  that,  con- 
sidering himself  now  a  veritable  passed-master  in  its  myster- 
ies, he  openly  boasted  there  was  not  a  man  clever  enough  in  all 
Griqualand  West  to  catch  him  a  second  time;  but  unhappily 
for  him,  Ord  4S,  18s:>,  which  throws  upon  the  hohlers  of  dia- 
monds the  onus  proband i  of  honest  possession,  had  passed  the 
Cape  parliament,  and  had  received  Her  Majesty's  sanction. 

Too  wary  to  be  trapped  by  even  the  most  astute  detective, 
he  nevertheless,  with  all  his  cunning,  fell  into  the  meshes  of 
the  law,  and  along  with  another  was  arrested  under  the  section 
dealing  with  the  offense  of  **  illegal  i)Ossession,"  leaving  been 
pounced  upon  one  fine  morning,  when  diamonds  were  found 
in  the  house  where  he  and  his  companion  were  stopping. 

The  two  wen*  friends  who  had  long  been  on  terms  of  the 
greatest  intimacy,  and  naturally  they  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  stick  to  each  other  through  thick  and  through  thin. 
When,  however,  they  were  place<l  in  the  dock  and  asked 
to  plead,  Silberfeldt  at  once,  arrant  coward  as  he  was,  ex- 
claimed : 


I 
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"  Oh  !  your  vorship,  I  don't  vant  to  plead,  Tm  going  to  tura 
Queensh  evidensh/' 

This  vision  of  a  traitor  s  liberty,  this  desire  to  shelter  him- 
self and  protect  his  own  wortliless  skin  by  ^'  rounding  on  his 
pal  *'  was  soon  rudely  ended  by  the  magistrate,  who  intimated 
that  the  Crown  was  not  in  want  of  any  '•  Queensh  evidensh" 
in  the  case  at  all,  or  to  slightly  parody  Oliver  Goldsmith— 

**  When  the  culprit  cried,  oh,  yes  1 
The  court  it  cried,  oh,  no  !  *' 

After  evidence  of  a  most  conclusive  character  had  been 
given,  the  accused  were  duly  committed  for  trial  to  the  special 
court,  where,  stranj^e  to  say,  '*one  was  taken  and  the  other 
left/'  with  a  cruel  irony  of  fate,  the  one  taken  (to  the  break- 
water for  seven  years)  was  the  perfidious  Silberfeldt,  the  one 
left  (to  the  enjoyment  of  his  liberty)  was  the  friend  who  so 
narrowly  escaped  betrayal. 

As  an  instance  of  the  fact  that  in  temporal  matters  at  least 
'•'honesty''  does  not  always  appear  to  be  *"  the  best  policy,"  I 
recollect  an  instance  of  wliich  the  trutli  can  be  vouched. 

One  fine  sprin*^  morning  in  September,  187-,  a  certain  dia- 
mond buyer,  whom  we  will  call  Gonivavitski,  might  have 
been  seen  marching  up  and  down  the  Bulfontein  road  enjoy- 
ing the  early  rays  of  the  sun,  reading  the  daily  paper,  yet  still 
keeping  a  narrow  watch  on  tlie  canvas  frame-house  in  which 
he  conducted  his  licensed  (?)  dealings.  Active,  robust,  cheery, 
though  a  r()tj;ue  in  spirit  and  grain,  manliness  appeared  to 
beam  from  everv  line  of  liis  seeniinglv  honest  face.  Our 
friend,  too,  was  of  a  dogmatic  turn  of  mind,  insisted  on 
•'cleanliness  being  lu^xt  to  godliness,"  and  no  firmer  believer 
in  the  ]>roverl)  that  tho  "  early  bird  catches  the  worm*'  could 
liavc  been  found  in  all  Kimberle}'. 

Just  as  he  had  finished  the  leading  article  he  caught  sight 
of  one  of  his  clients  api)roaching  in  an  opposite  direction.  G. 
started  nervously,  as  he  did  not  desire  the  visit  of  this  especial 
gentleman  in  the  daylight — in  other  words  he  only  bought  of 
"  niggers  *'  after  dark — but  liis  dusky  acquaintance  gave  him 
a  slv  glance,  as  much  as  to  sav:  *'  I  fancv  I've  seen  you  be- 
fore."  a  (^nite  sufficient  hint  that  **  something"  (as  illicit 
stones  are  often  called  '"in  the  trade")  was  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  so  G.  could  not  resist  the  temptation. 
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Taking  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  situation,  Gonivavitski 
hastily  came  up  to  the  native,  who,  with  a  knowing  leer, 
opened  his  hand,  revealing  a  magnificent  pure  white  diamond 
nea.rly  the  size  of  a  plover's  egg. 

**  Mooi  klippe  baas  ! ''  (fine  stone,  master)  said  the  nigger. 
*•  Ya  I  kom  hier  sa,  booi,"  (yes,  come  this  way,  boy)  said 
G.  liurriedly,  fearing  observation. 

The  boy  did  as  lie  was  told,  fc^llowing  the  white  man  into 
his  office,  which  was  close  by.  The  door  was  soon  shut,  the 
stone  weighed  and  the  bargain  struck,  the  native  starting  off 
with  the  money  at  a  round  trot  to  join  his  **  brothers,''  who 
were  waiting  round  the  corner.  But  •'  conscience  doth  make 
cowards  of  us  all,''  and  Mr.  G.  was  not  an  exception;  fearing 
that  he  had  been  watched,  and  regardful  either  of  his  spotless 
reputation,  or  of  the  pleasures  of  the  '*  tronk  '**  looming  in  the 
future,  started  in  hot  pursuit  and  gave  his  late  visitor  into  the 
custody  of  the  first  policeman  he  met. 

''What's  up  now  ?"  said  the  guardian  of  law  and  order. 
*'Why,  look  here,  this  d — d  thief  of  a  nigger  wants  to  sell 
me  this 'ere,"  was  Gonivavitski's  answer,  given  in  tones  of 
simulated  indignation. 

•'This 'ere,''  however,  was  not  the  fortv-carat  white  dia- 
mond  of  a  few  minutes  before,  G.  was  too  clever  for  that,  it 
Was  merely  a  piece  of  boart  not  wortli  a  sovereign  that  ho 
now  produced. 

A  crowd  soon  gathered  to  watch  the  thief  marched  off  to 
jail,  the  honest  man  following  in  his  wake  to  lay  the  charge. 
Xext  day  at  the  trial,  a  little  perjury  more  or  less  was  imma- 
terial, the  boy  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  and  lashes, 
w^hilst  Mr.  G.  in  a  few  days  found  it  necessary  for  tlie  sake 
of  his  health  to  proceed  to  Europe,  where  lie  disposed  of  the 
diamond  for  a  good  round  sum.     With  this  addition  to  his 
former  capital  he  returned  to  the  Fields,  where  he  still  re- 
mains, boasting  the  possession  of  an  ample  fortune,  gained, 
as  he  always  says,  by  *'  'ard  work  and  hearly  rising.'' 

One  of  the  most  generally  admitted  apothegms  of  worldly 
wisdom  is  that  "  a  man  should  alwavs  tell  the  truth  to  his 
doctor  and  his  lawyer,"  but  like  many  far  more  valuable 
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maxims  it  is  frequently  disregarded.  An  instance  in  which 
(albeit  I  am  happy  to  say  I  have  a  tolerably  good  opinion  of 
my  fellow  creatures)  I  could  not  place  confidence  in  the  state- 
ments of  my  patient,  occurs  to  my  mind  in  connection  with 
the  anecdotes  of  which  tliis  chapter  is  composed. 

About  two  o'clock  one  morning  in  the  year  1872  I  was 
roused  from  the  sleep  I  so  mucli  needed,  as  it  was  a  sickly  and 
busy  season,  by  a   hurried  rapping  at  my  front  door.     A 
doctor's  slumbers  are  througli  force  of  habit  light,  and  in  t> 
few  seconds  my  dressing-gown  and  slippers  were  assumed, 
and  I  hastened  to  answer  the  imperative  summons  of  my 
visitor.     A  middle-aged  citizen,  whose  reputation,  although 
never  openly  impugned,  was  yet  hardly  enviable,  greeted  me 
in    somewliat    quavering    accents,   and   with  pallid    cheeks 
desired  my  services   without  a  moment's    delay.      Having 
ushered  him  into  my  consulting-room  I  at  once  discovered 
the  secret  of  his  alarm.     The  sufferer  informed  me  that  **  he 
had  been  discussing  with  some  friends  the  means  by  which 
the  rascally  illicits  evaded  the  law  and  concealed  their  ill- 
gotten  gems  on  any  sudden  emergency,  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word  he   had   ssvallowod  (or  otherwise  concealed  from 
view)  two  sovs.  and  a  diamond." 

I  listened  to  the  story  with  all  becoming  gravity,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  perform  a  surgical  opc^ration  for  the  removal  of  the 
foreign  substances,  witli  tlic  anatomical  details  of  which  it  is 
wholly  unnecessary  to  wearv  niv  readers.  When  relieved 
from  his  distress  of  mind  and  body  he  was  desirous  of  further 
explaining  the  circumstances  under  which  the  sad  occurrence 
took  place,  but  as  the  subject  did  not  particularly  interest  me 
I  suggested  that  '*time  was  on  the  wing,"  which  hint  he 
promptly  took,  dividing  the  corpora  delicti  by  leaving  the 
gold  with  me  and  putting  the  diamond  (a  thirty-carat  stone) 
in  his  pocket.  Years  afterward,  when  I  heard  that  while 
sitting  among  the  Dii  viajores  of  the  Kimberley  club  this  gen- 
tleman's main  toi)ic  of  conversation  was  his  extreme  horror 
of  the  illicit  traffic  with  its  train  of  evils — I  could  not  help 
calling  to  mind  the  episode  of  lS7v\  However,  as  we  are  told 
*•  the  reformed  rake  nuikes  the  best  husband,"  I  hope  that  my 
ex-patient  believers  all  he  now^  enunciates,  and  what  is  still 
more  ini])ortant  has  the  courage  of  his  opinions. 
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I  shall  finish  these  few  sketches  of  I.  D.  B.  with  the  recital 
PDf  ou  iucidtifit  which  occurred  to  me  personally:  the  moral  to 
P'be  (gathered  I  leave  to  my  readers. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  it  was  late  on  a  cold  winter's 
^night  in  Jiino,  187-.  that  I  heard  a  tapping  al  my  bedroom 
window.  It  was  adreadful  night.  The  south  wind  was  blow- 
bg  the  Hand  from  the  debris  heaps  in  fitful  gusts,  whilst  the 
nast  clouds  were  careering  along  so  thickly  that  to  see  but  a 
pard  or  two  ahead  was  impossible.  To  those  who  know  the 
nine  nud  its  surroundings  it  will  require  but  a  slight  stretch 
[  imagination  to  picture  the  bottomless  pit  from  which  "  all 
ell  had  broken  loose." 

Mentally  anathematizing  my  nocturnal  visitor,  I  rose  and 
fn»d  the  door,  when  a  Kafir  thrust  into  my  hand  a  piece  of 
iBp«r  on  which  was  scrawled  in  pencil  : 


1 


"Db.  Hatthbts. 

;hl,  and  aays  he  mu»t  see  y 

tdriDgt 


"Ort  DiooiNus  Hosi>rrA.L. 
Mr.  O.  J.  la  toaHlng  about  atid  very  r««tlMis 


"  Yours  ob^iently, 


e  quickly— 1  think  ho 
1.  P." 


Though  at  the  time  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Dry  Diggings 

■spttal,  yet  as  O.  J.  was  not  under  my  treatment  I  did  not 

buch  relisn  the  idea  of  a  dreary  walk  at  that  time  of  night. 

wishing,  however,  to  disappoint  the  poor  fellow,  who  had 

worked  a  claim  for  me  and  who  was  now.  so  1  had  heani. 

1  out  (if  luck,  having,  as  the  American  gold  digger  says, 

■Qck  "the  bed  rock."  I  dressed  quickly  and  trudged  away 

lirough  the  heavy  sand  to  the  wattle  and  daub  shanty  which 

1  did  service  as  a  hoi^pital. 

On  my  arrival  the  attendant  guided  me  with  his  flickering 

ndlo  down  the  long  barn-like  shed  to  the  bedside  of  ().  J. 

|Lt  a  glance  I  saw  that  death  had  marked  him  for  his  own. 

B  of  cold  sweat  stood  out  on  his  forehead,  wliilst  clammy 

nds  Slid  convulsive  paroxysms  of  his  throat  showed  the 

a  of  the  end. 

"  8ie  konnen  Deutsch  verstehen  nicht  wahr,  Hprr  Doctor? "" 

^00  can  understand  Qerman,  can't  you.  l)i>ctor  ?} 

T  nodded  assent,  when  continuing  the  conversation  partly 
in  that  language  and  parlly  in  English,  evidently  with  th« 
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object  of  keeping  the  attendant  ignorant  of  what  was  passing 
between  us,  he  imploringly  looked  up  and  said  :  ''Do  tell  m^ 
doctor  how  long  I  shall  live,  I  can't  last  long."  I  shook  my^ 
head  doubtfully,  when  he  gasped  out  in  tones  of  agonized. 
anxietv: 

'*  I  shan't,  I  w^on't,  I  can't  die  without  telling  you  how  when 
I  worked  vour  and  ilr.  Lvnch's  claim  in  No.  0  I  robbed  vou  of 
nearly  all  your  diamonds  I    Oh  I  doctor,  how  I  have  hoped, 
how  I  have*  prayed  God  to  let  me  live,  to  spare  me  to  work 
again,  to  make  up  the  \vrong  that  I  have  done  you.'' 

Entering  furtiier  into  details  of  how  he  had  been  tempted, 
and  how  he  hoped,  even  if  he  never  could  w^ork  again,  to  repay 
me  out  of  a  remittance*  he  expected  from  Europe,  he  suddenly 
seized  mv  hand  and  in  feeble  accents,  broken  bv  the  death- 
rattle  in  his  throat,  uttered  these  earnest  words  : 


a 


YOU  WILL  F()K(t1VE  MK  TIIOUCiH,  WON'T  YOU  ?" 


Comforting  him  as  well  us  I  could,  1  assured  him  that,  as  far 
as  1  was  concerned,  he  mijj^ht  bury  the  past  in  oblivion.  Xever 
shall  1  forget,  to  my  dying  day,  the  expression  of  intense  re- 
lief which  passed  over  his  anxious  face  and  the  glow  which 
came  again  to  his  pallid  cheek  by  the  assurance  which  I  gave 
hiuL 

As  I  was  rising  to  bid  him  good-nij^ht  he  again  gfrasped  my 
hand  with  bolli  of  his  and  piteimsly  i>xclaimcd  : 

••  Don't,  don't  forget  me,  doctor,  you'll  come,  won't  you,  and 
S(M»  T!H»  lo-morrow  ?"* 

This  1  i)roniis(Ml  him,  although  with  inward  misgiving  that 
his  **  lo-morrow  "  would  never  come. 

Instructing  the  attendant  to  pay  si)ecial  heed  to  the  suf- 
ferer (luring  lh(^  night,  and  again  promising  to  return  at  sun- 
rise, I  trudged  my  weary  way  home. 

Daylight  saw  me  again  at  the  hospital.  Alas  I  Too  late  I 
Xo.  :i  bed  was  empty  I  The  troubled  spirit  had  fled,  its  sins,  I 
trust,  blotted  out  for  ever  bv  a  merciful  and  allwise  God  I 

Yet  the  wn^tch  who  tempted  this  ]>oor  fellow  to  steal  dia- 
monds, the  sneaking  creature  who  made  him  a  thief  and  who 
profited  by  his  thefts,  1  ofttimes  meet  strutting  proudly  about 
with  an  air  of  ])harisaical  honesty,  to  all  outward  appearance 
respectable  and  respected  ! 
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UPTION  OP  THE  COMPANY  AND  SHARK  MANIA  IN  1881. — 
BVENTa  OF  THE  "  Bl'BBI.K  YKAR." — CAUBES  WHICH  BHoroHT 
TUE  MANIA  ABOUT.— WHT  COMPANIES  WERE  riHST  KORHED. 
THE  BARXATO  CO. — TUE  CKNTKAL  CO.— THE  FRANKFORT  MIN'K. 
THK  t'OtiMOPOLITAS  VO. — WOXDEHFrL  ISVKSTMENTS,~SLOW 
RKTUBN  OK  COSFIDSSCE. 


1  HE  "  ten  claim  clause,"  which  was  passed  by  thn  legisla- 
tive council  of  Oi-iciualaiid  Wt-st  under  Governor  Soutliey 
(pifie  clause  Ifi.  Opdinaiici"  lit.  1874).  and  prohibited  any 
^T«on,  firm  or  joint-slock   coni[jaiiy  to  have  rej^istert-d  in  his 
r  in  the  name  of  his  or  their  accredited  agent  at  any 
*  within  six  months,  reckom-d  from  the  date  of  the  proc- 
n  of  a  digging,  more  than  one  claim,  and  after  that 
riod  more  than  ten  claims,  was  brought  forward  by  some 
ptercstfd   invn   as   the   reason   for   the   non-introduciion    of 
n  capital  into  our  digging  operations. 
The  resriniiing  of  this  clause  in  1^7"  (Ordinance  12,  Nov. 
nil)  effected  great  changes,  the  alteration  in  the  law  Uirow. 
£  the  road  open  for  capitalists  to  buyout  small  holdors  in 
■  Kfmbcrl.-y  and  other  minos.  virtually  leading  thv  way  to 
f  ertraordinary  mania  for  company-mongering  and  ahare- 
fing  which  existed  in  18S0  and  188;. 
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The  repeal  of  this  clause,  however,  which  had  never  been 
in  favor  with  capitalists,  because  it  obstructed  them  from 
'* blocking"  claims  in  the  mines,  was  hailed  by  some  with 
delight,  by  others  with  foreboding,  as  the  latter  believed  it  to 
prognosticate  the  approach  of  monopoly  and  the  departure  of 
the  individual  digger.  This  repeal  initiated  a  most  remarkable 
period  in  the  history  of  the  diamond  fields,  in  which  a  mania 
for  company  promoting  and  for  mad  speculation  seized  the 
whole  community,  of  which  a  repetition  is  now  going  on  at 
the  I)e  Kaap  gold  fields.  It  may  not  perhaps  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  tliat  the  inhabitants  of  a  place,  depending  on  a  some- 
what precarious  industry  and  one  of  which  the  proceeds 
are  so  liable  to  fluctuation,  should  be  more  or  less  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  gambling,  nor  is  there  anything  unusual  in 
the  digger  deserting  his  mining  operations  to  endeavor  to  gain 
wealth  in  a  more  rapid  manner  by  speculation.  Such  circum- 
stances have  been  of  fre(iuent  occurrence  in  America  and 
Australia,  where  manv  a  man  who  had  been  unluckv  as  a 
digger,  using  his  acquired  knowledge  has  realized  a  fortune 
by  speculating  in  shares  or  claims. 

In  the  case  of  the  sudden  rise  of  the  share  mania  in  Kini- 
berley,  the  most  extraordinary  point  was  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  place  had  lonec  thrown  off  the  habits  and  appear- 
ance of  a  digging  camp,  and  had  assumed  the  customs  of  a 
settled  town,  while  all  matters  connected  with  share  transac- 
tions were  conducted  in  so  systematic  a  manner  that  the  event 
bore  a  close  resemblance  to  one  of  those  speculative  fevers 
which  occasionally  seize  the  home  Stock  Exchange.  Kimber- 
lev  was  not  alone  in  tliis  novel  excitement ;  the  infection 
spread  throughout  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  share  transactions 
were  eagerly  carried  on  in  all  the  coast  towns,  and  companies 
with  large  capitals  were  also  formed  to  work  the  diamond 
mines  in  the  Free  State,  at  Jagersfontein,  Koffysfontein  and 
( )liphansfontein.  and  half  a  dozen  others  of  which  it  can  now^ 

onlv  be  said 

"  (.Taudet  cofrnomine  terra.'' 

It  is  no  easv  matter  to  fuUv  trace  whv  the  cause  of  this  wild 
desire  for  speculation  seized  upon  the  comnnuiity.  It  has  often 
been  stated  that  it  was  simply  an  endeavor  on  the  part  of 
int(^rested  persons  on  the  diamond  fields  to  defraud  the  outside 
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pblic  and  get  rid  of  their  worthless  property.    Tliis,  however, 
\s  not  the  case,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  many 
k)>Uince»  the  actions  of  promoters  of  companies  were  far  from 
loiiurablc.     A  more  feasible  answer  to  the  question  will  be 
faiid  iu  the  fact  that  for  some  time  past  there  had  existed  in 
pinberley.  companies  which,  although  registered  under  the 
iiiteil  liahility  act,  were  of  a  semi-private  nature;  for  instance, 
"Compagnie  Franfaise"  (French  Diamond  Mining  Com- 
pany) and  the  Cape  Diamond  Mining  Company,  both  of  whicli 
liaJ  been  formed  in  IS?!),  some  three  years  after  the  "  ten  claim 
daitse"  had  been  abolished.     These  umiertakiugs  were  be- 
lieved lo  hv  most  successful,  and  the  general  public  on   the 
Fields  were  eager  to  participate  in  the  profits  of  similar  enter- 
itises.    When  this  desire  became  apparent  there  were  many 
"fcim-holders  who  were  desirous  of  realizing  some  ready 
Wiey,  or  paying  off   some  existing   mortgage,  by  the  sale 
tnstiare  in  their  diamoud  operations,  and  hence  the  creation 
Knew  joint-stock  undertakings. 

I  That  the  first  companies  on  the  Fields,  the  British  and 

(niral,  were  formed  with  a  most  legitimate  object,  it  is  quite 

ppussible  ta  deny,  and  the  reason  for  their  formation  is  most 

iily  to  be  seeu.     As  the  mine  attained  a  greater  dep^li,  the 

[WDRes  of  working  naturally  became  larger;  ekiborale  ma- 

chiiiery  had  to  be  erected,  and  more  European  labor  was  tlieie- 

'"h;  required.     Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  strange 

^^Jltat  many  diggers  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  amalganmte 

^^kltitbetr  neighbors;  moreover,  it  often  occurn/d  tiiat  those 

^^ho  formerly  had  been  actively  employed  in  the  mine  were 

^Htsirous  of  entering  into  other  pursuits,  and  yet  were  not 

^^Klling  to  abandon  all  interest  in  digging  operations  :  conse- 

Hpii-nUy  the  formation  of  joint-stock  companies  naturally  sug- 

Hi|nst«<I  it«e!f  as  a  convenient  way  of  meeting  the  requirements 

■  f  llif  case.     It  was  under  such  circumstances  that  the  first 

'[iipanies  in  Kimberley  were  formed.     The  shares  in  these 

I  [idertakings  very  seldom  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  orig- 

'  rinl  hohlers  and  the  system  gave  every  promise  of  success  ;  it 

-  true  that  there  were  prophets  of  evil,  who  were  ready  even 

1  thoKu  days  to  declare  that  this  step  was  one  on  the  road  to 

,  so  far  as  the  prosperity  of  Kimberley  was  concerned,  yet 

k  time  the  results  of  these  companies  iu  most  cases  proved 
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to  be  unmistakably  satisfactory,  and  it  was  this  bona  fide  suc- 
cess which  encouraged  the  promotion  of  numerous  other 
scliemes  wliich  were  sliortlv  afterward  introduced. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1881  there  existed  about  a  dozen 
companies  in  the  Kimberley  mine,  the  total  capital  of  which 
amounted  roundly  to  two  millions  and  a  half,  and  the  shares 
in  these  undertakings  were  in  the  hands  of  the  most  success- 
ful diggers  on  the  Fields.  These  shares  had  not,  of  course, 
been  purchased  with  cash,  but  every  claim-holder  who  put  his 
claim  ground  into  a  company  received  a  certain  amount  of 
scrip  for  his  property.  It  is  impossible  to  dispute  the  fact  that 
claim  property  had  risen  enormously  in  value  during  the  few 
years  previous  to  ihe  establishment  of  the  first  joint-stock 
undertaking,  and  it  is  manifest  that  if  claims  were  incorpo- 
rated in  a  company  at  a  price  on  which  they  could  yield  a  fair 
dividend,  tliat  price  was  a  perfectly  fair  one.  The  non-success 
of  many  of  tlie  subsequent  undertakings  was  mainly  due  to 
the  fact  that  tlie  ])rom()ters  were  blind  to  this  very  simple 
triitli,  and  had  forgotten,  or  had  never  known,  the  first  prin- 
ciples which  sliould  govern  joint-stock  undertakings.  In  fact 
people  who  would  never  have  dreamed  of  buying  a  share  in  a 
business  at  t'l.ooo,  whicli  would  only  secure  a  return  on  five 
hundred,  invested  freely  in  shares  in  companies,  the  claims  iu 
which  would  have  given  an  admirable  return  on  a  small  capi- 
tal, but  a  very  poor  one,  if  any  at  all,  on  the  enormous  sums  at 
wliieh  th(\v  w(»re  i)ut  in. 

\Vh(Mi  once  tlie  idea  that  the  joint-stock  system  was  the 
most  advantageous  method  for  working  .the  mines  gained  a 
hold  upon  the  eomniunity,  the  excitement  became  intense, 
company  aft(M*  company  was  formed,  and  the  shares  in  every 
case  were  eagerly  taken  u\)  by  the  public.  When  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  undertaking  was  announced,  the  applications 
universally  doubU^d  and  trebled  the  ninnber  of  shares  proposed 
to  be  allotted,  and  in  facta  premium  was  invariably  offered  to 
a  successful  ai)i)licant  for  the  chance  he  had  secured  of  obtain- 
ing: a  share  in  anv  new  venture. 

The  different  lists  for  share  applications  were  filled  with 
marvelous  ra])idity.  and  rtMuained  open  but  a  ver\'  short 
time.     Kl)ilen  Street,  the  "  Rut^^uincampoix  "*  of  Kimberley, 

^  Tlio  ci'l'bratcd  .•^trcMt  iu  Paris  iluriug  (bo  raffo  of  I^aw's  MiBsis->ippi  Hchenn-. 


1  fillvd  from  m6niiu^  to  night  wiili  a  iiimulluuuH  uud  mad- 
voned  crowd.  Thu  various  offices  of  companies  in  formation 
Were  flimpl.v  stormeci,  and  those  who  could  not  get  in  at  the 
»Jt.xir  from  the  pressure  of  thf  crowd,  ilirow  ihwir  appiicatiuns 
for  shares  (to  which  were  attnclied  clieques  and  bank  notes) 
x>lir<>ugh  the  windows,  trusting  to  chance  tliat  they  might  be 
JJicked  up.  It  is  difficult  to  picture  the  eagerness,  the  plots. 
I  lio  rage  of  tlie  excited  inuUitude  hent  ori  securing  tliis.  the 
magic  Hcrip.  which  was  to  make  the  needy  rich  and  the  em- 
l>arrassed  free. 

It  was  astonishing  how  the  mania  seized  on  all  classes  in 
Kiniberley,  from  tlic  liighost  to  the  lowest,  just  as  Law's 
*»cbemc  and  the  South  Sea  bubble  did  during  the  previous 
«;enti)ry ;  how  every  one.  doctors  and  lawyers,  masters  and 
ftservanift,  shop-keepers'  and  workmen,  men  of  the  pen  and 
nivii  of  the  sword,  magistrates  and  1.  D.  B.'s,  Englishmen  nnd 
:f  preigners,  rushed  wildly  into  the  wonderful  game  of  specu- 
tion. 
One  financial  agent  told  me  he  floated  five  companies  in 
I  weeks,  viz,:  The  Fry's  OuUy'  Du  Toit's  Pun;  the  De 
Beer's  Central.  De  Beer's:  the  linrnalo  Co..  Kimberley ;  the 
J-'rere  C'o..  De  Beer's:  and  the  Globe  Co.,  Du  Toit's  Pan;  and 
Shal  although  the  capital  required  for  the  five  companies  was 
(l,oui»only.  yet  £1,230.1)1)0  passed  througli  his  hands  in  the 
t  time  I  have  mentioned. 
I  Business  of  every  kind  was  neglected,  mining  operations 
a  all  but  suspended,  the  sole  topic  being  the  share  market 
th«  profits  to  be  mode  there.  Many  made  unexpected 
nes,  and  realized  in  a  few  montlis  gains  lurgor  than  those 
lole  lifetime  of  work  and  economy  could  liavo  procuretl 
liad  they  continued  their  oi-dinary  pursuits.  Under 
a  cinnimstiinces  it  was  only  natui'al  that  many  owners  of 
rthlees  ground  took  advantage  of  the  general  excitement 
1  companies  which  had  hardly  tlie  remotest  possibility 
»>S8  ;  it  was  evident  that  it  mattered  very  little  to  the 
I  public,  or  the  majority  at  all  events,  what  the  com- 
r  WB8.  what  the  value  of  the  claims  might  be  or  when^ 
r  were  pitnated.  so  long  as  it  was  a  diamond-mining  com- 
»■  it  was  quite  sufficient  to  command  public  favor.  The 
'  i  bought  shares  in  the  diamond-mining  companivs  as 
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to-day  they  are  doing  in  the  gold  companies,  not  to  obtain 
dividends  on  their  capital  invested,  but  for  purposes  of  pure 
speculation. 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  instances  of  bogus  company 
promoting  which  ever  came  under  notice  was  the  impositioO 
attempted  at  a  farm  named  Frankfort,  situated  in  the  Fr©^ 
State,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Kimberley. 

This  farm  was  prospected,  diamonds  found  (?),  a  mine  sur^ 
veyed,  claims  given  out,  dams  dug,  shafts  sunk  and  machinery 
erected,  simply  to  bolster  up  a  gigantic  swindle,  which  but> 
for  the  outspoken  opinion  of  a  surveyor  named  Kitto  woulcJ- 
have  been  foisted,  througli  a  well  known  European  firm,  whc^ 
merely  awaited  liis  report,  on  the  English  public  for  £450,000^ 
To  assist  in  gulling  home  investors  an  American  adventurer^ 
was  actually  sent  to  England  with  a  parcel  of  beautiful  dia- 
monds, certified  by  affidavit  to  have  been  found  in  this  mine,, 
in  order  that  those  concerned  in  introducing  the  scheme  t(^ 
the  public  might  give  visible  and  tangible  proof  of  the  enor- 
mous value  of  the  property  which  they  had  for  disposal.     Mr. 
Kitto's  report,  however,  decided  the  fate  of  what  he  terms- 
**  one  of  the  most  shameful  swindles  ever  attempted." 

Manv  a  lauerhable  storv  is  told  of  how  diamonds  were 
turned  out  of,  or — to  be  more  accurate — put  into  this  mine.^ 
One  probable  investor  on  going  down  a  shaft  to  examine  the 
ground  at  the  bottom  had  a  hail-storm  of  little  diamonds 
showered  on  him  (some  of  which  lit  on  the  brim  of  his  hat) 
which  were  meant  for  him  to  unearth  in  the  loose  ground  at 
the  bottom.  This  wonderful  discoverv  of  the  diamond's  new 
*'  locate ''  did  not  tend  to  increase  this  gentleman's  opinion  of 
the  proflfered  investment  I  On  another  occasion  an  astute  ma- 
tron interest(Hl  in  the  swindle  roundlv  bullied  her  servants  for 
their  carelessness  in  finding  only  seven  diamonds  instead  of 
eight,  with  which  she  had  ''salted"  the  wash-uj 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  **  best  laid  schemes  of  mice 
and  men  gang  aft  agley,''  the  bubble  burst,  and  the  proprie- 
tors of  this  w^onderful  mine  allowed  the  knoNvledge  of  its 
startlin.<2;  richness  to  sink  into  oblivion,  and  found  consolation 
and  su})port  in  ministering  lo  tlie  bodily  wants  of  those  whom 
business  or  pleasure  took  to  that  worked-out  and  forsaken 
Golconda. 


As  another  example  of  how  tliingH  were  managed  in  those 
<!a.TS  wh«ii  the  share  mania  was  at  its  height,  I  may  mention 
iWcase  of  a  well-known  citizen  .who  concinved  the  happy 
idea  of  putting  into  a  company  certain  claims  in  the  Bulfou- 
toin  mine  which  were  then  in  his  possession.  These  claims 
were  twenty- six  and  one-lialf  in  number,  and  the  services  of 
ineDergetic  promoter  (who  was  to  be  paid  £500  if  he  pushed 
liie  company  through)  having  been  secured,  a  prospectus 
[iitliily  written  was  submitted  to  several  well-known  men  who 
agreed  to  become  provisional  directors.  The  capital  of  the 
Kftanpany  was  stipulated  to  be  £30,000,  in  0,000  shares  of  £5 
:li.  of  whicli  El  was  payable  on  application,  a.  similar  sum 
D  be  paid  on  allotment.  The  vendor,  however,  reserved  ;i.000 
•bares  for  hinmelf.  so  that  only  3,000  were  offered  to  the  public. 
Tlie  landua  opemndi  of  floating  this  company  was  somewhat 
.iiique.  it  was  known  that  locally  the  company  could  not  go 
iliw>ugh,  as  the  unkind  assertion  that  "  half  of  the  ground 
1 II'  in  the  street "  was  generally  believed,  but  that  difficulty 
;lie  diplomatic  promoter  overcame  by  sending  copies  of  the 
jTiispfTtus  to  agents  in  the  Colony  and  Natal  fully  a  week  hv- 
fitro  it  was  allowed  to  see  the  light  of  day  on  the  Fields.  This 
turnetl  out  to  be  a  rather  clever  dodge,  for,  before  its  publico- 
lioii  in  the  local  prints,  the  secretary  had  in  his  possession 
itlioii-nt  applications  by  wire,  the  forms  for  wliicli  duly 
-  i^ned  afterward  came  to  hand,  to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
tuif^iiy.  Locally  there  were  but  few  applications.  The  first 
intAlnii-ntof  the  company,  however,  was  only  just  subscribed 
irand  the  (^hare  allotment  made,  when  the  collapse  in  the 
tiare  market  took  place.  What,  however,  is  a  singular  thing 
::  refcrtmce  to  this  company  is,  that  the  money  paid  on  appli- 
iiion  and  that  paid  on  allotment,  which  must  have  amounted 

■  some  thousands  of  pounds,  has  never  yet  been  accounted 

■  r    The  directors  fell  away  one  by  one,  no  work  wasdoneor 
1  ..icliinery  ordered,  and  eventually  the  vendor  became  his  own 

lairmiut.  directors  secretary,  trustee,  manager  and  the  gen- 
.-.i]  miiilum  in  parvo  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Diamond  Mining 
'  impany,  Bulfontein  mine  I  It  has  transpired  that  the  share- 
Idore*  money  had  not  even  been  devoted  to  paying  the 
■  nwiB  i.n  the  claims,  for  I  find  that  up  to  Feb.  1887.  there 
-  ;ir;  ;miounl  dutf  to  tile  London  and  South  African  Explo- 
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ration  Company  (Umitetl)  of  iJ.OOfi  for  licenses  on  the  claima 
from  Sept.  Isl,  1S80.  Wlieii  this  company  was  introduced  to 
tile  public,  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  prospectus  read  as  follows] 

"  The  well-known  and  regiilitr  returns  of  the  Bulfonteia  mine  are  pri 
verbiul,  and  most  of  the  coupaiii^s  recently  formed  &ta  very  umch  bigbi 
rate  per  claim,  are  even  now  at  a  reBiwctable  premium  ;  which,  conpla 
wilh  the  tact  that  all  difficulties  and  obHtruptlons  liavln^  beeD  removi 
by  the  settlement  arrived  at  iietween  the  clAim-hoIdere  generally  and  t^ 
London  and  South  Afdcan  Exulonitirin  Company  (limited),  the 
ional  directoni  have  idl  confi-dence  in  the  future  ot  this  oouipany.'' 

Although  the  vendor  then  stated  that  a  settlement  had  been 
arrived  at.  yet  in  March,  ISS-t,  when  sued  by  tlie  London  and 
South  African  Exploration  Company  for  the  rent  which  waa 
due  to  them,  this  gentleman  pleaded  that  the  company  had  tiO 
title  !  Either  his  first  statement  in  the  prospectus  or  his  1 
in  pleading  must  have  been  audacious  in  the  extreme. 

The  Loudon  and  South  African  Exploration  Company  with- 
drew from  the  case,  probably  to  bring  it  on  again  at  a  iatel 
period.*  Some  share-holders  are  asking  what  has  become  o; 
the  money,  and  whether  the  company  should  not  be  force* 
into  liquidation,  that  the  matter  may  be  fully  inquired  inta, 
The  promoter  of  the  company  was  never  fully  paid,  and  man; 
outstanding  accounts  were  never  settled. 

The  floating  of  this  company  and  its  subsequent  histor] 
forms  a  novel  of  itself,  and  is  another  proof  of  the  loose  maU' 
ner  in  which  important  business  involving  thousands  o; 
pounds  was  transacted. 

This  was  indeed  a  time  when  a  visitor  to  Kimberley  couk 
not  help  being  struck  with  the  remarkable  amount  of  buRi 
ness,  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  which  was  transacted  i 
place  so  lately  a  mere  desert.  As  I  have  already  mentioue< 
the  streets  were  thronged  with  an  eager  crowd,  all  engagt-< 
in  the  same  pursuit,  the  purchase  or  sale  of  shares  ;  a  pursui 
which  each  one  firmly  believed  to  be  the  high  road  to  fortune; 
Well-nigh  every  conveyance  which  arrived  on  the  Pieldi 
brought  new  comers,  anxious  to  share  in  the  supposed  goo( 
fortune,  all  the  hotels  were  crowded,  and  from  every  driukiiif 

•Tbe  Smith  Alrtau  KTpInnUIOD  Oompiia;  dtd  Ihli  In  Ibe  «irlj  iwjt  of  Uila  Jeu, 
CUM  mr  J  Inuinat  mt  tliE  rule  ot  6  per  cauL  from  tbe  aiituDilvit. 
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mit^ht  be  hmnl  the  popping  of  champagne  corks;  for 

:y  speculators  were  lavish  with  their  raoney.  belipving  as 

y  did   that  they   had     hit  on   an   inexliauBlibiw   mine  of 

iltii.  Diggers  who  hail  liit)R-r[o  soarcely  managed  to  make 

ends  mt^et  now  imagined   Iheiuselves  wealtliy,  as  their 

IS  had  been  put  into  companies  at  a  price  .sufficient  bo 

)  them  comfoitable  for  life;  raeu  who  befort'  had  b*N?n 

leot«d  to  work  bard  for  five  or  six  pouiidii  a  week  secured 

tlUons  as  maiiugcrs  of  companies  witli  comparatively  eaor- 

»us  Halaries.  clerks  and  shopmen  became  secretaries,  and 

Twsumed  all  the  dignity  of  their  new  positions,  and  lawyers 

t^n-  employed  day  and  nig)il.  drawing  up  agrucmuiils  and 

list  deeds.     The   insatiate   thirst   for  spetmlatiun   wub   not 

Lvled  by  the  opportunity  afforded  of  drinking  fortune's  drams 

t  mining  ventures  alone.  Althougli  ll^i  of  t)ie.sti  were  floated, 

•  ■t  some  Bcore  of  other  schemes  were  thrown  out  as  baits  to 

iitch  the  unwary  invesl<ir.     Brick,  coal,  laumlry,  transport. 

ronmongiiry.   labor  supply,   theatres,   clubs,    hotels.   aTated 

vator-*,  in  fact  the  prosecution  of  every  conceivable  iniluhiry 

■■■■■■'■■    hanged  from  private  hands  to  those  of  managers  and 

'    ''-,  acme  directors  becoming  VL-ritable  "guinea  pigs," 

,    uig  SL'ats  at  as  many  as  from  len  to  fifteen  boards  at 

tl.t  s.mn'  time. 

Extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that 
hi  six  mouths  the  nominal  cupitui  of  the  diamond  mining 
coinpauios  rose  from  two  niiUionsandahalf  to  over  eight,  and 
tilt'  Companies  in  number  from  half  a  dozen  to  sevenly-one  ; 
oftiiesf  thirteen  existed  in  the  Kimbcrley  mine,  with  a  total 
^I'itil.if  £2.085.000;  figbleen  nl  Du  Toit's  Pan.  with  a  capital 
"'  t3,;'00.75O.  De  Bet.-rs  hud  thiriot-n  companies,  whose  united 
wpitnl  was  £1,334,10(1,  while  at  Bulfontein  then-  were  sixteen 
*'tli  lUe  more  moderate  sum  of  £871, 100.  In  addition  to  these 
ttere  were  about  eleven  companies  formed  to  wort  theoutsirt* 
"liiifis.  and  the  capital  required  for  this  purpose  was  estinmted 
^«£0-«,000.  Some  ide.ior  the  large  scale  ou  which  it  wa-s  pro- 
to  conduct  these  uperutious  may  be  formed  from  tho 
that  the  total  sum  proposed  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase 
lBAchJnur>-  was  no  less  than  £060.7'X).  Taking  all  these 
into  consideration,  it  does  not  require  very  grrut 
ic«  ID  the  art  of  flmmce  to  realize  that  the  community 
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of  Kimberley  was  playing  at  a  very  dangerous  game,  and 
one)  which  wouhi  sooner  or  later  be  attended  with  verj 
serioUB  results.  Nor  did  the  danger  lie  only  in  the 
that  Kimberley  speculated  far  beyond  its  capital,  from  thi 
commencement  to  the  end  the  hastily  formed  companie 
had  but  little  chance  of  success,  their  very  trust  deeds  beini 
irregular.  Again,  the  greed  of  the  promoters  exhausted  thi 
funds  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  developnieot  < 
the  property,  claims  were  put  in  at  a  price  which  rendered  ti 
payment  of  any  but  the  most  paltry  dividends  impossibl 
whilst  the  favoritism  and  nepotism  of  directors  caused  inef 
ficient  men  to  be  appointed  to  posts  the  occupants  of  whicl 
should  have  had  the  utmost  possible  practical  experience, 

AH  this  ought  to  have  been  clear  to  the  old  residents  on  Ihi 
Fields,  but  for  some  unaccountable  reason  they  seemed  blini 
for  the  time  to  all  principles  of  common  sense;  the  Kimberle; 
investor— 1  mean,  of  course,  the  bonajide  investor  and  not  thi 
mere  speculator  in  shares — seemed  to  throw  his  jiidgraeti 
aside  altogether,  and  apparently  believed  that  the  "boniuiza' 
from  which  lie  was  to  derive  his  future  wealth  was  to  be  founi 
in  the  ground,  which,  as  he  might  have  known,  had  scarce!; 
paid  for  working  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  digger,  an< 
could  not  be  expected,  even  with  the  command  of  improves 
and  costly  machinery  which  capital  could  secure,  to  pay  evei 
decent  dividends. 

For  many  months,  until  June  1881,  in  fact,  shares  con 
tinned  to  advance  in  price  to  the  most  absurd  premiums.  an< 
the  most  outrageous  reports  were  taken  as  truths,  while  tin 
influx  of  a  considerable  amount  of  money  from  colonial  invea 
tors  aided  in  fanning  the  breeze,  which  wafted  the  place  oi 
the  rocks  and  breakers  of  flnancial  distress. 

The  first  check  which  the  mania  received  was  given  by  th( 
sudden  action  taken  by  the  local  banks.  The  managers  a 
these  institutions  had  given  way  to  the  general  excitemeni 
and  in  fact  had  conduced  to  it  by  freely  advancing  money  oi 
all  kinds  of  bogus  paper,  and  now  they  suddenly  became  alivi 
to  the  fact  that  the  security  of  the  scrip  of  mining  com.' 
panies  miglit  not  be  so  sound  as  at  first  sight  it  appeared  to  bi 
and  refused,  for  the  future,  to  make  any  advances  on  tliil 
cla.s8  of  property. 
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I  A  loud  cry  of  indignation  was  immediately  raised  from 

y  quarter.  Ppeculators  who  had  been  purchasing  heavily 

ort;;a^ii)g  their  shares  to  purchase  more,  and  who  now 

i  that  their  system  would  receive  a  fatal  blow,  naturally 

plained  of  these,  as  they  termed  them.  "  arbitrary  and 

iuilicious  proceedings  ''  on  the  part  of  the  financial  institu- 

bs. 

By  slow  degrees  the  mania  abated,  at  last  share-holders 
rummenced  to  realize  the  fact  that  they  had  invested  beyond 
iheir  means,  and  what  made  the  matter  more  serious  they 
J'fflnd  it  impossible  to  sell  at  anything  like  the  price  at  which 
tlKv  had  purchased.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  was  a 
material  fall  in  nearly  all  classes  of  shares.  In  spite,  however, 
of  the  tightness  in  the  local  money  market,  the  community  by 
H"  means  lost  entire  confidence  m  their  pet  schemes.  TobIiow 
;lie  justness  of  these  opinions,  I  will  mention  one  company  in 
^^Vlicular.  the  "Barnato."  This  was  the  smallest  company 
^Bf  the  Kimberley  mine,  consisting  of  four  claims  only,  and 
^^■B  introduced  to  the  public  in  March,  1881,  at  the  enormous 
HHm  (if  £i5.\)(>n  a  claim,  with  an  addition  of  £15.000  for  worfc- 
ine expenses,  almost  double  the  value  put  by  any  other  com- 
jiiiuy  on  their  claims.  The  application  list  for  shares  wa« 
"["■n  for  an  hour  only,  when  the  required  capital  was  sub- 
wribed  for  twice  over,  and  in  two  days  the  shares  were  at 
'«enty-five  per  cent,  premium,  at  which  price  they  changed 
J  iiiiis  freely.  The  faith  of  the  investors  in  this  company's 
^iian;s  was  fully  borne  out.  During  the  succeeding  eighteen 
'iiunlhs  (before  the  company's  claims  were  covered  over  with 
r">-f|  it  actually  paid  dividends  on  this  exorbitant  capital  to 
:  ii;  lune  of  thirty-one  per  cent.,  distributing  among  its  share- 
r  Iders  no  less  a  sum  than  iSS.CoO.  The  Central  Company 
■  -■>  paid  in  dividends  during  the  first  three  quarters  after  its 
:  rmation  fifty -one  per  cent.,  reaching  a  grand  total  during 
•~  first  two  and  a  half  years  of  some  eighty  per  cent.,  the 
amount  in  figures  amounting  to  £331.985,  ISs.  Cd,  But  tlie 
uority  of  companies  never  paid  any  dividend  at  all  for 
mr*.  and  some  are  even  now  not  out  of  debt, 
■When  it  became  apparent  that  the  place  had  not  a  sufH- 
Bl  amount  of  capital  to  support  its  enormous  number  of 
fling  undertakings,  many  plans  were  formed  for  the  Intro- 
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(luction  of  capital  from  Europe,  and  in  the  hope  of  this  object 
meeting  with  a  successful  issue,  speculators  still  continued  to 
buy  and  sell  shares,  but  as  time  went  on  and  it  became  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  hope  of  any  benefit  being  derived  from 
this  source  must  be  abandoned,  the  value  of  scrip  gradually 
became  lower  and  lower,  until  at  last  in  many  cases  it  was  all  1 
but  nil,  and  where  there  were  calls  unpaid  a  minus  quantity. 

The  d(*cline  in  the  value  of  shares  in  the  market  was  eno^ 
mouo.     Central  shares  in  the  Kimberley  mine,  which  had  an 
easy  sale   in  March,   ls81,  at  £400*  per  share  were  in  1884 
almost   unsalable  at  £25.      Rose  Innes  shares  which  were 
sought  after  at  £53  sank  to  £5,  and  a  similar  fall  also  occurred 
in  the  shares  of  all  the  companies  in  the  other  mines  of  the 
province.     In  the  mines  of  the  Free  State  the  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  shares  was  more  extraordinary  still.  An  instance 
I  well  remember.     A  friend  of  mine  after  years  of  application 
to  business,  combined  with  indomitable  perseverance,  amassed 
a  large  fortune,  wiien  he  was  tempted  to  speculate  in  the 
Koffyfontein  mine,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  during 
tlie  months  of  June  and  July,  1881.     He  bought  during  the 
height  of  the  mania  1/^00  Koffyfontein  shares  at  £28  each, 
wiiich  were  afterward  within  two  years  realized  in  his  estate) 
at  (kl  a  share.     He  thus  lost  ovt^r  £30,000  on  the  one  venture- 
This  was  far  from  being  an   unparalleled  instance  of  mei^ 
being  completely  ruined  by  the  unprecedented  fall  which  tooV 
place  in  shares  at  tliat  time.     Though  the  diamond  mania  di^ 
not  convey  such  widespread  disaster  as  the  South  Sea  bubbl  ^ 
or  the  ^lississippi  scheme,  yc^t  it  will  be  years  before  the  effect 
of  the  South  African  '*  bubble  year"  of  1881  is  forgotten. 

On  the  time  arriving  when  dividends  were  expected  to  b^ 
declared,  in  but  very  few  instances  were  the  directors  able  Xc:- 
do  so.  Ground  which  had  yielded  w^ell  in  the  hands  of  pri^ 
vate  owners  often  proved  entirely  unremunerative  under  th^ 
joint-stock  system,  and  the  reason  of  this  was  evident;  th^ 
digger  when  working  on  his  own  account  required  no  office^ 
with  a  highly  paid  staff  ;  he  was  his  own  manager  and  secre^ 
tary,  he   hx^ked  keenly  after  his  own  interests,  and  would^ 

*  A  £in>at  chariL:*'  Iim*  si^'iiTi  t:ik«Mi  jilaco.  Tlio  Rose  Innos  lia«»  boon  Inooqioratod  witli  the  Cpn-^ 
tral.  ;iii(l  tlif  sliuif.-.  (»i  till'  lati*  r  ««nnpan>  in  the  Hpring  of  lHS(i  w«?ro  soiling  at  about  £!<*/).  thought 
uiiif  or  ton  luoiJtliH  pirviously  they  were  down  as  low  as  £20,  and  no  demanil  even  at  that. 
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never  have  dreamed  of  trusting  the  most  vital  matters  in  his 
business  to  a  possibly  incompetent  servant. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that,  generally  speaking,  the  company 
system  had  proved  a  failure,  but  little  attempt  was  made  to 
mend  matters.  Things  drifted  from  bad  to  worse,  until  at  last 
Kimberley  entered  on  the  worst  financial  crisis  that  it  had 
ever  experienced.  The  companies  with  few  exceptions  were 
more  ur  less  in  difficulties.  Pressed  for  their  liabilities  bv  the 
banks,  they  had  in  turn  to  put  the  greatest  pressure  on  such 
shareholders  as  had  not  paid  all  the  instalments  on  their 
shares,  and  in  very  many  cases  their  action  was  useless,  as 
the  shareholders  were  unable  to  meet  the  demands  made  on 
them.  The  consequence  was  that  the  companies  had  to  go 
into  liquidation  and  work  in  the  mines  came  to  a  partial  stand- 
still.    Kimberley  was  no  longer  the  Kimberley  of  the  jiast. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  in  its  rash  and  reckless  specula- 
tion Kimberley  was  almost  guilty  of  financial  suicide,  for  not 
only  was  an  all  but  fatal  blow  given  to  the  industry  which 
supported  the  place,  but  all  confidence  in  its  resources  was 
for  a  time  destroyed  in  the  minds  of  its  colonial  neighbors  and 
the  home  investing  public.  The  good,  sound  investments, 
yielding  large  returns,  to  be  made  here,  would  startle  the 
quiet  folk  who  are  satisfied  with  the  "three  per  cents."  As 
SLXi  instance  of  the  dividend  paying  capacity  of  some  companies 
some  months  ago,  I  cannot  help  mentioning  the  Elma  at  Old 
De  Beers  ;  in  November,  188.*].  the  market  value  of  its  £10  paid- 
up  shares  was  from  1^1  shillings  to  20  shillings,  when  with 
£0od  management  in  less  than  eight  months  it  paid  a  monthly 
^lividend  averaging  from  two  to  three  per  cent,  or  for  the 
investor  who  was  lucky  enough  to  buy  in  at  the  low  prices,  at 
"the  rate  of  3G0  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  fact  of  Griqualnnd  with  its  incalculable  mineral  wealth 
^ing  now  united  to  the  colony  by  the  line  of  railway  opened 
*t  the  end  of  18S*>.*  the  knowled*^e  that  owing  to  this  the  cost 
of  the  production  of  diamonds  must  be  vastly  diminished. 
together  with  the  lessening  of  theft,  which  the  extension  of 


Tlie  ■oundiMM  of  tho  invfHtiiir-nt  of  monry  in  dtir  Iii:iuti>iiil  Mining  srrii>  uiulrr  the  ilimiu 
I  cost  of  wotklng.  owliii;;  to  tin-  oxtt>n]«ioii  uf  thr  railway.  th«*  iiii*n':iHi>il  rare  takoii  in  thr  Ki-arch 
de|artineot»  mud  conntHiucntly   inrnMwtl  yii-M  of  illuittonds   han  lict'h    lah-ly   nituii   takfn 
of  by  Euroitean  raiiitaliHti*,  au<l  at  thu  pn'M'Ut  tlmo   I   have  ui-vcr,  fiir  yoarv,  known  th  ; 
In  a  more  proapemim  condition. 
U 
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the  Diamond  Trade  Act  to  the  colony  and  the  re-enactmeBt 
of  a  similar  ordinance  by  the  government  of  the  Free  Stale 
must  produce,  will  tend  to  give  a  spurt  to  digging  operatioiiii 
I  shall  next  treat  of  the  political  stages  through  which  tiie 
Diamond  Fields  have  passed  from  their  discovery  to  the 
present  time. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 


XAB:,Y  HISTOKY  op  the  diamond  FIELI>S  under  ADAM  KOK, 
CORNELIUS  KOK.  "  DAM  KOK,"  ANDREAS  AND  NICHOLAS  WA- 
'ERBOBK. — THE  DIAMOND  FIELDS  AND  THEIR  OOVEKNMKNTS. — 
rHB  HOISTINH  OF  THE  ItRITISH  FLAG. — THE  RBATK  AWARD. — 
(D8H  FROM  THE  RIVER  TO  THE  DRY  DIGQINOS. — PNIKL  DE- 
IBUTSIl. — THE  COMMENCEMENT  OP  DIAMOND  STEALING, — 
L'DQE  LYNCH  PUTS  IS  AS  APPEARANCE. — DISCOVERY  OF  THE 
UHBBRLKY  MINE. — BRITISH  RULE  PROCLAIMED. — FREE  STATE 
iOUBTS  CLOSED. 


i  writing  ao  far  about  the  Diamond  Fields,  their  past 
nnd  present  condition,  the  climate,  the  geology,  and  the 
peculiar  crime  ami  legislation  there  existing,  1  will  now 
to  the  early  history  uf  a  region  which,  if  it  had  not  been 
ie  wonderful  discovery  of  diamonds,  would  yet  have  been 
tome  of  the  half-caate  Oriqna,  the  indolent  Bailapiii,  the 
ftuding  Koranna,  the  pigmy  Bushman  or  the  pioneer  Boer, 
riqualand  We»t.  the  olTicial  name  of  this  part  of  South 
.,  is  Ixjunded  N,  E.  by  the  Cape  Colony,  S.  by  the  Orange 
T,  N.  by  Bcchuana  Land,  E.  by  the  Orange  Free  State, 
W,  by  the  Kalahari  Desert, 

he  chief  inhabitants,  the  Qriquas,  are  a  mixed  race,  many 
I  half-castes,  who  cam©  from  the  Cape  Colony  and 


settled  near  the  Orange  Rivfi-  under  Adam  Kok  {himself  a 
half-caste,  hie  fathnr  being  a  Dutch  Boer  and  bis  mother  a 
Hottentot  slave)  in  1705,  who  in  course  of  time  resigned  his 
chieftainsliip  to  liis  sou  Cornelius.  Cornelius  Kok.  being 
absent  from  his  people  for  some  time,  during  wiiich  he  visited 
Lord  Caledon  in  Capetown,  found,  on  his  return  in  1810,  the 
Griquas  settled  down  and  his  son,  "Dam  Kok,"  reigning  in 
bis  stead.  Dam  Kok,  becoming  restless  about  this  time.  left 
Uriqua  Town  in  ISIO.  dying  subsequently  at  Philippolis  in 
1S37.  Andreas  Waterboer,  formerly  a  schoolmaster  and 
preacher  under  the  London  missionaries  at  Griqua  Town  was, 
after  "  Dam  Kok  "  left  the  district,  unanimously  chosen  chief, 
and  bis  appointment  was  confirmed  in  IS'23  hy  Lord  Charles. 
Somerset,  governor  of  the  Cape.  Andreas  Waterboer  thi 
Bet  about  redressing  wrongs,  was  both  well-intentioned  and 
useful  to  the  British  government,  being  a  "friendly  and  sin- 
cere ally."  as  wfllas  hospitable  and  open-hearted  to  all  visitors. 
and  by  these  means  so  consolidated  his  power  that  he  received 
a  special  recognition  in  tlie  shape  of  a  silver  medal,  which  was 
Bent  hi  ui  hy  Lurd  Charles  Somerset.  Xot  with  standing  tli 
although  hacked  up  by  the  English  government  and  SirQeorge 
Catiicart,  he  was  continually  worried  by  land  disputes  with 
Cornelius  Kok  (whom,  in  ISSS,  he  had  deposed  from  his  oflice- 
of  provisional  captain)  until  his  death  on  Dec.  lyth,  185i,  re- 
lieved him  from  further  trouble.  His  son,  Nicholas,  who  waa 
then  quite  a  boy,  succeeded  him.  Troubles  increased,  the 
English  abandoned  the.  sovereigntj'  (now  the  Orange  Free 
State)  in  February  1854,  and  Nicholas  Waterboer  hemmed  in, 
on  the  one  side  by  the  Transvaal  and  on  the  other  by  the  Orange 
Free  State,  formally  appointed  David  Arnot,  on  Sept.  Isl,  ISCa, 
to  act  as  his  agent,  which  he  had  in  reality  been  for  some 
years.  Long  before  even  diamonds  were  discovered,  the 
Orange  Free  State  bad  insisted  that  there  could  be  no  question 
as  to  their  right  to  all  the  country  between  the  Orange  and  the- 
Vaal  Rivers,  but  as  the  district  was  of  little  value,  no  special 
steps  had  been  taken  by  that  government  to  insist  on  their  so- 
called  rights. 

When  the  first  diamond  was  found  in  1809,  and  attention, 
consequently  drawn  to  the  discovery,  as  I  have  before  stated, 
the  banks  of  the  Vaal  became  peopled  with  diggers  and  pros- 


il 
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purchased  Adam  Kok's  rights  with  the  land  in  question.  The 
misunderstanding  resulting  between  the  English  government 
and  the  Orange  Free  State,  ending  in  the  former  giving  the 
latter  a  compensation  of  £00,000,  I  shall  more  fully  explain 
further  on,  but  I  may  say  here  that  Nicholas  Waterboer  is  a 
living  example  of  the  care  (?)  bestowed  by  the  English  gov- 
ernment, as  a  rule,  upon  those  aborigines  it  may  take  under 
its  fostering  care.  Nicholas  Waterboer,  formerly  the  undis- 
turbed possessor  of  this  valuable  tract  of  country,  now  ekes 
out  a  miserable  existence  at  Griqua  Town,  having  parted  with 
his  country,  the  farms  allotted  to  him  mortgaged,  his  pension 
swallowed  up  by  hungry  creditors,  ruined  both  in  body  and 
estate,  a  drunkard  and  virtually  a  pauper  I  I  endeavored  both 
in  the  Griqualand  West  legislature  and  in  the  Cape  house  of 
assembly  to  obtain  some  information  respecting  this  poor 
chief  and  the  ultimate  destination  of  his  pension,  but  without 
success. 

Any  one  asked  to  describe  the  policy  of  governments  in  the- 
diamond  fiehls  under  the  British  flag  would  give  no  better  an- 
swer than  '*  making  pie-crust  promises.''  That  was  the  policy 
of  the  first  representative  of  British  rule  **  under  instruction,'' 
and  it  has  continued  to  be  the  most  marked  characteristics  of 
his  successors.  Every  new  *'hand"  that  has  been  intrusted 
with  the  reins  of  government  started  on  his  career  by  revers- 
ing the  policy  of  his  predecessors  and  making  i)romises,  which, 
if  he  ever  meant  to  keep,  he  revoked  shamelessly  and  reck- 
lessly, either  to  gratify  his  own  cai)rice  for  party  purposes,  or 
under  the '*  instruction  "  of  the  imperial  nominee,  whose  seat 
is  iixed  in  Capetown,  and  who  puppet-like  moves  according 
to  **  wire."  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  diamond  fields  have  occasionally  become  furious 
and  uncontrollable.  The  facts  of  the  diamond  field  history 
si)eak  for  themselves.  Early  in  ISTl  there  was  a  flutter 
amongst  the  i)oi)ulation  digging  for  diamonds  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Yaal,  occasioned  by  tlie  announcementthat  Mr.  John 
Campbell,  an  ofHcial  of  the  Cape  government,  had  arrived  at 
Pniel  to  be  Britisli  resident,  to  represent  British  rule  under  the 
Union  Jack,  to  administer  law  and  order,  and  to  keep  off  at 
arms-lengtli  the  two  neigliboring  states,  who  were  bent  on 
getting  the  territorial  rights  in  their  own  hands;  the  Free  State 
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iming  all  the  laud  on  the  uear,  and  the  Transvanl  that  mi 
off-side  of  the  river, 
'he  English  were  jubilant,  the  Dutch  furious,    ilr.  Cainp- 

tlid  noi  venture  to  hoist  the  Bag  on  the  Puiel  side,  for  Mr. 
Iter.  (I  sul)ji.-ct  of  the  Free  State,  was  already  sitting  there 
tlie  representative  of  the  Free  State  and  holding  mag- 
rial  office  under  the  flag  of  that  republic.  Tht>  great  mass 
le  population  moreover  (which  at  that  time  could  not  have 
I  less  thau  i;,otMj  souls)  was  Dutch,  the  proportion  being 
it  two  to  oue.     The  Klipdrift  bank  of  the  river  was  peo- 

chiefly  by  Englishmen  who  were  determined  to  hold  Uie 
[lory  on  which  they  hud  settled  against  all  comers;  to  pre- 

e  their  nationality;  to  pay  no  tribute  to  any  Dutch  slate, 

to  secure  their  i)09ition  by  the  aid  of  British  rule;80  that, 
>n  Mr.  Campbell  arrived,  they  were  quite  ready  to  welcome 

and  to  rally  round  the  British  flag. 
A  number  of  diggers  went  across  the  river  to  Pniel  to  es- 
iHr,  Campbell  across  the  Vaal.and  all  who  did  not  do  so 
rmbled  at  the  lauding  place  on  the  Klipdrift  side  to  receive 
L  He  landed  in  Klipdrift  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  populace ; 
xweusiou  was  formed  to  accompany  him  to  his  quarters. 

when  a  day  or  two  after  he  met  the  diggers  he  was  us 
[iflc  of  promises  as  a  bramble  is  of  blackberries. 
LU  the  diggers'  committees  then  in  existence  bowed  down 
lim.  and  he  assured  them  that  no  private  right  either  to 
)  or  to  claims  was  to  be  disturbed,  that  British  titles  would 
immediately  given  to  those  who  had  obtained  land  either 
^ant  or  purchase  from  the  chiefs  or  their  agents,  and  that 
law  would  be  ndminisiereil  precisely  as  in  every  other  part 
tsr  Majesty's  dominions.  Three  commissioners,  Messrs.  H. 
rker,  F.  Orpen  and  Buyskes,  were  appointed  by  proclama- 
1  to  deal  with  tlie  land,  holding  their  appointments  from 

high  commissioner,  and  all  parties  holding  documents 
nriuglhem  to  have  land  claims  were  requested  to  send  them 
it  ouoe  to  the  commissioners,  so  that  they  might  have  titles 
Blituted  for  them. 

The  territory  at  this  time  no  more  belonged  to  the  British 
ernment  than  it  did  to  the  Mikado.  Nicholas  Waterboer, 
i^ief  of  the  Oriquas,  had  it  is  true  tendered  his  rights  to 
Britisb  government,  but  that  government  had  not  come  to 
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terms  or  closed  with  him.  There  were  disputes  between  Wa- 
tei'boer  and  Janje,  the  ehief  of  tlie  Eorannas  and  Bailapina; 
while  Botllsatsi,  a  brother  of  Mankoroane,  was  conteadiiig  thai 
lie  was  thi-  chief  of  his  tribe,  and  that  his  land  incluJeri 
Blocmhof  and  Cliristiana. 

Beside  this  Ihu  chiefs  had  no  individual  rights  to  land  be 
yond  those  given  them  by  their  counsellors  who  represented  the 
tribes,  the  native  law  being  that  the  land  belonged  to  the  tribi.'. 
and  that  none  of  it  could  be  disposed  of  to  private  individuals. 
The  white  men  who  bad  been  permitted  to  settle  among 
them  had  none  but  squatters'  rights,  tbough  the  Boers  had 
come  in,  marked  out  farms  without  leave  beingasked  or  given. 
Iiad  laid  down  beacons  and  denied  that  any  natives  had  any 
rights  over  the  land.     When  ordered  off  they  refused  to  go. 

jVtr.  Campbell  some  little  time  after  his  arrival  proceeded  tu 
settle  civil  claims  and  to  try  criminal  offenses,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  he  held  ofRce  under  the  joint  authority  of 
Waterboer  and  the  British  government.  This  was  a  dilemma 
never  calculated  upon.  The  Griquas  not  being  British  subjects 
declined  to  be  made  subject  to  British  laws,  and  Mr.  Camp- 
bell was  instructed  to  administer  Griqua  laws  for  the  Griqi 
whenever  it  was  applicable  to  the  cases  before  hira,  and  to  do 
bis  best  to  satisfy  all  suitors.  So  Mr.  Campbell,  who  had 
positively  no  legal  jurisdiction,  mixed  the  Griqua  and  British- 
colonial  law  and  got  along  as  best  he  could.  The  Transvaal 
government  persisted  in  its  protests  against  the  British  gov- 
ernment exhibiting  itself  on  the  KHpdrift  side  of  the  river, 
and  threatened  to  drive  English  and  natives  out  of  the  country 
and  claimed  the  land  as  their  own.  It  was  ultimately  ar- 
ranged, however,  that  this  land  dispute  should  be  settled  by 
arbitration,  and  this  brought  about  what  is  known  as  "the 
Seate  award." 

An  arbitration  board  of  three  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
Mr.  Campbell  for  the  British  government,  Mr.  Jeppe  for  the 
Transvaal,  and  Mr.  Keate,  then  lieutenant  governor  of  Natal, 
to  act  as  referee.  The  arbitrators  met  at  Bloemhof.  and 
vvittiesses  were  called  from  all  directions,  Griquas,  Korannas, 
Batlapius,  Barolongs,  Boers  and  Englishmen  all  giving  evi. 
dence.  Of  course  the  Transvaal  and  English  arbitrators  could 
not  agree,  and  after  a  very  protracted  sitting  Mr.  Jeppe  went 
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III  rL-tiiriiing  to  tlie  diamond  fields. 

Liout.    Governor   Keate   then   took    the   matter   into    his 

1  hands,  completed  tlie  arbitration  and  decided  that  thu 

nritory  in  dispute  belonged  to  the  native  tribes,  and  that  the 

nusvoal  had  no  shadow  of  claim  to  it  or  any  part  of  it.  The 

ird,  however,  did  not  deal  with  details,  the  whole  of  which 

the  conflicting  claims  of    the   natives  were   left  to  be 

Ktled  in  tlie  future.   No  beacons  were  laid  down  by  the  arbi- 

tltorK  to  prevent  after  diA)iutes,  and  as  may  be  suppotKid  it 

_j  not  long  before  the  territorial  and  land  questions  hred 

vubl^  with   which  the  civil  powers  were   unable  to  cope 

lilhout  resorting  to  arms. 

Mr.  Campbell  assured  every  one  on  his  return  that   the 

itiiih  government  had  won  the  arbitration,  and  his  reasons 

>  considering  were  that  although  the  award  was  formally 

iorded  for  the  natives  the  territory  was  sure  to  come  into 

J  bands  of  the  British  government.     Those,  therefore,  who 

'.  lodged  formal  land  claims  were  all  the  more  eager  for 

r  titles  to  be  registered. 

lie  land  commissioners  as  soon  as  they  commenced  die- 
Ming  the  principle  upon  which  land  should  bo  dealt  with 
i»e  to  loggerheads  amongst  themselves,  Mr.  Holden  Bowker 
kiposing  that  all  tlie  land  at  the  disposal  of  the  governnient 
'  1  be  given  out  on  the  Queenstown  systeui,  of  which  he 
1  the  author,  to  which  suggestion  his  colleagues  were  oji- 
d.  each  having  a  plan  of  his  own.     The  "Queenstown 
n"  of  settling  the  land  was  granting  to  applicants  land 
lomiual  rental,  each  grantee  boing  bound  to  occupy  the 
;  personally,  to  keep  a  certain  number  of  men  provided 
1  arms  and  liable  to  be  called  out  -when  needed  to  go  on 
mando.  and  to  appear  at  an  annual  review  to  be  held  in 
B  district. 

B  government  to  put  an  end  to  the  wrangle  inforroed  the 

nDitUioners  tliat  it  was  not  their  duty  to  grant  titles  nor  to 

B  llie  principle  upon  which  the  land  was  to  be  given  out. 

~.  T.  Orpcn,  who  had  been  nominated  surveyor  to  gov- 

nt,  declined  to  hold  the  office  of  conunissioner  any 

^r  and  sent  in  his  resignation.     He  poiuti<d  out  that  it 
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could  not  have  been  the  original  intention  of  the  government 
that  the  commissioners  should  only  collect  the  documents 
upon  which  land  claims  were  founded,  as  one  commissioner 
could  have  done  that  as  well  as  three.  There  is  little  or  no 
doubt,  howfever,  that  the  fault  attached  to  this  broken  promise 
was  committed  at  the  instance  of  the  imperial  government, 
who  had  not  yet  settled  with  Waterboer,  fearing  the  heavy 
responsibilities  that  would  be  involved  in  so  doing. 

This  course  of  action  made  the  Free  State  all  the  bolder  in 
its  demands  and  its  authorities  sent  to  Pniel  demanding  from 
the  diggers  the  license  money  for  claims  and  stands  which,  if 
paid,  would  have  enriched  the  Free  State  treasury  to  tm  extent 
of  at  least  £1,500  a  montli— the  claim  licenses  being  charged 
at  a  rate  of  10s.  each  per  month. 

Th»3erlin  missionaries,  who  laid  claim  to  Pniel  as  their 
property,  protested,  and  the  English  diggers,  together  with 
many  of  the  Boers  who  hailed  from  the  Cape  Colony  and  were 
digging  at  Pniel  at  the  time,  refused  to  pay. 

The  Free  State  threatened  force.  The  diggers  laughed  at 
the  menace  when  the  Free  State  government  called  out  a 
commandOy  which  was  instantly  responded  to  by  the  Boers, 
and  quite  an  army  of  Vrijstaat  cavalry  came  over  the  border 
and  encamped  on  a  flat  situated  close  to  the  river,  about  three 
miles  from  the  Pniel  diggings.  Tax-gatherers  were  sent  in  to 
warn  the  di<^gers  that  if  they  failed  to  pay  the  army  would 
move  in  and  smite  them  hip  and  thigh.  Messages  were 
returned  more  plain  than  polite. 

At  this  time  tlu»re  were  about  4,000  diggers  at  Pniel,  so  the 
Free  Staters  maintained  ''a  masterly  inactivity "  for  several 
weeks,  when  some  of  them  rode  into  the  camp  and  blustered 
considerably.  The  diggers  simply  regarded  their  invaders  as 
so  many  butts  for  ridicule,  and  the  natives,  who  thoroughly 
en  joyed  the  fun,  added  to  the  diggers' amusement  by  jumping 
up  behind  the  riders  on  the  Boer  volunteers'  horses,  which 
were  gorgeously  caparisoned  with  navy-blue  saddle-cloths 
riclily  adorned  with  embroidery  of  yellow  and  red  braid, 
wliih}  other  dusky  humorists  seized  the  tails  of  the  horses, 
laughing  and  shouting  with  all  the  artless  glee  and  abandon 
of  the  sons  of  Ham. 

The  '•  army  "  saw  it  was  useless  to  attack  Pniel  and  some  of 
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'iif  wisest  of  iheni  made  their  way  back  to  their  farrne  and 
i'lined  their  mole-skios  again.  The  bulk  of  them  thought, 
l"wevLT.  ihat  they  would  try  and  force  money  out  of  the  dig- 
^iTs  at  the  smaller  camps,  and  selected  for  the  experiment 
U'ftlilek'is  plant  (where  a  number  of  English  colonists  were  at 
Turk)  thinking  to  take  them  by  surprise,  but  the  Free  State 
Kif-re  have  no  more  love  for  being  taxed  than  bave  their 
Ireihren  in  the  Transvaal  or  in  the  Cape  Colony,  and  certafu 
■:  ihem  in  kindly  sympathy  took  care  to  let  tlie  Waldek's 
,  i'lit  diggers  know  of  the  movements  of  the  army.  When 
:!"■  warriors  rode  into  Waldek's  plant  they  found  themselves 

■  ■'■I?  to  face  with  armed  men  behind  two  small  field-pieces 
III!  were  given  to  understand  that  if  they  did  not  wheel  about 
mi  be  off  they  would  be  fired  at.     The  advice  of  Bombastes, 

kgonc  brave  army  and  don't  kick  up  a  row,"  was  given  in 
:'-jhKT  earnest. 

Tlieri*  was  an  immediate  halt.  A  deputation  was  sent  from 
rjtarmy  to  meet  a  deputation  from  the  diggers,  and  a  mutual 

iiilorKlandiDg  was  arrived  at  that  there  should  be  no  fighting. 
Im-re  was  a  general  indulgence  in  the  cups  that  cheer  and 
li^j inebriate,  and  the  Boer  army  returned  as  empty-handed 

6  itiey  came.    Mr.  Campbell  did  not  venture  to  cross  the  river 

■  'ttieside  where  there  was  a  Free  State  magistrate,  noryet  did 
'Ir,  Truter,  the  Free  State  official,  venture  to  steer  his  barque 
'  '  ihc  side  where  Mr.  Campbell  had  hoisted  the  British  flag. 

When  the  diamonds  were  first  discovered  Sir  Philip  Wode- 

Ui^was  governor  and  high  commi-ssioner  of  the  South  Afri- 

'  in  colonies,  but   he  was  recalled  before  there  was  anything 

:■■  ;i  trt'iieral  rush  to  the  fields,  which  only  commenced  in  the 

4  of  1870.     Lieut.   Governor  Hay  filled  the  acting 

ri-iil   until  Sir  Henry   Barkly   became  governor  and 

niiiisioner  in  1870,  and  the  latter  had  not  been  long  in 

I  olony  before  he  came  up;  the  Cape  parliament  bav- 

■  d  that  he  should,  between  the  sessions  of  18?0  and 

i'-all  the  arrangements  for  annexing  the  diamond 

iio  Cape  Colony,  and  at  that  time  the  diggers  looked 

aexation  as  inevitable. 

i   iir>*  went  to  the  Klipdrift  side  of  the  river  and  was 

'  'jvird  with  the  most  strongly-marked  expressions  of  joy- 

iMiwa  at  his  arrival.     Triumphal  arches  were  erected  and  a 
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banquet  was  given  him,  but  he  was  very  reticent  and  little 
information  as  to  how  the  fields  were  to  be  governed  was 
gleaned  from  him.  The  cliief  point  of  interest  elicited  from 
him  being  that  the  land  would  soon  be  given  out. 

Tliis  visit  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  high 
court  presided  over  by  a  single  judge,  Mr.  Advocate  Barry, 
(now  Sir  Jacob  Dirk)  president  of  the  court  of  the  eastern 
districts  of  the  Cape  Colony.  Mr.  J.  Cyprian  Thompson  came 
as  public  prosecutor  and  there  was  soon  a  full  bar,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell lioldiug  the  position  of  resident  magistrate  and  the  late 
Mr.  Giddy  being  civil  commissioner. 

The  discoverv  of  diamonds  at  Du  Toit's  Pan  and  Bulfon- 
tein  in  1870  caused  a  revolution  in  the  order  of  things.  The 
diamonds  could  at  tliis  time  oulv  be  obtained  at  Pniel  and  the 
other  river  diggings  by  the  troublesome  operations  of  digging 
out  and  removing  'boulders  of  immense  size,  some  of  which 
were  many  tons  in  weight.  The  labor,  as  may  be  conceived, 
was  te<lious  to  a  degree  when  the  diamondiferous  gravel  had 
to  be  taken  to  the  river,  cradled,  washed  and  sorted;  all  em- 
ployed wiiites  as  well  as  blacks  were  standing  in  water  half 
their  time,  and  chills,  ague  and  fever  were  the  natural  conse- 
(jucMices.  There  was  no  water  at  the  Du  Toit's  Pan  or  Bulfon- 
icin,  the  diamonds  were  found  near  the  surface,  and  the  dia- 
mondiferous stuff  only  needed  sieving?  before  it  was  readvfor 
the  sorting  tabic*. 

The  rush  from  the  river  to  what  were  called  "the  dry  dig- 
gings "was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever  recorded,    to 
;)ne  week  aft(M'  the  existence  of  diamonds  at  Du  Toit's  Panii^ 
])ayuble  quantities  was  assured,  Pniel,  which  had  grown  into  a 
town  with  a  population  of  at  least  .'V.OOO.  and  provided  wU^^ 
shops,  ])ost-()ffice,  iiotels,  law  courts,  etc.,  became  almost  for- 
saken with  notiiing  to  be  se<'n  of  its  past  glories,  nothing  1*?^ 
but  the  deep  ])its  from  which  the  boulders  had  been  remo^*^^ 
and  a  few  straf2:<^lin<i^  remains  of  roads  and  mud  buildings.  IT*^ 
])opulation  of  Klijxlrift  had  been  reduced  by  at  least  one-hi^*-^" 
l)Ut  tilt' houses  and    stoi'es  there  b(^ing  chiefly  built  of  sto*^ 
could  not  be  removed;  and  li('r(\  too,  were  the  English  couf*'^' 
tlie  jud.i;(?,  the  public  prosecutor,  tlu*  headqtiarters  of  the  fr^^^ 
tiiM-  mounted  police,  of  which  force  a  ntimber  had  been  rnoV^ 
up  to  th(^  Fields  toij^ether  with  the  civil  servants. 
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iJl  that  llio  Knglisli  government  claimed  wastft  territury 
ler  tlie  chieftainship  of  Waterboer.  But  the  estate  vi 
■sifotitein  (Du  Toil's  Pan)  was  ihe  properly  of  a  cili^iea  of 
^  Frve  Slate,  an  J  he.  as  others  lia<l  (although  he  was  a  British 
^jf>ci  by  birth),  implicitly  obeyed  tiio  laws  of  that  state  oiitl 
B  prepared  still  to  be  loyal  to  it  and  to  submit  to  any  dig- 
I  laws  that  that  government  might  pasA  and  proclaim,  and 
lay  any  tax  or  royalty  thiit  the  Free  8tato  Volkaraad  and 
'emment  might  .see  fit  to  demand.  Mr.  Truler.  who  liad 
riously  held  his  court  at  Pniel  and  hoisted  the  republican 
t  there,  opened  a  court  at  Du  Toil's  Pan,  and  English  and 
1  alike  respected  his  edicts  and  availed  themselves  of  his 

happily  for  the  diamond  fields,  diamonds  were  found  on 
Vooruiizigt  estate  almost  simultaneously  with  their  diecov- 
iat  Du  Toil's  Pan.  nufl  this  estate  had  been  purchased  by 
JAlfrud  ElMlen  (now  the  Hon.  .Alfred  Ebden,  M.  L.  C).  of 
iDe  Boers,  on  his  first  visit  to  Kli[>drift.  not  with  the  re- 
~  !ftt  suspicion  that  there  were  rich  diamond  mines  on  it,  bub 
IniBe  of  its  close  proximity  to  the  already  discovered  dia- 
I  fields. 

Vhen  diamonds  were  found  on  this  estate  there  was  less 
icully  in  the  British  government  obtaining  land  for  offices 
i  courts  than  there  had  been  before.  Mr.  Ebden  being  a 
nsh  subject  and  therefore  desirous  that  his  property 
bid  be  under  his  country's  flag,  and  he  at  once  said  tliat 
ovemment  might  take  any  ground  which  they  might 
I  sites  for  the  erection  of  buildings  for  official  pur- 

ILt  this  time  the  local  government  wa.t  in  the  hands  of  three 
nisaioners,  Messrs.  J.  C.  Thompson  and  Campbell  and 
rnandant  Bowker  of  the  frontier  mounted  police,  who 
»  responsible  to  and  acted  under  the  instructions  of  the 
I  commissioner.  It  was  never  clearly  understood  what 
r  powers  and  duties  were,  nor  could  any  one  gather  from 
t  proceedings  what  it  was  intended  tbey  should  do.  ex* 
i  to  act  a.'*  bufTers,  so  to  speak,  between  the  inhab- 
BOd  the  high  cunimissioner,  and  between  the  high 
niBsioner  and  the  president  uf  the  Free  State.  They  con- 
1  their  offices  or  "neat  of  government"  us  they  called 
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it,  at  Barkly,  placing  Mr.  Giddy  on  the  Voernitzigt  estate  at 
resident  magistrute  aud  civil  commissioner,  and  appointing  a 
small  body  of  police  to  do  his  bidding,  while  they  ihi-itiselves 
paid  perioilical  visits  to  the  dry  diggings,  but  never  ven- 
tured into  Du  Toil's  Pan,  When  Bulfoniein  was  foundanai 
tempt  to  gain  possession  of  it  was  made  by  the  Free  Slaw, 
hut  that  was  successfully  resisted  by  the  proprietors  and  dig- 
gers, who  declined  to  permit  what  they  called  "the  foreigQ 
yoke ''to  be  placed  about  their  necks.  The  high  court,  the 
post-office  and  all  the  English  government  offices  were  still 
centered  in  Klipdrift. 

Whilst  l^lie  river  diggings  existed  it  was  not  a  public  com- 
plai  nt  that  the  natives  stole  diamonds.  Occasionally  a '  "nigger" 
was  found  to  liave  concealed  one,  being  egged  on  to  the  theft 
by  some  dishonest  person  who  wanted  to  get  diamonds  cheaply 

When  a  diamond  was  discovered  on  a  native  he  was 
"basted"  with  a  sjambok.  If  he  had  disposed  of  it  he  was 
made  to  tell  who  bought  it  and  the  fellow  was  kicked  out  of  the 
camp.  The  natives  did  not  then  know  the  value  of  diamondx. 
aud  they  brought  those  whicli  they  found  to  their  masters,  but 
they  were  not  allowed  at  the  sorting  tables  and  could  only 
obtain  diamonds  from  out  of  the  claims.  Very  soon  after  the 
discovery  of  the  dry  diggings  the  character  of  fihe  populatioa 
underwent  a  change.  Originally  the  diggersAame  from  the 
colonies  and  adjoining  states,  and  it  was  not  Tintil  the  early 
part  of  1871  that  Europeans  came  in  any  numbers.  Then  the 
class  which  in  the  slums  of  London  live  without  labor  began 
to  put  in  an  appearance,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  and 
pitched  their  tents  in  these  diamond  fields. 

From  that  time  trouble  began.  They  systematically  bought 
stolen  diamonds  from  natives  or  anybody,  put  up  the  niggers 
to  all  sorts  of  dodges  by  which  their  masters  might  be  robbed, 
and  on  this  becoming  known  Judge  Lynch  manifested  hia 
presence  by  the  burning  of  the  tents  in  which  these  evil  doers 
resided,  which  blazed  away  night  after  night. 

One  man  was  taken  to  a  tree  and  Judge  Lynch  delivered' 
judgment  against  him  to  the  effect  that  if  he  did  not  tell  to 
whom  he  had  sold  the  diamond  he  should  be  hung  up  by  tha 
neck  until  he  was  dead,  and  that  such  should  be  the  fate  ofi 
all  buyers  of  stolen  diamonds.     The  rope  was  put  around  the; 
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|c)c  of  the  condemned  thief,  but  the  threat  was  not  carried 
\t  effect,  as  lliost'  who  were  to  perform  the  duty  of  execu- 
rrs  were  told  that  they,  living  as  they  did  uudcr  Brilisli 
,  would  be  held  guilty  o£  murder  if  they  carried  out  the 
"•ulence.  and  appalled  at  this  they  held  their  hands,  and  the 
i.iiive,  for  aught  I  know,  lives  to  this  day.  White  men  keep- 
ing stores  on  the  Voornitzigt  estate  were  suspected,  and  one 
of  them  would  no  doubt  have  been  torn  to  pieces  had  uot  some 
of  liis  friends  and  cornpanions  come  forward  to  save  his  life, 
when  pale  as  death  and  shaking  like  an  aspen  leaf  he  declared 
ihat  he  was  innocent.  Nobody,  however,  believed  in  his  inno- 
cence then,  nor  has  he  yet  succeeded  in  convincing  the  old 
residents  in  hie  unsullied  integrity.  But  by  the  skin  of  his 
teeth  he  escaped  the  vengeance  of  his  justly  infuriated 
enemies. 

The  firing  of  tents  went  on,  and  the  commissioners  had  no 
power  to  interfere  with  any  hope  of  preventing  it ;  beyond  a 
few  policemen,  they  had  no  force  at  their  command  whatso- 
ever, and  hence  could  effect  nothing  themselves  ;  they  called, 
however,  a  meeting  in  front  of  the  civil  commissioners'  office, 
which  was  atteudn-d  by  many  hundreds  of  diggers  and  others, 
the  popular  speakers  saying  that  if  the  government  would  do 
nothing  to  protect  their  diamonds  against  thieves  that  they 
would  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  The  commissioners 
were  ail  present.  Mr.  Thompson,  on  the  part  of  the  commis- 
■  aioners,  was  tho  only  one  who  was  not  trembling  with  fear. 
D  said  that  he  "  would  take  care  if  any  man,  native  or  white 
n.  woi;  found  either  stealing  diamonds,  or  in  possession  of 
tolen  diamonds,  he  would  punish  him  with  the  utmost  severity 
e  law  ;  but  the  law  should  not  be  that  of  Judge  Lynch, 
1  if  he  found  a  man  setting  a  tent  or  other  property  on  firo 
I  would  admit  of  no  justification,  and  it  would  be  useless 
•i  a  man  to  talk  about  stolen  diamonds."  The  lenrniHl 
ntleman  would  charge  that  man  with  arson,  and  he  might  bu 
I  tliat  he  would  receive  the  penalty  provided  by  law  for 
I  crime. 

B  also  said  that  the  commissioners  were  considering  what 

lltl  be  done  to  afford  diggers  protection,  and  would  let  them 

r  when  they  had  made  up  their  minds.     The  meoting 

Ated  U>  know  if  the  commissioners  would  make  up  their 
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minds  by  the  following  Monday.  Mr.  Campbell  asked  :  "Will 
you  promise  not  to  set  any  more  tents  on  fire  until  after  Mon- 
day, and  we  will  see  what  we  can  do  ?" 

Mr.  Thompson  declined  to  be  a  party  to  any  bargaining  of 
that  sort,  and  the  meeting  separated.  There  was  no  lent 
burning  for  some  time  after  tliis. 

Government  bv  nominee  commissioners  was  a  mistake 
from  the  beginning.  In  both  theelementary  strength  was  lack- 
ing and  the  '*  main  de  for"  (certainly)  and  the  *'gantde  soie*' 
(probably)  were  both  needed  in  dealing  with  so  heterogeneous 
a  comnmnitv  as  tliatof  the  diamond  fields.  Sir  Henrv  Barkly 
exerted  himself  to  th(j  utmost  to  make  it  work  satisfactorily, 
but  faibd  to  do  so.  Tlu^  svstem  and  the  material  w^ere  alike  bad. 

His  excellencv  at  that  time  thought  that  annexation  would 
be  i)erf<H.*te(l  in  the  coming  session  of  the  Cape  parliament,  and 
was  therefore  anxious  it  should  begin.  That  the  commis- 
sioners nuist  be  got  ri<l  of  was  clear,  as  the  diggers  had  shown 
themselves  so  comi)letely  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  order  of 
things. 

The  land  claimants  had  become  clamorous  for  the  titles 
which  had  been  so  long  ])romised  but  were  not  yet  forthcom- 
ing. The  parliament  of  1S72  was  convened  but  would  have 
nothing  to  ^ay  to  Sir  Henry's  annexing  proposals.  This  was 
anotluT  addition  to  tiie  long  list  of  promises  which  the  people 
in  the  Fields  had  found  to  be  violated. 

The  high  commissioner  was  furious  and  would  have  liked 
to  tell  tlie  honorable  the  hoiisi*  of  assemblv,  his  notions  of 
the  sens(»  of  honor  j)os^ess(Ml  by  ^F.  L.  A's.  who  were  in  the 
majoritv.  But  seoldini^:  would  not  mend  matters,  and  he 
ilierefore  restrained  himself  from  speaking  out  as  he  w^ould 
liked  to  ]kiv(*  done. 

His  exeellenev's  disi)atches  to  the  secretarv  of  state  for 
the  coloni(*s  had  insj>ired  the  imperial  minister  with  confi- 
dence that  the  Fields  would  be  readilv  taken  over  bv  the 
Colon  v.  hut  when  ho  found  that  was  not  to  be  he  was  no  less 
furious  than  Sir  Henrv  himself. 

The  adverse  vot(^  of  the  Cape  legislature  threw  the  onus  of 
gov(u-ning  the  Fields  on  the  high  conunissioner  himself  ;  iiis 
eon-esponden(^e  with  the  president  of  the  Free  State  was  not 
only  voluminous  but  provoked  retorts  from  his  honor  which 
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B  not  pleasant  nor  easy  of  reply,  and  personalities  and  loss 
fel«mper  ensued  ;  in  fact  the  antagonism  between  these  high 
pciaU  was  almost  unprecedented,  and  existed  for  a  coasiU- 
able  time. 

i  Tlie  Boers  of  the  Free  Stale  and  all  the  Dutch  in  the  Colony 

L'U  as  in  the  Fields  were  in  sympathy  with  the  president, 

I  they  accused  the  high  commiseioaer  and  the  secretary 

e  for  tlie  colonies  of  having  shamefully  robbed  the  Free 

iateof  theterritory  forthesrtkeof  itsdiamonds.  Thischarge, 

Bay  add,  was  believed  in  by  a  great  many  beside  the  Dutch, 

'  it  was  asserted  by  some  of  the  most  influential  journals 

V  Rngland  that  the   home   government   would   never   have 

louglit  of  setting  up  Waterboer's  claim  to  the  territory  in 

Ispute  had  not  diamonds  been  fuund  to  exist  in  it.     This, 

wever,  was  altogether  untrue,  for  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  at 

I  lime  when  he  was  engaged  in  interviewing  the  British 

ITrarian  aunexation  delegates  at  Aliwal  North,  who  were 

>cd  to  the  proposed  absorption  of  their  country  by  the 

iu  correspondence  with  the  president  on  the  sutna 

;t,  and   complaining  that  the  Boera  of  the  Free  Stale 

»  encroaching   upon  Waterboer's  territory,  and  accused 

',  ataUi  of  having  extended  its  boundaries  beyond  thosu 

1  out  when  the  sovereignty  was  abandoned. 

lUoreover,  long  before  any  diamonds  were  discovered,  Mr. 

i  Arnott,  the  agent  of   Watcrboer,  had  sent  numberless 

Dteste  to  the   Free  State  government  respecting  the  Boer 

oroachments,  and  at  a  conference  which  bad  taken  place  on 

I  same  subject  bad  produced  evidence  which  he  held  to  be 

J  than  sufficient  to  prove  that  Waterboer's  claim  was  in- 

p  testable. 

1  the  ITth  of  July,  1871,  the  Colesberg  Kopje,  now  the 
nberley  mine,  was  discovered,  and  in  November  of  the  samo 
■  Ute  whole  of  the  diggings,  witliout  regard  to  title,  were 
kclaimed  to  be  under  British  rule.  This  was  supposed  to 
B  been  done  in  order  to  enable  8ir  Henry  Barkly  lo perfect 
B  arrangements  for  bringing  about  annexation  during  the 
Bion  of  parliament  in  1673.  His  excellency  little  knew  then 
t  he  was  to  he  sold  when  the  parliament  met,  but  he  after- 
I  discovered,  as  wo  have  seen,  with  how  capricious  and 
"  ible  a  bouse  of  representatives  be  hud  to  deal. 
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The  manner  of  proclaiming  British  rule  was  unique,  to  say 
the  k»ast  of  it.  The  commissioners  who  were  still  in  power, 
and  a  good  many  not  in  power,  were  in  a  state  of  mental  fever 
about  the  hoisting  '*tlie  flag  that  braves"  and  proclaimiDg 
British  rule.  It  was  all  very  well  for  Sir  Henry  to  instruct  the 
commissioners  to  proclaim  British  rule,  but  who  was  to  read 
the  i)roclamation 

The  Dutch  in  the  Fields  ''  swore  with  an  oath  or  something 
as  good,''  that  they  would  not  be  *'  brought  under  the  British 
yoke,"  as  they  called  it,  and  threatened  to  take  arms  and 
"  deluge  the  Fi<»lds  with  blood''  if  their  state  was  deprived  of 
the  governing  powers  over  tiio  dry  diggings.     The  English  ou 
the  Fields  contrasted  the  proportions  of  the  Dutch  and  English 
populations,  and  the  long  odds  against  the  latter  if  the  Dutch 
should  show  fight.     The  most  timid  were  sure  that  the  Dutch 
would  rise  to  a  man,  and  the  lives  and  property  of  the  English 
would   be    sacriliccd  ;  and    if    the    truth   be  told  many  ai^ 
English    coloniist    then    in    these    diggings    would    as    soon 
have   seen   the   Free   Slate   as  the  English  flag  flying  over 
them,  and  no  wonder,  seeing  that  imperial  rule  had  been  in 
several  instances  the  cause  of  disaster  to  South  Africa.     It  is 
hard  sometimes  for  colonists  to  remain  loyal  and  true  to  their 
nationalitv  when  tliev  are  treatt^d  with  contumelv,  distrusted 
and  scoffed  at  by  the  chief  nnd  subordinate's  of  the  imperial 
colonial  deparlnient,  as  has  occurred  more  than  once  in  this 
colonv. 

However,  the  morning  of  tlic  17th  of  November  broke  upon 
the  diamond  fields- -tluj  day  on  which  the  Fields  from  Klipdrift 
to  the  ]\lo(lder  lliver.  the  whole  area  on  wdiich  diamond  dig- 
gings liad  been  established,  was  to  be  proclaimed  British. 
John  Campbell,  Esq.,  in  his  plaids  and  buckles,  a  model  High- 
lander from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  soles  of  his  feet, 
slipt)e(l  out  of  his  ollice  door,  and  with  his  colleagues  was 
driven  in  a  cart  to  the  margin  of  the  Colesberg  Kopje.  This 
illustrious  eomniissioner,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  **bell 
the  eatr  that  dutv  was  taken  ui)on  himself  bv  the  late  J.  C. 
Thompson,  tlirn  crown  prosc^cntor  and  commissioner.  The 
official  car  was  snrroun<led  bv  vehicles  filled  with  lovals,  lovals 
on  horseback  and  lovals  on  foot,  and  Mr.  Thompson  read  the 
proclamation  from  the  scroll,  which  he  unfolded  and  then 
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biled  Up  to  a  hoarding  close  by.     There  had  been  a  gov- 

rameiit  Gazette  published,  but  its  place  of  publication  had  not 

t  b«t!n  moved  to  the  dry  diggings  from  KlipilrJft,  but 

lliethpr  the  proclamatioii  was  gazetted  or  not  I  have  never  yet 

sen  able  to  discover,  for  when  Mr.  O.  W.  Murray  asked  for 

when  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislative  council,  he  was 

(1  by  the  government  that  the  files  had  been  lost '. 

,  Mr.  Thompson,  after  nailing  up  a  copy  or  the  original  proc- 

Ination,  no  one  knew  which,  drove  off  in   the   triumpiial 

ntish  car  to  Du  Toit's  Pan,  followed  by  a  long  procession  of 

uon  and  vehicles,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  street  mob 

e  melodious  strains  of  an  extemporized  band,  which,  in 

f  the  occasion,  was  playing  a  colorable  imitation  of 

e  Campl)ells  are  coming." 

D  reaching  Du  Toit's  Pan,  Mr.  Thompson  repeated  his 
oclaimingprocess there.    The  honorable  gentleman  unfolded 
'  H  Second  scroll  and  read  its  contents,  and  then  nailed  up  proc- 
lamation No.  2  on  a  hoarding.     There  was  a  great  concourse 
if  people  who  came  to  hear  and  see  what  was  up.    The  multi- 
"ide  was  a  motley  one.     There  were  diggers  Dutch  and  Eng- 
iitb.  Btore-keepers  and   canteen-keepers,  Dutch  and  English 
■I'o,  and  diamond  buyers  with  unmistakable  Whitechapel 
^^^rksor  Bev is  marks  upon  them,  if  the  pun  be  pardonable. 
^Blo  the  midst  of  the  multitude  stood  the  Free  State  magistrate 
^^■id  his  clerk,  both  open-mouthed,  very  pale,  and  yet  more 
^^■tODi^hcd  than  pale.     On  referring  to  the  paper  on  the  hoard- 
^^k,  ihey  found  that  Dutch  as  well  as  English  had  been  en- 
^^Bded  in  the  arms  of  Britannia.     There  was  no  fighting,  no 
^^Wodshed,  but  a  good  deal  of  tall  talk.    The  Dutch  auihorities 
'id  not  8how   bellicose   intentions.     The  Dutch  magistrate 
j;i*.'r*ly  closed  his  court,  locked  his  office  door,  put  the  key  in 
IS  pocket,  and  paired  off  with  his  clerk  to  see  the  president 
'  repoi't  the  aggressive  proceedings,  and  his  place  in  Du 
1  oil's  Pan  "knew  him  no  more  forever."     The  diggers  went 
iick  to  (heir  work,  after  the  customary  indulgence  in  alco- 
"lic   stimulants.      The   general  public  exhibited  few  manl- 
: .  -stations  of  joy,  for  it  had  even  then  begun  to  be  whispered 
lat  if  this  were  to  be  the  prelude  of  annexing  the  Fields  to 
"ii"Capo.  there  was  little  in  it  for  Griqnalanders  to  glorify 
:  I  i>_'in»<flve»  over.    A  banquet  was  given  at  Benning  &  Martin's 
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hotel,  Du  Toif  s  Pan,  at  which  the  officials  secured  front  seato 
for  themselves  and  their  friends,  and  made  the  speeches  of  the 
evening,  extolling  themselves  and  each  other,  and  becomiDg 
as  full  of  lo3^al  sentiments  as  they  were  of  "Mumm."    Froit\ 
that  day  forth  the  rule  was  British,  or  supposed  to  be,  bvi*^ 
with  the  exception  that  the  people  had  to  pay  more  taxes  ther^ 
was  nothing  to  indicate  that  **a  vast,  great,  and  glorio 
change  "  had  taken  place. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

'BENRY  BARKLY  PAYS  THE  FIELDS  A  SECOND  VISIT, — PW 
ISK8  THAT  THE  FIELDS  SHALL  BE  A  CROWN  COLONY  WITH  A 
LIMJISI^ITURE  OF  ITS  OWN.— LETTERS  PATENT  PROCLAIMING 
GBlgCALAND  WEST  A  CROWN  COLONY.— HONORABLE  HICHAKD 
SODTHKY  FIRST  LIEITTENANT  GOVERNOR.— AN  INCIPIENT  REVO- 
U.TIOS. — TOE  CO0RT-HOVSF,  BUBHOtJNDED  BY  AJJ  AKMKD 
BAND.— THE  BLACK  KLAG  HOISTED,— THE  REVOLT  BIPESKD.— 
t'OI.OSKL  CROSSMAN. — THE  CHASOES  IN  THE  I.EdlHLATIVR 
COUNCIL.— RECALL  OF  THE  LIBCTENANT  GOVERNOR. 

8  before  mentioned,  the  Cai>e  legislature  of  1972  broke 
faith  with  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  who  was  thereupon  ac- 
.  cused  by  liis  imperial  masters  of  having  failed  to  keep 
parliament  in  hand.  Tlio  violation  of  pledgee  and  prom- 
ihaa  been  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  poUeiei*  alike 
be  Gape  parliament  ami  of  the  colonial  office,  and  in  both 
t  it  has  been  prolific  of  evil  consequences, 
\\t  Henry  B:irkly,  owing  to  the  unstable  and  vacillating 

r  of  the  Cape  parliament,  found  himself  on  the  horns  of 
ilemma.  The  imperial  government  taunted  him  with 
Ing  shown  a  want  of  diplomatic  tact  in  dealing  with  the 
1  legislature,  while  the  latter  repudiated  the  charge 
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which  Sir  Henry   Barkly  brought    against    the  legislative 
assembly,  i.  e.,  that  of  having  broken  faith  with  him.    Nay, 
the  two  honorable  houses  went  even  further,  they  vowed  and 
declared  that  they  had  never  done  or  said  anything  to  war- 
rant his  sending  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  the 
dispatches  that  he  had  sent.     Here  was  a  gordian  knot  for  a 
governor  to  loose.     What  was  he  to  do  ?    He  could  neither  re- 
port upon  tlie  colonial  secretary,  nor  tell  the  parliament  what 
he  thought  of  the  latter  functionary's  action  ;  he  virtually 
exclaimed  :  '"  A  plague  upon  both  your  houses,  I'll  go  to  the 
Fields  again  myself."    So  he  made  up  his  mind  to  order  the 
government  coachman  to  inspan  the  traveling  wagons,  the 
panels  of  which,  by  the  way,  were  ornamented  with  the  royal 
arms  painted  by  a  Cape  artist,  whose  idea  of  the  lion  and  the 
unicorn  was  sublimely  humorous — the  lion  having  too  much 
skull  by  half,  and  the  horn  of  the  unicorn  being  as  crooked 
as  a  ram's,  or  a  satyr's.     His  excellency  told  his  executive, 
that  it  was  as  plain  as  the  Cape  flats  that  British  rule  could 
not  be  administered  in  the  diamond  fields  by  commissioners 
and  law  courts,   and  that  he  was  about  to  proceed   to   the 
Fields  in  order  to  see  how  the  British  flag  was  to  be  kept  flying 
over  the  diamond-digging  community.     But  Sir  Henry  had 
been   soundly  abused  by  press  and  public,  both  in  the  colony 
and  Griquahmd  W(\st.     Tlie  idea  then  prevailed  at  Capetown 
that  the  diggers  would  think  no  more  of  chopping  oflf   a  gov- 
ernor's head  than  they  would  of  decapitating  a  domestic  fo^vl. 
()n  the  Fields  there  was  universal  dissatisfaction,  the  commis- 
sioners  all   the    wliih^   remaining   with   virtually  **  no    work 
to  do."     The  holders  of  claims  at  Klipdrift  had  had  to  pay  sur- 
veyors' exi)enses  which  they  had  niiver  calculated  upon  having 
to  pay,  and  also  to  meet  other  demands  which  they  regarded 
as  extortionate,  if  not  almost  fraudulent.     There  were  trans- 
fer dues,  stanij)  duties  and  such  like,  to  be  enacted  in  the  not 
far  distant  future,  and  the  aspect  of  afl^airs  was  not  cheering. 
The  Free  Static  was  wrathful  and  indignant,  and  the  Boers 
there  were  threatening  v(;ngeance.     The  Dutch  on  the  Fields 
complained   loudly  and   bitterly   of   having  to  pay   taxes   to 
British   extortioners   and  being   forced  to  submit  to  law  and 
order,  and  declarcMl  that  the  British  embrace  was  too  ursine  a 
hug  for  their  comfort. 
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Under  theso  circumstances  Sir  Honry  Barkly  did  not  fe«l 

|^uit«  sure  that  his  personal  appearance  on  the  Fields  would 

not  be  made  tlie  occasion  for  an  outbreak.     Still  gu  be  must, 

and  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  he  was  riukiug  his  life  he 

rL-iuained  at  a  farm  outside  the  camp  on  the  first  night  of  his 

Lrrival.    The  next  nioming.  long  before  the  brealtfast  hour, 

h.<  saw  seares  of  vehicles  anil  horsemen  coming  over  the  hill 

I'ading  to  the  homestead.     It  was  an  anxious  moment.     But 

'iiere  was  the  ring  of  the  true  British  metal  in  tlie  cheers  of 

-.lie  horsemen  as  they  neared  the  farm,  and  Sir  Henry  wa3 

Mton  convinced  that  his  secoud  visit  was  destined  to  prove 

vvvn  more  acceptable  to  the  Qriqualanders  than  his  first  had 

brt'ii.     The  gubernatorial  equipage,  with  Sir  Henry  and  his 

oiljutant,  waa  soon  on  the  movn,  and  as  the  Fields  boie  in 

^bt  he  could  see  Bulfoutein  and  Du  Toil's  Pan  in  holiday 

There  was  bunting  flying  from  every  flag-post,  and 

B  margin  of  the  mines  was  crowded  with  people,  white  and 

He  was  cheered  all  the  way  from  his  entry  into  the 

(elds  until  he  reached  his  quarters  in    Kimberley  ;    Sags 

KSted  over   his  head,   and   triumphal   arches  spanned   the 

dways.     On  the  day  of  his  arrival  he  held  a  levee  which 

well  attended,  and  he  took  care  to  have  it  generally 

pown  ihtit  III!  would  receive  as  many  deputations  as  liked  to 

I  to  him  to  ventilate  their  grievances.     Of  grievances 

I  were  enough  and  to  spare,  in  fact  there  wa-s  nobody 

nthout  one,  either  real  or  imaginary.     First  and  foremost  of 

B  the  land  grievance.     Legitimate  claimants  and  land 

Ibbera  jostled   each   other  without   mercy   and  with  scant 

The  diggers  insisted  that  they  had  not  been  and 

"cn  not  protected  as  it  was  alleged  thtfy  had  been  told  they 

were  to  he.    Diamond  thieves,  they  asserted,  were  more  pesti- 

I'-iit  than  ever,  having  grown  bohier  and  more  nnscrnpulous, 

uid  the  digging  population  suggested  that  if  they  liad  shown 

ere  regard  for  the  protection  of  their  own  properly  than 

yalty  to  the  government   diamond  stealing  would   have 

B  considerably  diminished.    The  trading  community  al.^o 

Anifeftted  extreme  dissatisfaction,  owing  to  the  manner  in 

bich  government  contracts  were  given  out,  the  belief  prc- 

;  amongst  many  that  a  system  of  favoritism  if  not  i>f 

f  was  in  existeuco.    The  natural  result  of  these  real  or 


alleged  griBvances  was  that  the  local  government  was  ia 
decidedly  bad  odor  with  the  population  generally. 

The  neighboring  states  had  complaiued  that  gun»  ami  gun- 
powder were  supplietl  to  natives,  and  a  deputation  defending 
the  system  of  supplying  the  natives  with  guns  and  gunpowder 
waited  upon  his  excellency,  who  said  that  his  attention  had 
been  called  to  the  fact  that  more  guns  were  supplied  to  natives 
than  had  been  entered  at  the  customs,  where  the  duty  was  £1 
per  barrel,  a  fact  which  lie  could  not  understand.  The  depu- 
tation, however,  explained  it  by  the  open  ports,  where  no 
custom-houses  were  established,  further  asking  Sir  Henry  to 
consider  the  number  of  small  vessels  which  visited  these  ports 
from  the  Natal  and  Cape  ports.  The  guns  sold  here  were 
supplied  to  the  dealers  by  the  merchants,  and  the  former  paid 
the  duty,  although  a  large  portion  of  it  was  lost  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  natives  at  tliat  time  came  here  more  for  the  Bake 
of  getting  guns  than  for  money,  and  t)ie  deputation  urged  a 
sufficient  amount  of  labor  to  work  the  diamondiferous  soil 
could  uot  be  obtained  if  the  supplying  of  guns  to  natives  were 
prohibited,  ll  was  further  pointed  out  to  his  excellency  that 
the  natives  would  even  then  continue  to  get  guns  from  run- 
ners (smugglers),  and  that  natives  in  the  possession  of  the 
assegai,  their  national  weapon,  were  more  dangerous  than 
when  armed  with  guns.  After  hearing  all  the  evidence  and 
going  into  the  question  fully,  Sir  Henry  Barkly  decided  thjifc 
the  gun  trade  must  not  be  interfered  with,  and  this  opiuioo: 
Governor  Southey  afterward  endorsed." 

•  Lwnt.  Oavemor  SnatliB}' Id  along  cUajuhb  dated  Cltstmrlc;.  ApHI  tlth.  ISIt.  In  »|^1>  b> 
dlapatab  fraiu  SIf  Ueury  Bukljr  nl  Mircli  llUi,  Uio  huds  jetr,  kuil  wuloli  ww  wnltoD  iiItKi  I^off 
llbolc^i  bwl  Klmiiplxl  lo  Hckiw  fram  MiUI,  HJrl  In  rlinia 

"IE,  TliEiiltonitlnDa«i4Dliug<«iiuHlebrt)iaC>i>a«u/aniIiwiit.uiil  wllhwUchI  wn 

oiM  ttlUi  ■!■  Hltul  tr<im  "HE  al  Uul  BiiTsraiiinuL'*  «imniiiIili;aUr>U4  lIpoD  tlla  auldfiM, 
liivfbwn  eUiT  lo  hiiv*  been  I'miilttc'l  lo  pefok  ttars  vhula  of  tbclallEr.H  IIuitd 
tlnlthur  Attril>uUtliBlrUleln)abl<u.  In  kUrgedsittH,  toIbefuilUtywlitawlilDh  n 
pniia  In  Ihia  [iravlnea,  iniUiwl  of,  u  <a  my  opinion  tiitj  ibouU  du,  •ttclbQlliici 
tBlsDiBDMeniinit  uiA  niliiUk>n  jmltcy. 

'■  W.  It  f.  Ml  u™  tlwl  (u  Iha  colnnW  <KvnlaxT  of  Niital  BcroucpiMij  »11»ee.)  m 
nUloo  at  the  rllunnail  nnlda  |>u>a  iiinn  rudlli  fmm  the  dlgp'roio  UinDMl'va  iliiD  (pHlai 
nnll*«  ndelrc  (luir  wiwicii  liitarliblj'  In  (pecle.  0117  are  paid  wcskl;.  anil  tbe  naual  lata  of  iiv 
ten  ibUllues  for  Iba  wwli,  TluBn.  ivlin  nbtatn  gnn»  purcbaaa  tbaio  >■  a  rule  Jnrt  bofcnn  liaitli 
torthiiirbi)Bip>.ai)rt  onljafurproaiiplngtbBponulta  lo  paroluito  vMei  Ihe law  wqoliM.  Co 
tMTaUiclyipeaklui;,  bol  lr«  Salal  or  Bwnto  nalim  fiime  bera;  tl.p  Kwal  bulu  (.(  uiiriiaUn  Mmt 
noma  frnm  Ilia  mlirl'ir  noiUiwlM  of  the  South  Aftlcw  BepaMlK.  and  cnnaillsnibl)!  bayoiKI  tl 
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Sir  Henry  Barkly  promised  tliat  British  title  should  be  im- 
mediately given  to  legitimate  land  claimants,  that  contracts 
for  government  supplies  should  be  called  for  by  public  tender, 
and  that  all  real  grievances  sliould  be  removed.    Protection 
was  promised  to  the  diggers,  and  so  his  excellency  bi»came 
very  popular  indeed,  a  banquet  followed  by  a  ball  was  given 
to  liim  at  Kimberley  on  September  12th,  1872,  and  both  were 
completely  successful.     The  late  Dr.  Robertson,  formerly  of 
Fauresmith,  O.  F.  S.,  filled  the  chair  at  the  banquet  and  intro- 
duced Sir  Henry  Barkly  to  his  entertainers  in  admirable  style. 
The  doctor's  speech  in  introducing  the  toast,  '*  the  health  of 
Sir  Henry  Barkly,  her  Majesty's  high  commissioner  in  South 
Africa    and  governor   of   the   Cape  Colony,"  was    couched 
in   elegant  and  appropriate  language,  and  liis  excellency's 
reply  was  received  with  enthusiastic  applause.    He  told  the 
assembled  guests  that  up  to  the  time  of  his  present  visit  he 
had  had  but  a  slight  conception  of  the  importance  of  the  dia- 
mond fields,  and  had  found  them  to  be  of  such  a  character 
that  he  realized  the  fact  that  they  could  not  be  governed  by 
three  commissioners.     The  wealth,  intelligence  and  numbers 
of  this  community  must  have  something  better  in  the  shape 
of  government.    To  think  of  governing  them  from  Capetown 
Avas  out  of    the  question,   and  as  he  found  they  were   en- 
titled to  a  government  of  their  own  he  would  take  care  that 
^hey  should  have  it.     The  Fields  should  be  a  crown  colony 
^vith  a  lieutenant  governor  and  a  legislature  on  the  same 
jnodel  and  as  liberal  as  that  of  Natal,  and  this  he  would  bring 
^alKnit  as  quickly  as  the  preliminaries  could  be  arranged.    The 

^'-^rliuatc  iNmndariiH  of  that  Htate,  aiiil  tlnir  kuiis  aw  r.ot  nciiuin^il  fur  war  iiurj**  >'«*•'.  '>"*  '"'  r"r- 

'3>--^i*  coiiiii-4'tv<l  with  le<,^itiniiitf  ami  TK*iiefli*i.-il  trade. 

**  17.  I  cannot  ooucur  iu  the  oiiiuioii  <>f  thi*  ]i«-uti-iiaiit  (;i*vrni<>r  nf  Xutul  that  tho  Hi'iiuiKitinn  of 

^rui«  by  thcnatlve.H  of  tha  interior,  whocoiiu^  hm*  .-lud  work  in  thi>  imiifH,  Ih  fraii>;ht  with  daimer 
tu  the  p«ao<*  of  South  Africa,  and  I  am  iiiinldo  to  oot*  why  we  rih«>uM  chi-ri-h  a  fiiemlly  f<  i-lin^'  with 
the  a«'ighboriii^  n.'publii-^  any  nmrc  than  with  tht*  \arioU'*  iiati\c  triht-A.  I  >h<>iiM  ron.oid(.'r  it  very  iiii- 
dfwiimlile  to  ]tnn'ha:<o  thr  friendly  feilin;*  nf  th^m'  r»'i>ublic»«atth»'  i'xiM'iiHi*«»f  injuMtiriM>r«»i>i»n-«'>i'>n 
t 'wanl  her  ^lajentyV  own  s«l>jiTt»»  or  ui:fn«'ndly  a«'tt»  t'»wriril  thi- al>or.K'inal  inhaluiaiitM  of  the 
rt'iinir}'.  I  may  hi-n- Hiati- that  tlir  nativo  irilu-n  of  the  intfnor  ha\i-  v\rr  <>MU(-fd  t).i'  K'^'ttt«-f«t 
I^iwlble  friendliD«'KA  t<»ward  uj»,  and  Kn^Iif;)i  travoh-n*.  Kii;:1iHh  traih-r*  and  Kn^diKh  mii«j«i.'U-rn-i 
baT«  invariably  lK-«-n  n>(*^ivid  iinil  trt'atrd  with  all  n'Kii«*i-t  by  them.  whil>*  on  tht>  othi*r  hand  th« 
C<>TcniiueutM  itf  the  n'pnblii-M  Iiavt-  mi  Kfveral  (HTiiHiDim  In-i-n  cliarfji'd  with  unfrii-ndlimi*'*  t->«ard 
w.  in  offlcial  docnmontH  addr<s-.cd  to  tln-ni  b\  hi>r  M:0<"*ty's  n-in-cr^r-nt.itivr)*  in  .S>nth  Afrira.  I 
beUere  w« shall  bfi<t  exhibit  our  friendlii.fhH  toward  the  n-i>nbhfK  by  M'ttiit;;  thi  m  an  fxamplf  of 
Jwtloeand  toleration,  and  that  w«-  r-honlilai-t  an  nntrii  ndly  ]iart  if  wc  jtandi-rvd  to  their  jm-JiidieeM 
or  niiiipnrted  thvni  iti  •  ]>iire»tinu*  thf  ii:itiv<- |i>>)iul:itii>n." 
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ball  over.  Sir  Henry  paid  a  visit  to  Barkly  where  he  held  an- 
ochcr  levee,  and  there  also  a  banquet  was  given  him.  The 
streets  were  decorated  witli  flags,  and  triumplial  arches  which 
formed  a  completo  roofing  all  through  the  main  street.  Here, 
also,  the  gubernatorial  promises  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the 
jiopulace,  especially  those  which  referred  to  the  land  titles.  At 
the  banquet,  which  was  given  in  the  main  hall  of  the  Barkly 
flub,  it  was  endeavored  to  get  a  pledge  from  his  excellency 
that  Barkly  should  be  the  seat  of  government,  but  the  attempt 
was  a  vain  one,  his  excellency  contenting  himself  by  saying 
that  they  had  the  high  court  there  and  ail  the  government 
oRices,  and  that  he  would  not  forget  the  old  proverb:  "  B© 
sure  you  are  off  with  the  old  love  before  you  are  on  with  the 
new."  In  a  very  short  time  after  this,  however,  the  high, 
court  and  the  government  offices  were  removed  to  Kimberley, 
and  the  seat  of  government  established  there. 

On  his  excellency  leaving  the  Fields  to  return  home,  hft 
had  additional  proof  of  the  loyalty  which  animated  the  great 
bulk  of  the  diamond  field  people.  He  was  escorted  to  Alex- 
anderfontein  by  at  least  a  thousand  persons,  and  he  express* 
his  gratification  at  the  reception  he  had  met  with  there,  and 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  her  Majesty  had  no  more  loyal 
people  in  her  empire  than  in  the  diamond  fields  of  Soutb 
Africa. 

The  special  mission  of  Sir  Henry  Barkly  to  South  Africa 
was  to  reform  the  constitution  of  the  Cape  Colony  by  the  intro- 
duction of  responsible  government.  That  colony  had  becom« 
troublesome  to  the  imperial  government,  inasmuch  as  the  old 
regime  parliament  wJiich  had  full  control  over  the  govern- 
ment purse  strings  refused  to  pass  the  taxing  measures  nec- 
essary for  tlie  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and 
unfortunately  for  Sir  Henry  Barkly  his  executive  was  too 
much  divided  for  him  to  move  with  reasonable  expectation  oi 
success.  The  colonial  secretary,  Mr.  Southey,  was  firmly  op- 
posed to  the  introduction  of  the  measure  into  the  parliament 
then  assembled,  as  the  country  had  never  been  consulted  < 
the  question,  which  he  held  ought  not  to  be  forced.  That  hon- 
orable gentleman  held  to  the  doctrine  as  laid  down  by  John 
Stuart  Mill,  that  before  responsible  government  is  introduced 
into  a  country  the  people  must  ask  for  it,  and  when  it  was  dei 
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cided  by  a  majority  to  introduce  it  the  colonial  secretary  en- 
tered his  solemn  protest  on  the  minutes  on  constitutional 
g^ruunds.  Tliis  was  awkward,  but  Sir  Henry  Barkly  received 
imperial  instructions  that  it  must  be  introduced  into  tlie  par- 
liament, and  that  he  must  get  it  passed.  Sir  Henry  Barkly 
knew  that  if  he  should  fail  he  would  be  recalled  in  disgrace, 
and  accordingly  <lid  introduce  it  in  1873  at  an  early  session 
and  managed  to  force  it  through  the  legislature,  but  wlien  he 
called  upon  the  Hon.  Mr.  Southey  to  take  office,  that  gen- 
tleman flatly  refused  to  do  so.  He  would  not  attempt  to  form 
a  ministry,  and  he  would  not  take  office  eitlier  as  premier  or 
in  any  other  capacity.  It  now  became  necessary  for  his  ex-» 
cellency  to  consider  wiiat  should  be  done  with  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Southey,  and  he  was  offered  the  lieutenant  governorship 
of  Griqualand  West  with  an  adequate  salary,  and  the  recom- 
mendation to  take  with  him  his  long-tried  confidential  clerk 
in  the  colonial  office,  Sir.  John  Blades  Currey.  Mr.  Southey 
accepted  the  appointment,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Griqualand 
West,  especially  the  old  colonists  residing  on  the  Fields, 
received  the  intimation  with  extreme  satisfaction,  for  Mr. 
Southey  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  both  East  and  West.  On 
the  lieutenant  governors  arrival  here,  on  January  0th,  1873, 
he  was  received  with  manifestations  of  great  joy.  The  peo- 
ple went  out  in  great  numbers  to  welcome  him  at  Alexander- 
fontein;  triumphal  arches  were  erected:  hands  of  music  pre- 
^<?ded  the  procession  into  the  towns;  a  display  of  fireworks 
I  ud  an  illumination  were  amongst  the  tokens  of  ngoicing,  and 
Le  was  entertained  at  a  banquet  in  the  Theatre  Koyal,  which 
vas  crowded  to  excess. 

An  executive  was  created  consisting  of  four  members,  viz.: 
lie  lieutenant  governor,  the  secretary  to  government  (Mr. 
Jurrey),  the  crown  prosecutor  (Mr.  J.  C.  Thompson),  and  the 
reasurrr  general  (the  late  Mr.  R.  W.  H.  (liddy).  No  consti- 
ution  was  proclainicd  for  some  time  aftt»r  Mr.  Southev's  arri- 
fc'al,  and  the  Fi<*l(ls  wrre  governed  by  the  lieutenant  governor 
:^nd  his  exfu'ulivc,  Ir^^fal  enactments  being  made  by  nn»ans  of 
ijroclamations.  One  of  ilr.  Richard  Southey 's  first  ]>roclama- 
tions,  issued  on  Krb.  ")lh,  1nT.'>.  almost  inimetliatelv  on  his 
arrival,  and  which  ph*ased  the  (liggt»rs  very  nmclu  was  one  to 
restrain  the  jumping  <»f  claims.     Pn^vious  to  this,  a  claim  in 
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any  one  of  the  mines,  wliich  might  be  worth  thousands  of 
pounds,  if  left  by  its  owner  unwoiked  for  three  days,  could  b« 
legally  seized  by  any  man  who  could  prove  this  neglect;  but 
the  proclamation  containing  the  letters  patent  declaring  tlw 
colony  of  Griqualand  West  a  crown  colony  was  not  promul- 
gated until  the  July  16th,  1S73,  when  Klipdrift  was 
christened  Barkly  and  the  "Colesberg  Kopje"  Kimberley; 
The  new  names  were  given  in  honor  of  the  then  secretai^ 
of  state  for  the  colonies.  Lord  Kimberley,  and  of  Sir  Henr) 


Barkly.  They  were  created  electoral  divisions,  the  third  coi 
sisting  of  the  outlying  or  agricultural  districts,  being  ^roupe 
togetlier  under  the  name  of  Hay,  in  honor  of  Lieut.  Goi 
ernor  Hay,  who  was  the  first  to  unfurl  the  British  flag  ot« 
the  Diamond  Fields,  The  chief  town  of  the  last-named  divisic 
was  Griquatown,  in  which  the  Griqua  chief  Waterboer  r 
sided. 

The  constitution  was,  however,  not  received  with  anythii 
like  unanimous  approval.    The  boundaries  fixed  were  dispute 
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if  the  neighboring  States,  and  the  enfraucbisement  and  repre- 
l  was  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  the  promiaes 
Bfldt  by  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  inaaniiicli  as  it  was  not  acconliii^ 
e  Natal  model.     The  legislative  council  was  constituted 
le  deadlock  principle,  consisting  as  it  did  of  etglit  mem- 
rs,  (our  nominated   by  the  gt^nera!  government  and  four 
Kted  by  the  voters,  the  lieutenant  governor  being  president 
d  having  the  casting  vote.    The  governor  had  a  power  to 
btoiu  the  first  place,  and  the  Queen  in  the  second.    At  first 
I  was  said  that  no  one  would  consent  to  be  put  into  nomina- 
n  for  the  four  seats  to  be  filled  by  the  votes  of  the  people. 
Ilowtiver,  when  the  time  of  llie  elections  came  round,  the  seats 
B  hotly  contested.     The  council  was  first  convened  in  1873, 
ildid  not  meet  for  business  until  January,  1874,  when  thw 
members  were  Messrs,  Green  and  Dr.  Graham  for 
nberley,  Mr.  Advocate  Davison  for  Barkly,  and  Mr.  David 
,  the  agent  for  Waterboer,  to  represent  the  electoral 
a  of   Hay.    The  first  ordinance,  viz.  for  the  better  regu- 
1  of  diggings  and  mines,  was  promulgated  on  the  30lh  of 
p  month  named.     The  government  and  legislature  for  some 
9  worked  very  well,  but  then  a  lack  of  cordiality  among 
fe  members  of  the  government  themselves  in  the  executive 
itself,  and  there  was  as  well  no  lack  of  revolu- 
■  agitators  to  stir  up  the  people  to  rebel  against  the 
nent   from  the  outside.      Among  the  agitators   were 
more  generally  accepted   as  Fenians,    and    several 
MOW ;  the  former  with  a  hatred  of  British  rule  were  bent 
ting  disturbances.    '^Uey  were  joined  by  men  who, 
li  owning  themselves  British  subjects,  had  party  and 
inal  ends  to  serve,  dearer  to  them  than  their  reverence  for 
Leagues  were  formed  and  meetings  were  held, 
e  sedition  was  loudly  and  plainly  talked,  mass  meetings 
«  convened  on  the  market  place,  and  the  governor  roundly 
«ed.    The  lieutenant  governor  offered  to  receive  deputa- 
I  and  to  discuss  matters,  provided  that  the  deputations 
»uld  be  composed  of  men  who  were  known  to  be  in  the  habit 
I  conducting  themselves  in  a  becoming  manner.     But  the 
litators  wanted  their  followers  to  come  in  large  bodies,  and 
a  the  ijetitenant  governor  decided  not  to  permit.    The  mom- 
's of  the  league  assembled  armed  for  drill,  and  assumed  a 
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most  warlike  and  threatening  attitude.  The  lieutenant  gov- 
vrnor  urged  tho  necessity  of  the  presence  of  a  small  body  of 
her  Majesty's  troops,  and  pointed  out  that  moral  force,  the 
only  force  at  hie  command,  had  no  influence  upon  the  meu 
who,  led  by  a  clever  and  excitable  digger  named  Aylward, 
were  plotting  against  law  and  order.  No  attention  whatever 
was  paid  to  the  suggestion  of  tlie  lieutenant  governor  by  the 
executive  of  the  Cape  Colony.  There  were  no  definite  griev- 
ances brought  forward  by  the  men  under  arms,  who  were  mere 
puppets  in  the  hands  of  the  riotously  inclined  wire-pullers. 
There  were  grievances,  however,  of  a  grave  nature,  and  the 
non-fulfilment  of  promises  respecting  the  land  titles  was  the 
greatest  of  all.  It  is  only  right,  however,  to  mention  that  the 
majority  of  the  white  population,  aliens  as  well  as  British 
subjects,  were  thoroughly  satisfied  with  Mr.  Southey's  rule; 
and  he  had,  during  the  time  be  was  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, done  all  in  his  power  to  make  the  people  happy  and 
prosperous,  while  the  foundations  of  law  and  order  had  been  so 
far  as  possible  "both  well  and  truly  laid."  The  social  stale  of  thi 
Fields  was  excellent, and  Government  House  was  so  thoroughly 
well-conducted  that  it  led  society  with  a  genial  and  assuring 
hand.  Balls  and  parties,  indoor  and  outdoor  pastimes  and 
pleasures,  afforded  the  recreation  which  the  busy  population 
required,  and  life  in  the  Fields  was  generally  pleasant  and 
seemly. 

Armed  malcontents  were  now  drilled  in  the  public  squares, 
and  wherever  they  thought  their  proceedings  would  be  most 
exasperating  to  tlie  government  and  the  loyal  portion  of  th& 
community.*  This  was  kept  up  during  the  early  part  of  1S?6. 
Arms  were  imported  from  all  directions  and  concealed  in  stores 
and  licensed  liquor  shops,  and  in  the  month  of  April  of  that 
year  the  mob  were  led  into  open  rebellion,  the  occasion  chosen, 
for  the  outbreak  being  the  seizure  of  arms  by  the  magistrate 
and  police  of  Kimberley,  and  the  arrest  of  the  man  on  whosd 
premises  they  were  discovered.  A  body  of  armed  men  marched 
down  to  the  magistrate's  office  and  demanded  the  release  oC 
the  prisoner,  the  court-house  being  surrounded  and  an  attack 
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jcaieiied  should  their  demand  be  refused.     A  black  ftng  to  be 

hoisted  on  the  edge  of  the  Kimberley  mine  was  to  be  the  sig- 

tiiil  for  the  revolters  to  fire  upon  the  court-houae  and  goveni- 

riH-nl  offices.     The   Kunherley  prison  was  to  be  leveled  to  tlie 

croond,  when,  as  the  robc-ls  calculated,  the  liberated  prisoners 

wuiild  instantly  swell  their  ranks  and  help  to  overthrow  the 

government.    The  lieutenant  governor  refused  to  make  any 

terms  whatever  with  men  under  arms  and  ordered  them  to 

j;iv<?up  their  weapons  to  the  government.     This  they  refused 

l'>Jo,     The  authorities  were  not,  however,  to  be  driven  from 

Ik- [kwition  they  bad  assumed.  A  number  of  loyal  inhabitants 

lolunteered  to  assist  the  government,  and  the  prison  was 

guarded  by  these  assisted  by  some  of  the  police.    Greatly  to 

sir  credit  the  Oermans  then  came  forward  almost  to  u  man 

id  joined  the  volunteers.     Mr.  James  Anthony  Froude,  "  the 

bent  historian,"  as  ho  is  called,  had  paid  a  visit  to  South 

ffica  at  llie  instance  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  then  secre- 

pyfor  the  Colonies,  to  report  on  the  chances  of  federating 

B  whole  of  the  Colonies  and  States  under  the  British  flag. 

i  that  gentleman,  with  his  characteristic  mental  twist,  took 

Ptuoot  distorted  view  of   everything  he  saw.  and  instead 

jipporting  the  lieutenant  governor  disparaged  him,  and  j 

»tly  held  a  conference  with  the  rebel  leaders.     This  confer 

*.'  did  not  take  place  in  the  presence  of  any  of  the  authori- 

I,  and  the  insurgents  declared  at  the  time  that  their  course 

Vconduct  had  secured  Mr.  Froude's*  approval.    This  was  be 

fore  they  broke  out  in  actual  revolt.     A  quotation  from  Mr. 

Froiide's  writings,  which  appears  in  a  book  of  which  one  of 

ill.'  iii..<t  bitter  opponents  of  the  government  is  the  author, 

•  ns  the  belief  that  Mr.  Froude  actually  did  encour- 

I    liels,  whether  intentionally  or  not.     The  passage  is 

V- :     "  The  English  government  in  taking  up  Water- 

"■rs  cause,   have  distinctly   broken   a  treaty  which  they 

•  [lewed  before  ia  a  mos-  solemn  manner,  and  the  colonial 

^_fflc«.  it  is  painfully  evident  to  me,  has  been  duped  by  an  iu' 

8  conspiracy." 

"ingenious  conspiracy"  was  one  of  those  flights  ol 

nation  in  which  the  eminent  historian  occasional!; 

1  with  most  mischievous  results  to  the  colonies  that  he 

1  lit*  Uiiis  «Ulng  ni«ii  Mr.  rrende.  wbo  th  >  tP""  *t  <.)i>T«nimi>ii(  BnoiHi. 
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has  visited  and  attempted  to  describe.  There  was  no  such 
thing  as  an  ''ingenious  conspiracy  to  delude  the  colonial 
oflSce,"  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  facts  before  stated  re- 
specting the  action  of  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  in  the  matter  of 
the  wrong  done  Waterboer  by  tlie  Boers  of  the  Free  State. 
The  chieftainship  of  Andreas  Waterboer,  the  father  of  Nicho- 
las, was  confirmed  by  the  British  government  before  Nicholas 
was  born,  as  is  shon  ii  in  the  earlier  portions  of  these  pages. 
This  is  wandering  from  the  subject  of  the  revolt,  but  the  ne- 
cessity for  this  digression  will  be  manifest  to  the  reader. 

The  rebels  had  calculated  that  no  magistrate  would  be 
found  with  sufficient  courage  to  sit  on  the  bench  and  try  the 
arrested  prisoner  while  the  court-house  was  surrounded  by 
men  armed  with  guns  and  revolvers  ready  to  fire  at  a  given 
signal.  They  were  mistaken,  however,  for  the  late  Mr.  Ad- 
vocate Gray,  then  president  magistrate  of  Du  Toit's  Pan,  took 
his  seat  on  the  bench,  and  then  the  Fenian  leader,  sword  in 
hand,  ordered  the  man  appointed  (one  Albany  Paddon*)  to 
hoist  the  flag,  which  was  accordingly  done.  There  was  no 
firing,  though  one  gun  was  accidentally  discharged.  Some  of 
the  leaders  began  to  reflect  and  came  forward  and  entered  into 
bail  bonds  for  the  prisoner.  The  rebels  did  not  then,  however, 
put  down  their  arms.  It  was  only  after  the  high  commis- 
sioner had  threatened  to  send  troops  that  they  consented  to  do 
so.  Colonrl  Grossman,  who  had  been  sent  out  as  royal  com- 
missioner in  Oct.  1875,  to  make  inquiries  and  report,  after 
taking  evidence  absolved  the  government  of  all  blame. 
Then  when  the  miscliief  had  been  done  troops  were  sent  up 
at  an  expense  of  £*J(),(jr)0,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Arthur 
Cunningham.  Beyond  sliowing  that  the  imperial  government 
were  determined  to  uphold  law  and  order,  the  troops  did  noth- 
ing but  manceuvre  in  the  market  place,  encamp  at  Barkly  and 
attend  balls  and  banquets  given  in  their  honor,  as  well  as  to 
fete  the  Diamond  Fields  horse,  who  had  shortly  before  so  gal- 
lantly fought  under  Sir  Arthur  in  the  war  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier,  driving  Kreli  out  of  the  country  and  bring- 
ing liis  tribe  into  subjection.  Tiie  real  grievance — and  one  des- 
tincnl  to  produce  dire  consequences  upon  the  province — the 
d(^lay  in  giving  out  titles  and  settling  the  land,  had  as  yet 

*  Who  at  t'Dco  rail  away  to  et«capc'  the  jmnihhuient  he  deserved. 
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nd  no  remefly.  Not  even  the  chief  Wak-rboer  had  been 
Jtled  with,  and  Mankoroane,  tlie  chief  of  the  Beehuanau. 
■"ORBed  on  all  eiik-s  by  the  Boers,  hart  called  upon  the  Brit- 
l  government  for  protection,  offeriu)^  lo  make  over  his  ter- 
pry  and  people  to  ihe  queen,  as  Waterboer  hnd  done  beforo 
He,  like  Waterboer,  had  always  been  loyal  to  the  Brit- 
ish rul*^,  and  to  use  his  own  words  :  "  I  liave  always  been  true 
■■•  the  queen,  have  protected  her  people  when  they  were  in 
t:in(;er  from  the  Boers,  and  now  when  ray  people  are  buint; 
crushed  out  of  existence  by  the  Boers  the  queen  ought  lo  pro- 
tect me  and  my  people."  The  lieutenant  governor  was  of  the 
Siime  opinion,  and  he  suggested  lo  the  high  commissioner 
that  in  justice  and  in  policy  the  British  government  could  not 
do  butter  than  annex  Bechuanalaud,  His  excellency  further 
pointed  out  that  to  leave  this  fine  country  open  was  to  pave 
the  way  for  future  troubles — which  it  has  done.  The  high 
cumniidsioner  encouraged  the  scheme.  Mankorounu  and  his 
cuuucillors  with  a  number  of  his  people  came  down  to  Ktm- 
berley.  it  I  recollect  rightly,  at  the  very  time  of  Mr.  Froude's 
visit,  and  long  conferences  then  took  place  betwee?!  the  chief 
and  his  advisers,  and  the  lieutenant  governor  and  his,  the  old 
cbii'f  being  ultimately  given  lo  understand  that  ha  and  his 
people  and  country  were  to  be  taken  over,  as  Mr.  Souihey  said, 
■with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  high  commissioner. 
This  wait  onoilier  of  the  promises  maile  only  to  be  broken ; 
and  to  prove  beyond  question  that  all  the  troubles  predicted 
have  come  about,  it  is  only  necessary  to  allude  to  recent  his- 
lurical  events  culminating  in  Sir  Charles  Warren's  expedition 
to  Bechuanalaud.  Mr.  Bouthey  had  from  the  time  of  his  taking 
office  persistently  requested  the  high  commissioner  to  get  the 
iid  question  settled,  and  had  sent  warning  after  warning 
lat  delay  in  giving  out  thetitles  was  fraught  with  the  great- 
t  possible  danger.  But  the  high  commissioner  was  in  the 
B  of  the  secretary  of  the  colonies  in  the  first  place,  and  in 
I  Mcond  his  excellency  had  not  mastered  the  situation. 
1  those  who  fomented  discontent  and  disturbance  had  cir- 
pBted,  among  other  infamous  slanders,  that  the  lieutenant 
irernor  and  Ihe  secretary  to  government  were  men  bent  on 
ad-jobbing  in  their  own  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  their 
[ends  and  poitlical  adherents. 
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In  the  session  of  1875  the  high  commissioner,  despite  his 
previously  issued  reassuring  proclamation  to  the  effect  that 
no  private  rights  should  be  disturbed,  sent  up  a  land  ordi- 
nance drafted  in  Capetown,  and  requested  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor to   introduce  it  to  the  legislative  council  and  get  it 
passed  into  law.     This  the  lieutenant  governor  respectfully 
but  firmly  refused  to  do.    By  the  draft  ordinance  a  land  court 
was  to  be  created,  and  a  judge  appointed  to  decide  upon  the 
claims  of  everv  one.  no  matter  w^hether  his  claims  were  dis- 
puted  or  not.     Even  Waterboer  himself,  from  whom  the  gov- 
ernment had  derived  all  their  territorial  rights,  was  to  be 
forced  into  court  and  pay  the  expenses  himself,  to  prove  that 
his  private  properties,   farms,  etc.,  belonged  to  him.     The 
judge  was,  moreover,  to  have  power  to  reduce  the  size  of 
farms,  and  in  no  case  to  permit  one  to  be  given  out  of  more 
than  (J, 000  acres  in  extent.    The  lieutenant  governor  held  that 
by  allowing  this  ordinance  to  pass  into  the  statute  book  the 
government  would  be  abrogating  its  especial  function,  which 
was  to  protect  those  wiio  could  produce  unimpeachable  titles, 
wliether  obtained  by   grant,   purchase  or    otlier  legitimate 
means.     The  cost  of  going  to  law  to  obtain  them  they,  he 
said,  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  incur.      Tlie  law  courts 
ought  not,  he  maintained,  to  be  called  upon  to  deal  with  any 
land  claims  exr(^ptin.L!:  sucli  as  were  in  dispute.    The  executive 
government  could  deal  with  the  undisputed  claims,  exchange 
British  for  existing  titles,  etc.,  thus  saving  expenditure  and 
delay,  while  the  high  court  was  quite  sufficient  to  deal  with 
disi)Uted  claims. 

The  high  commissioner  paid  no  heed  to  the  lieutenant 
governor's  remonstrance,  but  came  from  Capetown  to  the 
diamond  fields  and  introduced  the  draft  ordinance  into  the 
council  himself,  while  presiding,  as  he  was  empowered  to  do. 
when  in  the  province.  The  popularly  elected  members  at  first 
declared  that  thev  would  not  vote  for  the  measure;  nor  would 
they  even  take  their  seats;  which  course,  had  it  been  adhered 
to  by  them,  would  have  efTectually  prevented  the  measure 
being  carried,  as  no  business  could  be  transacted  unless  two 
of  the  elected  members  were  in  tln^r  seats.  The  high  com- 
missioner, however,  by  the  free  use  of  his  powerful  influence, 
led  the  elected  members  to  alter  their  determination,  hinting 
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that  if  they  did  not  take  their  seats,  a  proceeding  equivalent 
to  assisting  in  passing  the  ordinance,  he  would  dissolve  the 
council,  and  every  one  saw  that  if  the  high  commissioner 
could  not  control  the  council  the  constitution  under  which  it 
was  created  would  be  abolished  altogether.  The  members 
took  their  seats,  and  the  ordinance  was  forced  through  and 
became  law.  The  land  court  was  established,  and  Mr,  Advo- 
cate Stockenstrom,  of  the  supreme  court,  who  was  then  prac- 
ticing at  the  bar  of  the  court  of  the  eastern  districts,  was 
appointed  the  judge. 

Sir  Henry  Barkly,  having  forced  his  land  bill  through  the 
council,  returned  to  Capetown,  leaving  Mr.  R.  Southey  at  the 
head  of  the  government. 

The  greatest  possible  disaffection  toward  the  land  court 
soon  found  expression  on  all  sides.  The  editor  of  one  of  the 
newspapers,  The  Diamond  News,  criticised  the  decisions  of 
the  judge  with  great  freedom,  and  amongst  other  remarks 
said  that:  *'  Judge  Stockenstrom  appeared  to  be  performing  his 
duties  under  instruction,  and  if  he  was  not  doing  so  he  was 
incompetent  for  the  office."  The  editor  was  summoned  before 
the  court  by  Judge  Stockenstrom,  and  was  charged  with  con- 
tempt of  court.  He  so  ably  defended  himself  that  the  judge 
withdrew  the  charge  in  a  semi-apologetic  manner,  but  that 
did  not  allay  the  dissatisfaction.  The  advocate  of  Waterboer, 
on  the  ground  that  his  client  had  been  grossly  insulted  by  the 
judge,  and  could  hope  for  nothing  like  justice  in  that  land 
court,  retired  with  his  client  from  the  court,  and  refused  to 
continue  his  case. 

The  final  adjustment  was  intrusted  to  ilajor,  now  Gen. 
Sir  Charles  Warren,  the  land  court  having  been  abolished  and 
the  judge  withdrawn.  Mr.  R.  Southey,  soon  after  the  pur- 
chase of  the  farm  Voornitzigt,  which  was  sold  to  govern- 
ment for  £100,000,  was  recalled,  and  that  was  the  last  of 
Lieut.  Governor  Southey  in  Griqualand  West. 
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ITICE  BARRY  ACTIMG  ADMINISTRATOR. — ARRIVAL  OP  HAJOK 
LASYON— PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  OF  HIS  ADMINISTRATION.— AN- 
NEXATION BILL  PASSED  CAPE  HOUSE  OF  ASSEMBLY. — CRIM- 
INAL PROSECITTION  OF  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  "INDEPENDENT. 
ATTORNEY  tiENERAL  SHIPPARD'S  ARGUMENT  AND  ORATORY.- 
ACQCITTAL  OF  ACCUSED. —  G-REAT  REJOICINGS. — ACTIOS' 
AGAINST  •■  INDEPENDENT." — APOLOGY. 

AFTER  the  conclusion  of  the  Southey  regime,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Barry,  the  recorder  of  the  province,  liekl  the  reins 
government  for  a  time,  pending  ihe  arrival  of  Major 
Lanyon,  an  officer  wiio  had  distinguished  himself  on  Sir  Gar- 
net Wolseley's  staff  in  Ashantee. 

The  posts  of  lieutenant  governor  and  colonial  seeretarv 
were  abolished,  and  Major  Lanyon  as  administrator,  with  Mr. 
Francis  Villiera  as  private  secretary,  conducted  the  affairs  of 
the  government.  The  principal  matters  of  interest  during  hi* 
day  in  Griqualand  West  were  the  passing  of  the  annexation 
bill  through  tlie  Cape  house  of  assembly,  the  disturbances  of 
the  natives,  necessitating  the  expedition  to  Phokwane,  thi 
quelling  of  the  Griqua  revolt,  the  trial  of  the  editor  of  thi 
Independent  and  the  passing  of  Mr.  Geo.  Bottomley's  bill 
amending  the  liquor  ordinance. 

(SMI 
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Thcro  cun  be  no  doubt  that  the  restless  character  of  the 

diggers  of  the  diamond  fields  which  culminated  in  the  rising 

on  April  lath,  1S7S,  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  desire  of  the 

home  gi>viTnment  to  get  rid  of  the  bother,  annoyance  and  re- 

tunsibility  of  governing  so  small,  and  at  the  same  time  so 

■oublesome,  a  crown  colony  asOriqualand  West,     With  that 

ibject  a  bill,  of  course  at  the  instigation  of  the  imperial  au- 

Ihorities.  was  brought  before  the  Cape  assembly  in  June  1877, 

i^hi^u  a  select  committee  was  appointed,  of  whicli  Mr.  Richard 

louthey,  formerly  lieutenant  governor  of  this  icrriiory,  was 

Appointed  chairman,  which  had  "instructions  to  restrict  its 

inquiry  to  the  number  and  description  of  the  population,  the 

extent  and  value  of  land,  and  the  cultivation  and  other  re- 

.,  the  revenue  and  expenditure  and  general  financial 

nditioa  of  the  province." 

Major  W.  0.  Lanyon,  C,  M,  G,,  the  administrator,  went  to 

iRpetOffu    and   gave   evidence    before   this  committee ;  and 

[tfaough  of  course  wishing  tu  promote  the  desires  of  the  imperial 

bvemmeut,  his  answers  to  all  the  questions  asked   hJin  uvi- 

■ntty  tended  to  make  good  what  was  generally  understood  to 

I  bis  opinion,  viz,  that  annexation  wasa  tloubtful  measure  at 

nt,  oud  tliat  a  province  with  mines  of  undisputed  richness, 

Jiose  only  debts  were  iiHI.CiOO  to  the  Free  Slate.  £1G,000  to  the 

bperial  government  for  the  expense  of  troupssent  uptliereto 

I  the  disturbances  in  i><7!t,  and  about  i:ii;,i)O0  to  the  Stand- 

I  Bonk,  was  quite  justified  in  retaining  its  own  individu- 

Howover.   as  will  be    seen    iu    Iho  sequel   "Molteno 

■emier  of  the  Cape  Colony  at  the  the  time)   incorporated 

B  major."*    The  bill  to  annex  Griqualand  West  to  the  Cape 

r  passed  ihe  Cape  assembly  during  the  same  session  and 

leivM]  the  queen's  assent  in  the  following  year,  but  became, 

r  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  diamond  fields  were  concerned, 

noat  forgotten  until  the  visit  of  Messrs.  Sprigg  and  Uping- 

i  ID  (.Ictober,  ]H7a,  when  Mr.  J.  Rose  Innes.  C  M.  Q.,  waa 

;  administrator. 
"Affairs  of  State"  did   not   run  altogether  smoothly  in 
Hqualand  West.     When  Major  Lanyon  returned  he  found 
»%  the  late  Mr.  Advocate  Davison,  roembiT  for  Barkly.  bad 
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resided  his  seat  in  the  Griqualand  West  council  and  left  for 
England,  and  there  were  but  three  elected  members  in  council 
when  he  introduced  his  annexation  motion,  lo  which  he  de- 
sired to  gain  their  assent.  Mr.  Advocate  Hnlkctt,  the  senior 
member  for  Kimberley,  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Murray,  the  member 
for  Hay,  contended  that  before  such  a  vastly  important  change 
was  made  as  tho  annexation  of  the  province  to  the  Cape 
Colony,  which  involved  the  destruction  of  its  constitution  and 
government,  thero  ought  to  be  a  full  council  to  discuss  the 
submitted  resolution,  and  they  therefore  demanded  that  the 


seat  for  Barkly  should  be  filled  up.  This  the  administrator 
refused  to  do,  or  rather  implied  that  he  had  contemplated 
doing  BO,  but  had  neglected  it.  He  evidently  was  determined 
to  get  his  motion  carried,  while  the  members  for  Kimberley 
and  Hay  were  equally  determined  tliat  if  he  should  do  so,  it 
would  be  by  his  own  casting  vote  alone-,  and  knowing  that 
they  were  masters  of  the  situation,  they  howed  themselves  out 
with  the  announcement  that  they  would  not  return  until  all 
the  constituencies  were  represented.  They  kept  their  word. 
There  was  no  election  for  Barkly  and  no  more  sittings  of  that 
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ncU,  which  was  shortly  afterward  dissolved,  and  it  wa^ 
k  uiilil  some  months  had  pa-ssed  that  a  new  one  was  elected. 
pbre  were  three  cuuucils  in  all.  The  names  of  tliu  firet  mem- 
9  have  been  before  given  ;  the  elected  menibere  of  the  sec- 
,  council,  which  was  elected  after  the  arrival  of  Major 
byon,  were  Messrs.  Tucker  and  Qilfillan  (Kimberley),  Davi- 
I  (Barkly)'  "■"d  Murray  (Hay).  A  vacancy  occurre*l  ttirouyh 
Henry  Tucker  becoming  disqualified,  and  the  Iat«  Mr. 
a  elected  in  hia  place.  The  next  council,  which 
I  elected  on  Nov.  30th,  187B,  consisted  of  myself  and  Mr. 
itnmlov  (Kimberley),  Mr.  J.  Paddon  (BarkJy).  and  Mr,  J. 
"    i(Hay)- 

1  act  of  thocolonial  legislature  which  is  not  put  into  force 
I  tliree  years  of  its  having  been  assenteti  to  at  home 
es  a  dyad  letter,  and  it  was  not  until  this  [wriod  had 
y  exiJiroil  that  the  concluding  scene  was  put  on  the  stage 
a  tittle  iheatre  of  the  Griqualand  West  council,  under  the 
[ement  of  Mr.  J,  Kose  Inues,  but  this  I  will  describe 


!  is  no  hiding  the  fact  that  during  Major  Lanyon's 

bslratorship  there  was  a  good  deal  of  hostile  feeling 

against  Kim  in  some  quarters,  which  was  fostered  by 

)  held  the  opinion  that  the  major  was  incliiied  to  bt; 

[  a  martinet  than  if  he  had  had  tht;  training  of  un 

'  in  a  regiment   other    than    one   of    those    in    which 

B  Lever's  Major  Monsoon  would  have  found  congenial 

iftnionship,  and  in  politics  al  least  his  peculiar  idiosyn- 

,  as  displayed  toward  opponents,  would  have  caused 

a  Dr.  Johnson,  had  he  known  the  major,  to  admire  his 

lilts  as  a  "  good  hater,"  although  at  the  same  time  he  would 

I  have  found  him  wanting  in  that  opposite  quality  which  is 

J  lo  naturally  follow.     I  have  often  heard  Major  Lanyon 

"Gentlemt-n,  if  I  have  ever  erred,  it  has  been  the  fault 

ibe  bead,  not  of  the  heart."  and  I  may  here  state  that  the 

tant  major's  abilities,  which  were  of  no  mnan  order,  and 

lonesty  of  purpose,  always  received  due  recognition.    The 

itof  tact  of  this  administration,  and  the  unfortunate  por- 

\  luaoing  of  its  chief,  were  strikingly  iJxempliSed  by  a 

kin  point,  in  the  prosecution  of  ihu  editor  of  the  Indep&n- 

i  for  an  alli*ged  criminal  libel  published  in  the  is.sue  of  that 
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paper  of  Nov,  16th,  1876.  At  that  time  the  trade  in  diaiWHli 
with  roguish  natives  employed  by  diggers  whioh  oneonipiiloDi 
persons  oarried  on,  though  they  mnst  hare  well  known  these 
cheaply  acquired  gems  to  have  been  stolen,  was,  as  it  still  ii, 
the  plague  and  disgrace  of  the  community.  Proclamatioiii 
and  ordinances  of  the  severest  character  were  leveled  againik 
it,  but  without  appreciable  effect.  A  few  of  the  lesser  cnlpriti 
were  caught,  imprisoned,  and  in  some  cases  flogged,  but 
still  the  illicit  trade  (before  fully  described)  flourished,  and 
this  too  although  the  laws  had  been  rendered  so  stringent  and 
complex  as  to  prove  a  trap  for  the  innocent  but  unwary. 

Out  of  the  confused  state  of  these  laws  (wo  cmuea  cSebm 
arose,  which  excited  much  interest  among  ,the  diggers  and 
showed  the  continued  lack  of  common  sense  displayed  by  fbe 
government  in  their  policy  and  modes  of  procedure.    In  the 
first  instance  an  old  digger,  who  had  made  himself  pronumnt 
in  the  prosecution  of  diamond  thieves  and  had  also  materiaUj 
assisted  in  the  overthrow  and  subsequent  recall  of  the  Southey- 
Currey  faction,  had  in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness  purchased  * 
small  diamond  without  having  a  dealer's  license  and  withoi>^ 
being  able  to  produce  his  special  permit  to  the'  magistrate  B^ 
by  law  required.    There  was  no  pretence  that  the  dianu^^ 
had  been  stolen  or  improperly  obtained,  but  nevertheless  tb^ 
unlucky  purchaser  of  this  ''precious"  stone  was  sentenced^ 
if  I  remember  rightly,  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment  with' 
out  the  option  of  a  line.     Granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  the  punishment  was  technically  commensurate  with  tbe 
offense,  the  ardor  exhibited  by  the  authorities  in  the  original 
pursuit  of  a  political  foe,  to  the  minds  of  the  independent  dig* 
gers,  was  anything  but  satisfactory.    That  the  man  had  no 
license  to  purchase  diamonds,  and  that  his  permit,  if  he  ever 
had  one,  had  been  lost  or  mislaid  was  admitted,  but  when  the 
prosecution  sought  to  establish  the  fact  of  there  having  been 
no  permit  given  by  the  production  of  a  list  kept  in  the  Kina- 
berley  resident  magistrate's  office,  and  manifestly  a  most 
careless  one,  in  which  there  was  no  mention  of  the  name  of 
the  accused,  his  attorney  very  properly  if  not  conclusively 
contended  that  this  evidence  was  not  sufficiently  formal  upon 
which  to  found  a  conviction  for  a  technical  fault  involving 
extremely  severe  punishment.     He  argued  moreover  that  if 


I  magistrate's  list  of  permits  was  producod,  those  of  all 
other  magistrates  shuuld  bo  put  in  eviduuce  also;  that  the  list 
1  questiuii  might  be  imperfect,  and  as  it  was  not  in  the  vu*- 
tly  of  the  buyer,  entries  might  have  been  confused,  altered 
nnulled  without  his  knowledge;  in  short  that  therongli  list 
single  magistrate  was  nut  sufficient  evidence  on  whiclt  »o 
,vy  a  punishineul  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  any  member  of 
J  body  politic.  A  Buburdinate  official,  however,  swore  "'  by 
1  his  gods"  that  it  was  *■  impossible  for  a  permit  to  have 
len  isMued  to  the  prisoner  without  an  enlry  having  becti  made 
s  record  book,"' and  upon  the  strength  of  that  evidence 
B  accusfd  was  accordingly  "  cast  into  prison."  But  observe 
B  sequel.  Tlio  ink  was  scarcely  dry  upon  tbo  warrant  which 
B  the  unhappy  culprit  from  his  wife  and  fuiiiily  mid  cou- 
him  amidst  the  vilest  criminals,  when  lo  I  a  whisper 
t  abroad  tliat  his  excellency  himself  had  also  been  pur- 
wing  diamonds  without  any  license  and  witliout  any  rt^cord 
E  the  necessary  permit.  Whut  was  the  inference  ?  Mindful 
B  positive  manner  in  which  the  keeper  of  the  records  had 
v«]y  sworn  to  the  impossibility  of  any  permits  having  been 
ffoed  without  an  entry  in  thv  proper  book,  the  editor  of  the 
ildepeadent  newspaper,  which  had  taken  up  a  position  of  un- 
tompromising  hostility  toward  diamond  thieves,  published  in 
ft  public  interest  certain  queries  respecting  the  anomalous 
1  unpleasant  predicament  in  which  the  administrator  might 
9  placed.  There  was  no  contention  that  he  had  been  guilty 
r  moUnn  in  ae  or  of  purchasing  other  than  for  his  own 
te  use  and  pleasure,  but  merely  of  ?rto/um  jyrohibitum. 
i  Draconian  severity  of  the  law  ami  tlie  apparent  impro- 
r  ot  the  previous  conviction  was  strikingly  shown  forth. 
B  article  waa  very  aptly  headed:  "  Where  is  this  to  end  ?'' 
i  at  the  moment  it  was  a  question  difficult  to  answer.  The 
nitiistrator.  Devertheless.  very  promptly  sot  about  his 
,  and  took  active  steps  against  the  bold  editor  who  had 
"come  between  the  wind  anil  his  nobility." 
t  was  impossible  to  conjure  up  any  entry  in  the  record  of 
nits,  for  the  lK>ok  had  been  too  carefully  and  publicly  ex- 
inod  by  hostile  critics  for  that ;  but  hey  !  presto  !  in  a  very 
r  hoani  after  the  newspaper  article  hod  appeared,  a  notice 
I  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  government  was  publicly 
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issued,  in  which  it  was  triumphantly  stated  that  the  versatile 
major  was  after  all  in  possession  of  a  permit  which  could  be 
inspected,  etc.,  etc. 

Upon  reading  this  the  cognoscenti  winked  knowingly  at 
each  other.  After  such  an  astonishing  announcement  it 
would  only  be  thouglit  reasonable  that  the  administrator, 
upon  finding  so  striking  a  confirmation  of  the  force  of  the 
argument  of  the  prisoner's  attorney  that  the  record  was  not 
infallible,  would  liave  taken  some  immediate  steps  toward  a 
reconsideration  and  possible  mitigation  of  a  sentence  passed 
under  a  harsh  law. 

No  such  thing  happened,  however.  On  the  contrary,  elated 
with  the  successful  experiment  of  ''breaking  a  butterfly  on 
the  wheel"  in  the  recent  prosecution,  he  at  once  caused  the 
outspoken  editor  to  be  arrested  for  a  criminal  libel  upon  "  his 
excellency,"  the  accused  being  temporarily  liberated  upon  the 
modest  bail  of  .t*C,(X)0  I  which  was  at  once  found 

A  preliminary  examination  before  the  magistrate  followed, 
and  the  editor  was  fully  committed  for  trial.     It  would  per- 
liaps  nut  be  judicious  to  refer  too  specifically  to  the  adverse 
opinions  which  were  entertained  by  an  independent  public? 
Willi  reheard  to  this  case.     Lawyers  have  or  used  to  have  ^ 
saying  tliat  ''the  greater  the  truth  the  greater  the   libel/' 
Suffic(i  it  to  say  that  public  comments  were  far  from  flatter^ 
ing  to  Major  Lanyon  and  the  m(*mbers  of  his  executive. 

When  the  day  of  trial  arrived  excitement  was  raised  to  ^ 
very  high  ])itch.  Tlie  court  was  crowded  to  overflowing,  an<-> 
large  numbers  of  tliediggi^rs  were  anxiously  awaiting  the  resul'^ 
in  tlie  market  squan^  in  front  of  the  court-house.  The  admin  ^ 
istrator  was  located  during  tlie  trial  in  a  private  room  w^hicl^ 
adjoincMl  the  court,  v:]u'r(^  a  (hje finer  a  la  fourchetfe  and  sub^ 
se(iuent  refresliments  were  plenteously  dispensed  to  somf^ 
chosen  supporters  of  the  existing  state  of  things. 

The  judge  wore  his  severest  frown  :  the  government  offi^ 
ciiils  lioveriMl  round  the  precincts  of  the  court,  and  with  bated 
breatli  awaited  the  verdict,  which  was  to  clear  tlu^ir  chief's- 
character  from  tlie  calumnious  breath  of  an  audacious  critic. 

Hut  the  imprisoned  ediior  saw  no  reason  for  apprehension. 
Fortiinatelv  for  him  liis  (\ise  had  to  be  decided  not  bv  a  mili- 
tary  dictator,  nor  yet  by  a  siiigh^  judge  or  magistrate,  but  by  the 
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sound  common  sense  and  fair  play  of  a  jury,  Mr.  Shippard.* 
the  acting  attorney -general,  went  heart  and  soul  into  the 
prosecution. 

In  a  labored  and  somewhat  silly  harangue  he  recounted 
with  much  unction  the  obsolete  and  barbarous  customs  of  the 
111  Roman  emperors  in  dealing  with  those  whom  they  deemed 
^iiilty  of  seditious  libel.  As  he  gathered  courage  during  the 
i-livcry  of  his  diatribe,  he  overcame  the  natural  hesitancy  of 
Kis  speech  and  became  even  eloquent.  It  is  true  that  the  act 
'viiidi  had  been  attributed  to  the  major  was  one  which,  as  it 
hitd  bet-n  contended  (or  the  defence  in  a  previous  case,  did 
Dill  amount  to  a  morally  criminal  charge,  and  should  not  be 
jifoved  or  provable  by  a  mere  loosely  kept  note  book,  or  pun- 
ished by  imprisonment  without  option  of  a  fine ;  in  fact  not 
'liattlie  major  was  guilty,  but  that  theotherman  was  morally 
if  dot  legally  innocent  ;  furtlier,  it  was  urged  that  the  whole 

Imsiler  amounted  at  the  most  to  a  mere  technical  omission  of 
jpiindy  formal  character,  which  might  inadvertently  be  com- 
fcilted  by  any  usually  law-abiding  citizen. 
I  But  the  engineer  did  not  like  to  '"be  hoist  with  his  own 
blard,"  and  the  attorney  general,  with  "  Gallio-liko  "  uncon- 
bn  for  anything  but  his  "Dryasdust"  antiquities,  snorted 
*Kh  his  anathemas  against  the  offending  editor.     He  intro- 
•ic«i  into  his  remarks  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  Roman  archaj- 
■  •>gY  and   referred  with  ludicrous  solemnity  to  the  old  world 
~  frictions  upon  the  freedom  of  public  criticism.     He  spoke 
.;h  grave  gusto  of  the  good  old  times  of  the  Emperor  Zeno, 
JifH  ^liutderousaccusationsagainst  the  "purple"  were  pun- 
-  hable  with  death.     He  must  have  forgotten  that  in  Zeno's 
^^teie  offices  of  state  were  openly  bought  and  sold,  and  life 
^^Bd  death  had  their  price. 

^P  l>id  the  honorable  attorney  general  wish  to  apply  the  whole 

^^leory  and  practice  of  the  old  Koman  criminal  law  to  the  af- 

■irs  of  our  days  of  steam  power,  telegraphs  and  independent 

•:-i-*s  'r   It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  some  men  will  ride  their 

ibbies. 

r  he  had  done  with  Zeno's  time,  however,  he  was  cora- 
d  to  admit  that  capital  punisliment  for  the  offense  under 
mdenition  had  been  "  mercifully  commuted    to  a  public 
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flogging,"  and  seemed  to  imply  that  8ome  punishment  of  thi 
nature  would  not  be  inapplicable  to  the  case  of  the  editor  wh< 
had  spoken  so  severely  uf  liis  patron.  In  this  style  he  poured 
forth  the  vials  of  his  wrath  until  the  amazed  crowd  of  listen 
ing  diggers  were  agape  with  astonishment  at  the  righteoua 
(aud  loudly  expressed)  indignation  of  the  prosecuting  barri 
ter.  The  audience  might  not  unreasonably  have  expected  thalj 
the  next  authority  to  be  quoted  by  the  excited  counsel  would 
be  the  customs  aud  muxiins  of  that  "  beauteous,  implacablo 
tyrant,"  the  lamented  Nero. 


An  amusing  incident  occurred  when  the  court  rose  foi 
fluncheou.  The  editor  was  of  course  a  prisioner,  the  responsi 
bility  of  his  sureties  while  he  was  out  on  bail  having  ceased 
upon  his  appearing  and  pleading  to  the  indictment,  but  tha 
judge,  who,  it  is  only  fair  to  state,  treated  him  with  uiarkel 
courtesy  throughout  the  trial, permitted himto leave thecour 
en  parole,  as  it  were,  for  luncheon. 

With  the  jury  it  was  quite  different.  The  acting  attorney 
general  did  not  want  to  let  them  mix  with  the  outside  crow( 
who  had  already  expressed  their  opinion  of  the  proceedingi 
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pretty  plainly,  and  accordingly  at  his  instigation,  or  at  least 
with  his  concurrence,  the  hapless  jurors  were  locked  u^  satis 
ceremonie  until  after  luncheon.     Notwithstanding  all  the  per- 
verse ingenuity  of  the  prosecuting  counsel,  he  could  not  per- 
suade the  jury  to  convict  the  prisoner.     After  a  short  delib- 
eration the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  '*  not  guilty,"  which  was 
leceived  with  loud  acclamations  both  inside  and  outside  the 
court,  the  delighted  diggers  carrying  off  the  liberated  editor 
on  their  shoulders  to  celebrate  the  victory  in  the  ^'flowing 
bowl,''  while  the  major,  accompanied  by  his  sympathizers, 
fiiade  a  hurried  exit  from  the  back  of  the  court  and  went  home 
a  **  sadder  and  a  wiser  man." 

The  administrator,  however,  brought  a  civil  action  against 
tile  proprietors  of  the  newspaper  for  libel,  laying  his  damages 
^t  £10,000;  but  after  considerable  skirmishing  an  apology  was 
^ocepted,  and  so  ended  a  most  disagreeable  affair  to  all  par- 
ties concerned.     Many  squibs  and  cartoons  were  published  at 
*lie  time,  the  one  which  drew  the  greatest  attention  being  the 
^^^companying  (page  298),  where  Mr.  Shippard  and  an  editor 
^^ell  known  in  South  Africa,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Cape 
tfcouse  of  assembly*,  Mr.  R.  W.  Murray,  are  represented  hold- 
a  skipping  rope  over  which  the  major  tumbles. 

NOTK. — Sir  Wm.  Owen  Lanyon,  R.  C.  M.  G.,  who  had  been  sufTering 
some  time  from  cancer  in  the  throat,  died  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  New 
on  April  6th,  1887. 


*  And,  M  mj  readen  will  hAve  noticed,  of  the  Oriqualand  Wettt  legislative  council  as  well. 


I 


CHAPTER    XXI, 

THEQAIKAANtl  GKALEKA  WAR.— COLONEL  WARREN  AND  "OUB 
BOYS." — warren's  BHTLLIANT  COUP. — THE  RAPE  OF  TEE 
GAIKA  MATRONS.— SIGNAL  VICTORY  AT  DEBE  NEK.— COLOKEL 
LANYON  AND  GASIBONK.— BLOODLESS  VICTORY  AT  PHOKWANl 
RETURN  OP  VOLUNTEERS, — THE  QHIQUALAND  WEST  WAB.— 
ENGAGEMENTS  AT  WITTEHUIS,  LANGEBERG  AND  TAIKOON.— 
CRUEL  APPRENTICESHIP  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. — CLOSB 
OF  THE  GRIQUALAND  WEST  REBELLION. —KORANN AS  AT  THB 
SALT  PAN. — HERMANUS  LYNX  AND  HIS  UNTIMELY  DEATH.— 
MR.  G.  BOTTOMLEY's  LIQUOR  BILL. 

BEFORE  touching  upon  what  I  will  term  our  local  wars, 
that  occurred  during  Major  Lauyon's  terra  of  office,  I 
will  very  shortly  refer  to  the  fourth  Kafir  war  in  whicK 
the  Cape  Colony  was  engaged,  and  this  I  do  because  the  con* 
tingent  the  Diamond  Fields  sent  to  assist  in  this  campaign 
played  a  far  from  unimportant  part. 

This  outbreak  arose  from  a  dispute  between  the  Qealelca< 
and  their  hereditary  enemies,  the  Fingoes,  the  former  lookinj 
with  envy  upon  the  tract  of  country  across  the  Kei  occupie< 
by  the  latter,  but  which  the  former  had  at  one  lime  possessed 
The  war  arose  from  an  affray  at  a  beer  drinking  bout  i 
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Auf^ust  I8?7,  the  Gealekas  attacking  the  Fingoes  to  revenge 
t)ie  nitirder  of  one  of  their  friends,  wliich  had  been  committed 
iu  a  scuffle  at  the  feast  which  I  have  just  mentioned.  Directly 
aiter  this,  numerous  incursions  began  to  be  made  by  ili& 
Gealekas  into  Fingoland,  and  old  colonists  could  easily  see 
that  war  was  imminent,  when  in  September  Kreli  could  not 
be  induced  to  meet  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who  at  that  time  happened 
lo  be  OH  the  frontier. 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  the  above-named  year,  the  chiefs 

Kreli  and  Sandilli  massed  iheir  followiugs  in  open  rebellion 

against  the  government.    Corps  of  volunteers  were  raised, 

and    with    the    regiments    of    regulars   in   the  Colony   were 

xhed  against  the  savage  hordes  of  the  Kafir  chiefs,  under 

9  control  of  General  Thesiger,  afterward  Lord  Chelmsford. 

B  turn  of  the  year  came  and  no  material  change  in  the  state 

f  affairs  had  taken  place.    The  Qaikas  and  the  Qualekus 

B  gradually  creeping  toward  a  fastness  known  as  the  Perio 

This  bush  is  in  reality  a  forest,  in  length  some  thirty 

9  and  in  width  varying  from  two  to  seven,  and  termina- 

!  northwest  in  the  Amatola  mountains,  an  almost 

■able  range,  contiguous  to  the  old  frontier  town  of  Fort 

In  consequence  of  the  vast  area  to  be  covered  by 

)  troops,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  uativcs  and  their 

ttic  in  obtaining  entrance  into  tlie  bush. 

0  there,  they  thouglit  tliat  they  had  an  immunity  from 

Dger,  for  on  the  top  of  the  range  a  vast  plateau  extends, 

lere  Ihey  might  obtain  luxuriant  pasturage  for  their  cattle 

1  cool,  refreshing  springs  of  water  for  tJiemselvus.     It  al- 

Mt  appeared,  as  the  first  moon  of  1S~8  rose  upon  that  portion 

'  e  Colony,  that  the  guerilla  warfare  would  be  intermina- 

^  and  a  cry  for  help  was  ralsetl  llirough  the  Colony,  which 

ibed  the  province  of  (iriqualand  West.    One  hundrud  and 

ntyotouryoung  bloods  volunteered  for  service  five  hundred 

»away,  and  with  that  military  ardor  which  characterizes  all 

mala,  they  slung  their  guns  across  their  shoulders,  sprang 

I  Uie  saddle,  and  were  at  once  ready  for  the  toilsomo, 

r, wearisome  journey  by  road  to  King  William's  Town,  for 

rere  tlie  days  of  no  railway*.    Colonel  Warren,  now  air 

ft  Warren,  the  chief  commissioner  of  tho  metropolitan 

,  was  tlteir  trusted  leader.    The  force,  though  sinall,  waa 
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plucky  and  inured  to  liardsliips,  just  the  right  stuff  to  Qglitllm 
wily  savage,  whilst  their  cimmander  was  highly  popular  wil'ii 
his  meo.  It  was  on  Jau.  lUlh,  ISfS,  that  ihia  compact  baud 
started  from  the  Diamond  Fields,  aud  a  fine  sight  it  was  when 
Colonel  Lanyon.  tlie  administrator,  made  them  a  partiug 
address  at  Du  Toil's  Pan  in  tlie  presence  of  at  least  3,000,  who 
had  assembled  to  wisli  "our  boys"  "God  speed." 

Marching  some  forty  miles  a  day  under  a  "  sky  of  molten 
brass,"  they  arrived  in  King  William's  Town  on  the  35th  of  the 
same  month.  At  that  time  tlie  chief  Sandilli  was  on  the 
move,  80  the  Diamond  Fields  horse  were  stationed  about  fifty 
miiesoutof  King  William's  Town  in  conjunction  with  the  hap- 
less 24th,  afterward  annihilated  at  Isandhlwana  during  the 
now  historical  Zulu  campaign.  Patroling  the  country  arouuil 
was  their  main  duty  for  some  six  weeks,  during  which  time, 
although  the  commissariat  department  was  fairly  well  at- 
tended to,  mucli  liardship  was  endured  by  reason  of  the  d^lj' 
rains  and  the  inadequate  tent  provision  supplied  by  the  colo- 
nial government.  Strange  to  say,  little  sickness  was  engen- 
dered, nor  did  the  hardy  fellows  suffer  subsequently  from 
their  exposure.  The  rebels  having  in  the  meantime  consire- 
gated  in  the  Perie  Bush,  an  order  was  issued  for  the  Diamontl 
Fields  horse  to  repair  thither. 

Just  at  this  juncture  the  Pondoland  difficulties  were  draw- 
ing to  a  crisis,  and  when  the  Hon.  Mr,  Lytlleton  was  depuutl 
to  go  to  Kokstadt,  it  was  thought  the  little  force  under  Colonel 
Warren  would  be  ordered  to  escort  him. 

It  turned  out  otherwise  ;  the  Diamond  Fields  horse  waste- 
quired  for  action,  and  all  the  men  were  delighted.  They  bful 
not,  they  urged,  come  down  country  for  escort  duty,  but  W 
show  their  qualities  as  fighting  men.  At  all  events  they  had 
not  long  to  wait,  for  after  a  short  period  of  duty  in  the  denset 
demesne  of  the  Perie  Busti  a  brush  witli  the  enemy  took  plaoeJ 
Such  was  the  thick  and  jungle-like  nature  of  the  underwood, 
and  such  the  natural  advantages  of  the  position  which  the 
enemy  had  chosen,  that  two  officers  of  the  corps,  Captail 
Donovan  and  Lieutenant  Ward,  a  gallant  young  fellow,  wel 
known  in  Kimberley,  were  shot  by  the  savage  horde,  an( 
there  was  no  chance  at  that  moment  for  their  comrades  U 
avenge  their  death.    The  little  force  bided  its  time.     In  a  fev 
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^^  days  it  was  reported  to  Colonel  Wnrren  that  a  vast  body  of 
^^L  thecDeiny,  advancing  on  foot,  according  tu  Kafir  custom,  in 
^^H  battalions,  and  headed  by  petty  chiefs  ou  liorseback,  were 
^^r  making  for  the  Pcrie  Bush.  This  was  at  an  outlying  station 
'  known  as  Debt;  Neb,  midway  between  King  William's  ■Town 

iiiid  Fort  Beaufort,  and  in  sight  of  the  fastness  wherein  they 
^^^     believed  their  safety  would  be  assured. 

^^K  The  Diamond  Fields  horse  (iucreased  at  this  time  by  colonial 
^^H  Mcruits)  was  detached,  but  yet  there  were  fifty-seven  men  of 
^^V  the  original  corps  who  volunteered  to  go  out  to  meet  the  enemy. 
■  The  latter  was  estimated  at  l,5t>0,  or  in  other  words  the  odds 

were  twenty-five  to  one  against  our  men 

They  came  on,  one  huge  phalanx,  singing  their  war  songs, 
*nd  fired  with  au  enthusiasm  peculiar  to  the  Eafir  race. 
Taking  in  the  situation  at  once  Colonel  Warren  ordered  his 
**ii'n  to  dismount  and  secure  the  protection  of  a  wide  sluiG 
muiug  to  the  left  of  the  Fort  Beaufort  road.  Telling  off 
^ftlt-e  or  four  to  lnjld  the  horses,  and  holding  fully  a  dozen 
lelf.  he  ordered  the  men  to  commence  firing,  and  many  of 
B  enemy  fell,  but,  as  the  front  row  dropped,  on  came  the 
^Ml  mass  behind. 

As  our  brave  fellows  peppered  away  with  the  skill  of 
~^*'  iiarp-shooters  some  seventy  of  the  savage  horde  were  laid 
'v^'.  and   llien  dismay  seized  the  remainder.     From  the  ad- 
'^-'aniagfiius  position  selected  by  Colonel  Warren  it  was  im- 
■^^aosgible  for  the  enemy  to  know  the  strength  of  its  opponents. 
-Consternation,  as  I  have  said,  seized  the  sable  host,  and  like 
iniiucheri  b's  army  they  melted  away  even  as  snow,  not,  how- 
,  before  several  of  the  Diamond  Fields  horse  got  into 
1-to-hand  combat  with  them.     Although  the  slaughter 
'eat  on  the  side  of  the  rebels,  yet  of  tlie  little  force  under 
JoioDel  Warren  only  one  man  was  wounded,  who  tlirough 
prn  neglect  afterward  succumbed.    The  news  of  this  gal- 
mt  defence  filled  the  inluibitiints  of  the  Diamond  Fields  with 
niltation.       Congratulations    were     telegraphed    down    to 
>>tonel  Warren  and  his  men,  while  the  friends  of  the  brave 
under  him  were  highly  delighted.    The  back  of  the 
bellion  had  been  virtually  broken.  The  news  spread,  as  news 
<»n\.y  can  spread  among  Kafir  tribes,  and  Colonel  Warren  was 
^^Dokedupitu  by  the  Kafirs  as  possessed  of  supernatural  power:*. 
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It  only  required  tact  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  the 
rebels,  and  the  leader  was  not  lacking  in  this  quality.  Ithad 
been  known  that  the  women  folk  of  the  Kafir  tribes  intrenched 
within  the  Perie  Busli  were  habitually  allowed  free  ingress 
and  egress.  This  they  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing supplies  from  King  William's  Town. 

Reporting  this  fact  to  the  late  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  the  then 
governor  of  the  colony.  Colonel  Warren  was  advised  to  com- 
municate with  General  Thesiger.  That  red-tape  entangled 
officer,  however,  deigned  no  reply,  and  seeing  the  waste  of 
public  treasure  involved  by  General  Thesiger's  indifference, 
Colonel  Warren  decided  to  act,  knowing  full  well,  if  success- 
ful, that  he  would  have  the  full  support  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 

An  opportunity  of  carrying  out  his  plan  quickly  oflfered 
itself.  Out  of  the  Perie  Bush,  seeking  supplies,  and  almost  in  a 
starving  condition,  came  GOO  women  and  children.  Surrounded 
and  made  prisoners  by  the  Diamond  Fields  horse  they  were 
fed  and  taken  into  King  William's  Town  and  there  handed 
over  to  the  civil  authorities,  to  be  afterward  sent  to  Capeto^^ 
and  apprenticed  as  domestic  servants. 

The  husbands  and   fatliers.  rather  than  that  those  tl^®^ 
held  most  dear  should  be  separated  from  them,  possibly    '^^^ 
ever,  appealed  to  the  chiefs,  some  of  whom  perhaps  were  e^  ^^' 
ferers  from  Colonel  Warren's  amp  de  jnain,  and  so  ended  ^"^ 
Gaika-Gealika  rebellion. 

Tliis  sudden  termination  to  the  war,  however,  I  beli^^^'^ 
was  also  the  termination  in  tlit^  friendship  previously  exists  ^S" 
betwcM'n  (Ji^neral  Thesiger  and  Colonel  Warren. 

About  this  time  bad  news  was  received  from  the  northeni 
border  of  Griqualand  West.     Bolasike  Oasibone,  it  was  re- 
ported, was  eouunitting  acts  of  plunder  and  generally  exhibit- 
ing a  total  disregard  of  the  laws  of  tneum   and  tuum^  and  in 
consequence  ^lajor  Lan yon,  the  administrator  of  the  province, 
left  on  January  -^ist,  1878,  with  150  volunteers  for  Phokwane 
to  punish  him.     The  major  was  absent  from  Kimberley  some 
twelve  days,  found  that  there  had  been  no  fighting,  found  no 
one  with  whom  to  fight,  merely  old  wouK^n,  cliildren  and  cows; 
he  collared  the  cows,  and  retununl  with  the  spoil  to  the  diamond 
fields.     Many  laughed  at  the  whole  affair,  but  a  more  serious 
view  was  afterward  presented  for  consideration  when   the 
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Revs.  Messrs.  Bevan  and  Ashton,  two  well-known  missionaries, 
appealed  to  the  public  for  assistance  for  the  poor  natives,  who. 
they  stated,  were  starving.     Major  Lanyon  to  stay  public  in- 
dignation sent  a  so-called  independent  commission  to  repor*. 
oil  the  state  of  affairs,  consisting  of  Mr.  Lord,  acting  attorney 
gt?neral,  a  submissive  admirer  of  every  act  of  government,  and 
Air.  Baillie,  merely  a  subordinate  in  the  survey  department. 
The  report  framed  was  of  almost  interminable  length,  occu- 
pying fifteen  pages  in  the  government  Gazette  of  March  Kith, 
J^ut  before  it  was  issued  the  public  had  openly  expressed  their 
Anticipations  respecting  the  document.     The  public  was  not, 
^iowever,  prepared  for  its  **  highfalutin ''  rhapsodies  on  the 
"  "Juty  of  man,"  nor  for  the  strange  citing  of  Holy  Writ  in  its 
Concluding  sentence,  in  which  natives,  owners  of  the  soil  and 
living  an  independent  pastoral  life,  were  told,  after  all  their 
cattle  had  been  forcibly  removed,  "'  if  any  man  will  not  work 
^either  shall  he  eat." 

Two  mouths  later  (April  13th,  1878),  the  administrator  of 
tile  Transvaal  solicited  assistance  against  Sekukuni,  and  as 
Pr^^parations  were  being  made  to  give  him  assistance  news 
<^rrived  of  trouble  on  our  southwestern  border,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  a  dispatch  on  April  21st  from  Mr.   H.  B.  Roper,  the 
^lagistrate  of  GriquaTown.  A  call  to  arms  was  at  once  made 
^'Ud  readily  responded  to.     Major  Lanyon  again  left  Kimber- 
Ivy,  in  three  days'  time,  with  100  men  for  Koejas.     As  soon  as 
^^«  arrived  at  his  destination  he  called  upon  i\w,  natives  to  put 
< V»wn  their  arms,  which  they  refused  to  do,  and  as  they  occu- 
l^ied  a  position  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  dislodge  them 
"^^iihout  cannon,  Major  Maxwell  was  telegra])he(l  to  at  King 
"V\'illiam's  Town  to  at  once  bring  up  some  field-pieces.     In  the 
^^eantime  volunteers  were  leaving  Kimberley  almost  every 
"Oay  for  the  front  to  strengthen  Major  Lanyon 

During  Major  Lanyon's  encampment  at  K<)(»jas  IheGriquas, 
'^Tho  had  up  to  that  time  remained  quiet  (tlie  rebellion  having 
broken  out  among  a  number  of  colonial  Kafirs  and  Korannas 
^  ivingon  the  bands  of  the  ( )ran<^e  River),  rose  en  )unsse  and  be- 
sieged Griqua  Town,  which  was  surrounded  by  tiu'in  for  eight 
^Jays.  On  the  night  of  the  eighth  <lay  Major  Lanyon  rode 
'^  hrough  them  with  twenty  men  undiscovered  and  joined  some 
^  (K) volunteers  who  had  managed,  the  same  day,  to  get  into 


Oicw—  (Vie  foll'"'"*"^. 

^^^^^:^^^^!^ 

^^dtheV^  „pletmg^«  here- 
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t>y  and  succeeded  in  defeating  a  body  of  rebels  at  Campbell, 
■*onie  thirty  miles  from  Kiraberley,  where  lie  arrived  in  safety 
after  being  some  two  mouths  absent  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
mvuU 

Colont-I  Warren  now  made  a  detour,  suspecting  the  enemy 

t«  >  be  lodgfd  in  a  mountain  situated  to  the  northeast,  and  dis- 

^^xnt  from  llie  Griqua  Town  road  some  twenty  miles.    Here  he 

I  c»rtly  found  groups  of   chattering  monkeys,  instead   of   the 

*  riquas  he  expected. 

The  rebels  had  fled  ! 


^aw^siiid!;?-^ 


^^B  Aft«r  rematuiug  a  few  days  in  Kimberley  to  settle  some 
^^^fcrnfent  matters  connected  with  the  government.  Major  Lanyon 
^^^proc««ded  to  Bechnanaland.  where  he  was  joined  by  Colonel 
^^^KVarren,  and  where  after  the  battle  of  Taikoou  and  other  smart 
^^^kngageraents  the  rebellion  was  finally  crushed. 
^^^^  1  mar  here  say  tliat  the  rebellion  among  the  natives  who 
^^B'-M'ore  once,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  the  owners  of  the  soil, 
^^H  anmo  with  the  while  man  from  difHcnllies  mainly  respecting 
^^*  Aand,  and  from  tliu  ilissatisfaction  generally  felt  by  a  large 
Itroportioii  of  them  with  Colonel  Warrt-n's  previous  decisions 
in  this  regard,  which  had  driven  them  to. utter  despair  ;  for  it 


was  not  until  entreaties  and  even  tears  had  failed  to  have  any 
effect  that  they  resorted  to  rebellion.  Colonel  Warren  was  by 
nature  hasty  beyond  description,  autocratic  to  a  degree,  and 
bigoted  in  the  extreme. 

The  manner  in  which  the  natives  had  been  treated  both  by 
Stockenstrom  in  the  land  court  and  afterward  by  Warren  was 
freely  commented  upon  by  colonial  statesmen.  Mr.  R.  Southey. 
formerly  lieutenant  governor  of  Griqualand  West,  gave 
utterance  to  the  following  significant  words  in  the  Cape  house 
of  assembly,  when  speaking  on  the  subject:  "So  gross  was 
the  injustice  sustained  by  these  people  in  the  land  court  that 
had  I  been  a  Griqua,  I  too  would  have  rebelled,"' 

Mr.  H.  B.  Roper,  now  chief  of  the  detective  department 
and  police  commissioner  of  Kimberley,  then  the  resident 
magistrate  of  Hay,  was  accused  in  an  official  dispatch  by 
Colonel  Warren  of  having  been  the  sole  cause  of  this  war 
through  his  magisterial  judgments,  and  every  endeavor  wi»s 
made  by  interested  officials  to  throw  the  entire  blame  of  the 
war  upon  hiui.  This  official's  record  books  were  subjected  to 
the  private  scrutiny  of  the  attorney  general  by  the  magistrate 
who  encceoded  him,  who  by  this  means  wished  to  curry  favor 
witli  tlie  powers  that  used  to  be,  but,  although  his  sentences 
were  found  to  be  decidedly  severe,  they  showed  no  taint  of 
what  could  be  construed  into  injustice,  and  the  sinister  scheme 
with  respect  to  him  fell  through. 

When  Colonel  Warren  became  acting  administrator  of 
Griqualand  West,  he  published  in  the  government  Oazelfe 
the  names  of  a  commission  which  was  to  sit  at  various  places 
and  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  war,  but  it  never  sat  ouce. 

And  why  ? 

Because  it  was  found  to  be  indubitably  certain  that  the 
answer  to  every  question  as  to  the  cause  of  the  rebellion  would 
be  "land." 

In  the  month  of  August,  1878,  all  the  volunteers,  iucluding 
"our  boys,"  returned  to  Kimberley,  the  latter  having  been 
more  than  nine  months  in  the  field,  when  the  proceeds  of  the 
prizes  captured  throughout  the  campaign  were  equally  dis- 
tributed among  them. 

The  reception  given  to  the  volunteers  by  the  Kimberley 
people  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Diamond  Fields  generally 
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'was  most  cordial  and  enthusiastic,  reviews,  balls  and  dinners 
being  the  order  of  the  day. 

As  a  resume  of  the  events  of  the  war,  I  mav  here  state  there 
had  been  during  the  campaign  fully  twenty  engagements, 
attended  with  considerable  slauj^hter  in  the  rebel  ranks,  from 
whom  vast  herds  of  cattle  and  numberless  wagons  were  cap- 
tured, wliile  on  the  side  of  the  volunteers  the  average  loss 
amounted  to  little  more  than  one  man  per  engagement. 

Tlie  rebellion  brought  attendant  miseries  in  its  train.  The 
prisoners,  including  old  men,  women  and  children,  were  re- 
moved to  Kimberley  as  soon  as  captured,  and  miserable  ob- 
jects they  were. 

In  piercing  cold  weather,  it  being  the  middle  of  winter, 
with  scarcely  a  stitch  of  clothes  to  their  backs,  they  were  sent 
up  in  wagon-loads,  and  penned  like  so  many  sheep  in  a  yard 
adjoining  the  jail.  In  all  they  numbered  some  700.  During 
their  confinement,  extending  over  some  fifty  days,  at  the  rate 
of  three  a  day  more  than  one-fifth  died,  and  the  survivors 
were  exposed  to  public  gaze  in  order  that  the  townspeople 
might  select  those  whom  they  chose  for  domestic  service.  The 
ravages  of  syphilis  among  these  Griquas  were  perfectly  as- 
tounding, scarcely  a  man,  woman  or  cliild  being  free  from  its 
secondary  effects.  These  prisoners  of  war.  virtually  slaves, 
soon  one  by  one  made  their  escape  to  their  homes,  and  the 
government  very  wisely,  on  peace  being  proclaimed,  did  not 
enforce  the  terms  of  their  apprenticeship. 

But  notwithstanding  the  victory  achieved  by  our  arms,  na- 
tive disturbances  were  not  altogether  finished.  Shadows  of  a 
disturbance  among  the  Korannas  at  the  Salt  Pan,  near  Chris- 
tiana, darkening  the  air,  Colonel  Warren  thought  it  better 
to  nip  any  rising  among  these  people  in  the  bud.  In  this  case 
there  was  *'mucli  ado  about  nothing."  The  i'meute  com- 
menced through  a  difference  of  opinion  between  a  Koranna 
and  a  Dutch  farmer  concerning  a  cow,  in  which  a  German 
missionary  took  the  part  of  the  native. 

The  affair  was  so  much  magnified  that  Colonel  Warren 
went  up  to  Christiana  accompanied  by  volunteers  in  January 
1879,  and  sent  for  Hermanns  Lynx,  the  captain  of  the  trib(», 
and  the  German  missionarv  to  come  before  him.  After  in- 
quiring  into  the  affair  Colonel  Warren  deemed  it  sufficient  to 


put  the  missionary  on  his  parole  d'homieur,  which  parole  the 
German  missionary  incontinently  broke. 

It  then  was  deemed  necessary  to  take  more  decisive  steps, 
and  a  body  of  men  were  next  day  sent  to  the  Salt  Pan  to  arrest 
the  '■  reverend  "  violator  of  the  first  law  of  honor,  which  waa 
done,  and  he  was  brought  hack  to  Christiana,  not,  however, 
without  the  loss  of  one  of  the  volunteers,  who  was  killed  bjT 
the  accidental  discharge  of  a  gun  by  a  Koranna. 

After  this  all  became  quiet  and  the  volunteers  returned  to 
Kimberley,  The  whole  of  the  affair  was  much  exaggerated. 
two  men  could  just  as  satisfactorily  have  arranged  the  dispute 
between  the  Korauna  and  the  Dutchman  as  two  hundred. 

Hemiauus  Lynx,  the  unfortunate  captain  of  the  Korannae, 
was  confined  for  months  a  prisoner  in  the  Kimberley  jail,  and 
Major  Maxwell,  the  inspector  of  prisons,  was  compelled  to  state, 
when  as  vice-president  of  the  legislative  council  I  called  for 
the  papers  in  the  case,  '"  I  have  no  warrant  for  his  detention 
nor  papers  of  any  kind."  In  a  written  statement  which  Her- 
manns Lynx  afterward  made,  he  imploringly  said  :  "  I  want 
to  know  what  I  have  done  to  merit  my  having  been  kept  in 
prison  for  the  past  eight  months.  I  have  not  committed  theft 
nor  killed  any  person.  ...  I  am  not  afraid." 
I  have  before  mentioned  I  brought  this  poor  fellow's  case  be- 
fore the  council  by  abkiug  the  simple  question  ;  "  For  what 
crime  and  under  what  warrant  is  Hermanus  Lynr  confined 
a  prisoner  in  the  Kimberley  jail  ?" 

The  illegality,  the  cruelty,  with  which  this  unfortunate 
chief  had  been  treated  would  not  bear  exposure,  consequently 
before  the  day  came  round  on  which  my  question  must  have 
been  answered  by  the  government  Hermanns  Lynx  was  a  free 
man.  This  act  of  simple  justice  came  too  late  to  repair  the 
injury  done  him.  The  government  on  his  liberation  supplied 
him  with  a  tent,  wagon  and  rations,  but  within  a  week  he 
died  on  the  banks  of  the  Vaal  River,  ruined  and  heart-broken, 
having  covered  only  twenty-five  miles  of  his  homeward 
journey. 

Since  the  events  chronicled  in  this  chapter  there  has  been 
no  further  disturbance  among  the  natives  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts of  Oriqualand,  for  the  possibly  very  excellent  reason  tliat 
there  are  no  indepeudent  natives  left. 
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About  this  time  mv  colleague^  Mr.  George  Bottomley,  in- 
troduced an  act  into  the  legislative  council  amending  the  li- 
quor laws  of  the  province,  which  was  much  needed,*  and  I 
fathered  a  private  bill  authorizing  the  supply  of  Kimberley 
with  water  from  the  Vaal  River ;  but  with  the  exception  of 
continued  progressive  diamond  legislation  (which  has  been 
elsewhere  fully  detailed)  nothing  further  of  particular  moment 
came  before  the  council  that  session. 

*  To  EngUahmen  this  act  contained  a  curiooa  clause.    No  person  within  the  prorince  could  sell  - 
or  barter  to  any  native  (except  under  certain  proviflos)  any  liquor  of  an  intoxicatins  nature,  and  my 
roaden  can  at  once  realize  the  difflcolty.of  logically  reconciling  the  anomaly  of  allowing  a  man  a 
▼ofoe  In  the  goremment  of  his  country  and  precluding  him  from  the  right  of  purchasing  a  glass  of 
beer. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

COIjOKBL  warren  and  MR.  JUSTICE  DE  WET  PUT  THEIR  HASO' 
TO  THE  PLOUGH. — VISIT  OF  MESSRS.  SPRIOG  AND  UPISGTO?^ 
PIE-CRUST  PROMISES. — MY  PROTEST  IN  THE  I^GISLATlT] 
COUNCIL  AGAINST  ANNEXATION. — DEPARTURE  OF  MR.  BOS  3 
IMNBS,  C.  M,  G.,  LAST  ACTING  ADMINISTRATOR.— ELECTION  PO^ 
CAPB  HOUSE  OF  ASSEMBLY. 

WHEN  Colonel  Lanyon  was  sent  by  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment to  the  Transvaal,  Colonel  (now  Sir  Charles) 
Warren  was  appointed  acting  administrator  in  Feb. 
1B79.  His  short  "acting"  career  was  characterized  by  pro 
Cedures,  which,  if  not  strictly  illegal,  yet  exliihited  a  great 
amount  of  impulsive  self-will,  which  many  times  carried  hin 
a  little  too  far.  This  was  especially  marked  in  his  treatmen 
of  Mr.  Advocate  Lord,  Q.  C,  the  attorney  general,  which  ere 
ated  for  that  gentleman,  at  the  time,  an  immense  amount  o 
sympathy;  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  after  he  had  fully  studied  boti 
sides  of  the  question,  absolutely  canceling  the  order  suspend 
ing  Mr,  Lord  from  office,  which  he  liad  made  at  the  suggestio; 
of  the  acting  administrator.  Such  actions,  however,  cause 
less  surprise  when  it  was  reported  that  Colonel  Warren  wa 
also  suffering  from  the  effects  of  an  accident,  met  with 
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believe,  in  the  Perie  Bush;  but  of  this  the  public  was  nut 
long  kept  ill  suspense,  as  a  climax  was  reached  in  October 
ijf  ihe  sairie  year,  when  tiie  acting  adiniiiistral''ir  had  sud- 
dualr  to  leave  the  province,  iu  the  care  of  the  govurnmeut 

Gn'qnaland  West  was  then  blessed  (or  cursed)  with  an- 
■">tlit'r  acting  administrator  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Justice  de 
^Vci  (now  Sir  Jacobus),  who  administered  the  governraent 
la  «itil  the  arrival  o£  his  successor.  Mr,  Rose  Innes.  C.  M.  G., 
"■>--  lirt  in  reality  came  like  an  assignee's  agent  to  wind  up  an 
■  ■'Slate,  or  in  other  words  to  prepare  the  territory  for  annexa- 


To  return  to  the  visit  of  Messrs.  Sprigg  and  Upington.  As 
-  i"»  •'se  gentlemen  occupied  the  positions  of  premier  and  attor- 
•*  ■*-^.v  genenil  of  the  Cape  Colony  respectively,  great  impor- 
**^  jice  was  attached  to  their  visit,  as  the  conjecture  was 
-■uerally  entertained  that  they  had  come  to  "  spy  out  the 

-  "wd."  At  a  public  dinner  given  them,  these  gentlemen  gave 
•  Tth  what  the  inhabitants  of  the  diamond  fields  thought  no 

acertoin  buund. 

Sir.  Sprigg,  in  his  speech  on  the  occasion,  said  :    "  That  in 
1^  e  year  1878  the  annexatiou  act   was    returned  with  her 

-  -ajosty's  assent,  and  it  was  signified  to  the  governor  of  the 
^•lony  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  put  that  annexation  in  force, 
trie  governor  asked  my  advice  on  the  matter,  and  I  informed 

•  giiVtfnior  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  the  governor  of  the 

—tivince.  when  he  was  present  himself,  that  I  could  not  at 

■aX  time  advise  that  the  act  should  be  put  in  force,  because  I 

*ll  extreme  unwillingness  to  annex  any  province  to  the  Cape 

olony  against  the  wishes   of  the  inhabitants:"  while  Mr. 

^pington  was  even  more  decided  in  his  remarks,  saying  that: 

■■"  He  bad  seen  it  stated  that  his  honorable  friend  and  himself 

K^ad  come  to  OriQualand  West  with  a  view  of  doing  something 

*hich,  in  the  minds  of  some  people  at  least,  would  be  an 

njnr;  t«  this  province.     He   wished   to  give  an  emphatic 

'to  this  statement.     .     .     .     They  would   seek  to  deal 

I  vHlithe  people  of  this  province  on  the  broad  grounds  of  rea- 

.    .     If  they  had  intended  to  do  anything  against 

I  (h*  wishes  of  the  people  why  should  they  not  have  done  it  by 

a  titroke  <if  the  pen  iu  April  1S78,  or  at  any  time  down  to  the 
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present  day  ?  .  .  .  Tliey  had  come  to  see  the  people  aad 
their  representatives,  to  endeavor  to  come  to  a  conclusion  as 
to  what  would  be  the  best  for  South  Africa  generally."  These 
utterances  attracted  much  attention,  but  yet  it  was  considered 
advisable  to  hold  a  public  meeting  and  send  a  deputation  to 
wait  on  Messrs.  Sprigg  and  Upington.  A  meeting  of  1,000 
citizens  was  held  in  the  Theatre  Royal  on  Oct.  6th,  1879,  when 
ten  gentlemen,  including  the  members  of  council,  were  chosen 
to  form  a  deputation  to  wait  on  the  above-named  Cape  min- 
isters, but,  as  one  of  these,  I  came  away  as  wise,  after  the 
interview,  as  before. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kimberley  were,  however,  lulled  into  a 
sense  of  false  security,  in  which  they  remained  until  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  electrified  them  b}^  an  unmistakable  statement 
respecting  annexation  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
Cape  assembly  in  J880.     In  this  speech  he  said  :   **In  redemp- 
tion of  the  undertaking  given  by  the  colonial  legislature  and 
confirmed  by  the  colonial  governor,  we  relieve  her  Majesty^s 
government  of  the  responsibility  of  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  Griqualand  West.     The  bill  passed  for  that  purpose 
in  1870  will  shortly  be  proclaimed,  care  being  taken  that  the 
people  of  that  important  province  shall  not  be  left  without 
legislation,  at  a  time  when  a  legislature  in  which  they  are  not 
at  present  represented  is  actually  in  session."    What  could 
be  done  't    Ri^monstrances,  petitions,  public  meetings,  all  had 
been  tried  and  found  to  be  of  no  avail.   The  elective  members 
ot*  the  legishiiive  council  then  made  a  move,  and  as  a  body 
supporttnl  a  motion  wliieh  I  brought  forward  in  June  1S80, 
seconded  by  the  member  for  Barkly,  Mr.  Paddon,  to  the  effect 
'*that  in  the  opinion  of  this  council  the  annexation  by  procla- 
mation or  otlierwise  of  the  province  of  Griqualand  West  to 
the  Cape  Colony  would  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  province,  and  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants." 
In  a  long  and  exhaustive  speech  I  went  through  all  the  rea- 
sons against  annexation,  speeches  to  the  same  effect  being 
made  by  the  other  elective  members,  when  the  attorney  gen- 
eral, who  no  doubt  had  infinitely  more  respect  at  this  time  for 
tlie  ina2:nates  of  the  Cai)e  Colony  than  he  had  in  1884,  when 
by  bitter  experience  he  found  tliat  it  was  vain  to  trust  in 
*•  premiers,''  proposed  an  amendment :    **  That  in  the  absence 
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jiy  public  expression  of   opinion  on  the  subject  it  is 
atnre  aud  unreasonable  to  ask  this  council  to  coinniit 
[)  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  which  is  bast-d  upon  the 
inpiion    that    such    opinion  has  been   expreHsed,"  and 
!  was  seconded   by  the   treasurer  general.     On  my  call- 
por  a  division  the  president  put  the  amendment — the  presi- 
,  the  recorder,  the  attorney  general,   the  treasurer  gen- 
L  in  a  word  ail  the  members  of  the  government,  voting  for 
lamendment.  and  the  elective  members  against,  when  the 
^dent,  as  a  nominee  of  the  Cape  ministry,  sent  for  a  spe- 
cial object,  exercised  his  right  aud  gave  the  ca^tting  role, 
Inch,  of  course,  was  in  favur  of  the  amendment,  and  against 
■.  motion — being  "  in  keeping."  he  said,  "  with  the  speech  I 
iisidered  it  my  ftufij  to  make." 

A  fortiiiglit  after  this  a  largo  meeting  was  held  in  the 
i  (H-atre  Royal,  at  which  a  resolution  was  passed  approving  of 
I  action  of  the  elective  members,  and  thanking  them  for 
"ing  the  measure, 
he  position,  however,  was  soon  realized  by  many  :   That 
~J^ntt^s  nut  voh-ntcs  we  were  to  be  cast  oiT  by  the  imperial 
'  iTnmentand  abaorbed  into  the  unsympathetic  Cape  Colony; 
uxj  p«TCeiving  that  further  opposition  was  useless,  tlie  inhabit- 
ani*  <imelly  accepted  the  inevitable,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
stubborn  spirits,  myself  among  the  number.     Sept.  .10th,  18S0. 
thp  day  on  which  was  to  he  sounded  the  death-note  of  the  autoii- 
iny  of  tlie  province.at  last  arrived.     The  council  met  at  the 
ial  hour  in  the  afternoon,  but  it  could  at  once  bo  evon  that 
lite  unusual  occurrence  was  expeclfd.    The  acting  adniiu- 
wtrator  of  the  territory  and  president  of  the  coHT)cil,  Mr.  Rose 
Innes,   C.  M.  0.,  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  looking   very 
ttnlemn.  while  vis  Avis   at  the   foot   I  sat.  supported  by  the 
TT-mbera  for  Barkly  and  Hay.     No  member,  either  elective  C)r 
■n-fcleclive,  was  absent.    There  was  no  vacant  seat  that  day. 
u-  ball  was  crowded,  many  ladies  coining  to  see  the  closing 
i  of  the  drama  which  had  for  the  last  six  years  been  pro- 
1  ander  different  managers  in  the  small  theatre  of  Gri- 
nd West. 

prayers,  the  usual  formal  questions  having  been 
.  I  al  once  rose  and  read  thu  accompanying  protest 
Bt  annexation : 
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* '  We,  the  undersized,  elective  members  for  the  Province  of  Qriqnaland 
West,  having  ascertained  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  enforce  at  an 
early  date  an  act,  No.  39,  of  1877,  entitled  **  To  make  Provision  for  the 
Annexation  in  this  Colony,  of  the  Province  of  Griqualand  West,"  hereby 
desire  our  protest  against  the  same  to  be  recorded  on  the  minutes  of  this 
council  previous  to  its  dissolution,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

^ '  Is t.  Because  it  was  understood  at  the  time  the  act  was  under  dlscussjon 
in  the  Cape  parliament  that  it  would  be  submitted  to  the  legislative coan- 
cil  of  this  province  before  any  attempt  would  be  made  to  promulgate  it; 
Whereas  this  has  not  boen  done,  neither  have  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Griqualand  West  in  any  way  boen  regarded— whether  ln,respect  to  the 
expediency  of  annexation  or  thec^^nditions  upon  which  it  should  take  place. 

**  2d.  Because  the  measure  of  re[)resentation  accorded  under  the  act  to 
the  ele<*toral  divisions  of  the  province  is,  we  submit,  in  no  way  commen- 
surate with  its  wealth,  and  with  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  ita 
inhabitants,  and  judging  from  the  past  we  have  little  hope  in  this  respect 
of  reasonable  treatment  in  future  at  the  hands  of  a  Cape  parliament. 

*  *  3d.  Because  the  circumstances  of  this  province  differing  entirely  from 
those  of  the  Cape  Colony,  demand  the  presence  of  a  local  government,  with 
authority  to  deal  at  once  with  mining  and  other  questions  requirinfi:  im- 
mediate attention  ;  consequently  we  anticipate  that  great  injury  will  be 
done  this  province  by  the  seat  of  government  being  removed  so  many 
hundred  miles  away. 

**4th.  Because  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  object  to  being  mixed 
up  in  the  i)arty  contentions  of  the  Ca[>e  Colony,  where  the  scramble  for 
place  and  power  seems  to  override  all  other  considerations  and  to  retard 
that  progress  which  would  otherwise  ensue. 

*'5th.  Because  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  Griqualand  West  have  in  no 
way  forfeited  their  right  to  he  consulted  as  to  the  dis{>osition  of  this 
province  or  the  alteration  of  their  political  status;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
have  shown  th(Mr  fitness  for  self-government  by  defending  their  country 
and  even  in  assisting  neighboring  provinces  during  the  late  general  war 
witlj  the  native  trilx's. 

"0th.  I^ecause,  although  the  people  of  this  province  are  undoubtedly 
loyal  to  the  Queen's  government,  yet  they  do  most  strongly  object  to  the 
action  of  the  inii)erial  authorities  in  thus  handing  them  over  to  a  govern- 
ment and  a  colony  with  which  they  have  so  little  in  connuon  ;  and  we,  in 
our  own  name  and  in  the  names  of  our  constituents,  hereby  hold  both  the 
iuiperial  and  colonial  governments  res|>onsible  for  all  untoward  events 
and  results  which  may  follow  on  annexation. 

*'  Therefore,  for  these  abov<>-stated  and  other  weighty  reasons,  we  hereby 
recpiest  that  this,  our  protest  against  the  annexation  of  this  province  to  the 
Cape  Colony,  may  he  recordcil  on  the  minutes  of  this  council,  and  that  a 
coi)y  of  the  same  may  be  forthwith  forwarded  to  the  colonial  government 
and  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies, 

*•  ^Signed)  J-  W.  Matthews,  V.  P. 

G.  BOTTOMLKY. 

1.  Paddon. 
H.  Orkkx." 
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Then,  as  vice-president.  I  spoko  against  the  measure  and 
Kid.  as  reported  in  the  local  journals  : 

In  aiikiiit;  Uml  this  iirotest  umy  be  reuordfd  on  the  tuinnt«8  of  the 
idl.  I  ouiy  wty  I  do  ro  with  n  heavy  heart,  and  that  I  And  it  diffloult 
csrcetraln  my  reelingx,  It  would  s^eiu  that  in  the  arrau^menU  of  this 
^ni-xntion  nil  consideration  for  the  welfare  of  this  province  hiu  been 
~^MioDkf iL  It  woe  not  so  when  Sir  Henry  Barkly  was  guvemor ;  lie 
■  *]>fweated  fu  the  uiont  emphatic  manner  poeelbte  the  idea  of  gi>v-i<rtUiig 
ki*  pn>vinM>  from  Capetowu.  Aguin,  when  Messrs.  Bpriggond  Upingtion 
^"iTe  hore  recently,  they  saw.  as  Sir  Henry  Barkly  ha*l  seen,  the  absurrlity 
Sauch  an  idea,  and  In  everythuig  they  tuiid,  both  in  private  and  public, 
icy  repudiated  the  sDgtrestion  of  annesins  this  province  to  the  Cape 
ilony.  Mr.  Cpingtun  was  especially  emphatic  in  his  condemiiatioD  of 
poUi-y.  Id  it  not  then  a  prcat  outrage  that  in  epiteof  all  these  pro- 
:>ai  on  the  part  of  the  Cape  govemtuent  we  should  be  taken  over 
it  being  consulted  1  It  may  be  remembered  that  a  publio  meeting 
'Ucfa  wa«  called  bsro  to  eicpress  sympathy  with  Sir  Bartle  Prere  in  orai- 
'Ith  Zulnland  matters  was  very  thinly  attended,  the  people  here 
itrlng  by  this  their  opinion  of  Sir  B.  Frere's  treatment  of  this  provtuoe, 
I  wbar  ihey  thought  of  the  manner  in  which  the  petitions  against 
ii^xatinn,  emnmtting  not  only  from  the  monied  classes  but  also  from 
Itone  and  sinew  of  the  pliice.  had  been  pigeon-holed  and  suppressed, 
is  no  more  right,  there  is  no  more  reason,  for  na  to  be  anneiod  to  the 
■MpsColonyto-ilay  than  there  would  be  for  Natal  to  beannexed  to-morrow, 
Uch  eoluuy  is  simply  nowhere  in  wealth  and  public  enterprise  as  com- 
ith  this.  [Txtud  applause.)  Wo  differ  from  Natal  in  many  re- 
I  may  remind  you  of  one  :  when  we  were  iu  danger,  we  defended 
N  with  our  own  troops,  and  did  not  cry  out  for  imperial  nsslstanoe, 
illy  sent  volunteersawayto  helpthe  Cape  Colony  In  itsdiffleulties 
I  kTid  Bandilll,  and  are  even  now  being  called  upon  to  assist  in 
I  "l>elllon  in  Baautoland,  the  result  of  the  latest  blunder  of  the 
It).    [Hear,  hear.] 

Uiink  that  annexation  will  bring  relief  from  the  grievanoea 
-xulrr  lihich  we  labor,  but  when  theyhaveto  pay  a  tax  on  diamonds,  have 
admJnbtralor at  hand  to  (lersonally  inspect  and  redress  Ihelrcom- 
"lahitu  Ehrar,  bear],  what  then  J 

•y  (Wt  a  railway,  but  that  is  no  certainty;  we  may  get  the  ad- 
.'iT.:^-.  f  ;i  ihrae-judge  iM)urt.  but  these  benefits  are  nothing  incomptui- 
~  ii  !  .  ii.i:  wpfhAll  lose,  when  we  lose  our  independence.  For  my  part, 
'  '< '  I  Ilk.'  u  man  who  is  unjustly  charged  with  the  commission  of  a  crime. 
^  tiTi^  likp  a  man  who  hiui  been  wrontcly  convicted,  but  the  Jury  have 
KItto  their  verdict  and  it  remains  with  you,  sir.  aa  judge  to^ay  to  pass 
%4)»  MMiIi^tic'e.  As  the  mouthpiece  of  thelawyoumustdoitsbehesta.  but  1 
'ferotnt  Mgaloct  the  passing  of  a  sentence  of  capital  punishment.  [Loud 
■(.planee.] 

"  Bo  fju- n*  the  elected  members  of  this  council  are  concerned  they  have 
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doue  their  duty  to  their  constitueDts,  they  have  resisted  and  protested 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  against  annexation  to  the  Cape  Colony.  I  hope, 
however,  sir,  we  shall  soon  recover  our  liberty  under  a  wide  scheme  of 
confederation.    I  bow  now  to  the  inevitable.    [Continued  applause.]^ 

Messrs.  Bottomley  and  Paddon,  the  junior  member  for 
Kimberley,  and  the  member  for  Barkly,  then  also  supported 
tlie  protest  which  I  had  read,  in  short  speeches,  when  Mr. 
Rose  Innes,  as  if  tired  of  the  play,  spoke  the  *'  tag"  declaring 
the  council  dissolved,  and  tlie  curtain  dropped. 

Thus  was  carried  into  effect  the  bill  which  three  years  be- 
fore had  passed  tlie  Cape  assembly  (No.  39,  1877),  and  which 
had  nearly  lapsed  through  effluxion  of  time.  It  was  forced 
on  with  most  unseemly  haste  at  the  finish,  the  provision  in 
the  32d  clause  that  the  bill  was  to  take  effect  when  '*  all  mat- 
ters and  tilings  necessary  to  be  done  and  to  happen  in  order 
to  enable  the  said  annexation  to  be  completed  and  perfected^ 
have  been  done  and  happened,"  being  entirely  ignored,  the 
boundary  line  of  the  province,  the  most  important  **mattei 
and  thing ''  of  all,  not  having  been  definitely  settled. 

Although  we  were  taken  over  with  all  our  liabilities  an(C3 
engagements,  I  am  sorry  to  say  repudiation  has  been,  moreor^^ 
less,  the  favorite  policy  of  the  Cape  government,  so  far  as  the 
**  milch  cow"  of  the  colony  is  concerned.* 

Mr.  Rose  Innes,  C.  M.  G.,  having  finished  his  work,  left 
for  Capetown,  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Villiers,  the  acting  colonial  secre- 
tary, with  all  the  jmblic  documents,  title  deeds  and  archives  of 
the  province  soon  followed  in  his  wake,  when  instead  of  being 
a  crown  colony,  with  our  own  governor,  and  in  direct  com- 
munion with  the  imperial  government,  we  found  ourselves  a 
portion  of  the  colony  of  th(i  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  at  the 
bidding  of  its  responsible  advisers  ! 

Griqualand  West  was  annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony  in  Octo- 
ber 1880. 

It  w\is  not  until  Marcli  loth  of  the  next  year  that  an  elec- 
tion took  place  for  the  return  of  two  members  to  represent 
Kimberley  in  the  Cape  parliament.     There  were  three  candi-' 
dates  for  the  two  seats.     Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson,  Mr.  George  Bot- 
tomley, my  former  colleague,  and  myself.     The  excitement 

♦  An  expression  applied  to  Griqualand  West  by  the  Hon.  I.  X.  Merriman,  a  Cajw  colonial  poli- 
tician. 
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i^ras  most  intense.  The  unlimited  expenditure  of  money  by 
the  one,  and  the  pertinacious  sectarian  adherents  of  the  other, 
proved  a  formidable  opposition,  but  the  all-round  support  given 
the  "  red,  white  and  blue  "  enaoled  me  a  second  time  to  become 
the  senior  member  for  Kimberley.  This  election  took  place 
when  the  share  mania  was  at  its  height,  when  money  was  very 
plentiful,  and  no  ordinance  being  in  existence  forbidding  brass 
bands,  carriages,  flags,  rosettes,  champagne  and  other  little 
lu:xuries  indulged  in  at  such  a  time,  the  extravagant  expendi- 
ture bore  favorable  (?)  contrast  with  an  English  election  in 
the  "  good  old  days."  As  may  well  be  imagined  in  a  rich  dig- 
ging community  some  sharp  practice  occurred,  but  this  was 
nothing  in  comparison  with  that  which  took  place  when  the 
seat,  which  I  afterward  vacated,  was  filled  up,  for  then  the 
grave  gave  up  her  dead,  the  Capetown  breakwater  its  con- 
victs, and  the  natives  **  polled  early  and  often  "  for  the  success- 
ful candidate ! 

The  assembly  was  in  session  when  Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson  and 
myself  arrived  in  Capetown. 

19 
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NATAL  AGAIN. —  COOLIE  IMMiaBATION. —  BISHOP  COLESSO. — 
LAIVQ'S  nek.— INGOOO.— MAJUBA.— INTkRKSTlNQ  lNTBR\^EVr 
WITU  GENERALS  JOUBERT  AND  SUIT. — GRAVKYAKD  AT  MOUNT 
PROSPECT. — LADY  FLORENCE  DIXIE. — FIRST  SESSION  IS  CJLPB 
HOUSE  OF  ASSEMBLY. 

THE  first  time  I  took  my  seat  in  the  Cape  house  of  assem- 
bly on  April  5th,  18S1, 1  listened  to  a  debate  on  a  motion 
introduced  by  the  leader  of  the  Dutch  party,  which  con- 
firmed me  in  the  intention  that  I  had  previously  formed  of 
paying  Natal  a  visit  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

This  debate  was  the  first,  I  remember,  which  touched  the 
question  of  Dutch  feeling  versus  English,  and  was  in  reality 
the  expression  of  a  sense  of  gratitude  by  the  Dutch  party  in 
the  colony  to  the  Gladstone  ministry,  for  entering  into  ne- 
gotiations with  their  brethren  in  the  Transvaal  after  the 
defeat  at  Majuba,  rather  than  allowing  irritation  at  that  de- 
feat to  prolong  the  war. 

The  debate  led  to  the  house  agreeing  to  an  amendment  pro 
posed  by  one  of  the  members  for  Capetown,  to  the  effect 
"That  this  house  desires  to  express  its  satisfaction  at  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  Transvaal,  and  its  earnest  hope 


B^iat   all   differences   ntay    be   salisfactorily   ailjuated   and  u 
n^rmauout  peace  established." 

K  Whilst  listening  to  the  various  speakers,  I  became  more 
^Uuui  ever  anxiouii  to  visit  the  scenes  of  the  war  just  clufied, 
^tod  study  on  the  spot  the  battlefields  where  in  one  campaign 
^M  had  suffered  three  complete  and  disastrous  defeats. 
^H  Before  describingmy  visit  to  Katai,  I  must  uoC  forget  to  statu 
^Bat  during  the  first  session  I  sat  in  the  Cape  house  of  assembly 
^^e  time  was  chiefly  occupied  by  Basutoland  affairs,  and  in 
^^BcUAsing  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  government  with  respect 
^Bthe  war  in  that  country. 

^H  B«ing  the  senior  member  for  Kimberley,  and  as  it  was  not 

^Hown  to  which  side  its  members  leaned,  my  speech  on  this 

^Bbject  excited  considerable  attention.     It  was  generally  vx- 

^Hcted  that  if  the  government  were  in  the  majority  it  would 

^B|Hiiid  upon  the  votes  of  these  members,  and  this  conjecture 

^Hpived  correct,  the  result  of  the  division  being  thirty  seven 

▼ote«  for  the  government  and  thirty-four  against.    The  Sprigg 

niini-stry  found,  however,  in  a  few  days,  that  they  could  not 

carry  on  the  government  of  the  country,  and  resigned  on  May 

UBftb.    No  buBiness  of  any  importance  was  transacted  during 

bifl  flesaion  after  the  resignation  tif  the  ministry.  Mr.  J.  B. 

Obinson,  my  colleague,  and  I  merely  looking  after  the  local 

BtBKsts  of  Griqiialaiid  West. 

But  to  resume.  Ten  years  had  flown  over  since  I  bad  left 
iatal,  and  many  striking  events  Iiad  occurred  during  that 
riud.  Langalibalele's  outbreak,  his  noble  and  successful 
efence  by  Bishop  Oolenso.  Sir  Benjamin  Pine's  recall.  Sir 
garnet  Wolsaley's  five  months'  politic  interval,  in  which  he 
N^rowned  the  independence  of  the  colony  in  sherry  and  chum- 
"  the  Zulu  war,  and  the  dethronement  of  Cetywayo. 
I  was  anxious  as  well  to  see  what  progress  the  colioty  had 
J  in  this  interval,  and  once  again  have  the  jileusure  of 
letiog  the  many  old  friendH  whom  I  possessed  there.  Con- 
iquently,  when  my  parliamentary  duties  were  over,  I  left 
wlown  in  the  S.8.  I>^tHkeU^  ou  the  IHth  of  June,  and  landed 
I  SBtai  uu  the  ,13ii.  We  arrived  off  the  bluff  in  the  middle  of 
e  night,  and  early  dawn  found  rae  feasting  my  eyes  once 
lOK  on  the  glorious  view  of  thi.i  land-locked  bay,  which  ru- 
llled  to  memory  many  n  pleasant  scene  of  the  past. 
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Gliding  gently  over  the  dreaded  bar,  ami  lauding  at  day 
break,  I  made  my  way  to  the  Royal  Hotel,  and  after  breakfast 
sallied  forth  to  see  wliat  changes  a  decade  had  wrought, 
every  step  I  was  agreeably  surprised  at  the  improvements 
which  I  saw.  Streets,  which  ten  years  before  \vore  knee-deep 
in  sand,  I  now  found  hardened,  the  town  council  having  spent 
£40,000  merely  in  re-fonning  a  few  miles  of  the  Musgrav© 
Road  leading  to  the  Berea ;  trams  hourly  running,  where  in 
my  time  horses  could  barely  walk.  New  buildings  and  fresh 
stores,  a  magnificent  theatre,  and  a  new  town  hall  showing  the 
progress  of  the  place.  All,  however,  were  not  satisfied,  Ona 
old  colonist  I  met  frankly  said,  "Don't  be  deceived.  Doctor, 
there  is  no  reality  in  what  you  see,  all  imperial  money,  another 
Zulu  war  would  suit  us  just  now."  I  could  not  help  thinking 
whether  the  signs  I  saw  were  the  evidence  itf  real  progress  oi 
mere  ephemeral  prosperity,  and  I  asked  myself  the  question, 
"  Has  sugar,  has  coffee,  has  the  Overberg  trade  done  all  this  ?" 
I  knew  that  two  recent  and  eminent  visitors  had  taken  a 
harsh  view  of  Natal  and  Natalians,  having  formed  but  hur- 
ried opinions  of  the  situation, 

Proude  and  Archibald  Forbes  no  doubt  thought  themselves 
competent  to  judge,  but  the  one  was  just  as  far  wrong,  anil 
acted  as  unfairly  to  the  body  of  Natal  colonists,  when  he  said 
'"Many  of  these  are  no  better  than  the  mean  whites  in  the 
Southern  States  of  the  Union."  as  the  other  when  he  wrote 
that  the  leading  attributes  of  Natal  colonists  are  "uulruth- 
fulnesB,  insobriety  and  swagger."  With  due  deference  to  Mr. 
Fnjude,  I  distinctly  say  from  years  of  observation,  there  is  no 
section  in  Natal  low  enough  to  be  compared  with  the  mean 
white  of  the  Southern  States,  whom  even  the  darkies  them- 
selves despise. 

The  mistake  which  botli  Froude  and  Forbes  made  was  one 
which  a  well-known  writer  has  described  as  the  great  error  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  viz  ,  hasty  generalization. 

Resting  a  night  I  took  train  to  Verulam,  Victoria  County, 
my  old  seat  of  practice.  This  line  of  rail  was  all  new  to  me, 
having  been  laid  since  I  left,  though  it  ran  through  sugar 
and  coffee  plantations  which  I  knew  well.  On  arriving  at 
Verulam  I  procured  a  horse  and  rode  off  to  visit  the  various 
estates  in  the  neighborhood  :  Redcliffe,  the  Grange,  Ottawa, 
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[Hammonds,  Waterloo,  Trenance,  Southburn,  Sunderland, 
Aiid  others  whose  names  have  escaped  my  recollection,  and 
Xlieir  hospitable  owners  I  saw  again.  Many  of  the  estates, 
liowever,  I  found  liad  been  taken  up  by  Mauritians,  and  the 
^"ucuum  pan  sugar  boilers,  as  well  as  the  field  overseers,  had 
mostly  come  from  that  island,  in  fact  old  residents  told  me 
r.liat  in  the  trains  running  to  and  from  D'Urban  there  was  now 
.almost  continually  a  complete  babel  of  French,  English,  Hin- 
4:lustani  and  Kafir.  I  must  say  that  I  was  disappointed  with 
Xlie  general  appearance  of  the  coast.  Coffee  enterprise  seemed 
dying  out  fast,  no  planting  going  on,  the  trees  suffering  from 
-an  insect,  the  *'borer,"  and  from  the  leaf  disease  {Hemiteia 
^\tstratrix)y  which  has  played  such  havoc  in  Ceylon.  The 
<^xt^nt  of  land  under  sugar  liad  increased,  but  drouglit,  low 
l>rices.  and  the  competition  of  beet-root  were  making  the 
l->lunters  look  serious. 

Another  pliase  of  affairs  which  struck  me  as  assuming 
"^n manageable  proportions  was  tlie  keen  competition  of  the 
^Heap-living  Asiatic,  who  in  the  cultivation  of  small  holdings 
<^*ould  almost  beat  the  European  out  of  the  field.  When  I  saw 
'^hcse  men,  these  crofters,  themselves  working  their  patches 
*  »f  ground,  I  was  at  once  let  into  the  secret  of  their  succt^ss. 

White  men  in  Natal,  as  a  rule,  think  manual  labor  in  the 
fields  derogatory.  The  only  exception  to  tliis  of  which  I  ever 
Ivnew  was  a  settlement  of  Germans  near  D'Urban.  From 
^He  feeling  generally  abroad  1  can  easily  understand  the  un- 
Palatableness  of  Fronde's  remarks  when  he  wrote  :  "  Here 
*^Ud  there  a  farmer  makes  a  fortune,  but  generally  the  whites 
"^'ill  n  "^t  work  because  they  exp<'Ct  the  blacks  to  work  for 
^hem.  The  blacks  will  not  wtn-k  because  they  i)refer  to  be 
*dle,  and  so  no  one  works  at  all."  After  all  there  is  a  consid- 
erable stratum  of  truth  running  through  tliis  statement. 

To  return  to  the  coolie  question,  Indians  seem  vt^ry  loath 

"^o  leave  Natal.     I  find  in  the  last  Natal  Blue  Book  that  out  of 

^,343,  comprising  men  of  all  castes  landed  from  India  since 

immigration  began  in  ISOO,  only  *2,141  have  returned,  the  total 

^iumber  of  Indians  in   the  colony  in    1884  being  27,270,  of 

^hom  17,241  were  males  and  1U,0.'J5  females. 

Gen.  Sir  J.  J.  Bissett,  in  an  address  to  the  electors  of  Alfred 
find  Alexandra  counties  in  June.  1884,  recognizing  the  im- 
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importance  of  this  point,  said:  *' With  regard  to  coolies,  I 
consider  that  they  are  introduced  for  a  specific  purpose, 
they  should  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  indenture 
be  required  to  return  to  India,  subject  to  a  maximum  ex- 
tension of  terra  (say)  to  fifteen  years  in  all.  I  consider 
that  any  benefit  derived  from  them  by  a  section  of  the 
community  is  very  greatly  counterbalanced  by  the  injury 
their  presence  causes  the  colony,  botli  directly  and  indi- 
rectly. I  am  also  opposed  to  coolies  holding  land  in  this 
colony." 

In  my  opinion  Sir  J.  J.  Bissett's  vie ws  display  a  lamentable 
ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  political  economy,  and  are 
suitable  to  a  timid  mercantile  community  onlv,  afraid  of  the 
further  cheapening  of  articles  of  consumption.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  the  Indians,  both  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Natal, 
as  soon  as  they  have  served  their  time  and  are  free  from  their 
indentures,  become  in  every  sense  thorough  colonists :  they 
buy  property,  invest  their  savings,  ''marry  and  are  given  in 
marriage,''  and  show  no  desire,  as  statistics  prove,  to  return 
to  India — differing  entirely  from  th(i  Chinese,  whose  sole 
object  is  to  return  home  as  soon  as  possible  with  every  six- 
pence they  can  drain  out  of  the  country  in  which  tliey  havi^ 
been  livin^^.  To  niy  mind  tlio  turnin;^  awav  of  tliriftv  bread 
winners  from  a  country  sparsely  populated  by  an  infinitesi- 
mal workin^i;'  class  of  whites  is  the  lunght  of  absurdity.  There 
is  not  even  the  excuse  on  tlie  ground  of  morality  which  tiio 
Americans  have  against  th(*  Chinese  in  California.  Moreover, 
liow  would  Sir  J.  J.  Bissett  treat  the  question  of  th(»  increase 
in  tlieir  population  ?  Would  the  cliihlren  born  in  Natal  be 
allowed  to  remain  there  or  not  ?  Would  he  have  the  Indians 
under  British  rule  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Dutch 
have  since  treated  them  in  the  Transvaal  State,  where,  cer- 
tainly witliout  the  *•  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity'-  popu- 
larly suppose<l  to  pertain  to  n^publican  ideas,  they  passed  a 
law  tlirou^h  the  Volksraad,  which  was  promulgated  on  June 
lOth,  188,*).  (lisqualifving  "Coolies,  Arabs,  Malays  and  other 
Asiatics  "  from  ol)tainin<jf  th(>  riglit  (^f  citizenship,  or  fr<»m 
possessing  landed  property,  and  compelling  them  further, 
under  penalty,  not  only  to  register  tliemselves,  and  pay  £*^> 
for  so  doing,  but  also  giving  the  government  power  to  place 
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them  in  locations  ;*  or  would  he  have  them  treated  as  they 
are  in  the  other  Dutch  republic  (the  Free  State),  where  it  is 
contrary  to  law  to  let  fixed  property  to  Arabs,  and  where  they 
cannot  even  procure  a  license  to  trade. 

Xo  I  Thank  God  such  outrages  cannot  be  committed  under 
the  British  flag !  In  Natal  less  false  pride,  greater  economy 
and  industry  are  all  the  requisites  necessary  to  produce  acom- 
jietition  vigorous  enough  to  stem  the  tide  of  Asiatic  intrusion. 
There  is  one  fact,  however,  whicli  Xatal  colonists  have  se- 
riouslv  to  face  which  is  tliat  to  everv  white  man  there  are  at 
least  thirteen  Kafirs  and  one  Indian. 

H^    The  great  j)oint  to  my  mind  is  for  the  European  element  to 
retain  tlio  voting  power  within  fixed  limits. 

After  my  visit  to  Victoria  County  I  returned  to  D'Urban 
and  took  train  to  the  capital,  Pieterniaritzburg.  The  railway 
tigain  was  all  new  to  me.  Xo  pleasant  rest  at  host  Padley's 
now,  no  exciting  drive  round  the  Inchanga,  no  gallop  over 
Camperdown  Flats  I  Simply  a  six  hours'  monotonous  railway 
trip. 

The  first  sight  I  caught  and  the  first  hand  I  grasped  on  my 
arrival  was  that  of  good  Bishop  Colenso,  who  met  me  at  tlio 
station.     Ten  years  had  ])asse(l  sine(»  last  w«»  met,  but  how  de- 
lighted was  I  to  see  the  same  pen(»tratingeye,  the  sann»  ma- 
jestic figure,  the   same  elastic  step,  and  to  hear  the   same 
cheery  voice  as  in  years  gone  by.     I  had  a  long  talk  with  iiim 
and  his  talented  and  philanthropic  daughter  over  the  events 
which  had  occurred  during  the  years  that  I  had  been  absent 
from  Xatal.     Clnireh  matters  and  matters  of  state  kt^pt  us  en- 
gaged until  evening  approached,  when  the  bishop  started  for 
Bishopstowe,  leaving  me  to  spend  the  night  with  my  friends 
in  Pieterniaritzburg.      Bishop  Colenso  was  indee<l  one  of  those 
few  men  "  who  never  swam  with  the  stream,  who  bravelv 
strove  to  stem  t lie  current,  and  regardless  alike  of  popular  and 
aristocratic  favor  i)leaded  with  his  latest  breath  for  what  he 
thought  to  be  riglit  and  just." 

•Ciinoiii.ly  fn«uj)i  tin-  -ixtii n  i'«-tili.ii.i'.  *,i;;!u'il  liy  I/JIS  |l(.r^oll<l.  iin-(Miti«l  ti»  tlit- Vi»lk»»ntail 
rr»yillt:  f'»r  lllln  liiw  WIT"  liiiirlii-l  in  jin-ci-^ily  thr  :<'iMf  tiTliiv  ;  tin  y  ;ill  i  <iiiii.1.iiiiim1  d  Ihr  f*tmf 
lii|ii«U04>,  ami  curM  allc^ril  that  mi  tin- i>i{ni^  ilus  ilic  X'lMf  tlfii-imi  h;i«l  )•■  <  n  arrivnl  at  iii  tlir  <lif- 
fen'ut  iilaroff  frum  which  th<'  !••  t.tioiiK  «-.tiii4>.  ulthiiti:^h  Iti  inariy  of  thi-M>  ili>tri<-tM  ti- t  »  •«jU::I" 
c<>o||<' or  Aiiib  WEM  living'.  Thm  law,  :ik  th«>  I'ltlk-strm  (th*>  principal  niw-japiT  in  th«'  Tr;tn>*>ajU) 
MTM,  ia  D«tt  only  "i  nftTfrtu.il.  Imt  piniirimiM  ami  ciiniliMuiiabh*  "     S4^>  ri>|'>  nf  law  in  npiM-inlix. 
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did  I  think  when  he  shook  me  by  the  hand  on  getting  -^j 

arriage  that  I  should  never  see  him  again.     It  is  a  ,^5 

rovision  for  us  mortals  that  the  future  is  wrapped  in  rri 

• 

Pietermaritzburg  the  next   day,  June  30th,  at  11  IX 

sed  liowick  and  tlie  magnificent  falls  of  the  Umgeni,  ,lr 

hed  tlie  Plough  hotel,  Estcourt,  where  I  had  a  shorx  j-x< 

aving  there  at  ^:'K)  in  the  morning  I  arrived  at  Lady-  ~-jr 

noon,  where  we  changed  horses.     The  feeling  against  ^ss  j 

)ble  peace/'  as  it  was  called,  I  found  increasing  the  -^i:! 

ipproached  the  seat  of  the  late  war.      In  the  hotel  l-od 

e  mail  cart  changed  horses  the  landlord  had  just  3&i 
►  the  following  notice  : 

Sacred  to  the  iiieiiiory  of 

HONOR, 

The  beloved  wife  of  John  Bull, 

She  d!e<l  in  tlie  Tiiinsvaal  and 

Was  buried  at  Candahar,  March  1881.     • 

ller  I'lid  was  peace. 

,s  curious  to  s(»e  the  soldiers  and  civilians  crowding  IS^^ 

;  l)lacar(l  and  to  listen  to  their  very  candid  if   not  cTO  i 
•ntarv  n?inarks  on  the  (iladstonian  ministry. 

opposite  the  hotel  wln^-e  we  stopped  was  to  be  seen  xi*:> 

loop-holed  laager,  I  should  say,  roughly  speaking.  -"S^ 

)  yards  square,  which  had  been   built  by  the   vill-  -Jli 

iiiLC  tli<*  lat(*  scarr.      As  we  drove  out  of  the  village  ^^"ct 

sile  I  saw  liow  *•  in  this  weak,  pii>ing  time  of  peace''  *"  '-'*' 

s  of  war  could  !)(>  utilized,  for  our  parting  recollection  rx<"*  i 

nitli  was  i\\c  sight  of  a  large  crowd  of  the  youth  and  -f>  ^  ■'■ 

r  the  n('i;;iil>orlioo(l  parading  round  a  military  band  J->rx. 

;  lo  the  trot)ps  stationed  there,  which  was  discours-  -?-:'i:-i 
.  mnrtinl  strains,  a  sorrv  s.-itire  on  the  situation  I 

afternoon,  toilin;^"  up  the  l^i;;garsberg,  we  came  upon  xcc_>c 

)f  Zuhis.  line,  sti-ai)ping,  jovial   feUows,  forming   a  *^^       '* 

d   party.     .Vt  tli(^  moment    what   should  appear    in  rrr 

two  amhuljince  wa.L;'ons  full   of  our  wounded  men,  -V^'*'-^ 

iently  rccovei'ed  to  be  removed  to  one  of  the  bare  -^.^'^  ^- 

gilt  was  (Mioii-li  of  itself  to  make  all  the  Zulus  stop  ^i^^ 


**  Nvau  *'  witii  curiosity.     Seeing  some  wounded  men 


rx 
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accompanying  the  ambulances  one  Zulu  bursting  with  fun 
and  grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  shouted  out,  **Sakubona,''  (*'I 
see  you,"  a  form  of  greeting)  **  Johnny  !  upi  lo  Dutchman  ?" 
("Where  is  the  Dutchman?")  of  course  a  regular  peal  of 
laughter  at  once  followed  this  sally  of  native  wit.  I  can 
assure  my  readers,  that  as  an  Englishman  I  sincerely  felt  for 
our  wounded  soldiers  thus  tauntingly  jeered  at,  and  I  was 
able  to  estimate  the  tremendous  shock  that  our  prestige  had 
received  among  the  aborigines.  The  Zulus  recognized  the 
situation  at  once,  the  only  thing  our  poor  fellows  could  do 
was  to  grind  their  teeth  and  curse  their  fate  as  they  wearily 
trudged  along,  victims  of  vanity*  and  misjudgment,  the  de- 
feated of  Laing's  Nek,  Ingogo  and  Majuba  ! 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  retrocession  of  the  Transvaal 
was  a  violation  of  a  series  of  guarantees  which  had  been  pre, 
viously  given.  Xot  onb"  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Kimberley, 
kt  also  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Sir  Theo.  Shep- 
stone  and  Sir  Owen  Lanvon  had  over  and  over  affain  declared 
that  the  Transvaal  would  remain  English  territory,  and  that 
under  no  circumstances  could  the  annexation  be  reversed. 
Tiiese  emphatic  utterances  were  made  long  before  the  out- 
l^reak  of  hostilities,  and  consequently  the  withdrawal  of  Eng- 
lish rule  after  the  Dutch  had  gained  four  signal  victories 
within  nine  weeks,  could  be  interpreted  only  by  both  Dutch 
^nd  natives  as  an  act,  not  of  principle  and  equity,  but  of 
^^'eakness  and  defeat.  My  friend,  Mr.  C.  K.  White,  one  of  the 
'nominees  appointed  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  to  the  legislative 
<*'mncil,  which  he  gave  as  a  sop  to  the  Transvaal  Boers,  in  a 
letter  at  the  time  appealed  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  following 
^•mching  words  :  *'  If.  sir,  you  had  seen,  as  I  have  seen,  prom- 
*^uig  young  citizens  of  Pretoria  dying  of  wounds  received  for 
*  heir  country,  and  if  you  had  had  the  painful  duty,  as  I  have 
liad,  of  bringing  to  their  friends  at  home  the  last  mementoes 
^jf  the  departed;  if  you  had  seen  the  privations  and  discom- 
forts which  delicate  women  and  children  bore  without  mur- 
^nuring  for  upward  of  three  months;  if  you  had  seen  strong 
nien  crying  like  children  at  the  cruel  and  undeserved  deser- 
tion of  England;  if  you  had  seen  the  long  strings  of  half  des- 

*Thii  ift  tiM  motive  generally  attributed  to  the  late  Sir  Pomemy  Collcy  in  making  the  ascent  of 
'**?Qh»  daring  theabeence  of  Sir  Evelyn  Wood. 
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perate  loyalists,  shaking  the  dust  off  their  feet  as  they  left 
the  country,  wliich  I  saw  on  my  way  to  Newcastle;  and  if  you 
yourself  ha<l  invested  your  all  on  the  strength  of  the  word  of 
England,  and  now  saw  yourself  in  a  fair  way  of  being  beg- 
gared by  the  acts  of  the  country  in  which  you  trusted,  you 
would,  sir,  I  think,  be  *  pronounced,'  and  England  would 
ring  with  eloquent  entreaties  and  threats  which  would  compel 
a  hearing." 

Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  changed  his  previously  declared 
convictions.     On  January  21st,  1880,  he  stated  in  the  House 
of  Commons:   '*  I  must  look  to  the  obligations  entailed  by  the 
annexation,  and  if  in  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many 
on  this  side  of  the  house,  wronj?  was  done  bv  the  annexation 
itself,  that  would  not  warrant  us  in  doing  fresh,  distinct  auA 
separate  wron^  by  a  disregard  of  the  obligations  which  that, 
annexation  entailed  ;•*  or  again  on  June  8th,  1880,  when  inai^' 
swer  to  ]\[ossrs  Kruger  and  Joubert  who  had  written  to  hiiV^- 
asking  him  to  rescind  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  \  ^^ 
said  *'  our  judgment  is  that  the  Queen  cannot  be  advised  tor 
linquish  her  sovereignty  over  the  Transvaal."     Yet  little  moi 
than  a  year  saw  tliis  '*  pronounced  "  opinion  totally  changet 
and  all  confidence  in  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  ministry  almoj 
annihilated  througliout  the  length  and  breadth  of  South  Africa 

Proceeding  on  my  journey  I  crossed  tlie  Ingagane,  passe 
the  forts  in  course  of  erection  bv  our  soldiers  close  to  therivei'^ 
the  heliograpli  twinklinir  in  tlie  sun.  and  after  a  long,  tirinj^ 
journey  arrived  at  Newcasile  in  tlie  afternoon. 

Xewcastle  lies  on  a  large  grassy  plain  and  in  the  centre  o 
a  district  containing  no  less  than  1 ,350  square  miles  of  workabh 
coal*  close  Mo  the  surface;  and  in  the  near  future  destined  to  kee] 
up  the  cre<lii  of  its  name  wlum  the  mines  have  been  properly 
opened  up,  it  will  b<'  notiMl  for  this  i)roduction,  and  then  nc 
doubt  a  railway  to  the  coast  being  by  that  time  unfait  accompli 
will  sui)ply  the  tradic  of  the  eastern  seas.f     Xew^castle  was  ir  ^  ^ 
the  zenit  ii  of  its  conim(M*cial  j)rosperity  during  the  late  war,  anC-  '^ 
even  when  T  visited  it  its  glory  had  not  quite  departed. 

*  111  (in  ;\f  Kiitaiii  tin-  ("Jil  iii<  .isuns  h.i\t'  iiu  <.'xt«-ut  only  of  ll,S5l>  square   miles,  in  France  o.  "^--^ 
l.Tl'.i.  ill. a  in  Sp.i.ii  ni  3.J»»-<. 

t  Tji  July.  IHSf),  tlic  Kniilirrl.  y  ]i;ip.r<  {.'.ivt-  ]'ublicity  to  a  nuiK^r  that  a  ring  had  boon  formed  hj^^  "^ 
tlu'  i>r>iiri-t(us  oi"  c.ir.i'  ii<-s  in  Knj,'l:iiiil.  alainicd  at  the  {growth  of  the  oniil  miuinj^  industry  in  Nulal  -•--'^ 
to  uiulrixll  for  au  indfliuit"  ptriod,  uiid  by  th<vo  nu'anH  strangle  competition. 
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Wishing  to  proceed  and  see  Majuba  without  loss  of  time, 
I  found  this  would  be  an  impossibility,  at  least  for  some  days, 
Kad  not  Mr.  Greenlees.  an  old  resident,  kindly  given  me  his 
assistance  and  offered  to  drive  me  there  himself  the  next  day. 

As  a  pleasurable  interlude,  especially  in  a  place  like  New- 
castle, a  grand  concert  was  advertised,  which  took  place  on 
the  evening  of  my  arrival,  and  the  band  of  the  97th  put  for- 
^va^d  as  a  special  inducement.     I  went  and  saw  a  sight  that  I 
shall  not  soon  forget.     The  ''gods"  were  very  uproarious  and 
demonstrative,  and  not  at  all   reticent  in  expressing  their 
opinion.     One  singer,  well  known  as  a  notorious  bouncer 
about  the  power  of  England  and  the  valor  of  her  troops,  on 
coming  on  was  most  cynically  received.     To  me  it  was  a 
mystery,  but  this  was  explained  wlien  he  commenced  to  sing: 

**  In  days  of  old,  when  knights  were  bold, 
And  barons  held  their  swav: 
A  warrior  bold,  with  spurs  of  gold, 
Sang  merrily  his  lay,'' 

^^^  a  terrific  burst  of  pent-up  anger  seemed  to  thrill  the  '*  gods." 
"Loop,"  '' Verdomte  Englishman,"  "Go  and  fight  the  Boers," 
"  Why  did  you  run  ?  "  were  the  cries  all  round  the  hall,  until 
"ie  poor  fellow  slid  away  amidst  the  jeers  and  laughter  of  the 

Starting  early  in  the  morning,  we  were  lucky  enough  to 
have  as  a  companion  a  young  colonial  volunteer  named  Mac- 
l**an.  a  relative  of  a  former  governor  of  Natal,  wlio  was  one  of 
^he  brave  men  who,  after  the  day's  slaugliter,  stayed  all  night 
^ith  the  wounded  on  tlie  battle  field  of  Injjro^co.  Crossinsir  the 
Jncandu.  our  road  lay  past  Fort  Amiel,  built  during  the  Zulu 
'^ar,  an<l  a  twelve  miles' journey,  ending  in  a  proeipitous  rise, 
landed  us  on  the  plateau  where  the  battle  of  Schuiu's  Hooghte 
^as  fought.  Then  crossing  the  drift  of  the  Tngon^o,  w(^  break- 
fasted at  VirmsLone's  roadside  inn  on  the  bank  of  ihc  river. 

Just  as  we  were  once  more  inspanniug  to  continue  our 
Jolirney,  up  rode  Lady  Florence  Dixie  and  Sir  Bciiuniont  on 
i-heir  way  to  Newcastle.  I  was  naturally  pleased  lo  lia\e  the 
*Jl»l>ortunity  of  seeing  a  lady  whose  chivalrous  defi^ice  of 
Cetywavo  afterward  had  so  much  to  do  with  his  restora- 
"^Jou,  and  with  whose  opinions  on  the  late  Zulu  war  and  the 
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treatment  of  the  dethroned  king  I  was  so  much  in  harmony. 
I  may  here  mention  that  a  few  months  later  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  making  Lady  Florence  Dixie's  personal  acquaintance,  when 
she  and  Sir  Beaumont  were  passing  through  Kimberley. 

But  we  had  sixteen  miles  further  to  travel  to  Majuba,  so  on 
we  went,  leaving  Mount  Prospect  and  its  cemetery  on  our  right. 
We  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain  about  '^  p.  m.  The  views 
of  Majuba  from  the  road  as  we  approached  were  simply  grand, 
and  it  was  hard  to  picture  war  and  its  horrors  invading  such 
a  lovely  spot  I 

I  w£is  again  fortunate ;  at  the  regimental  canteen  at  the 
bottom  I  met  a  corporal,  who  had  been  in  all  the  three  engage- 
ments, and  persuaded  him  to  guide  us  to  the  top,  which  he 
did,  whiling  away  the  tediousness  of  our  mountain  climb  by 
relating  his  experience  of  the  dreadful  Sunday  (never  to  be 
blotted  out  of  South  African  history),  and  by  recounting 
events  of  which  he  stated  that  he  was  an  eye-witness,  and 
wliicli,  whether  his  account  was  strictly  correct  or  not,  I  prefer 
to  leave  unrecorded. 

Greenlees,  Maclean,  myself  and  our  guide  all  went  up  the 
same  patli,  being  the  via  dolorosa  the  English  soldiers  under 
Colley  took  on  the  ill-fated  night  of  Feb.  2Gth,  18S1,  and  not 
toiling,  laden  with  amuiunition  and  accoutrements,  as  they 
(lid.  from  \)\M)  p.  M.  to  near  daybreak,  but  inakinj2f  the  four 
miles'  circuitous  ascent  in  tlire^'  hours.*  The  top  is  just  like  a 
lar«2fe  soup  i)late,  sinking"  down  all  round  from  the  sides  and 
ilat  at  the  bottom  (about  -I'-iO  yards  long  by  300  wide),  so  that 
no  trooi>s  restin;^  in  the  centre  could  see  an  enemy  advancing 
up  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  Our  guide  told  us  the  first  in- 
timation he  got  of  the  attack  of  the  Dutch  was  from  the  con- 
sternation \vlii(di  seized  everv  one,  when  the  Boers,  who  had 
ii:ained  the  summit  from  tlie  Transvaal  side,  suddenlv  i)oured 
into  them  th(?ir  lirst  deadly  general  volley,  although  like  other 
eve-witnesses  he  said  there  had- been  considerable  desultorv 
firin<>:  since  davbreak. 

This  volley  at  onc<»  created  such  a  panic  that  a  regular 
stampede  comnunieed,  which  the  officers  tried  in  vain  to  stop. 
It  was  sanvc  qui  pen f. 

I  had  pointed  c)ut  to  me  the  perpendicular  rocks,  some  as 

*  ?\Iajuba  is  r>,00n  feet  above  the  Ht-.i  aiul  3,000  feet  above  Mount  Prospect. 


nch  as  forty  fei't  iii  height,  where  manv  of  our  men  killed 

emselves  jumping  heaillong  down  tliera  in  their  mad  retreat. 

^ding.  tumbling,  dying  one  on  the  otUtr. 

There  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  disaster  of  the  day.     The 

►ers  themselves  were  astonished  at  their  own  success.    Some 

lulc^sts,  I  remember  at  the  time,  said  our  mim  were  fatigued 

jith  the  ascent,  but  yet  they  got  to  the  top  at  3  a.  m.,  long  before 

|bybreak,  and  it  was  past  midday  when  the  Dutch  fired  the 

al  volley  which  decided  the  issue  of  the  day.     Surely  this 

ive  hours  enough  for  our  soldiers  to  rest.     Then  who.  I  may 

-ik.  was  responsible  for  the  equipment  of  the  expedition  ? 

^\" here  were  the  Gatling  guns  and  the  rockets,  which  could 

'Ave  rained  death  and  destruction  on  the  Boer  cauip  below  ? 

A'hy  was  no  diversion  made  by  us  from  our  own  camp  at 

dtiuDl  Prospect  ?     Wlio  superintended  the  digging  of  the  in- 

'■>inchm«?nt8  (?)  on  Majuba  ?    These  and  other  questions  will 

:i--ver  now   be  answered.      Again,  about  sixty  Boers  only 

-,'tiined  the  summit  at  first,  therefore  it  could  not  be  said  our 

■  iTtres  (564  rifles)  were  outnumbered.' 

The  very  graves  themselves  bear  silent  witness  to  our 
''linJ  relreal.  for  out  of  ninety-two  killed  that  day  only  fifty- 
litie  are  buried  on  the  top  of  the  Majuha,  The  others,  shot 
i^e  gnmo  by  the  Boers  in  the  wild  run  for  life  down  the 
iKiuntaiii  sides,  and  who  killed  themselves  in  their  panic- 
-■[■icken  flight,  were  buried  below  at  the  cemetery  of  Mount 
i'rospect. 

We  remained  at  the  top,  enjoying  a  splendid  bird's-eye 
view  uf  the  Transvaal,  the  site  of  the  Boer  laager  during  the 
War.  the  battlefield  of  Laing's  Nek,t  our  own  camp,  etc.,  until 
-humoon  rose,  when  starting  ou  our  downward  journey  we 
reached  the  bottom  at  nine  o'clock,  and  in  half  an  hour  were 
I'Wtakiag  of  the  hospitalities  of  Mrs,  Greville's  hotel,  where 
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we  discussed  the  merits  of  that  eventful  day,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  Dutch  strategy  versus  English  mismanagement  far 
into  the  night. 

Next  day,  before  sunrise,  I  started  for  Mount  Prospect, 
leaving  my  companions  sleeping,  overcome  with  the  previous 
day's  exertions.  A  walk  of  three  miles  brought  me  to  the 
cemetery,  thirty  yards  long  by  twenty-six  broad,  which  was 
surrounded  by  a  double  inclosure,  the  first  built  of  sod,,  the 
second  of  stone. 

The  sunrise  was  magnificent,  the  air  keenly  crisp  and  clear, 
and  the  scenery,  with  Majuba  filling  up  the  background,  I  have 
never  seen  surpassed,  but  a  more  melancholy  sight  or  one 
recalling  sadder  events  to  memory  could  not  be  seen  the  wide 
world  over.  Here  in  this  little  graveyard,  all  dead  in  vain, 
I  saw  quietly  resting  all  that  '^  outrageous"  fortune  had  left 
of  disappointed  ambition,  ruined  hopes,  and  dreams  of  a  glo- 
rious future  I  Far  in  the  corner  were  the  plain  marble  crosses 
erected  to  Sir  Pomeroy  Colley  and  Colonel  Deane.  Sir 
Pomeroy's  simply  chronicled  his  death  and  burial,  with  the 
beautiful  lines  from  *'  In  Memoriam  : " 

**  O  for  thy  voice  to  soothe  and  bless — 
What  hope  of  answer  or  redress  ? 
Behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veil.'* 

while  Colonel  Deane's  spoke  the  truth  of  a  valiant  soldier 
*'  who  fell  in  action  at  Laing's  Nek,  at  the  head  of  a  storming 
party,  ten  yards  in  front  of  the  foremost  man."  Alongside 
these  were  two  little  wooden  crosses,  pointing  out  the  graves 
of  Doctors  Landon  and  Cornish.  On  Surgeon-Major  Cornish's 
grave  there  was  a  beautiful  wreatli,  with  the  touching  words  : 

*'  Now  the  laborer's  task  is  o'er, 
Now  the  l)attlo's  day  is  passed  ; 
Lands  the  voyager  at  last, 
Safe  upon  tliat  further  shore." 

In  fact  the  whole  cemetery  was  like  a  garden  of  flowers,  the 
graves  covered  witli  beautiful  wreaths  of  immortelles,  trib- 
utes from  all  parts. 

I  may  liere  mention  that  I  had  the  pleasure  in  August, 
188G,  just  five  years  after  making  this  visit  and  five  years  af- 
ter the  peace  was  signed,  of  bt^ng  introduced  at  Barberton — 
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e  jiriQcipal  town  on  tlie  Kaap  gold-fields,  and  elsewhere  de- 
'  -to  Commandant  General  Piet  Joubert  and  General 
nit,  who  were  the  Buer  commanders  at  Majuba.     I  had  lony 
Wn  anxious  to  hear  a  iiiva  nore  statement  of  llie  Boer  side  uf 
Bqueslion  from  some  of  the  cliief  actors,  and  I  eagerly  seized 
le opportun ity  of  "interviewing"  the  generals.     On  wailing 
II  tbem  aceoniing  to  appointment  I  was  very  courteously  ro- 
General  Joubert  I  found  to  be  a  man  who  had  seen 
me  sixty  summt-rs,  of  middle  height,  with  a  tendency  to 
rpulency,  a  greyish  beard,  sharp,  dark  eyes  and  a  pleasing 
Iprestsion  of  countenance,  though  it  was  easy  to  see  from  his 
D  set  moutli  that  he  was  a  man  possessed  of  great  determi- 
m  of  character.    There  was  no  mistaking  liiij  nationality 
a  features  were  in  the  main  those  of   the  typical  Boer, 
kieral  Smit  was  taller,  his  features  more  regularly  cut  and 
KGtemer  cast,  and  with  hairalmost  grey  he  looked  just  the  de- 
iiined  man  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope.    General  Joubert  at  once 
u  the  conversation  by  telling  me  that  for  some  time  he  had 
sidered  it  dangerous  to  allow  the  English  forces  the  chance 
lining  the  key  to  the  position,  which  the  occvipalion  of 
n  certainly  afforded,  and  acting  on  this  idea  he  had  de- 
tuned to  occupy  the  mountain,  "but"  he  said,  "  before  tak- 
3  step  I  was  determined  with  the  other  commandantn 
ake  a  thorough  examination  of  the  locality."    "  All  came 
e  opinion  "  continued  General  Joubert,  "  that  the  occupa- 
n  of  tho  mountain  by  tlie  English  was  impossible,  but  I 
"*  lionght  otherwise,  and  after  this  sent  up  a  picket  of  fifty  men 
'^kU  night.     This  was  commenced  on  the  Thursday  night 
^Fel),  Sltlif  preceding  the  eventful  Sunday  on  which  Majuba 
■^a*  fiMighl.  but  by  a  remarkable  act  of  Providence,  the  picket 
'^ulch  was  told  off  for  duty  on  Saturday  night,  being  com- 
^.x»ed  of  burghers  newly  arrived  from  Pretoria,  lost  the  path 
■the  mountain  and  spent  the  night  encamped  midway." 
l^'But,"!  asked  tlie  general,  "hadn't  Colley  asked  you  to 
"  I  will  tell  you."  ho  replied;  "on  Friday  morning  I 
teived  a  message  from  General  Colley  calling  on  me  to  dis- 
,  xnti  saying  he  would  send  a  dispatch  to  the  imperial  gov- 
intmt  representing  the  Boor  grievances,     I  answered  to  the 
-/Tcci  Icotild  not  do  this  without  first  getting  permission  of 
chairman  of  the  Triumvirate  at  Hetdleberg.  a  process 
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which  would  take  four  days.      Now,  I  thought,  all  was  right 
till  Monday,  and  as  a  proof  of  my  confidence,  I  even  reduced 
my  patrols.    What  made  me  also  more  certain  was  that  on  the 
next  day  I  got  a  letter  from  President  Brand  telling  me  that 
tliere  was  every  chance  of  negotiations  for  peace  coming  to  a 
successful  conclusion.     I  sat  up  late  that  night  making  copies 
of  Brand's  letter  to  send  to  the  Triumvirate  at  Heidleberg and 
to  General  Colley.     On  going  to  bed,  I  can   assure  you,  I 
couldn't  sleep,  my  rest  was  uneasy  and  I  tossed  about  till 
nearly  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  I  called  my  boy  to 
make  a  fire.     Just  as  the  day  was  dawning  my  wife,  who  had 
been  with  me  only  a  few  days,  got  up  to  make  coffee.    Going 
out  of  the  tent  she  said,  *  see  what  lots  of  men  are  on  the 
mountain  !'  Suspecting  nothing  I  merely  said  :  '  It  is  only  our 
owH  people.'    She  was  not  satisfied,  however,  but  got  my  bin- 
ocular, and  looked  again,    when   she  called  out   excitedly: 
*  Leave  your  writing  !   put  down  your  pen  !   come  here  I  the 
English  are  on  the  mountain  I '  I  ran  out  at  once,  there  was  no 
need  for  me  to  take  the  glass  as  I  could  plainly  distinguish tVv^ 
English  troops  by  their  walk.     I  jumped  on  my  horse,  whic^ 
like  all  other  horses  in  the  camp,  according  to  general  ordet^^ 
was  saddled  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  rode  at  once  toFrai>^ 
Joubert*  who  had  just  come  into  laager  the  day  before.  *  Nov^^ 
I  said,  *  didn't  I  tell  you  the  English  would  get  up  the  mou:^ 
tain  ?   Look,  there  tliev  an*.'     He  wouldn't  believe  me  but  i^' 
sistod  they  were  our  own  people.     At  this  juncture  I  saw  th^ 
men  returning  who  should  have  formed  the  picket  on  Majubr  • 
the  night  before,  and  hoard  and  saw  two  shots  fired  on  ther^ 
from  the  hill.   I  almost  lost  my  temper.   '  Would  our  own  peopi 
lire  on  us  ? '  I  asked.  '  Xo  I  they  are  English,  I  say.'  When  Fran 
Joubert  calmly  answered.  'If  that  is  so  we  shall  have  to  g^' 
theiu  down.'   Hurriedly  telling  him  to  go  on  up  the  mountair^ 
while  T  would  go  back  and  send  some  more  men,  I  gallope-^ 
off  to  our  laager.     On  my  way  I  met  my  son  with  a  messag  ^ 
from  General  Smit  advising  me  to  come  to  Laing's  Nek  a^ 
once  as  that  might  be  attacked.      So  I  left  instructions  fo 
YeM  Cornets  Roos  and  Minnaar  to  attack  Majuba  on  onesid^ 
with  about  fortv  men,  an<l  the  commandant  of  Utrecht  witt 
something  like  the  same  number  would  go  up  the  other." 

*  Boer  commanilnitMit  at  Bronkcr's  Spniit. 
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*'  But  tell  me,  general,"  I  said,  "  were  the  English  fully 
aware  that  the  Boers  were  really  coming  up  the  mountain  to 
attack  them  ?  " 

*'  Yes  I  of  course  tliey  were,  they  knew  it  for  eight  hours,  as 
it  was  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  they  fired  the  first 
two  shots,  and  it  was  one  o'clock  when  we  got  to  the  top." 

*'Then  it  was  not,  as  it  is  alleged,  a  cudden  attack  in  force 
whicli  gained  the  day  ?'' 

The  general  smiled  at  my  question.  '*  How  could  it  be  when 
heavy  firing  was  going  on  all  the  morning  up  to  the  very  last 
moment." 

'•  When  tlie  top  was  gained  by  the  Boers,  what  took  place 
next  ?  " 

''  There  was  no  resistance,  all  was  over  in  a  minute  or 
two." 

*'  But  tell  me,  general,  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact 
that  5(M)  English  should  run  before  GO  Boers  who  had  just  had 
an  eight-hours'  climb  up  the  mountain  ?*' 

*'  I  don't  wish  to  give*  any  opinion,"  said  the  general,  look- 
ing serious  indeed,  "but  I  am  certain  the  hand  of  God  was 
with  us  all  through."  Then  waxing  quite  eloquent,  he  con- 
tinued :  **  Men  of  mine,  whom  I  knew  were  such  cowards,  that 
in  Kafir  wars  oven  I  have  set  them  to  cook  tlu*  pots,  advanced 
with  determined  step,  imi)ressed  with  the  work  before  them, 
actuated,  I  am  sure,  by  an  Almighty  power." 

Then,  continuing  the  narrativ<».  he  told  m<»  how  General 
Sniit  sent  him  word  about  tliree  o'clock  that  Collev  was  killed 
and  how  he  forwarded  instructions  that  the  bod  v  should  be  care- 
fully  guarded  during  the  night  witli  *'all  honor  and  respect,'' 
and  that  the  wounded  should  be  laid  together  and  cov(»red  up. 
the  prisoners  of  war  in  tlu»  meantime  being  sent  under  escort 
to  the  Boer  camp  and  transported  tlie  next  day  by  wagon  to 
Heiilleberg. 

Considering  the  state  of  utter  demoralization  in  which  our 
troops  had  apparently  fallen  at  the  time,  the  Boers  having 
been  victorious  in  every  engagt»ment  of  the  campaign,  all 
Englishmen  may  be  glad  that  a  sudden  mist  stoppt»d  the 
attack  upon  our  camp  at  Mount  Prosju»ct.  which  General 
Smit  told  me  the  Bo(»rs  had  decided  to  make,  or  a  yet  more 
disastrous  defeat  would,  I  feel  certain,  have  been  chronicled. 
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I  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  General  Joubert 
recognized  a  divine  Providence  in  everything,  as  "ver  and 
over  again  he  said,  "  the  hand  of  God  was  in  it  all."  I  was 
also  informed  that  when  this  sudden  mist  arose,  hiding  our 
camp  completely  from  view,  that  he  quietly  said:  "Look  at 
the  mist,  the  Lord  won't  allow  us  to  go;"  Reemingly.  like 
Cromwell,  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  universality  of  divine 
interposition  and  so  accepted  the  sudden  mist  as  a  command 
of  tlie  Deity  1  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  further.*' 

General  Joubert's  description  of  his  interview  with 
Gen.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  five  days  after  Majuba,  was  very 
graphic.  I  asked  the  general  to  allow  me  to  tJike  notes,  lo 
which  he  consented — when  lighting  his  pipe  he  began  :  "You 
must  know,  doctor,  that  five  days  after  the  fight  General 
Wood  sent  to  ask  me  if  I  would  meet  him  half  way  between 
the  two  camps.  This  I  agreed  to  do,  and  we  sent  wagons  and 
tents  from  both  sides.  There  were  myself.  General  Smit  and 
Mr,  Dirkhouse.  as  clerk  on  onr  side,  and  General  Wood,  Gen- 
eral Duller  and  Major  Fraser  on  the  Englifth.  When  I  arrived, 
after  wisiiing  each  other '  good  morning,'  General  Wood  asked 
me:  '  Have  you  authority  to  make  peace  ? '  I  answered.  '  "^ 
on  one  condition;'  he  said,  'what  is  that?'  I  replied,  '  tho 
annexation  of  our  country  to  be  withdrawn.'  *  Then."  I  added. 
'  her  Majesty's  troops  can  leave  with  honor,  I  want  no  more 
'  But  if  I  sign  such  a  peace,  will  all  agree  ? '  inquired  the  gen- 
eral. 'Yes.'saidI,  "all  twiis^  in  accordance  with  owr  law,"  Aff«r 
some  moments'  deliberation  General  Wood  asked  me  whether 
or  not  I  would  make  peace  according  to  the  terms  offered 
in  a  letter  sent  by  Mr.  Kruger  to  General  CoUey  through  PreS' 
ident  Brand.  I  answered  distinctly.  '  No.'  At  last  General 
Wood  begged  that  the  armistice  might  be  extended  to  twenty 
days  to  give  Mr.  Kruger  time  to  arrange  about  terms,  when. 
after  discussing  the  matter  for  some  time,  a  further  cessation 
of  hostilities  for  eight  days  was  agreed  upon  between  us,  and 
we  left  Buller  and  Fraser  to  draw  up  a  document  to  that  effect, 

"  As  we  were  standing  outside  the  tent  while  this  document 
was  being  prepared.  General  Wood  told  me  I  should  have  to 
get  away  from  the  Nek,  because  it  was  English  territory,  but  I 
said:  'H'e  don't  fight  for  ground,  h'c  don't  claim  auy  ;  wh; 
should  I  go  ?     If  you  nifan  to  make  peace,  the  closer  we  get 
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the  better.'  General  Wood  replied,  *  I  shall  have  to  force  the 
place  then  and  drive  you  away,'  and  pointing  to  his  breast, 
and  counting  his  medals  one  after  the  other,  said  :  '  Look, 
there  are  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine 
medals,  and  if  I  pitch  you  out,  another,  which  will  make  ten.' 
I  answered  :  *  I  must  defend  my  country  at  all  risks,  and  stand 
the  consequences.'    He  then  looked  straight  at  me  and  said  : 

•  Perchance  you  may  kill  me,  but  that  is  nothing ;  England 
has  sixteen  generals  more.'  I  tlien  turned  up  my  coat,  and 
pointing  to    my   breast,   which    was    perfectly  plain,   said : 

*  General,  there  is  nothing  here,  and  thank  God,  I  want 
nothing  behind  that  Nek  there.  I  have  not  one  single  man  to 
be  killed  for  that.  (I  pointed  to  a  medal  on  his  breast.)  IVe 
do  not  fight  for  glory,  we  fight  for  liberty,  and  for  liberty  every 
English  general,  I  know,  would  also  yield  his  life.  We  have 
not  many  generals,  but  although  I  and  General  Smit  lead  our 
men,  each  man  knows  he  fiofhts  for  himself  and  his  country.' 
General  Wood  then  continued  :  *  But  what  do  you  think  of 
DoUey  going  up  the  mountain  ?'  I  answered  :  *I  don't  know 
what  to  think  ;  all  I  know  is  that  I  received  letters  from  Brand 
and  Colley  only  the  day  before,  which  tended  to  throw  me  off 
my  guard,  and  while  I  was  in  the  very  act  of  writing  answers 
C^Uey  took  the  opportunity  to  go  up  tho  mountain.'  *  And 
you  drove  him  down  ?'  *  I  don't  say  that,  and  I  am  glad  no 
one  behind  that  Nek  savs  that  either,  but  this  I  will  sav.  that 
every  man  of  mine  when  he  looks  at  Majuba,  when  he  looks 
at  the  top  of  that  mountain  there,  thinks  of  nothing  but  the 
wondrous  work  of  the  Almighty.'  Wood  seemed  touched. 
'lam  not  an  unbelii^ver  :  I  also  say  my  prayers.*  he  ejacu- 
lated. '  I  am  glad,*  1  said,  '  to  hear  you  say  that,  but  do  you 
know  what  we  ])ray  for  ?  We  don't  pray  to  conquer  nations 
and  annex  countries ;  what  we  pray  for  is  that  Almijjfhty  God 
may  so  open  the  eyes  of  the  gracious  Queen  of  England  that 
she  and  her  counsellors  may  see  what  is  justice  and  what  is 
right,  then  we  shall  feel  sure  of  our  case  and  know  that  fn»e- 
dom  to  our  country  must  come*.' 

'•  We  then  talked  a  little  about  Bronk(»r's  Spruit  and  other 
incidents  of  the  war,  when,  the  doeinnent  being  finished,  we 
went  into  the  tent  to  sign  it." 

Shortly  after  (leneral  Joub(»rt  eonchnled  tluj  above  some- 
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what  melo-dramatic  description  of  his  meeting  with  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood,  I  took  my  leave,  having  spent  a  most  interesting  hour 
in  the  society  of  the  generals. 

Returning,  however,  to  the  description  of  my  trip  of  1881; 
when  I  got  to  tlie  hotel  I  found  all  prepared  for  leaving,  and 
after  breakfast  we  started  for  Newcastle,  intending  to  rest  at 
Ingogo.  as  we  ha<l  not  time  to  visit  Laing's  Nek  (and  moreover 
we  could  see  the  position  from  the  road),  where  CoUey's  first 
defeat  took  place  on  Jan.  28th,  with  a  loss  of  2G0  killed  and 
wounded,  and  where  Colonel  Deane  and  Major  Poole  (Cety- 
wayo's  old  friend)  were  shot  down.    After  a  pleasant  drive  we 
crossed  the  Ingoo^o  drift,  the  road  gradually  ascending  until 
the  plateau  of  Schuiii's  Hooghte  was  rc^ached,  where  CoUey 
suffered  his  second  di^feat  on  Feb.  7th.     Making  a  reconnais- 
sance that  morning  with  '^73  of  the  00th  Rifles  and  38  men  of 
the   mounted   squadron   from   Mount   Prospect,    CoUey   was 
virtually  lured  to  his  destruction.     The  Boers  retired  before 
his  advance,  until   having  decoyed   our  troops  to  Schuin's 
Hooghte.  a  high  and  perfectly  unsheltered  plateau,  they  opened 
a  galling  tire.*  from  the  other  side  of  the  valley  wliich  inter- 
vened, a  perfectly  safe  position  for  them.     This  was  at  10:15 
A.  M.,  and  until  sundown  our  soldiers  were  nothing  more  or 
less  thnn  Enjij^lish  targi^ts  for  Dutch  bullets.     The  field  gurfs 
which  CoUev  broui^ht  with  liim  were  useless  ;  he  had  nothino: 
to  fire  at  but  rocks,  the   Boers  finding  most  excellent  cover. 
The  liors(»s  were  shot  down  at  the  guns,  the  mules  at   the 
ambuinnct*  wagons,  notliing  living  was  safe  for  a  moment 
from  the  P>oers'  unerring  aim.     ]\[aclean  pointed  out  to  me  the 
exact  ston^',   near  the  centre  of   Xho.  plateau,  where  Colley, 
Essex  and  Wilkinson  took  cover  most  of  the  day,  and  gave 
me  a  most  vivid  description  of  the  field  \vhen,  on  a  second 
visit  next  day,  he  found  the  i)lace  litcn-ally  stormed  by  armies 
of  cownrdly  vultures,  attracted  by  the  ]>utrid  effluvium  from 
the  rotting  carcasses  of  the  dead  horses  and  nudes.    With  my 
penknife  I  picked  out  si)lash(»s  of  lead  from  the  crevices  of  the 
stones,  as  relics  of  the  i^oers'  uccurate  sighting.     Wilkinson, 
bravi^  young  fellow,  was  drown<'(l  th(^  same  night  in  the  In- 
gogo, when  i)luckily  returning  with  comforts  for  the  wounded, 
that  river  having  beconn*  a  sw(M^ping  torrent  owing  to  the 
storm  of  rain  which  liad  been  raging  for  some  hours  previous. 
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These  poor  fellows,  left  on  the  plateau  in  the  rain,  were 
jtally  deserted  except  by  one  or  two,  Parson  Ritchie,  Maclean 
.nd  Dr.  McGan,  Colley  having  made  good  his  retreat  in  the 
light  with  his  troops  and  guns  to  Mount  Prospect.  There 
these  men  lay  in  a  lieap,  the  dying  and  the  dead  together,  the 
pitciiy  darkness  of  that  long,  cold,  wet,  dreary  night  now  and 
again  relieved  by  vivid  flashes  of  lurid  lightning.  Onltf  142* 
of  our  soldiers  wi»re  sacrificed  on  this  occasion.  I  went  to 
look  at  one  of  the  two  inclosed  grave-yards  of  these  ill-fated 
nii*n.  In  the  corner  of  a  little  inclosure  bv  the  roadside  I 
found  tokens  of  the  conflict  and  relics  of  our  loss.  The  hel- 
mets of  tlie  dead  soldiers,  riddled  with  bullets,  were  promis- 
cuously i>iled  together,  while  all  around  could  be  seen  traces 
of  the  desolation  war  had  i)roduced. 

Turning  to  the  Boer  losses  and  casualties.  The  news  of 
the  Bo(»rs  having  taken  the  Amajuba  mountain  reached  the 
Red  Cross  Association  on  March  Gth,  at  Bethlehem,  O.  F.  S., 
when  its  members  at  once  left  for  Laing's  Nek,  arriving  there 
on  March  10th.  Dr.  A.  C.  Daumas,  in  a  report  which  he 
wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  association,  dated  Aliwal  North, 
July  -iOth,  1881,  said  : 

**  You  may  ea«ily  fancy  what  our  astonishment  was  on  beinji^  informed 
that  althouirh  accepted  with  thanks,  our  services  were  by  no  means  so 
urgent  and  necessary  as  we  had  at  first  supposed. 

*•  In  fact,  the  liospital  established  by  Dr.  Merinski,  close  to  the  camp, 
only  contained  in  all  one  man  sick  and  three  wounded." 

Further  on,  in  the  same  report.  Dr.  Daumas  stated  : 

**  It  would  be  rather  diflficult  to  tell  accurately  the  numlx»rof  Boera  en- 
camped hi  this  pass  (Liiin^'s  Nek),  but  I  do  not  think  I  am  far  from  the 
truth  in  estimating  their  number  at  l.(MX)  men. 

**Thi8  small  army  subsisted  there  without  the  help  of  any  commis- 
sariat ;  each  man  was  obliged  to  provide  himself  with  his  own  f(»od.  which 
consisted  generally  in  a  purely  animal  diet.  He  did  not  receive  any  i>ay, 
and  had  beside  to  ^'t  his  accomuKMlation  at  his  own  ex[>ense.  His  obeili- 
ence  to  his  connnanders  wiis  absolute.  The  most  perfect  order  prevailed 
in  this  camp,  where,  stninge  to  s.iy,  there  never  was  any  <1  rilling  done. 
Far  from  being  intoxicated  with  their  victori<>s,  the  Hoers  always  showed 
themselves  extremely  modest,  attributing  all  their  successes  to  the  pro- 
tection of  heaven.    .    .    .     But  what  remains  to  be  explained  is  how  an 

*  8ixtj-«ii  oAcont  And  iui>n  kilkd,  Hixty  nevon  woniKlrd,  auil  iiiuv  iui«(«iiif;. 
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army  of  several  thousand  men  may  have  been  able  to  take  the  field  and 
keep  it  during  several  months  without  commissariat,  and  especially  with- 
out any  medical  service,  and  should  not  have  been  more  subject  to  the 
class  of  diseases  which  are  in  time  of  war  the  ordinary  sad  attendaots  of 
all  armies. 

**  Should  not  the  reason  of  these  facts  lie  in  this,  i.  e.,  that  owing  to 
his  sobriety  and  to  the  strength  of  his  constitution  the  Boer  has  been  able 
to  resist  the  physical  causes  which  produce  those  diseases;  as  also  through 
his  political  faich,  coupled  with  genuine  religious  faith,  he  has  been  able 
to  bear  up  against  the  moral  causes.^ 

Tliere  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  all  through  the  war 
the  Boers  had  implicit  faith  in  divine  assistance. 

Leaving  Schuin's  Hooghte  we  hurried  to  Newcastle,  and 
next  day  I  left  for  Ladysmith,  intending  to  catch  the  mail 
cart  which  runs  from  the  Rising  Sun  to  Blomfontein,  and  so 
through  the  Free  State  to  Kimberley. 

Passing  through  Harrismith,  the  border  town  of  the  Free 
State,  we  came  to  Bethlehem,  where  I  saw  the  handsome 
Dutch  Church,  just  finished  at  a  cost  of  £16,000,  and  passing 
Senekal  at  5  a.  m.  ,  nearly  frozen  in  the  pitch  darkness,  I  ar- 
rived in  Winburg  at  twelve,  at  noon.  Dr.  Dixon,  the  leading 
practitioner  there,  soon  found  me  out,  and  dining  at  his  table 
with  some  Kimberley  speculators,  on  coal  not  diamonds  bent, 
spent  a  very  pleasant  afternoon.  The  post-cart  left  at  0:30  p.  m.  : 
at  eight  next  morning  we  were  in  Blomfontein,  and  every- 
thing going  favorably  along,  July  12th  saw  me  once  more  on 
the  diamond  fields. 
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HEN  not  attending  to  my  parliamentary  duties  duriug 
tho  setision,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  tlie 
various  sights  around  Capetown,  among  others  I  went 
'trr  to  Itibben  Island  and  inspected  the  hinatic  asylum  and 
irvatahlixhinent,  and  to  Oude  Moleii  to  see  Cetywuyo  and 
igtbalele.  As  the  treatment  of  lunatiua  had  always  been  a 
ich  of  medical  study  in  which  I  felt  an  especial  interost, 
readers  can  well  understand  it  was  not  long  before  I  paid 
'toit  to  Robben  Island,  where  the  principal  of  the  three 
latfc  asylums,  of  which  the  Cape  Colony  boasts,  is  situated. 
On  applying  to  the  under  colonial  secretary  he  gave  me  s. 
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pass  for  myself  and  my  wife,  by  the  Oun^  a  little  steamer 
belonging  to  the  government,  which  plies  regularly  twice  a 
week  to  and  from  the  island.  1  r 

It  was  a  fine  morning  when  we  left  the  Capetown  pier, 
but  a  chopping  sea  soon  told  its  tale,  and  we  were  all  glad 
after  an  hour's  tossing  to  arrive  at  the  landing  place  of  the 
island,  where  we  were  carried  ashore  by  the  native  boatmen 
employed  by  tlie  government. 

Here  we  were  met  by  the  late  Dr.  Biccard,  the  medical 
superintendent  (formerly  a  member  of  the  Cape  assembly,  be- 
fore the  advent  of  responsible  government),  who  affordingus 
every  hospitality,  showed  us  over  the  asylum  after  we  had 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  our  trip  across. 

Robben  Island  is  a  sandy,  dry,  exposed  little  island  in  Table 
Bay,  of  about  3,000  acres  in  extent,  distant  from  the  mainlaad 
about  six  or  seven  miles,  and  covered  with  a  short,  thick  busb--. 
affording  excellent  cover  to  quails,  pheasants  and  rabbits,  a^^ 
which  game  are  found  there  in  abundance. 

It  has  been  used  as  an  asylum  for  lunatics  and  a  refuge  fc^^ 
lepers  and  pauper  sick  for  nearly  half  a  century,  the  remov^**^ 
of  the  unfortunates  from  the  mainland  being  a  suggestion  C^^' 
Mr.  Montague,  who  was  at  the  time  colonial  secretary — S^^^ 
P.  Maitland  communicating  it  to  the  home  government  as  "        ^ 
plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Montague.''    Dean  Newman  in  his  m(=='^' 
moirs  of  the  last-named  gentleman,  written  in  1855,  gives 
very  graphic  description  of  the  island  :  ''  It  is  a  spot  of  pain 
and  touching  interest  still,  the  unapproachable  asylum  of  th 
leper  and  the  lunatic  ;  the  iiltfjua  linea  venun,  the  last  shore  o 
the  disabled  sailor  stranded  there  an  utter  wreck  of  humanitv  ^ 

the  remote  infirmary  and  resting  place  for  decay  and  sicknes^^*^  ^ 
hopelesslv  incurable  I  It  seems  a  kind  of  lialf-wav  halt  in   de^ 
parture  from  the  world  ;  for  many  of  its  sojourners  have  bid^ 
den  the  happy  face  of  mankind  and  the  spots  of  active  life 
long  and  last  farewell;"  and,  after  the  sights  I  saw  there,  I  felt:^^ 
1  could  fnllv  endorse  everv  one  of  the  dean's  words. 

Forty  years  ago  old  Somerset  hospital  was  the  only  lunatic 
asvlum  in  the  colonv,  but  the  miserable  accommodation  it  af- 
forded  and  the  wretchedness  of  its  unfortunate  inmates  led 
Mr.  Montague  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  lunatic 
asvlum  on  Robben  Island. 
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To  quote  further  from  Dean  Newman  :  **  Robben  Island 
^F>pears  destined,  under  all  changes,  to  remain  a  spot 
^^  ^  melancholy  interest,  cut  off  from  the  mainland  by  a  wild 
^•eia.  prevailing  impetuous  winds,  and  a  distance  of  six  miles 
-yet  constantly  in  sight  of  it — it  is  a  fit  emblem  of  the  miser- 
fcle  inhabitants  who  have  in  successive  ages  been  transported 
t  Inere,  severed  from  all  association  with  the  rest  of  their  f el- 
1  <i>w  men. 

**  For  more  than  150  years  this  island  was  the  Dutch  penal 

•s^^ttlement  and  if  the  old  record  speaks  truth  most  rigid  were 

X»lie  punishments  which  were  then  inflicted.     On  the  transfer- 

^*iice  of  the  Cape  to  the  English  the  island  continued  a  convict 

s. ration  under  British  rule  ;  but  as  we  have  seen  there  was  no 

^extraordinary  desire  manifested  even  then  to  make  its  disci- 

I>line  such  as  should  reform  the  criminal  or  hold  out  to  him 

the  prospect  of  restoration  to  that  society  whoso  laws  he  had 

t  ransgressed. 

*' When  on  a  visit  of  inquiry  to  the  island  previous  to  the  re- 
nioval  of  the  convicts  he  [Mr.  Montague]  noticed  its  healthy 
position  and  its  fitness  as  a  hospital  for  those  whose  complaints 
tendered  it  necessarv  for  them  to  be  removed  from  the  less  af- 
flict^d  of  their  race. 


"  In  his  report  on  that  occasion  he  thus  refers  to  the  suitable- 
ne.ss  of  the  island  for  patients  and  to  the  condition  of  the  sick, 
^Useased  and  insane  who  were  under  the  charge  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  different  infirmaries,  and  establishments  of  the 
c^olonv  : 

**  *Ab  the  salubrity  of  Robben  Island  has  long  been  acknowledged,  and 
"^^ere  is  abundance  of  stone,  lime  and  labor  on  the  si)ot  to  erect  the  neces- 
sary buildings,  I  would  strongly  recommend  for  your  excellency's  serious 
^^nsideration  the  expediency  of  removing  the  leper  and  pauper  establish- 
"Ssients  of  Hemet-au-Aarde  and  Port  Elizabeth  to  Robben  Island,  also  the 
Puu|)er  establishment  of  Capetown,  and  the  lunatics  at  present  confined 
^the  Somerset  hospital  at  Capetown. 

**  *  1  have  also  visited  the  lunatics  confined  in  the  Somerset  hospital ; 
anything  more  wretched  and  inai)propriate  for  its  unfortunate  inmates 
cannot  be  imagined  than  the  lunatic  wards  ;  they  are  about  fifty  in  num- 
ber.    There  is  no  other  lunatic  asylum  in  this  colony,  and  lunatics  are 
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sent  to  this  one  from  all  parts  of  the  colony.  It  is  quite  impossible  that 
the  present  mode  of  confinin^^  and  treating  these  unhappy  people  can  be 
much  longer  oontiuue<l,  a  separate  and  proper  building  must  very  soon 
be  erected  for  them  somewhere,  and  I  know  of  no  place  better  suited  for 
them  than  Robben  Island/  ^^ 

Wheu  it  was  decided  that  the  indigent  and  various  patients 
in  the  hospitals  of  the  colony  should  be  removed  to  Robben 
Island,  measures  were  promptly  taken  to  erect  suitable  dwell- 
ings and  infirmaries  for  their  reception.     The  convicts  wer< 
removed  to  road  stations;  the  old  convict  buildings,  whichMi  J] 
were  much  dilapidated,    were  pulled   down,   and  this  onc< 
barren  scene,  which  had  so  long  withered  under  the  accursin] 
influence  of  crime  and  the  stern  frown  of  retributive  justice- 
began  to  smile  under  the  beneficent  influence  of  human  kind- 
ness, sympathy  and  mercy. 

There  are  now  (1855)  on  the  island  about  twenty  buildinj 
with  spacious  apartments,   airy,   healthy  and   scrupulously 
clean.     Externally  the  sunny,  whitewashed  appearance  of  th 
houses  has  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  and  the  neat  church  risin. 
near  them  speaks  of  solace  to  the  sick  soul,  as  the  rest  of  ti 
institution  does  of  care  to  the  diseased  body. 

The  establishment  as  reported  in  May,  1854,  was: 

Men.  Women.  Children. 

Lepers 38 20 8 

Lunatics 49 53 4 

Chronic  Sick 106  21 2 


Total 


The  division  for  the  lunatics  is  commodious,  well-arrange  ^^ed 
and  striking  from  its  great  cleanliness;  the  chief  occupati^  -o/i 
of  those  who  are  merely  idiotic,  or  but  periodically  insac^^^. 
being  to  keep  it  neat  and  wholesome.     The  sleeping  compa:^'A 
ments  are  ranged  round  two  small  court-yards,  one  for  t7^^ 
men,  the  other  for  tlie  women.     In  the  day-time  few  of  tha 
lunatics  are  to  be  seen  in  the  court-yard  or  dormitories,  as  tie 
plan  pursued  by  the  medical  officer  is  to  allow  all  but  the  most 
violent  and  unsafe  to  roam  at  pleasure  about  the  island.     One 
is  commonly  set  to  watch  another,  and  if  you   question  A, 
whom  you  see  on  a  strict  and  consequential  lookout  in  some 
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pan  of  the  islanii.  oo  what  lie  is  so  closely  intent,  witli  a  sly 
■^mili*  lie  will  point  to  B,  and  say,  '"  I  am  taking  care  of  that 
i*oor  fijtlow  :"  but  when  you  approach  B  ami  puc  u  like  inter- 
»~"gai"ry  to  him.  he  will  tell  you,  casting  a  eunuing  glance  at 
-^,  "I  am  looking  after  him,  he  is  not  quite  right."  The  leas 
■^'ioleni  areu^ed  as  servitors  in  the  general  establishment  and 
t-wrfurm  much  out-door  work  about  the  island,  and  even  take 
(:k,irC  in  the  management  of  the  island  boat  which  crossed  to 
-  *jii)  fro  to  the  mainland  three  times  a  week. 

Amongst  the  most  confirmed  lunatics,  who  seldom  go  at 

,  are  some  painfully  ludicrous   cast's.     A  sturdy  black 

man  dressed  in  male  appearance,  if  not  absolutely  in  male 

I,  personates  an  African  king,  and  certainly  in  words  and 

M-ious  looks  lords  it  over  her  auhjects  there,  "in  King 

ftmbyiws'    vein."     Another  caso  from  which  the  spectator 

wt  religiously  recoils  is  that  of  a  little  man  from  St. 

ii's,  who  is  sane  enough  when  spoken  to  on  ordinary  sub- 

y,  but  if  the  Bible  be  mentioned,  becomes  instantly  furious, 

1  asBertH  that  the  New  Testament  (a  copy  of  which  he 

tlways  has  about  him,  and  can  read  fluently  in   English  and 

*^;^rL'a  quote  with  considerable  correctness)  is  his  gospel  and 

t  hat  he  is  Jesus  Christ.     If  reasoned   with  on  this  point  ho 

^^  alia  into  such  fierce  paroxysms  of  wildness  and  violence  aa 

iiay  wrdl  cause  him  to  be  taken  for  one  of  those  demoniacs 

^honi  the  merciful  Saviour  came  to  liberate  and  heal.     But 

~-=-vva  with  these  most  extreme  cases,  the  lenient,  judicious 

Ument  which  is  practiced  in  this  department,  keeping  the 

uiionally  furious  under  close  surveillance,  rather  than  iron 

fltmiat.  is  found  to  answer  far  better  than  the  old  custom  of 

fcp  narrow  cell,  the  griping  gyve,  and  unmitigated  coufiue- 

unt. 

,  On  a  remarkably  healthy  and.  as  to  aspect,  cheerful  spot 
ear  the  sea,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  Table  Mountain 
id  of  the  hold  rocky  coast  behind  it,  are  the  buildings  which 
ntain  the  wards  of  chronic  sick.  Here  are  to  be  witnessed 
ineof  those  sorrowful  cases  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  all 
I  OHylums;  such  as  slow  wasting  disease  :  the  incurable 
tdies  of  the  long  sick,  who  have  consulted  many  physicians 
i]  hare  been  nothing  bettered;  the  gradual  sinking  into  the 
pive  of  those  who  have  seemed  for  years  upon  its  brink.  For 
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these,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  relieve  pain  and  make  the  last 
moments  of  life  tranquil  and  free  from  want,  and  certainly  at 
Robben  Island  this  is  done.    The  treatment,  the  dietary,  the  1 
attendance,  and  even  the  kindness  of  one  patient  toward  an- 
otlier,  are  here  most  praiseworthy. 

I  could  see,  on  my  visit,  tliat  although  years  have  elapsed 
since  tliis  was  written,  every  kindness  was  still  shown  by  the 
officials  to  the  unfortunates  on  Robben  Island;  still  the  sur- 
roundings were  not  such  as  could  possibly  tend  to  their  re- 
covery. The  large  ram-shackle  buildings  had  an  air  of 
patchwork  and  decay,  the  yards  were  overcrowded,  no  em- 
ployment or  amusement  could  I  see  provided,  except  in  the 
female  ward,  where  I  listened  to  one  poor  woman  yawlingout 
•'  Home,  sweet  home''  on  a  piano  more  out  of  tune  than  her 
mind.  A  sad  and  sorry  siglit !  Here,  as  in  all  similar  institu- 
tions, there  was  every  phase  of  this  melancholy  affliction  to 
be  observed.  Since  mv  visit  Dr.  Biccard  has  died,  and  the 
institution  is  now  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ross,  according  to 
whose  report  last  year  there  are  now  on  the  island  199  lunatics, 
some  of  whom  have  been  there  for  thirty -five  years.  He  states 
that  but  a  small  percentage  of  these  cases  can  be  looked  upon 
as  liopeful,  owing  to  the  length  of  time  that  has  been  allowed 
to  elapse  before  tliey  were  brought  under  proper  treatment 
In  one  of  his  previous  reports  Dr.  Ross  observed:  '*If  cases 
are  treated  witliin  three  months  of  the  first  attacks,  four-fifths 
would  recover,  but  if  twelve  months  elapsed,  four-fifths  are 
incurable  ; "  further,  the  material  upon  which  to  work  is  '*  very 
nuproiiusuuj,  and  hence  the  fallacy  of  expecting  European 
n^sults  when  doalin<?  with  these  life-long  burdens  on  the  coun- 
try whoso  unsoundness  of  mind  and  unbridled  passions  render 
them  equally  unfit  for  liberty  or  neglect." 

I  may  also  mention  that  there  is  under  government  super- 
vision a  hospital  at  Grahamstown,  where  last  year  108  male 
and  (57  female  lunatics  were  in  confinement,  while  old  Sonier- 
s(^t  hospital  is  still  used  for  chronic  sick  paupers,  insane  and 
ft^male  lepers,  containinu;'  at  the  close  of  last  year  bo  male, -H 
female  lunatics,  141  chronic  sick  paupers,  and  13  female 
lepers. 

Leaving  Dr.  Biccard  with  the  ladies,  I  walked  on  to  inspect 
the  lepers  and  the  buildings  in  which  they  were  housed.  Here 
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'  human  beings  k<Miiteleil  worse  than  dogs.     In  a  long, 

thatched  shed  some  forty  poor  creatures  were  stowed 

Both  varieties  of    thf  liiseawi?.  the  tubercular  and 

Ithetic,  could  here  be  studied.     Some   I  saw  with  their 

,ny,  discolored  and  swoUen,  others  with  both  hands 

;  dropijing  off  joint  by  joint ;  one  man  especially  at- 

hg  my  attention,  whose  nose,  eyes,  tongue  and  cheeks 

"J  rottpd  away,  and  who.  with  a  voice  piping  Riirill  and 

Wd,  could  barely  make  liimself   tinderslood.     Ho  was  a 

.  loathsome  mass  of  putrid  humanity.     One  fact,  how- 

I  struck  me  at  the  time,  that  neither  this  man  nor  any  of 

itior  inmates  complained  of  bodily  pain.    The  building 

^ch  they  were  housed  was  such  thai  1  couhl  not  help  pic- 
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■  •'IS  in  my  mind  a  spark  igniting  the  thatch  and  a  tire  taking 
■'  in  this  hovel  ;  how  the  poor  wretches,  sixty  per  cenl.  of 

II  nn  were  unable  to  leav«  their  beds,  would  in  their  hidp- 
■  ""liesB  be  burnt  alive,  possibly  only  too  glad  to  find  aurct-ase 
I^Wrow,  HtleaNt  in  this  worbl. 

^^bre  were  black,  half-caste  and  white  all  mixed  together 
^Bdeous  confusion,  but.  thank  heaven  I  no  females;  the 
mffa  had  been  removed.  1  ItHinied,  some  time  bvfore  to  Old 
wmertiei  hutipital.  not  alas,  however,  until  cohabitation  had 

Klucod  its  results  in  beings  almost,  I  fuar,  inevitably  dodUied 
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to  a  life  worse  than  death,  and  recalling  Coleridge's  lines  in 
his  *' Ancient  Mariner" 

^^  The  nightmare  Death  in  life  is  she 
Who  chills  men's  blood  with  cold." 

These  woe-begone  creatures  were  allowed  to  go  to  the  main- 
land if  they  wished  once  every  three  months,  according  to 
the  criminally  absurd  enactments  then  in  force.  Of  this 
opportunity  many  availed  themselves,  never  returning,  but 
sowing  the  seeds  of  a  disease,  hereditary  and  possibly  con-  | 
tagious,  as  some  believe  it  to  be,  broadcast  through  the  land  [ 
with  impunity. 

The  lepers  were,  as  a  rule,  idle,  insolent  and  insubordinate, 
and  knowing  the  incurable  nature  of  their  disease  reckless 
and  desperate  to  a  degree.  Half-castes,  Malays,  especially 
those  whose  morality  was  below  the  average,  or  those  whose 
diet  was.  as  a  rule,  confined  almost  exclusivelv  to  fish,  I  was 
told  were  more  susceptible  to  the  disease  than  Europeans.  On 
making  inquiries  I  learned  many  horrible  facts.  Among 
others  I  found  the  bath-room  and  the  kitchen  to  be  identical, 
one  place  only  being  provided  for  them  in  which  to  live,  eat, 
drink  and  sleep,  the  '*  wash"  or  refuse  and  almost  certainly 
contaminated  food  actually  being  used  to  feed  the  pigs  and 
poultry,  and,  *' Horror  on  horror's  head ''  the  miserable  suf- 
ferers themselves  could  be  seen  rolling  about  in  squalid  filth, 
their  clothes  soaked  and  besmeared  with  the  discharges  from 
their  festering  sores.  Xo  one  seemed  to  have  power  or  inclina- 
tion to  manage  them  ;  neglected  and  forsaken,  they  were  left 
to  the  charge  of  fellow  lepers  as  helpless  as  themselves, 
Horace's  '' Quis  custodiet  ipso  custodes?"  never  having  8i 
better  exeinpliticati(ni. 

Dr.  Wynne,  the  assistant  medical  officer  in  charge,  wh^ 
has  had  considerable  experience  of  this  disease  in  Bulgaria 
and  Constantinople,  although  not  noticing  among  the  comm<>^ 
fowls  the  tender-footedness,  bowing  of  the  legs,  incurvat^"" 
claws,  and  the  nodular  articulations  which  are  the  earlie^^ 
symptomSbOf  the  disease  in  animals,  yet  distinctly  stated  i^ 
evidence  before  a  select  committee  of  the  house  of  assemblv  i^ 
188;]  that  he  had  come  across  pigeons,  mice,  pheasants  slI^^ 
turkeys  unmistakably  suffering  from  leprosy  ;  and  he  furth^^ 
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btuarked  at  the  timt!  that  "  the  cominunicableness  of  this 
disease  to  animals  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  for  the 
i"fa.<«»ti  that  it  may  also  be  communicabki  to  human  beings 
tUruugh  tho  agency  of  animals  suffering  from  the  disease 
1  'eing  usetl  as  food." 

A  ft<>r  seeing  and  conversing  with  these  poor  social  outcasts. 
Hnd  at  Iht'  same  time  having  bad  convincing  proofs  afforded 
oir  fvery  day,  from  outside  sources,  of  the  increase  of  leprosy 
among  the  lower  and  colored  classes,  I  left  the  island  with  the 
wnviction  tliat  nothing  but  complete  segregation  could  ever 
stamp  oul  this  dreadful  disease.  The  success  which  has  since 
l^C5  attended  the  complete  isolation  of  affected  persons  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands.where  leprosy  was  unknown  before  its  intro- 
liuetion  by  the  Chinese  in  IS-tB,  as  compared  with  the  immense 
stridti-s  the  disease  was  then  making,  should  be  an  inducement 
SiX'Ur  Itrgislators  to  adopt  the  most  stringent  measures  here, 
iitt'  moro  especially  seeing  how  widespread  this  terrible  and 
loathsome  disease  is  becoming.  It  may  not  be  generally 
Vnciwii.  but  it  certainly  bears  out  the  generally  received  theory 
"f  '.lie  coiita^ousm-ss  of  leprosy,  that  tiie  apostle  of  the  lepers 
"(  Molokai  is  beginning  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  hero- 
ism. Shut  away  from  all  civilized  and  healthy  humanity, 
i'iii,.-  Damieu  has  for  years  bft-n  a  willing  prisoner  in  the 

[1  which  are  collected  and  confined  thelepersof  all  the 

iK-ii^'iidi.ring  Sandwich  group.  For  a  longtime,  though  cut  off 
~  :i  the  outward  world,  Father  Damien  continued  in  good 
Uth,  tliough  alone  among  the  dead.  But  the  stroke  has 
hta  at  last.  In  a  letter  written  recently  he  says  :  "  Iinpos- 
1)  for  me  to  go  any  more  to  Honolulu  on  account  of  the 
wy  breaking  out  on  me.  The  microbes  have  finally  set* 
d  themselves  in  my  left  leg  and  my  ear,  and  one  eyebrow 
ios  l«  fall.  I  expect  soou  to  have  my  face  disfigured. 
iDg  no  doubt  myself  of  the  true  character  of  my  disease  I 
R  calm,  resigned  and  happier  among  my  people.  Ahnighty 
K^  knows  what  is  best  for  my  sanctilication,  and  with  that 
fmvicii.in  I  say  daily  a  good  '  Fiat  voUmtas  Tua.'  "  Where 
"  the  h.Toism  which  will  vie  with  this  ?  And  does  not  Father 
r^»rai*;n's  martyrdom  tend  to  establish  the  contagious  nature 
j!  llie  scourge  ? 
The  following  extrjwjt  from  the  "  People's  Medical  Adviser" 
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(London),  bearing  upon  the  question,  is  interesting:    "The     ■ 
following  is  a  summary  of  an  account  in  the  Xew  York  Med-     \ 
ical  Record,  of  the  first  attempt  to  use  a  condemned  criminal 
for  the  solution  of  an  important  and  scientific  question  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands.     It  appears  that  more  than  two  years  ago 
the  governmtait  procured  the  services  of  Dr.  Edward  Arning, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a  thorough  and  scientific  study 
made  of  leprosy.     Attempts  were  made  to  cultivate  the  baciU 
Ins  lepnv,  which  is  uniformly  found  in  the  diseased  parts,  but 
not  in  the  blood,  by  Kock's  method,  using  various  media,  but 
without  succtjss.     Numerous   inoculation  experiments  upon 
lower  animals  were  made,  but  although   the   bacilli  would 
grow  at  the  i)oints  of  inoculation  for  a  h>ng  time,  the  animal 
never  became  infected.     At  last  Dr.  Arning  obtained  permis- 
sion  to  make  an   inoculation   upon  a  condemned  criminal 
whose  sentence  was  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life.  With 
the  convict's  written  consent  an  inoculation  of  leprous  matter 
was  made;  in  his  arm,  and  bacilli  were  found  in  the  sore  or  the 
scar  up  to  fourteen  months  after   the  operation;  no  consti- 
tutional symi)toins  being  observed.     One  further  observation 
of  importance  was  made  by  Dr.  Arning ;  he  found  that  in 
putrid  leprous  tissues,  and  even  in  the  body  of  a  leper  who 
luul  been  dead  for  three  months,  the  bacilli  were  found  in 
great  nunilx^rs      This  seems  to  bear  against  their  specific  piv- 
thogenetie  fuiK'tion.     Owing  to  difficulties   with   the  liealt^i 
board,  it  is  stated  that  it  is  highly  probable  Dr.  Arning  wiVi 
be  obliged  to  discontinue  his  work  of  research.      With  respe^"^ 
to  the  cultivation  oL'  bacillus.  Dr.  Xeisser,  of  Bn^slau,  appea^*^ 
to  luive  been  more  successful  than  Dr.  Arning,  for  he  has  V^' 
centlv  stated   tluit  in  a  few  cases  he  has  obs(M*ved  an  excee*-^ 
iugly  slow  growth,   and  he  also  claims  to  havt^  recogniz*^^' 
spores,  which  the  Hawaian  observer  has  so  far  failed  to  do.*' 

1  do  not  consider,  however,  that  these  experiments  in  ai^ 
way  prove  the  non-cominunicability  of  the  disease,  when  \^^ 
take  into  consideration  the  length  of  time  (ten  to  fifty  year  ^ 
that  Irprosy  takes  to  destroy  the  general  run  of  its  victims. 

Not  only  can  it  be  setni  here  and  tiiere  over  the  whole  Caj.'^^ 
Colony,  at  Fort  Beaufort,  Malinesbury,  Saldahna  Bay,  Cal  -^ 
don,  Fraserburg,  Calvenia,  Clanwilliam,  Hopetown,  in  Fing-^ 
land  and  Namaqualand,  but  even  at  Weeren  and  Alexandra 
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County,  especially  in  the  Amapapeta  location.  In  Natal  its 
ravages  are  attracting  attention  among  the  members  of  my 
profession  and  philanthropists  generally.  In  the  latter  colony 
a  commission  was  appointed  on  January  27th,  1885,  by  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  to  inquire  into  the  extent  of  leprosy  then  ex- 
isting. The  report  of  that  commission  was  published  in  the 
Natal  Government  Gazette  of  September  23d,  1886,  and  con- 
clusively demonstrated  that  leprosy  was  widely  spread  and 
was  slowly  increasing  among  the  native  population,  and  rec- 
ommended as  a  means  of  checking  the  disease  the  enforce- 
ment of  strict  segregation.  Surely  some  method  for  its  arrest 
or  eradication  might  be  taken  from  the  lessons  taught  by 
other  countries  and  from  experience  of  the  past  1  After  the 
crusades  in  the  fifteenth  century  leprosy  played  sad  havoc  in 
Europe,  but  taking  alarm  in  time  the  lepers  were  sought  out 
and  separated  from  their  fellows,  Norway  being  the  only 
country  in  Europe  where  this  system  was  not  adopted,  and 
while  the  disease  has  disappeared  in  other  lands,  in  the  last 
named,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  three  hundred  years,  it 
still  lives.*  This  disease  is  also  found  in  Greenland,  Iceland, 
where  it  is  termed  "  likthra,"  in  Lapland  and  the  Faroes,  but 
in  tliese  more  northern  regions,  as  leprosy  is  not  considered 
to  be  contagious,  its  victims  are  objects  more  of  pity  than 
disgust.  I  believe  that  many  local,  lay  and  professional 
men  think  it  a  far-off  disease,  entombed  in  biblical  lore;  if  so 
let  them  at  once  disabuse  their  minds  of  this  idea  and  learn 
that  this  awful  malady  is  a  rapidly  increasing  scourge  of 
to-day,  extending  from  the  North  Pole  to  tlie  South,  from  Ice- 
land to  Australia,  India  and  America ;  Africa  and  Arabia 
supplying  their  quota  of  victims.  ''It  distorts  and  scars  and 
hacks  and  maims  and  destroys  its  victims  inch  by  inch,  feat- 
ture  by  feature,  member  by  member,  joint  by  joint,  sense  by 
sense,  leaving  him  to  cumber  the  earth  and  tell  the  horrid  tale 
of  a  living  death,  till  there  is  nothing  human  left  of  him. 
Eyes,  voice,  nose,  toes,  fingers,  feet,  hands,  one  after  tlie  other, 
are  slowly  deformed  and  rot  away,  until  at  the  end  of  ten, 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  it  may  be.  tin*  wretched  leper,  afflicted, 
in  every  sense,  himself,  and  hateful  to  the  sight,  smell,  hearing 
and  touch  of  others,  dies  *•  despised  and  the  most  abject  of  men/* 

•  Mre.  Charles  Garnet t.— A  Vinit  t<>  the  Leper  Hi>HpitAl  <>f  Ik*r^'U.  — ••  Smuljiy  MjiRaziiH*."  May  I^HO. 
•il 
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Dr.  Keith  Guild,  M.  D.,  district  surgeon  of  East  Griqua- 
land,  in  a  pamphlet  published  this  year  on  leprosy,  arrives  at 
tlio  conclusion  that  **  leprosy  is  a  blood  poison  arising  from 
the  combination  of  two  other  blood  poisons,  tubercular  and 
syphilitic,"  and  goes  on  to  assert  that  **  leprosy  among  the 
natives  of  South  Africa  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  form 
of  tertiary  syphilis."  There  is  a  manifest  inconsistency  be- 
tween these  two  statements,  but  if  the  latter  be  a  correct  one 
it  must  also  apply  to  leprosy  in  general,  which  I  myself  would 
be  very  sorry  for  one  moment  to  admit,  for  obvious  reasons. 

Looking  upon  this  frightful  picture,  is  it  not  time,  I  will 
ask,  we  were  **  up  and  doing  "  before  it  be  too  late  ? 

To  come  down  to  figures:  the  cost  of  each  leper  on  Robben 
Island  is  £03  per  annum:  while  the  total  expenditure  of  the 
island  annually,  including  lunatics  in  1885,  was  £15,482,  of 
which  £5,000  was  expended  in  salaries. 

The  following  is  a  return  of  the  leper  patients  admitted  in 
the  general  infirmary,  Robben  Island,  from  the  year  1845  to 
July   31,   1883,  inclusive,  the  number  remaining  about  the 
same,  as  fresh  cases  were  only  admitted  as  old  ones  died, 
off: 

1845 37   1805 34 

1816 ;J5    18G0  19 

1817 17    1807 20 

1848 20    1808  21 

1849 18    1801) 15 

1850 14    1870 24 

1851 7    1871  27 

1852 lo    1872 17 

1853 21    1873 17 

1854 14    1874 19 

1855 10    1875 13 

1850 15    1870 17 

1857 10    1877 20 

1858 10    1878  19 

1859 10    1879 13 

1800 13    1880 .15 

ISGI 21    1881 24 

1802 22    1882  21 

1803 22  1883— Jan.  1st  to  July  31st . .  9 

1804 12  — 

Total 744 
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After  leaving  these  pitiable  and  miserable  sights,  Dr.  Bic- 
cra.rd  invited  our  party  to  lunch,  when  we  conversed  with  this 
S'e^nial  old  gentleman  upon  what  we  had  seen,  and  over  the 
l>a.st  and  future  of  the  island.  Then  after  enjoying  a  fragrant 
c^ig-arwith  Dr.  Wynne  we  returned  to  the  mainland  by  the 
Cjrun  on  her  afternoon  trip. 

Since  our  visit  the  government  have  decided  to  remove  the 
Ixinatics  to  the  mainland,  having  bought  the  farm  Tokai  near 
Oapetown  for  that  purpose,  but  at  present  the  finances  of  the 
oolony  are  at  too  low  an  ebb  to  warrant  further  expenditure, 
^vith  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  any  improved  mode  of 
x^reatment  for  these  unfortunate  people. 

An  act  for  the  segregation  of  lepers  has  also  been  passed 
t>y  the  Cape  legislative  assembly  (No.  8, 1884),  which  although 
^  step  in  the  right  direction  is  exceedingly  weak  in  some  of 
its  provisions.  The  main  and  vital  point,  compulsory  re- 
moval, is  altogether  omitted,  it  being  merely  made  lawful  for 
the  governor,  on  the  certificate  of  a  district  surgeon  or  any 
other  medical  practitioner  to  the  effect  that  a  man  or  woman 
^s  a  leper  and  the  disease  communicable,  to  authorize  his 
Or  her  removal,  but  no  order  is  inserted  in  the  ordinance 
^hat  all  lepers  shall  be  brought  before  the  district  surgeon 
^or  such  certificate,  and  that  such  certificate  shall  be  acted 
^pon. 

Dr.  Ross,  the  present  superintendent  of  the  island,  states 
^  *i   his  last  report  (1 880)  that  **  unless  the  segregation  act  in- 
cludes a  denial  of  all  civil  rights,  the  bastard v  of  all  children 
*^orn   to  lepers,  and  confiscation  of  their   property  for  their 
I-*ul)lic  and  special  support  and  treatment,  this  horrible  disease 
"^^'ill  never  be  stamped  out."    Notwithstanding  all  the  forcible 
"^^ssons  of  the  past  I  learn  that  the  government  (June  1880) 
^^i^e  erecting  wooden  huts  on  the  island  at  Murray's  Bay  for 
^  ^ie  use  of  female  lepers,  thus  holding  out,  as  it  were,  a  pro- 
^^ium  for  the  direct  propagation  of  lepers  ;  experience  having 
^  hown  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  sexes  apart  when  located 
n  the  same  island.     The  only  saving  clause  is  that  very  few 
-^  ^iildren  are  born  of  leprous  parents.     I  may  here  emphati- 
*^IIy  state  my  opinion  that  if  strict  segregation  were  enforced 
*  ^is  dire  disease  would  in  half  a  conturv  be  a  scourge  of  the 
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past,  and,  I  may  add,  that  I  am  in  accordance  with  all  the 
best  authorities  in  the  belief  that  this  is  the  only  method  by 
which  this  terrible  and  loathsome  disease  can  ever  be  eradi' 
cated. 

After  spending  a  most  agreeable  and  interesting  day  o^ 
the  island,  a  pleasant  hour's  sail  brought  us  in  the  afternoo 
to  the  mainland,  the  sea  having  in  the  meantime  become  pe: 
fectly  calm. 

The  next  visit  I  made  was  to  see  trouble  in  a  differei^^^ 
guise,  not  the  wasting  of  incurable  disease,  nor  the  visitatio       ^ 
of  a  hopeless  malady,  but  to  see  two  men  whose  lives  were  b< 
ing  eaten  away  by  the  cankerworm  of  despair — Cetywayo  an 
Langibalele  I  To  those  who  have  resided  in  South  Africa  dui 

ing  the  last  twenty  years  these  names  will  recall  many  a n 

anxious  time  to  colonists,  brought  about,  in  my  humble  opinrra- 
ion,  not  by  the  desire  of  the  colonists  to  do  anything  whic  ^ 
was  not  legal  and  right — but  in  the  first  place  by  a  want 
tact  in  dealing  with  natives,  and  in  the  second  from  an  ui 
controllable  infatuation  seizing  hold  of  one,  spreading  like  a 
epidemic  to  all.  Not  two  years  had  passed  since  *•  Cetywayo 
had  been  in  every  one's  mouth,  and  had  been  the  hero  of  th 
hour.  Again  had  Bishop  Colenso  come  forward  to  see  faL 
play  done  to  one  whom  he  thought  had  been  wrongly  usee 
and  again,  as  in  Langibalele's  case,  had  he  gained  for  him^r'^' 
self  the  ill-will  of  the  colonists.  I  had  formed  a  decided  opiii^^  -^' 
ion  about  these  cases  and  was  naturally  anxious  to  study  th-  -^^^ 
''  fons  et  origo  mali'"  of  each  complication,  and  accornpanie*"^ 
by  my  wife  and  various  friends  I  paid  Cetywayo  severa— ^^^ 
visits. 

Tli(»  drive  of  an  Ik^ut  in  an  open  carriage,  in  such  a  climate"*  ^ 
as  tlie  Cape  possesses  on  a  fine  winter  afternoon,  was  pleas- 
ure enou^j^h  to  make  even  the  Cape  fiats  and  bad  roads  enjoy- 
able.    Upon  these  despised  flats,  in  an  old  Dutch  house,  witli 
the  usual  lofty  and  spacious  rooms,  wliich,  however  desirabb 
when  adorned  and  well  furnished,  look  gaunt  and  cheerless 
when  nej^lected  and  empty,  C-etywayo,  the  captive  Zulu  king, 
(Ira g<^ed  out  the  weary  days  of  his  heart-breaking  suspense. 
We  werii  received  hv  tlie  kinjx  in  a  room  that  was  bare  save- 
for  a,  fcMv  chairs,  and  Cetywayo,  a  fine,  large  man,  of  dignified 
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mien  and  sad,  gentle  expression,  dressed  in  an  ill-cut  blue 
i^erge  suit,  and  sitting  ill  at  ease  in  an  arm  chair,  looked  a 
long  way  from  being  "at  home."  He  must  have  been  a  fine 
sight  indeed  in  his  royal  kraal  dressed  in  handsome  umutye 
(tails,  pronounced  moochas)  when  in  the  height  of  his  pride 
and  state. 

On  one  occasion  being  accompanied  by  Mr.  Saul  Solomon, 
M.  L.  A.  (and  ''  negrophilist  "  as  he  was  by  some  called  on  ac- 
count of  his  sympathy  with  and  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  the 
native,  but  a  man  and  politician  who  had  the  welfare  of  his 
country  as  much  at  heart  as  the  welfare  of  the  native),  we 
fdund  on  our  arrival  at  Oude  Molen  that  the  interpreter  was 
taking  a  walk,  and  a  messenger  was  dispatched  to  call  him. 
The  king  having  evidentl}-  arranged  himself  to  receive  us,  and 
growing  impatient  with  the  delay,  came  to  the  door  and  asked 
why  we  did  not  enter,  my  wife  (who  could  speak  Zulu)  re- 
l)lied,  **  we  are  waiting  for  the  interpreter."  Cetywayo  an- 
swered, '*  what  need  for  that  when  you  can  speak  as  well  your- 
self," and  he  insisted  upon  our  entering  then  and  there.  For- 
tunately the  interpreter  arrived  almost  at  once,  and  we  did 
not  run  the  risk  of  breaking  any  rule  applying  to  visitors. 
Amongst  other  items  of  news  we  asked  Cetywayo  if  he  had 
burned  from  the  newspapers  (which  he  had  translated  to  him 
every  morning)  that  Mr.  John  Robinson  (whom  Cetywayo 
knew  as  a  great  supporter  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere)  had  been  de- 
feated in  the  election  for  the  Natal  legislative  council,  where 
he  had  held  a  seat  for  many  years,  when  without  sj)eaking 
but  uttering  a  soft  pleased  *•  Ah  I  "  he  shut  his  eyes,  his  face 
beamed,  and  passing  his  hand  slowly  across  his  mouth  from 
one  ear  to  the  other,  lie  gently  drew  in  his  breath  as  if  drink- 
ing a  long  draught  of  some  divine  nectar.  The  news  evidently 
gave  him  intense  delight,  and  repeatedly  jerking  his  thumb 
up  and  down  he  feelingly  exclaimed  :  '*  What  had  I  done  to 
this  man  to  make  him  my  enemy,  I  have  never  even  seen 
him?"  and  waxing  warmer,  he  added:  **Yes.  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  is  down  and  John  Robinson  is  down  too." 

We  were  told  that  Cetywayo  enjoyed  such  visits  as  these, 
Inking  a  break  in  the  monotony  of  his  life.  He  was  saved  from 
vulgar  curiosity  by  the  government  not  allowing  any  one  to 
visit  him  without  a  si)ecial   j)t»rmit.     We  found  the  women 
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comprised  in  the  household  a  great  contrast  to  the  quiet  dig- 
nity of  the  king  and  his  attendant  chiefs;  entering  the  room 
where  they  were  at  work  making  grass  strainers  and  beaA 
ornaments,  they  assailed  us  in  loud,  shrill  voices,  offering  their 
wares  for  sale  as  if  nothing  more  serious  were  on  hand,  bein^ 
as  keen  to  drive  a  good  bargain  as  any  professional  peddler- 
it  had  not  taken  them  long  to  learn  the  value  of  **  filthy  lucre. 

Walking  on  a  few  hundred  yards  we  came  next  to  the  abod 
of    a  man    who    eight    years    before    had    set    Natal    in 
blaze,  had  aroused  the  chivalrous  feelings  of  its  unswervinj 
bishop,  and  had  been  the  cause  of  its  lieutenant  governor 
recall ! 

Langibalele,  or  '*  the  bright  shining  sun,"  the  cause  of  al 
this,  we  found  sitting  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  at  the  side  of 
brick-built  cottage,  shading  himself  from  the  sun.  Of  middl- 
height,  blear-eyed,  old,  decrepit  and  almost  in  rags,  he  forniec::::^ 
a  sorry  contrast  to  the  dignified  majesty  of  Cety  wayo,  whence  ^ 
we  had  just  left. 

I  called  to  my  recollection  how,  ignoring  the  orders  of  Si:^^* 
Benjamin  Pine,  he  had  decamped*  with  his  tribe  and  cattl^=^ 
over  the  Drakensberg  into  the  Double  Mountains  of  Basuto  -" 
land,  instead  of  answering  a  summons  to  come  to  Pietermaritz- 
burg  to  explain  the  reason  why  the  young  men  of  his  trib< 
had  refused  to  register  their  guns;  how  made  a  prisoner  by 
Jonathan  Molappo.  a  Basuto  chief,  ho  was  sentenced  to  con- 
vict labor  for  life  and  transported  to  Kobben  Island,  and  hovr 
Bisliop  Coleiiso,  braving  the  prejudices  of  the  Natal  colonists, 
went  to  England,  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity,  and 
exposed  the  whole  matter,!  that  Langibalele's  sentence  was 
reduced  to  twenty  years'  safe  custody  on  the  mainland,  and 
Sir  B.  Pine  was  recalled  II 

Shortly  after  parliament  was  prorogued  Cety  wayo  had  his 
heart's  desire  gratifiecl  by  being  summoned  to  England,  where 

*  111  tlu'  la«t  so!.sion  of  th*-  Natal  K'^'ipshitivc  coniuil  tlie  voto  for  Langibalelo's  8upiK)rt  waa  reduretl 
from  C."KiU  per  ammin  to  CC^O.  H<^  lun  now  ntiiriied.  but  has  only  to  tbuuk  the  fiuancial  (state  of 
Natal  for  liis  '*  ticket  ol  Icaxc  !  " 

t  Scf  .\]>ii»iulix. 

t  He  showed  that  tli<'  "  record  "  of  (he  trial,  wliich  lasted  four  days,  wan  simply  an  ex-parte  etate- 
meiit  ol  rvidtncc  t,iki-n  from  \\iiness(s,  call<-(l  by  the  crown,  examined  by  the  crowu  prosecutor 
and  cros>  exaiuiiied  by  n  >b(>dy  !  Not  a  «^iu_;li;  witness  wa>?  calh'd  for  the  defence,  the  prisoner 
having,'  bc-n  kept  in  solit  iry  eonliiicnieiit  fr;)!u  the  time  of  his  arrival  {Dec.  :Uj>t),  and  not  allowc«l 
to  speak  to  any  om-.  white  or  black,  who  mj^ht  tr\  to  find  witnesse'^  for  him. 
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his  restoration  to  Zululand  having  been  determined  upon,  the 
English  government  had  thought  it  would  be  advisable  to  let 
him  see  some  of  the  wonders  of  civilization  before  he  resumed 
his  power.  The  king  was  placed  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  Henrique 
Sliepstone,  a  good  Zulu  linguist,  and  son  of  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstoiie,  who  was  formerly  secretary  for  native  affairs  in 
Natal.  Cety  wayo  heroically  bore  the  long  sea  voyage,  being 
<letermined  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  by  which  he  might  pos- 
sibly regain  liis  forfeited  position. 

It  may  interest  some  to  hear  of  him  in  London,  so  I  will 
quote  from  a  letter  my  wife's  description  of  a  visit  she  paid 
to  him  as  she  passed  through  that  city  on  her  way  to  New 
York: 

"I  have  just  returned  from  makm<j^  a  call  u|>on  Cety  wayo  ;  it  was  a 
temptation  aft4»r  soeing:  him  in  his  wretched  Oude  Molen  quarters,  just 
before  I  left  Capetown,  and  knowing  so  well  how  he  lived  in  his  own  un- 
civilizcHl  fashion,  to  &ee  how  he  would  look  in  a  London  drawhif?-room. 
Mr.  Jonathan  Peel  was  prood  enouj^rh  to  see  our  old  friend,  Mr.  Henri(iue 
Shepstone,  who  is  the  special  envoy  m  charge,  and  he  most  kindly  ar- 
ranged our  visit. 

*'  On  our  arrival  we  were  received  by  Cety  wayo  with  evident  pleasure, 
who,  seating  himself  on  a  sofa,  waived  us  to  chairs  arran^'d  in  a  circle 
l>efore  him.  The  three  chiefs  who  had  accompanied  him  were  each  seate<l 
in  a  comer  of  the  room.  One  chief  appeared  to  have  three  feet,  as  he  had 
taken  off  one  of  his  boots  and  carefully  arranged  it  in  line  with  his  two 
feet— explaining  to  me  in  a  tone  of  apoloy^y,  that  in  walking  the  day 
before  it  had  blistered  his  little  t<K».  The  poor  fellows  looketl  uncomforta- 
ble enough  in  European  clothes,  but  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should 
have  been  rendered  more  ridiculous  by  wearing  neckties  with  embroidered 
reil  roiK»bu(ls.  Fancy  sad,  di^niiled  Cety  wayo  with  a  re<l  rosebud  under  his 
chin  ! 

**  Cety  wayo  opened  the  conversation  by  asking  me  how  I  came  to  l)e 
in  London.  I  replied  I  had  come  as  he  had  by  steamer,  and  that  I  was 
shortly  going  further,  to  America,  and  I  8uggeste<l  that  after  he  had  seen 
Enf^land  he  should  pay  my  country  a  visit.  He  looked  at  me,  sadly 
8haking  his  head,  and  said  :  '  I  shouhl  not  be  here,  were  it  not  that  I  am 
na  I  am.'  I  thought  this  an.swer  for  quiet  dignity  was  simply  |K»rfect  ;  it 
fu>unde<l  even  better  in  his  Ix^autifulZulu  than  it  does  as  I  havetranslatinl 
it  for  you.  Of  course  I  could  not  allow  him  to  dwell  upon  so  painful  a 
subject  as  his  captivity,  so  I  aske<l  him  if  he  had  been  much  interc^steil  in 
the  sights  of  I>ondon.  Mr.  Shepstone  slyly  remarked  that  the  king  was 
very  anxious  to  see  the  German  giantess  on  exhibition  at  the  Alhambra, 
and  that  he  expecte<l  to  be  altogether  captivated.  ( 'etywMvo  turned  tln^ 
Joke  by  saying — *he  just  siiys  that  about  me,  because  he  is  in  love  with 


Iir  himself.'    Thia  fnirly  '  bruuzht  down  the  hnnse.'  and  titersl1]rtoo.M 
&lr.  Bhepetone'B  chair  gnve  way  under  bim  at  that  iuout«nt.  and  ttiU 
iiildetl  to  the  general  amusement.    Cet^wayo  aeeiug  a  jet  bnuwiHt  un 
Miss  Q.'s  arm  iniguired  the  name  of  it,  and  declared  hie  intention  to  tiitf 
buiue  *ujet'  oniameDts  back  as  pres<;ntsforhis  wives.  Itstrui-'lduerattiet 
as  'taking  eoiils  to  Newcastle,'  as  far  as  color  went;  but  evidratly his 
t-a^te  Is  neul,  not  gaudy.     Cetywayo,  groniug  restless,  walked  lovitnl 
the  window,  when  a  shout  from  the  crowd  outside  made  btin  «ui1 
dculy  draw  bavk,  upon  which  one  of  the  chiefs  rt^innrked,  with  tin' 
utmost  disgust  in  his  tones:    'There   they  stand,  from    dayll^Hit  tU\ 
long    afl«r   nightfall,    and    we   don't    know    what    they    want.'     Mr- 
Sbt-pstiine  told    us  that  iit    first    Cetywayo   wa*  incliued    to  be  \er< 
ani^ry,  deeming  it  ^reat  rudeness,  but  he  had   explained    it  lo  his^ 
that  it  was  the  delight  thi?y  felt  in  seeing  a  '  Kinir,' and  this  had  wnis*^ 
wJint  apiteosed  tlie  poor  captive.    Mr,  Shepslone  now  proiwsed  that '  tt»  * 
King'  ^oiild  graciously  indulge  the  people  outside  by  recumin([  w  ttv  ' 
window— which  Cetywayo  did,  looking  as  if  he  felt  they  wer«  making      ■* 
foul  of  him,  took  oS  bis  smoking  cap.  and  waited  |iatieuUy  while  it^" 
flrowd  gaped  and  shouted  'Hurrah!'    Shortly  after  this  wh  left.    Poc^*" 
Cotywayo's  intense  sadness,  oven  when  he  laughed,  made  me  feel  tjiiiC^^ 
cnrry  for  him,  even  in  spite  of  myself.    You  know  I  have  never  agre^-~^ 
with  your  absolute  l>eariuff  lowanl  his  side  of  the  Zula  warquestloK — =>' 
The  friends  who  were  with  me,  though  biased  agiiinst  L'etywayo,  »c3l' 
uiitled,  arter  seeing  hiiu.  that  their  feelings  had  become  eonatder«bB^_J 
modlBed," 

The  subject  of  the  Zulu  war  has  been  worn  thread-bare  b    — ■! 
each  party,  fur  jimi  agaiust,  from  their  own  staniipoinl.     M^^^ 
■John  Diiim's  book  is  lUo  last  ray  of  light  cast  upon  it.    I  sha    —J 
not  wctiry  mt  reatlers  by  entering  into  the  matter   at  an    -^ 
gruat  length,  but,  as  it  were,  take  luy  stand  between  the  tw  — ^ 
parties   and   express    inj'   humble   opinion    as   a   colonist   i 
twenty-two  years' standing,  and  as  one  who  has  Iwirned  t-^ 
appreciate  and  feel  a  siin;ero  affection  for  the  native.    No  on  J 
is  really  competent  to  judge  this  question,  who  does  not  un 
derstand— 1st.  The  native  character  and  the  strictness  of  thei  J 
etiquette  in  the  reverence  shown  to  superiors,  breaches  t 
which  are  no  less  important  signs  of  troubles  brewing  than  i  - 
the  "small,  black  cloud,  no  larger  than  a  man's  hauii,"  whicff 
precedes  a  storm,  and^2nil.  The  defenceless  state — indeed,  tha 
caged  animal   helplessness,  of  the  Natal  colonists.     The  Zulii 
appetite  for -'eating  up"*  was  there  without  a  doubt ;  Cety- 
wayo having  askeil  permission  of  the  Natal  government  to* 
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'*  Reply  of  his  excellency  Sir  Benjamin  Chilley  Campbell  Pine,  K.  C.  M.  G.. 
lieutenant  governor  of  Natal,  to  Cetywayo,  chief  of  the  Zula 
nation. 


a 


Offick  of  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs, 


**  Oct.  33d,  1874. 

*' The  lieutenant  governor  has  received  the  letter  sent  by  Cetywayo, 
and  the  reasons  given  for  making  war  upon  the  Amaswazi. 

**The  lieutenant  governor  sees  no  cause  whatever  for  making  war,  and 
informs  Cetywayo  that  such  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Zulus  meet* 
with  his  entire  disapproval. 

**  Cetywayo  must  also  remember  that  the  Amaswazi  are  almost  entirely 
surrounded  by  white  [)copie  w^ho  have  settled  in  the  country,  and  it  will 
be  impossible  for  the  Zulus,  if  war  is  made,  to  avoid  getting  into  diffi- 
culties with  them. 

*'  Many  years  ago  the  lieutenant  governor  sent  a  letter  to  the  late  King 
M'Pande,  requesting  him  to  allow  the  Amaswazi  to  live  in  peace  from  any 
further  attacks  of  the  Zulus ;  he  promised  to  do  so,  and  has  kept  his 
word. 

'*  The  lieutenant  governor  trusts  that  what  he  has  said  will  be  sufficient 
to  deter  Cetywayo  and  the  Zulu  nation  from  entertaining  such  a  project 

''  By  command  of  his  excellency, 

'*  (Signed) 

"  J.  W.  Shkpstonk, 

*•  Acting  Secretary  for  Native  Aflfairs.'" 

And  John  Dunn  adds:  ^'^^The  above  letter  made  the  king" 
change  his  phms.  altliough  it  enrag-ed  him.  as  I  could  plainly 
see."  Again  John  Dunn  says:  ''From  this  time  tiie  tone  of 
(k'tywayo  toward  the  English  government  began  to  change, 
and  1  could  sec^  from  the  constant  secret  meetings  which  took 
])lac(\  that  ills  intention  wns  to  make  war  somewhere;  but  I 
did  not  for  a  moment  believe  it  was  his  intention  to  figli^ 
against  the  English,  although  I  could  see  that  he  was  greatly 
exasperated  at  the  tone  of  tlie  government,  assuming  ^^ 
authority  over  him  that  he  did  not  tliink  they  had  a  right  ^^ 
do." 

Then  if  we  considt^r  the  refusal  of  Cetywayo  to  give  "^^P 
tlie  men  who  made  a  raid  into  Xatal  (see  appendix,  ultimata i""^^' 
clause  10,  etc.),  but  instead  was  busy  massing  his  warrioT*^* 
and  furtluM*,  the  re(*ollecti()n  still  fresh  in  the  memorv  of  ^^ 
(wlicn  my  ow^n  father-in-law    had   to   fly  for   his  life),  ho^^ 
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Cetywayo's  uncles,  Tchaka  and  Dingaan,  liad  swept  Natal 
time  after  time,  until  ''before  Tchaka  was  killed"  by  his 
brother  Dingaan,  "he  was  supposed  to  have  destroyed  a 
million  of  human  beings,"  who  will  blame  the  anxiety  of  the 
colonists,  especially  when  at  this  time  the  native  tribes  in  the 
Cape  Colony  and  Griqualand  West  were  all  engaged  in  re- 
bellion against  the  English  government  ? 

The  next  factor  in  this  war  was  the  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal  by  the  English  government,  professedly  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  natives.     The  land  dispute  between  the 
Transvaal  and  Cetywayo  (see  appendix,  ultimatum  clause, 
3  to  10)  had  to  be  taken  with  the  republic,  and  now  the  task 
of  appeasing  both  parties  in  the  matter  was  more  than  any 
government  could  possibly  accomplish.     The  delay  in  settling 
the  disputed  land  question  had  led  to  an  impatient  act  on 
Cetywayo's  part  (see  appendix,  ultimatum,  clause  4).     The 
£nglish  government,  knowing  well  all  the  weary  years  of 
waiting  which  Cetywayo  had  borne,  might  well  overlook  this 
action ;  but  when  it  did  at  last  appoint  a  commission  to  settle 
the  question,  Cetywayo  received  a  part  only  of  the  land  he 
claimed. 

Whether  the  idea   was    right  or  wrong,   that   now    the 
Transvaal  had  been  annexed  the  view  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment was  changed  by  self-interest,  it  is  no  less  a  fact  that 
Cetywayo  was  disappointed,  and  fresh  fuel  had  been  added  to 
Us  disaffection. 
At  this  time  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  come  upon  the  scene,  con- 
i    federation  being  his  mission.       The  danger  of  an  army  of 
^    trained  warriors,  50,000  strong,  at  the  command  of  an  unciv- 
ilized king,  on  the  very  border  of  little  Natal,  was  a  very 
great  obstacle  ;  and  considering  Cetywayo's  sullen  attitude, 
what  colonv  in  its  senses  would  agree  to  be  confederated 
with  a  little  colony  having  such  a  danger  upon  its  borders  ? 
Time  can  never  prove  whether  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  judgment 
Was  right  or  wrong   in    sending   the   ultimatum   and   out- 
rageous demands  to  Cetywayo  which  forced  the  war  upon 
him. 

There  was  one  man,  Mr.  John  Dunn,  who  viifjht  from  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Zulus  have  averted  this  war  ;  un- 
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forlunatelv  his  attempt  wag  delayed  until  too  late,  (bee  ap- 
pendix— John  Dunn's  letter  to  the  Aborigines'  Protection  So- 
ciety) 111  Mr.  Dunn's  book,*  which  is  very  interesting  read- 
ing, he  does  not  tell  us  of  any  effort  he  made  with  the  Natal  gov- 
ernment to  prevent  the  war,  and  one  cannot  help  wishing  that 
lie  iiad  gone  earnestly  and  unceasingly  to  work,  both  with  the 
English  government  and  Cetywayo,  with  that  persistency 
which  surely  tells  in  a  good  cause.  PoBsibly  John  Dunn  did 
not  realize  the  situation  in  time. 

The  recollections  of  Isandhlwaua,  Zhlobane  and   Ulundi 


make  one's  blood  run  cold ;  but  terrible  as  this  war  was,  t 
cruelty  and  wickedness  of  having  brought  it  about,  coufl 
time  prove  it  to  have  been  unnecessary,  cannot  compare,  i 
my  mind,  with  the  cruelty  and  wickedness  of  the  disasb 
Zulu  settlement  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and  the  after  negle 
of  the  Zulu  nation  by  the  English  government.     It  was  "  a 
ing  insult  to  injury"  to  place  these  people  undor  petty  chiei 
and  the  whole  nation  became  demoralized.     They  tvouMha^ 
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.^spected  their  conquered  king  eveu  if  he  had  had  to  acceiie 

■  ;tll  the  demands  of  the  ultimatum  and  to  owe  allegiance  to 
it.-  Eu^li^h  government,  and  they  could  have  accepted  a  cou- 
It-ring  power  more  especially  when  that  power  was  the  raar- 

.lous  Eiiglieh.  This  latter  disposition  is  what  theynalurally 
.  "Uld  liave  expected.  But  to  place  them  under  petty  chiefs 
iis  just  to  set  tlieni  again  at  the  old  game  of  one  chief  "  eat- 
]g  up  "another  until  one  became  supreme.     When  at  last 

■  irwayo  was  rpstored  it  was  simple  cruelty  not  to  have  es- 
ihiished  him  firmly  and  protected  him  from  all  danger.     Sad 

Seed  would  Bishop  Colenso  liave  been  had  he  lived  to  see 

1 1.-  restoration  of  Cety  wayo  for  which  he  worked  so  earnestly. 

i    was  i>oor  "justice"  that  left  the  king,  having  deBtroyed 

:s  power,  to  the  mercy  of  his  enemies,  and  to  die  v^ryBhortly 

rL>m  poison  or  a  broken  heart  !    No  one  could  have  expected 

-  ly  wayo  to  resume  his  old  footing  among  his  people  through 

-  1   ■  ,-  liiey  bore  him.     What  does  any  native  chief  ever  do 

liiinself  beloved  ?    The  Zulus  possess  a  dog-like  fidel- 

vil  their  chiefs,  and  they  may  be  proud  of  their  con- 

. Ill  when  wo  consider  that  Cetywayo  could  hold  his 

!    I>y  the  utmost  seventy  only,  ruling  by  fear  rather 

',  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  his  restoration  without 

-as an  utter  failure.     Even  upon  Cetywayo's  death  it 

■t  have  been  too  late  for  England  to  anne.x  the  Zulus 

i-t  a  noble  mission.     With  the  natural  fidelity  of  the 

,-\v  easy  a  matter,  with  firm,  kind  rule,  to  gain  their 

s  well  I 

lat  u  field  for  civilization  and  Christianity  I  Suppos- 
.  governor  had  been  appointed,  laws  made  to  keep 
1  country  for  the  Zulus,  and  laws  also  for  their  moral 
t,  such  as  no  spirituous  liquors  allowed,  etc.,  what  might 
,vo  been  made  of  them  ?  What  is  the  consequence  of  this 
Irking  of  responsibility  ?  As  Cetywayo  received  no  mate- 
ll  Kupport  from  England  liis  son  and  successor  was  foolish 
lugh  to  appeal  for  help  to  his  father's  old  enemies,  the  cov- 
I  Boers,  who  true  to  their  nature  have  managed  to  gain 
wiou  of  ihe  better  half  of  ^ululaud.  and  nothing  has  been 
r  the  improvement  or  benefit  of  that  grand  Zulu  nation— 
B  war  has  brought  them  ruin  only,  when  it  might  so  easily 
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have  resulted  in  good.  England  in  shirking  this  respomd- 
bility  appears  to  me  in  the  same  cruel,  sinful  light  as  a  mother 
who  leaves  her  helpless,  illegitimate  babe  on  the  door-step  of 
a  stranger.* 

*  Since  writing  the  Above  England  baa  decided  to  annex  what  remains  of  ZnlolaniL 


]^ 

^^^^ 

K 

CHAPTER    XXV. 

■«"Ifil-r  TO  BASUTOLAKD.— PITSO  AT  MASERU.— INTERVIEW  WITH 
UASCPUA. — OKSBRAL  GOKDONS  AJPPOINTMKXT. — PITBO  AT  LK- 
KIBK. — KOMA. — THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  AND  PROTESTANT  Mia- 
SIONS,— MAPKTING.— EAST  LONDON,— SIB  0AV1I),WEDDE1:BUBN. 
ARRIVAL  liJ  CAPKTUWN. — L'APK  ASSEMBLY  BEtjIONATIUN. 


SOME  lime  before  the  opening  of  the  fourth  session  of  par- 
liament in  1893.  in   course   of  correspondence  with  the 
Hon.  Colonel  Schermbrucker,  M.  L.  C.  for  King  William's 
*  'Wii.I  proposed  to  him  that  before  parliament  met  we  should 
■f  a  ttiur  through  Basutohmd,  and  see  for  ourselves  the 
l-'^^iition  of  affairs  ami  the  condition  of  the  country,  es- 
illy  as  so  many  conflicting  statements  were  atloat.     We 
'   -;:■  id  to  meet  at  Maseru  on   March  Ist,  iyS3.     Determined 
'  i-  i!  this  appointment  should  be  kept  to  the  day,  I  left  Kim- 
'"-•-li'-y  ai  noon  on   Feb.  2i)th  for  Bloemfonteiu,  en  rtntte   to 
Wasutolaud. 

-\rriving  at  Boshoff,  a  rising  Free  State  town,  in  about  six 
l»oure,  we  changed  horses,  and  proceeding  on  our  journey 
*peiitthe  whole  of  a  delightful  summer  night,  which  a  brill- 
iant moon  lit  up  us  light  as  day,  in  speeding  over  the  plains 
<*f  th«  Free  State.    But  what  torture  we  suffered  between  this 
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place  and  Bloemfontein  !  Tlie  wagonette  in  which  we  rode 
was  sadly  out  of  repair,  and  I  thought  myself  lucky  in  get- 
ting the  back  seat,  but,  alas  !  being  also  the  lid  of  a  box,  the 
hinges  of  which  were  broken,  it  was  misplaced  by  any  sudden 
jolt,  so  I  found  myself  as  often  in  the  box  as  out  of  it. 

I  had  not  seen  the  neat  little  town  of  Bloemfontein  for  ten 
years,  but  I  found  it  had  not  developed  much  during  this 
interim.  My  previous  errand  had  been  of  a  very  different 
kind.  Then  the  whole  of  the  state  was  in  painful  suspense 
on  account  of  the  critical  state  in  which  their  president,  Mr. 
(now  Sir  John)  Brand,  was  lying.  The  executive,  fearing  the 
worst,  determined  to  obtain  further  medical  opinion  upon  his 
case,  an<l  sent  to  Kimberley  for  Dr.  Dyer,  a  leading  practi- 
tioner there,  and  myself,  to  post  over  with  all  speed.  Our 
consultation  with  the  president's  physicians  was  not  hopeful, 
and  we  left,  expecting  the  worst ;  however,  some  days  after 
our  return  we  learned  that  the  disease  had  taken  a  favorable 
turn,  and  we  had  the  satisfaction  in  a  few  mails  to  hear  of 
the  president's  gradual  restoration  to  health. 

During  the  few  hours  that  I  rested  at  Bloemfontein  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  his  honor  again,  older  and  greyer 
certainly  than  he  was  ten  years  before,  but  looking  full  of 
health  and  vigor,  ''his  age  like  a  lusty  winter,  frosty  but 
kindly."  He  was  sitting  in  his  private  room  in  the  magnifi- 
cent block  of  government  buildings  erected  lately  by  the 
state.  On  introduction,  he  recognized  me  at  once,  spoke 
feelingly  of  the  past  wlien  last  we  met,  and  asked  me  to 
dinner,  an  invitation  which  I  was  unable  to  accept,  owing  to 
my  previous  appointment  with  Colonel  Schermbrucker  on  the 
first  of  March,  which  I  had  barely  time  enough  to  keep.  I 
started  the  same  afternoon  in  a  special  cart  for  Ladybrand, 
and  traveled  again  the  whole  of  the  night.  After  **  moving 
accidents  by  Hood  and  field,"  overturning  the  cart,  losing  the 
mules,  getting  wet  through  and  nearly  drowned  in  the  Mod- 
(ler  River,  I  at  last  outspanned  for  a  couple  of  hours  at 
Mod(ler|)oort,  t<'n  miles  from  Ladybrand.  a  mission  station 
conducted  by  members  of  the  Anglican  brotherhood,  who  had 
been  scuttled  tliere  since  1870.  Father  Douglas,  the  present 
head  of  the  comnuinitv,  kindlv  showed  me  round  the  mission 
station.     I  saw  the  pretty  stone  church  with  its  stained  glass 
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"Windows  and  solemn  aisles,  and  the  substantial  mission  house 
^^f  the  priests,  but  that  which  interested  me  most  was  the 
^^ght  of  the  cave  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  in  which  during 
^l>^e  early  years  of  the  mission  Father  Beckett,  the  founder, 
^^ed  to  live.  This  good  old  priest,  after  years  of  arduous 
^^ork,  was  called  to  his  rest  last  year  (in  1884),  regretted  by 
^Ixe  whole  country  side. 

Bidding  farewell  to  Father  Douglas  I  reached  Ladybrand 
^t;  6  P.M.  ''All's  well  that  ends  well,"  a  good  rest  and  sleep 
^laabled  me  to  start  early  next  morning  for  Maseru,  escorted 
^y^  a  well-known  Basuto  head-man  named  Makolokolo,  who 
'^v^ith  an  escort  of  ten  men  had  come  to  meet  me.  The  scenery 
t>^tween  Ladybrand  and  Maseru  is  magnificent,  the  moun- 
"tisiins,  with  the  grassy  plains  rolling  between,  to  one  who  for 
years  had  seen  nothing  but  heaps  of  diamond  debris  and  tail- 
ings from  washing  machines  seemed  inexpressibly  and  over- 
I>oweringly  grand.  As  we  rode  on  to  the  drift  of  the  Caledon 
^^^e  passed  a  long  range  of  hills,  where  I  saw  the  first  signs  of 
the  war  that  had  been  raging.  By  faint  curls  of  smoke  high 
xip  the  hillsides,  mounting  in  the  air,  my  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  presence  of  a  number  of  refugee  Basuto  women  and 
children  living  ensconced  in  caves,  who  had  received  permis- 
sion from  the  Free  State  government  to  squat  there  pending 
the  settlement  of  affairs. 

Galloping  quickly  on,  at  ten  o'clock  I  arrived  at  the  drift 

of  the  Caledon  River  crossing  to  Maseru.     I  found  the  river 

running  in  torrents,  the  pont  or  horse  ferry,  damaged  the  day 

t^^fore,  unworkable — in  fact  the  late  heavy  rains  had  upset 

^>^ery thing,  but  there,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  exact  to 

^^e  day  and  hour  fixed  months  before,  I  could  see  my  friend, 

^^Ve  colonel,   waiting.      A  hearty  shout   of  recognition   and 

^^■^^Icome  greeted  me,  and  jumping  into  a  boat  I  was  safely 

*^xided  on  the  other  side,  in  Basutoland. 

Our  progress  to  Maseru  from  the  Caledon  River,  about  a 

'^^  lie,  was  one  triumphal  procession.     As  members  of  the  Cape 

P^^rliament  who,  the  loyals  knew  by  report,  sympathized  with 

^t\eir  sufferings.  Colonel  Schermbrucker  and  myself  were 

^^artily   welcomed    by    these    poor    broken-hearted    people. 

Tliey  regarded  us  as  men  who  would  be  able  from  personal 

•knowledge  and  inspection  to  bring  their  cruel  wrongs  and 
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sufferings  before  parliament,  reveal  their  exact  condition,  and 
show  the  world,  at  least  the  South  African  world,  the  sad  plight 
and  the  miserable  state  in  which  their  loyalty  and  their  belief 
in  the  flag  of  Old  England  had  landed  them. 

Hundreds  met  us  on  the  banks  of  the  river;  the  crowd, 
*'  lumelaing  "  (saluting)  us  and  singing  and  dancing  their  war 
dances,  and  increasing  in  numbers  until  our  arrival  at  Mr. 
Trower's  store  when  we  arranged  with  the  leaders  to  have  a 
meeting  or  pitso  in  the  afternoon. 

Maseru  is  a  prettily  situated  village  just  on  the  confines  of 
Basutoland,  and  during  the  war  was  an  important  rendezvous 
and  depot.  By  good  fortune  I  found  an  old  brother,  if  not  in 
arms  in  lancets.  Dr.  Gumming,  stationed  here,  who  invited  me 
to  accompany  hiiu  to  the  camp  of  the  Cape  mounted  rifles, 
when  I  spent  a  pleasant  hour  lunching  with  him  and  other 
members  of  the  staff. 

A  splendid  view  of  Maseru  and  the  surrounding  country  is  * 
obtained  from  the  high  plain  on  which  the  camp  was  pitched. 

From  our  open  dining  tent  I  could  see  on  one  side  the 
winding  Caledon,  rushing  along  in  torrents,  on  the  other  the 
grassy  plain  with  the  camp  and  its  surroundings,  whilst  in 
front,  below  us.  lay  tlie  pretty  village  of  Maseru  with  its 
houses  and  stores,  its  trees  and  its  gardens,  and  the  residency 
wliicli  a  sliort  time  before  had  witnessed  a  most  plucky  and 
successful  defence  against  the  attacking  hordes  of  Masupha's 
rebels.  Asa  background  to  this  lovely  scene,  three  hills  nick- 
named by  our  troops,  "the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil'' 
completed  the  picture. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  large  meeting  of  the  loyal 
Basutos,  and  we  heard  from  their  own  lips  the  story  of  their 
suff<*rings.  Among  tlie  speakers  was  Sofonia  Moshesh,  whose 
magnificently  built  stone  house  I  afterward  saw  in  the  dis- 
tance when  going  to  Tluibu  Bosigo,  Makolokolo,  a  cle\  er, 
far-seeing  man,  whose  opinion  was  much  thought  of  by  the 
Basutos,  Inodi,  Jacob  ^latseke,  N'tsane  Moshesh,  whose  house 
surrounded  by  a  forest  of  •■^,000  gum  trees  is  a  sight  ever  to  be 
remembered.  The  enthralled  attention  and  eager  anxiety  of 
the  assembly  struck  me  very  nmch,  and  it  was  impossible  not 
to  feel  for  men  like  Sofonia  Moshesh  and  N'tsane  Moshesh 
w^lio  had  lost  everything  by  thcur  loyalty  to  the  government. 
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bixt  who  still  trusted,  still  ** hoped  on"  that  justice  would  be 
^one  them. 

The  petition  which  was  to  be  presented  to  parliament  set- 

^i^ixg  forth  their  grievances,  and  praying  the  house  to  allow 

tViree  chiefs  the\'  had  chosen  to  appear  as  their  spokesmen  at 

*lxe  bar  of  the  house,  was  signed  by  all  present,  and  the  pitso 

•^^oke  up  with  loud  cheers  for  tlie  Queen. 

After  the  pitso  was  over  I  walked  up  with  Colonel  Scherm- 

'^^"iicker  to  the  residency,  saw  how  the  place  had  been  stormed 

^^^d  riddled  bv  bullets  on  the  dav  of  the  memorable  attack  on 

-^  ^vember  2Jth,  1880,  and  then  went  to  see  the  accommoda- 

^*^Dn  provided  for  the  *'loyals,"  of  which  we  had  heard  so 

'^^  uch.     Tents  all  tattered  and  torn,  affording  no  shelter  from 

^i  ther  the  wind  or  weather,  we  found  were  the  only  housing 

F^i^ovided  for  these  loyal  natives,  who  by  obeying  the  orders  of 

1 1  i  e  government  had  been  rendered  destitute,  robbed  of  their 

^^xttle.  driven  from  their  gardens  and  their  fields,  from  house 

i^  t  id  home  !    We  came  away  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 

^«  >nception  forme<l  by  our  loyal  friends  of  England's  justice 

^iid  power  must  be  very  mythical  indeed.*    Richard  Brinsley 

Si  leridan's  graphic  and  powerful  description  of  the  condition 

iri.to  which  the  province  of  Oude  was  brought  by  tlie  emissa- 

^*i«s  of  Warren  Hastings  is  exceedingly  applicable  to  the  con- 

d.ition  in  which  we  found  these  deluded  people.     Well  could 

^^"ley  also  say  ''this  damp  of  death  is  tlie  mere  effusion  of 

Bintish  amity  !  We  sink  under  the  pressure  of  their  support  I 

.    .     They  have  embraced  us  with  their  protecting  arms, 

^i:id  lo,  these  are  the  fruits  of  their  alliance! " 

Next  day  we  rode  through  Ladybrand  to  Ficksburg,  a  dis- 

^^nce  of  sixty  miles,  accompanied  by  Makolokolo  and  some 

^^=^11  mounted  men.     Arriving  late,  after  a  hard  day's  ride 

^l^rough  a  country  not  at  all  interesting,  we  rest(?d  the  night, 

'^^vinjr  previously  arranged  to  meet  the  chief,  Jonathan  (the 

'^te  chief  Molappo's  son),  and  his  people  at  Leribe  on  the  fol- 

*^>'wing  day.     Starting  early  next  morning,  we  were  met  on 

^•^18  side  of  the  Caledon  drift  by  200  of  Jonathan's  men  on 

horseback  sent  to  escort  us  to  Thlotsi  Heights,  the  seat  of  the 

^agpstracy,  and  the  place  where  hundreds  of  his  men  (loyals), 

*iHven  from  their  homes  by  the  rebel  Basutos  (like  those  whom 

^  For  petition  m9  appendix. 
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we  saw  at  Maseru),  were  sqiiatlitig  togeilier  depending  on  tlw 
government  for  food  and  protection.*  Crossing  the  Calfldon. 
the  chief  Jonathan  met  us,  and  Colonel  Schermbrucker  intro- 
duced rae  to  him. 

This  cliief  is  a  nohle  fipecimen  of  the  Mosuto,  not  very  tall, 
but  well  made,  though  slightly  stout,  and  with  an  inteUigeat 
and  frank  expression  of  countenance.  He  was  attired  in  the 
undress  uniform  of  a  Briti^)]  officer  and  magnificently  mounted. 


HE 


,t«« 


MOLAPPO's    HOU! 


He  conducted  ua  to  his  house  at  Thlotsi  Heights,  where  we  hadi 
coffee  and  rested  about  an  hour,  when  we  started  for  Lerilie.  ]_ 
I  shall  never  forget  my  ride.  The  wliole  of  the  Basutos  wliol 
were  at  Thlotsi  Heights  joined  us.  every  one  mounted.  F 
Jonathan  i>rovided  horses  for  Colonel  Schernihrncker  and  my-1 
self,  and  we  rode  in  front,  Colonel  Scliernibrucker  on  one  side,  J 
I  on  the  other,  the  chief  in  the  middle,  with  a  cavalcade  of  atl 
least  500  mounted  men  hehind.    The  morning  waa  bright  and! 

■  Ai  Ihli  tloia  HMFevu  dkUr  IwneA  tacnud  ■!  UtteUug  S.IiM  Fuil  railou*. 
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cheery,  the  air  seemed  charged  with  electric  freshness,  the 
grassy  turf  was  like  a  spring-board,  so  never  drawing  rein,  we 
raced  along  to  Leribe,  doing  the  nine  miles  in  forty  minutes. 

On  arrival  I  was  astonished  at  wliat  I  saw  ;  we  off -saddled 
in  front  of  two  large  stone  liouses,*  built  about  ten  years  ago 
by  Molappo,  one  for  his  white  visitors,  the  other  for  his  own 
use.  The  accompanying  view  I  took  at  the  time.  The  in- 
terior was  beautifully  f urnislied,  and  even  pictures  graced  the 
walls,  and  this  riglit  in  the  heart  of  Basutoland,  where  civili- 
zation was  supposed  to  have  scarcely  penetrated. 

We  rested  a  short  time,  were  then  invited  to  partake  of 
wliat  was  really  a  fine  dinner,  after  which  we  spoke  to  the 
large  gathering  of  Basutos  who  had  assembled  to  meet  us,  and 
listened  to  their  mournful  story,  when  after  signing  the  peti- 
tion t  for  me  to  present  to  parliament,  the  meeting  broke  up 
by  singing  the  national  anthem. 

Mr.  Maitin,  the  son  of  a  nmch  esteemed  French  missionary 
wlio  interpreted  for  me,  took  at  the  time  full  notes  of  what  the 
different  speakers  said.  All  their  observations  were  to  the 
point,  and  the  quaint  manner  in  which  they  were  put  well 
illustrated  the  shrewdness  of  the  Basuto  character,  evidentlv 
wishing  to  imply  only,  amidst  the  tale  of  all  their  cruel  suffer- 
ings, the  one  fact  ever  brought  to  the  fore,  ''civis  Anglicanus 
sum."  These  notes  he  afterward  sent  to  the  Cape  Times^  from 
which  paper  I  make  a  few  extracts. 

After  giving  some  introductory  remarks  which  I  made  to 
the  large  assf^mbly,  Mr.  Maitin  proceeds  to  report  more  in 
extenso  what  fell  from  the  different  natives  of  standing  present. 

Piet  Mokolokolo  (to  whom  I  have  already  referred  as  a  man 
mu<*h  trusted  by  the  loyals).  Sofonia,  Kampa,  Jacob  Moseki,  and 
other  prominent  men  told  their  tale  of  suffering  and  neglect. 
Ko.idi's  and  N'tsane  Moshesh's  speeches,  however,  I  give  in 
full,  as  they  contain  the  gist  of  what  the  other  speakers  said. 

Koadi  said  :  *'  I  am  very  glad  to  see  Dr.  Matthews  amongst 
us,  and  I  was  glad  when  he  came  to  Maseru.  I  am  very 
thirsty  and  I  believe  he  can  help  in  qnenching  my  thirst.  In 
short,  I  will  state  I  agree  entirely  with  what  has  been  said  by 

*  Rlnoe  bnmt  bv  the  rebel*. 

f  The  petUiou,  which  win*  nifmecl  by  Jonathan  Molappo  Mokhethi  HiMihoKh,  IladiTane  Moahenhoo 
and  896  oUMn,  I  bronsht  away  with  mc  and  iufwrnted  tt  the  Caiio  leginlative  aaaembly  on  Maivh 
31it.  ISO.    In  the  apiiendlx  will  be  found  a  copy  of  thr  i>ctition  itm-Lf. 
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Sofonia,  and  with  the  petition  wliich  has  just  been  read  to  us. 
We  approve  of  what  it  contains.  I  ask  you  loyals  if  we  speak 
truth  in  that  petition?  Your  answer  is  *Yes.'  1  will  be 
short,  as  time  is  pressing.  We  are  now  in  great  misery.  We 
are  men  who  cried  out  to  those  in  power  to  do  something  for 
us.  Now  I  ask  what  are  they  going  to  do  ?  I  fully  agree  with 
Sofonia;  he  is  right  in  saying  the  loyals  are  all  crying,  suf- 
fering, and  in  misery  for  their  loyalty.  He  is  right  in  saying 
before  the  rebellion  we  were  rich,  free,  and  independent,  but 
now  are  poor  and  suffering. 

**  Yesterday  some  of  my  men  came  to  me  and  complained 
of  tlie  bad  tents,  which  do  not  afford  shelter  from  the  rain  and 
cold,  and  reproached  me  with  having  persuaded  them  to  follow 
the  government.  I  do  not  say  for  a  moment  ^ye  have  been 
wrong  to  remain  faithful  to  the  government.  We  all  know 
that  we  received  the  Queen's  government  from  tlie  hands  of 
Moshesli,  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  will  be  faithful  to 
the  government  till  tlie  government  casts  me  off.  I  have  still, 
even  now,  great  faith  and  hop<^,  as  I  see  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment amongst  us.  which  ])roves  to  me  that  the  colony  will  see 
us  righted.  As  Sofonia  says,  w^e  were  killed  Ix^cause  we  were 
faithful.  Must  we  die  again  ?  I  ho})e  if  the  first  doctor  fails 
tlie  second  will  cure  us.  1  think  our  petition  eontnins  all  we 
wanted  to  snv." 

Question  from  Dr.  Matthews  :  *' What  has  Koadi  lost  r  "*  ••  I 
have  only  lost  five  head  of  cattle,  taken  from  the  Fn^K^  State, 
hut  my  people  lost  cattle  ami  hoi'ses.  ^ly  ^Teat  loss  is  oue 
greater  than  any  anioinit  of  cattle.  aii<l  that  is  my  groun«l 
and  niv  riirhts.  Tlioso  wlio  i-t^helhMl  fon^'ht  because  thev 
waiitocl  the  i'i;L;'ht  of  th<'  ground,  which  I  have  lost,  and  whicli 
is  my  L;reat  loss.  As  a  ^'randson  of  ]\Ioshesh  1  had  rights  and 
lands,  with  which  1  could  do  as  I  liked.  When  we  were  told 
al)out  disannanient.  hc^foi-e  th(^  rehollion,  and  were  ordered 
to  give  up  our  gnns,  I  canie  tliree  times  to  Coloind  GrifHth. 
and  told  him  1  did  not  wish  to  s(>parat(^  myself  from  my  gun. 
an<l  he  answered  nu^  hy  taking  the?  J^eace  Preservation  act. 
and  saying,  this  is  the  law.  I  did  not  like*  to  give  up  my  irnn. 
hut  I  obeyed  the  law.  ^Iv.  Sprigi;  then  came  to  Basutoland. 
and  wh(Mi  Colonel  (IriiHth  informed  us  he  was  here  I  went 
to   see  him.  and  Colonel  Grilhlh   introduced   me  to  the  then 
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colonial  secretary  ;  he  asked  me  to  state  what  I  had  lost,  and 
he  said  that  my  j)roperty  should  be  restored,  and  that  the 
governor  would  protect  my  life  and  i»roperty.     I  will  not  re- 
late how  we  were  nearlv  destroyed,  as  Colonel  Schermbrucker, 
who  was  our  commandant,  can  witness  on  Oct.  20thj  1S80  ; 
he  has  remained  faitliful  to  us  during  all  our  troubles.     We 
hear  it  is  i>eace,  but  we  do  not  see  it.    I  am  glad  Dr.  Matthews 
i«)ok  the  trouble  to  come  to  us.     I  want  to  show  him  our  food 
(an  old  biscuit  was  here  produced)  ;  this  is  the  food  the  govern- 
ment gives  us,  thegoveriinienl  which  promised  us  protection; 
we  are  oft<'n  sick  after  eating  this  provision.  Tlie  government 
was  not  able  to  protect  us  last  year,  so  during  the  war  we 
Were   well  fed,  but  now  this  is  the  description   of   food  we 
receive.     I  should  like  Dr.  Matthews  to  take  a  walk  and  see 
our  houses,  huts  an<l  tents,  and  tlie  manner  in  whicli  we  are 
now  living,  and,  if  he  could  go  and  see  our  old  homes,  villages, 
etc.,  and  compare  them.     When  you  do  compare  them  you 
^vill  know  who  are  the  peoph?  who  have  suffered  mucli,  an<l 
what  tliey  have  suffered.     During  the  war  the  rebels  did  not 
ssuflfer,  because  they  had  all  our  i)roperty  an<l  everything  they 
xvanted  ;  they  an*  still  now  the  masters  of  the  country,  and  of 
our  property.     We  have  been  in  this  state  of  destitution  for 
two  years,     ilany  of  the  present  people  are  chiefs,  but  they 
ssltc  so  badly  dressed  that  you  could  take  them  for  common 
;i)e<)ple,  and  this  is  one  of  the  results  of  their  loyalty.     It  is  a 
^reat  pity  that  Dr.   Matth<»ws  has  not  nion*  time  to  spare, 
therwise  ovcM-y  one  could  speak  to  him.     I  blame  ilr.  Sprigg 
or  our  condition,  because  he  ma<le  us  promises,  but  it  was 
ot  his  fault  if  thev  W(»r(»  not  carrii^d  out,  because  he  luul  to 
^o  out  of  office  :  it  was  for  his  successors  to  fulfill  those  prom- 
ises.    I  again  thank  Dr.  Matth(»ws  for  all  his  attention." 

X'tsane  iloshesh  followed  in  the  same  strain:  '*!  greet 
3)r.  Matthews  and  all  the  lovals.  I  cannot  sav  how  thankful 
1  am  that  he  has  taktMi  the  troubh?  to  come  and  sr(»  those  men 
who  r<»mained  faithful  to  the  Qu<M'n.  Moshesh  hand<'<l  ov«t  to 
the  Queen  liis  country  and  people,  an<l  here  are  the  few  pet>ple 
who  remained  faithful.  I  thank  Dr.  Matthews  f»)r  coining 
here  to  see  our  miseri<*s  and  to  aset»rtain  the  true  state  of 
affairs.  T  endorse  (»verv  wonl  stated  bv  Sofonia  an<l  Koadi. 
I  have  nothing  to  add.     The  ])etition  contains  tin*  substance 
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of  our  feelings,  and  every  word  of  it  is  true,  and  I  have  only 
to  thank  Dr.  Matthews  for  his  trouble.     I  do  not  want  him  to 
think  that  because  we  are  black  we  have  no  feelings.    It  is 
perfectly  true  what  Koadi  said — that  we  deceive  our  people, 
for  they  ask  us  now:  *  Where  is  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment ?'  Another  thing  is,  we  speak  only  for  Maseru,  no  loyal 
has  been  able  to  return  to  his  home.      Sofonia,  Lefoyane, 
Koadi  and  myself  were  the  first  wlio  said  we  would  go  back 
to  our  homes — we  were  anxious  to  do  so,  because  we  valued 
them.     I  went  to  my  village  according  to  Mr.  Orpen's*  order, 
and  found  all  my  land  divided  between  Theko   Letsie  and 
Mama  Letsie  ;  and  who  divided  thus  my  property  ?  who,  but 
the  man  who  calls  himself  the  head  of  the  loyals,  Letsea,  my 
brother  !    As  it  is  stated  in  the  petition  my  ground,  etc.,  can- 
not be  valued  in  money,  and  I  will  never  accept  money  as 
compensation.     Cattle,  horses,  etc.,  are  nothing,  but  to  lose 
my  rights  as  a  chief  grieves  me.     In  cattle  I  lost  370  head- 
government  gave  me  tliree !    Every  one  know^s  how  my  village 
was  planted  with  blue  gum  trees;  there  were  1,863  trees  be- 
side houses  and  other  property,  and  now  I  live  in  a  tent.    I  can- 
not state  all  that  I  would  like  to  say  as  time  is  so  pressing." 

After  finishing  this  speech,  all  the  Basutos,  as  I  mentioned 
before,  signed  the  j)etition.  and  I  closed  this  most  interesting 
interview  by  a  few  words  of  encouragement,  to  which  Koadi^ 
in  the  name  of    all   present,   replicMl :    ''I   return    tlianks  to 
Di'.  Matthews  for  tlie  loyals,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  there  i^ 
hope  of  justice  for  them  in  the  breast  of  Englishmen.     W^ 
linve  heard  of  Moses,  but  we  have  no  Moses,  but  perhaps  yoi^ 
will  be  our  Moses,  and  deliver  us  out  of  Egypt." 

The  pitso  bt'ing  ended  I  rode  back  to  Thlotse  Heights,  ani 
bidding  '*  good-bye''  to  Colonel  Schermbrucker.  who  w^ent  to 
Lady  brand.  I  spent  the  night  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Taylor,  the 
government  surgeon.  In  the  morning  the  chief  Jonathan 
came  to  see  me.  We  had  a  long  talk  on  Basutoland  affairs, 
and  on  leaving  he  presented  me  with  a  valuable  pony  as  a 
nieni(Mit(^  of  my  visit.  I  left  for  Ficksburg  next  day  and 
pushed  through  to  Masern,  where  I  arrived  late  at  night. 

Before  taking  my  trij)  to  Leribe  to  interview  Jonathan  and 
liis  people  I  wrote  a  letter  "greeting"  to  Masupha,  asking 

'  The  iiolitical  rt-Hiileilt  at  tUat  porioil. 
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him  to  grant  me  an  audience,  and  also  leave  to  visit  "Thaba 
Bosigo"  (the  mountain  of  night),  where  he  was  living.  On 
my  return  I  found  a  message  waiting  me  from  Masupha,  giv- 
ing me  the  requested  permission,  and  saying  that  he  would 
be  glad  to  see  me.  So  early  on  the  following  morning  (March 
7th)  I  left  Maseru  with  a  native  escort  under  Koadi,  a  grand- 
son of  Moshesh,  passing  the  Berea  on  my  left,  which  was  the 
scene  of  the  terrible  disaster  which  befell  Gen.  Sir  George 
Cathcart,  then  governor  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  high  com- 
missioner, in  1852,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  outline  : 

The  general,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Owen, 
then  in  the  sovereignty  (now  the  Free  State),  had  advanced  in 
November  of  that  year  with  some  2,000  troops  as  far  as  the 
Berea  to  demand  of  Moshesh  10,000  head  of  cattle  and  1,000 
horses  for  not  complying  with  an  award  of  Major  Warden's 
forbidding  him  to  cross  over  the  border  line  between  Basuto- 
land  and  the  sovereignty  under  penalty  of  giving  offense  to 
the  Queen  and  incurring  a  severe  penalty. 

With  the  troops  he  had  with  him  (Colonel  Hare  of  the 
^3d  regiment)  taking  the  advance  command,  Sir  George 
ascended  the  Berea  mountain,  the  top  of  which  forms  a  large 
plateau,  in  three  places,  to  attack  that  wonderfully  astute 
barbarian  and  punish  him  for  breaking  his  agreement.  There 
^as  a  heavv  mist  on  the  mountain  at  the  time,  and  our  men 
niistaking  the  Basutos  for  so  many  cattle,  on  discovering  their 
Wor  fled  panic-stricken.  Some  in  retreating  jumped  over 
precipices  in  the  mountains  and  were  killed,  while  the  others 
^ho  escaped  continued  their  flight  far  into  the  night  to  Plat- 
b^igin  the  sovereignty.  More  than  one  hundred  officers  and 
^neii  lost  their  lives  on  this  occasion,  an<l  it  is  said  that  the 
general  never  returned  to  bury  their  bodies,  tliis  melancholy 
office  being  performed  by  the  missionaries  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Moshesh,  next  day,  diplomatic  enough,  was  profuse  in 
his  excuses  for  the  attack,  and  sent  cattle  as  a  token  of  his  sub- 
Jnission,  which  General  Cathcart  was  only  too  glad  to  accept. 

Going  a  little  furtlier  I  passed  Boquatie,  a  curious,  village 
of  people  who  came  from  the  Vaal  River  in  1833,  and  at  noon 
I  arrived  at  the  French  Protestant  mission  station  of  tlie  Rev. 
M.  Jousse,  situated  in  a  lovely  nook  at  the  foot  of  Thaba 
Boeigo.     Riding  here  from  Maseru  I  was  able  to  gain  some 
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insight  into  the  richness  and  fertility  of  the  country.  For  miles 
and  miles,  across  a  splendid  valley,  nothing  could  be  seen  but 
waving  corn  ;  its  luxuriant  growth,  however,  did  not  surprise 
nio  when  on  crossing  the  deep  water  gullies  I  could  see  no  end 
to  the  depth  of  a  continuous  alluvial  dt'posit.  M.  Jousse's sta- 
tion was  a  sad  sight  to  contemplate.  Here  was  a  church 
seated  for  800,  a  boarding  school  with  accommodation  for 
fifty  native  girls,  a  day  school,  a  mission  house  with  every 
token  of  French  eh^gance  and  polish,  gardens  with  rare  fruit 
treses  and  a  yard  around,  kept  scrupulously  clean,  wliile  mel- 
ancholy indiM'd  was  it  to  find  all  this  virtually  useless;  the 
war  had  put  a  stop  to  the  civilizing  influence  of  the  good 
missionary  !  The  school  was  empty,  the  church  deserted,  he 
alone  remaining  at  his  post  w^aiting  until  *'  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars  ■'  had  passed  away. 

M.  Jousse  accompanied  me  to  Masupha's  and  kindly  inter- 
pret(Hl  for  me.  We  found  preparations  had  been  made  for  our 
visit. 

Under  the  shade  of  a  spreading  tree  near  his  house  skins 
had  betMi  laid  and  chairs  arranged.  Masuplia  showing  unusual 
civility  by  rcci*iving  us  at  once.     I  had  heard  many  reports 
of  ]\Iasui)ha\s  drinking  habits,  but  he  was  quite  sober.    Of 
middle  height,  well  dresscnl  in  European  costume,  a  little  be- 
yond middle  age,  with  a  sliglit  nervous  twitching  of  the  face. 
I  now  saw  before  me  ilie  man,  black  tliough  he  was,  who  had 
(lelied  and  was  still    defying  tlie   Cai>e  government  I     IX-op- 
elev(M*  and  craftv,  this  was  the  man  wlio  luitl  out-manceuvred 
ministers  and  statesmen  I     L(*poequo,   with  several  other  o€ 
Masupha's  sons  and  eouneillors,  were  present.    Masupha  freoiy 
went  over  tli(.'  course  late  events  had  taken  and  closed  our  iiv 
terview  bv  savinj^:  ''As  far  as  liie  lovals  are  concerned  I  wi  J^ 
uover   liave   tliem  back,   befoi'e   t]u>  wju*   tliey    were   ahvay 
(puxrreliug.  now  it  will  be  worse;  as  to  the  magistrates,  the^ 
ran  away  of  tlieir  own  accord  when  the  war  began,  it  is  no^'^ 
a,  (pu^stiou  wiiether  tliey  slunild  be  allowed  to  return,"  an<l 
couiinuiug,  he  said,  "you  talk  about  liut  lax,  refer  this  to  C^ 
pitx)  of  tlu^  nation,  and  as  to  guns,  Sprigi;*  has  got  five,  he  i^ 
kicked  out,*  so  inusl  the  gun-tax  1)0,  too.'' 

I  came  away  f(M'liug  iIkji  it  would  n^^uire  millions  of  mone}'' 

*  A  few  iiunith^  previously  the  Spri^/^  ministry  li.ul  boen  dofoatod,  pesfdou  of  1881. 
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and  thousands  of  men  to  alter  this  wily  chiefs  determination 
to  remain  entirely  independent.     The  Cape  government  had 
also  become  aware  of  the  exigency  of  tlie  case,  and  this  led 
them  to  inquire  whether  her  Majesty's  government  would 
permit  them  to  ohtain  the  services   of    Maj.  Gen.  Charles 
George  Gordon,  C  B.,  R.  E..  *'for  the  purpose  of  consultation 
as  to  tlie  best  measures  to  be  adopted  with  reference  to  Basuto- 
land,*'  and  ''to  assist  in  terminating  the  war  and  administer- 
ing Basutoland."    Chinese  Gordon  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  Cape  government,  but  foun<l  on  his  arrival  in  the  colony 
that  the  only  post  offered  him  was  that  of  commandant  gen- 
eral of  the  colonial  forces,  a  post  he  liad  refused  two  years 
before.     Ahhough  General  Gonlon  came  to  the  Cape  with  the 
«ole  object  of  quelling  the  rebellion  in  Basutolan<l,  yet  he  ac- 
cepted this  appointment,  looking  U])on  it  merely  as  a  tempo- 
'^Tv  one  until  another  position  could  he  found  for  ^Ir.  Orpeii, 
'^"ho  was  tlien  British  residcMit  in  Basutoland.     Gordon,  on 
^ay  '^Ist,  addressed  a  minute  to  ministers  on  the  Basuto- 
^nd  question.     In  this  it  could  be  seen  he  had  intuitively 
S>asped  tlie  position,  and  did  not  believe  in  setting  up  brother 
**^inst  brother,  or  in  other  words  hounding  on  the  Basutos  to 
-'^srrov  one  another.     His  various  memoranda  on  this  and 
*t  her  subjects  were  passt»d  over  in  silence  by  the  Cape  govern- 
^^ent,  although,  believing  in  the  opinion  he  had  formed,  he 
^Qd  offered  to  go  and  live  as  resident  with  Masupha  for  two 
"^ars  in  order  to  settle  matters. 

Alx>ut  this  time  ilr.  Snuor.  secretarv  for  native  affairs, 
>.et  General  Gordon  at  King  William's  Town  and  begged  him 
^  go  with  liim  to  Basutoland.  Gordon  reluctantly  consented, 
^  he  had  formed  an  opinion  diamt^trically  opposed  to  Orpen's 
Hoy.  and  thouglit  his  presence  would  be  of  no  service ; 
oreover,  after  his  interview  with  Letsea  (a  chief  ^supposed  to 
acting  in  concert  with  the  government),  he  had  become 
^ on*  convinced  than  ever  that  tiie  government  wen*  taking 
^«ps  in  ilie  wrong  direction. 

Mr.  Sauer  then  persuaded   him   to   visit   ^Lisupha,  as  a 

lirivate  individual,"  to  see  what  could  be  done,  but,  can  it 

^^  believed,  at  the  very  time  General  Gordon  was  undertaking 

^»is  journey  a  force  under  another  loyal  chief,  Lerothodi. 

ts«*a*s  son,  was  actually  sent  to  attack  Masupha. 
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By  sheer  force  of  character  and  moraJ  power,  which  we 
his  great  levers,  he  disarmed  Masupha's  suspicions  of  Ireachei 
as  far  as  he,  Gordon,  was  concerned,  and  was  allowed  by  th 
chieftain  to  leave  "the  false  position"  into  which  the  Ca] 
government,  or  rather  the  acts  of  one  of  its  ministers,  h( 
forced  him. 

Gordon  telegraphed  his  resignation  to  the  Cape  goven 
meut  as  soon  as  lie  arrived  at  Aliwal  North,  which  was  a 
■cepted,  and  he  soon  after  left  the  colony.    The  unnecessari 
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insiiltiug  and  narrow-minded  conclusion  to  tlie  telegram  net  i 
to  the  general  by  the  Cape  premier.  Mr.  (now  Sir  Thoma^— - 
Scanlen,  is  now,  since  that  hero's  lamented  death,  a  subject  •  • 
such  world-wide  ridicule  that  I  may  be  excused  quoting  i 
once  more:  "  I  regret  lo  record  my  conviction  that  your  ci>i  ■ 
tinuance  in  the  position  you  occupy  would  not  be  conducivi^ 
to  public  interest."  It  will  ever  be  a  source  of  gratificatiau  t" 
uie  that  I  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  this  noble  man. 

To  return  to  my  narrative.      M.  Jousse  accompanied  n'*  f 
several   miles  on   my  road   to   Roma,   the  principal   Roma"   r 
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Catholic  mission  station  in  Basutoland,  which  is  built  on  land 
given  to  the  Roman  Catholic  community  by  Moshesh  in  Octo- 
ber, 18G2.  Our  road  ran  around  the  foot  of  Thaba  Bosigo  by 
the  pass  where  Wepener  was  shot  in  the  Boer  war  with  the 
Basutos,  and  past  Job's  village,  which  fringed,  so  to  speak, 
the  mountain  with  cultivated  trees  and  with  houses  built  in 
European  style.  Passing  St.  Michael's,  another  R.  C.  mission 
station,  I  descended  into  the  valley  and  wound  my  way  round 
to  Roma.  This  station  is  most  picturesquely  situated.  At  its 
back  a  range  of  hills  protects  it  from  the  south  wind,  while 
just  in  front  a  pretty  mountain  stream  runs  along,  lazily  turn- 
ing a  mill  wheel  as  it  courses  by.  The  fathers  (oblates  of 
Mary)  received  me  most  hospitably.  They  showed  me  over 
the  station,  consisting  of  a  fine  mission  house,  two  long 
double-storied  buildings,  one  used  as  a  dormitory  for  boys,  of 
whom  there  are  at  least  fifty  resident,  the  other  for  girls^ 
whose  number,  though  about  the  same,  varies. 

These  buildings,  together  with  the  necessary  workshops 
and  tools  for  teaching  the  boys  various  trades,  a  separate 
cottage  for  visitors,  and  a  large  church  capable  of  holding 
IpOOO  people,  shaded  by  a  perfect  forest  of  gum  trees,  afford  an 
example  of  what  energy  and  perseverance  can  accomplish. 
I  must  not  forget  to  mention  as  well  that  the  garden  in  front 
of  the  mission  house,  arranged  in  beautiful  terraces  planted 
with  orange  trees,  vines,  fruit  trees  and  flowers,  conveys  of 
ttsdf  at  once  the  presence  of  refinement  and  civilization.  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  time  for  evening  prayers,  and 
beard  the  magnificent  intoning  of  the  Basuto  boys,  their  voic(»s 
Beverally  blended  being  perfectly  wonderful. 

In  Basutoland  there  are  at  the  present  time  in  connection 
with  the  French  R.  C.  mission  seven  stations,  five  priests, 
three  brothers  and  eighteen  nuns,  belonging  to  the  community 
of  sisters  of  the  Saint  Faniille  of  Bordeaux,  the  first  members 
of  which  sisterhood  arrived  at  Roma  in  April.  1n80,  following 
Monseigneur  Allan!,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gerard  and  Brother  Ber- 
nard, who  came  up  to  Moshesh,  the  paramount  chief  of  the 
^Utos,  in  October,  18(52. 

At  Roma,  the  head  station,  named  by  Moshesh  Motsi  wa 
^'a  Jesu,  **  the  village  of  tlie  Mother  of  J(»sus,"  there  is  every 
Sunday  an  average  attendance  at  the  church  services  of  8()(» ; 
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and  I  am  authentically  told  that  the  number  of  natives  who 
every  Sunday  attend  the  different  churches  belonging  to  the 
mission  throughout  the  country  is  at  least  1.500.  This  is,  how- 
ever, nothing  when  compared  with  the  attendance  at  the 
various  grand  feasts  of  the  church,  where  at  Roma  alone  it  is 
no  unusual  circumstance  for  6,000  or  8,000  to  congregate.  New 
Year's  dav  mav  be  called  their  national  fete.  This  vear  Letsea. 
the  paramount  chief  of  Basutoland,  attended  the  ceremonies 
at  Roma  on  that  day,  accompanied  by  an  immense  retinue  of 
mounted  followers ;  the  throng  was  so  great  that  a  rustic  altar 
was  erected  amongst  the  trees,  ''and  a  grand  and  singular 
spectacle  it  was,''  the  Rev.  Father  Deltour tells  us,  '*  to  behold 
these  tliousands  of  sable  figures,  massed  togetlier  under  these 
trees  anxious  to  witness  the  great  act  of  Christian  worship. ** 
He  further  goes  on  to  describe  the  incidents  of  the  day: 
**  Never  in  my  life  did  I  witness  such  perfect  order  and 
instant  obedience  in  such  a  multitude.  It  was  simply  wonder 
f  ul."  The  paramount  chief  addressed  the  meeting  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  whicli  I  quote  from  a  letter  of  the  reverend  father: 

**  *  1  came  to  Roma,  as  the  Rev.  Father  had  invited  me,  and  ri^ht^Iad 
am  1  that  I  did  come  and  witness  the  work  that  is  carried  on  in  this  mis- 
sion. Here  the  Rev.  Fatiiers  and  the  Sisters  sow  the  seed  of  peace  and  (rf 
relijjrion.  This  is  a  villajre  of  peace  and  prayer.  In  their  prayers  they 
invoke  the  help  of  the  Holy  Vircrin,  as  the  Rev.  Father  has  explained  thi« 
niorninfif ;  and  in  my  opinion  tlioy  are  rijjrht.  It  is  prayer  that  sustains 
our  life.  Basutos,  be  united  to  your  chief,  be  one  nation  under  one  chief, 
or  voii  will  divide  voursolves  and  be  lost.  Look  at  the  stream  which 
di'sct'nd.s  from  the  mountain  ;  it  gathers  strength  because  itj*  watcrsare 
not  divide<l,  but  run  (•onii)act  toward  that  mighty  something  which  I 
know  not,  and  which  is  called  the  sea.  Do  likewise  and  you  shall  be 
strong.  JiCt  the  Fathers  and  the  Sisters  pray  for  our  Basutoland  ;  let 
them  pray  for  rain,  which  is  so  much  wanted.     Pula  !' 

"In  response  to  the  royal  speech  a  tremendous  *  Pula '  burst  fort»^ 
from  all,  and  was  echoed  far  and  wide  by  the  surrounding  mountains. 

"After  Letsea  had  spoken  and  the  meeting  was  over,  the  cliffs  aim*- 
rocks  of  the  mountain  side  almost  in  an  instant  were  covered  with  spe^^ 
ttitors  anxious  to  see  the  races,  in  which  a  hundred  horses  ran,  in  tb^ 
l)resence  of  an  excited  multitude.     As  evening  drew  nigh  and  the  sporr' 
were  drawing  to  a  conclusion,  the  mass  of  people  retired,  no  visitors  re^ 
maining  in  the  village." 

The  Basutos  are,  as  a  rule,  in  their  heathen  state,  unreHa-^ 
bh%  lustful,  intein])erate  and  overbearing:,  and  tlie  work  of  the^ 
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niissionarv  as  he  strives  to  render  tliem  faithful,  self-controlled 
and  modest  is  an  appalling  task,  but  one  undertaken  in  full 
faith  of  divine  guidance. 

The  French  Protestant  mission,  which  has  its  headquarters 
in  Paris,  first  began  its  operations  in  Basutoland  at  Morija  in 
1833.  It  possesses  at  the  present  time  fourteen  head  stations 
«ind  eighty-two  out-stations,  with  a  staff  of  twenty-one  Euro- 
pean missionaries  and  122  native  catechists  and  schoolmasters. 
3n  1884  the  number  of  church  members  was  4,988,  and  of  day 
scholars  in  the  schools  2,947. 

At  Morija,  the  head  mission  station,  there  is  a  training 
:institution  for  young  men  who  study  for  the  Cape  elementary 
teacher's  certificate,  a  Bible  school  for  the  education  of  cate- 
<jhists,  together  with  a  printing-press  for  the  issue  of  a  bi- 
:xnonthly  periodical  in  Sesuto  calh^l  '•  Leselinyana"  (or  Little 
Xight).  So  it  can  be  seen  that  Protestants  are  vying  with 
^Koman  Catholics  in  spreading  religious  training  and  instruc- 
tion among  this  people. 

During  the  late  war,  however,  there  was  a  distinct  differ- 
ence to  be  noted  between  the  influ(*nce  exerted  bv  the  R.  C. 
^nissionaries  and  the  Protestant.     The  Protestant,  as  a  rule, 
interfered  and  even  still  meddle  witli  politics ;  they  sliowed 
themselves  partisans  of  the  late  Sprigg  ministry,  and  the  con- 
sequence was   that  their  influence  declined,  their  congrega- 
tions fell  away,  and  their  schools  bt^came  deserted.     The  R.  C. 
priests  on  the  contrary,  ignoring  politics  entirely,  feeling  their 
^uty  to  be  more  spiritual  than  temporal,  were  rewarde<l  by 
liaving  their  schools  and  churches  as  well  attended  during  as 
l)efore  the  war.     As  an  instance  of  the  estimation  in  which 
they  were  held,  two  personal  friends  of  mine,  Fathers  Lib- 
Ihan  and  Cretinon,  in  December,  ISSO,  were  ordered  by  their 
'bishop  to  proceed  to  this  very  place,  Roma,  in  the  heart  of 
Sasutoland.     The   war   was  just   then  at  its   height,    when 
having  to  passTliaba  Bosigo,  when*  Masupha,  the  head  cent  re 
of  the  rebellion,  was  living,  they  were  hospitably  received  and 
entertained  until  the  following  morning.      Though   I   am   a 
I^rotestant  myself,  I  cannot  but  recognize  that  this  speaks 
'Volumes  in  favor  of  the  non-political  interference  of  my  R.  C. 
friends,  and  the  esteem  in  which  thev  were  held  bv  the  Basu- 
XoB.    Let  any  Protestant  missionary  have  attempted  this  at 
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the  time,  his  life  would  have  paid  the  penalty  of  his  temerity, 
and  a  just  punishment,  too,  I  should  have  considered  it;  the 
mixing  of  religion  and  politics  among  natives  like  Basutos, 
being,  in  my  opinion,  an  unpardonable  mistake.  This  differ- 
ence between  the  conduct  of  these  respective  ministers  with 
regard  to  public  matters  was  recognized  even  by  the  Boers  in 
their  war  of  1865-C8. 

Bidding  the  hospitable  monks  adieu,  I  left  Roma  next  morn- 
ing  in  a  pouring  rain,  with  the  guides  provided  me  by  the 
chief  Jonatlian,  having  made  all  the  arrangements  to  catch 
the  Capetovvn  steamer  at  East  London. 

Stopping  at  Khorokhoro  to  breakfast,  I  continued  my  jour- 
ney through  a  country  mountainous  in  the  extreme. 

Leaving  the  Morija  mission  station  (French  Protestant)  on 
my  left,  I  was  caught  in  a  fearful  thunder-storm,  the  rain 
coming  down  in  torrents,  but  I  luckily  found  shelter  in  a  hut 
in  a  small  native  village  which  lay  in  my  road. 

Entering,  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  Basuto  family, 
consisting  of  father,  mother  and  seven  little  girls  from  four  to 
twelve  years  of  age.     Here  I  had  the  opportunity  afforded  me 
of  noting  the  truth  of  that  which  had  often  been  told  me  con- 
cerning the  rapid  progress  in  learning,  the  precocity  in  fact, 
distinguishing  Basuto  children.     If  either  Mr.  Moody  or  Hr. 
Sankey  had   been  with  me,  their  hearts  would  have  leaped 
with  joy:  liero  in  the  heart  of  Basutoland  I  found  the  noise  of 
the  outside  storm  drowned  in  tlie  music  of  some  of  their  popular 
liymiis.     The  chief  favorites,  sung  over  and  over  again,  wer^ 
"  Ntoa  sa  Balumeh  ''  (Hold  the  Fort)  and  '*  Mali  a  Konyana  *" 
(The  Blood  of  tlie  Lamb).     Xo  sight  ever  impressed  me  mor^ 
with  the  important  position  music  and  hymns  hold  as  factor^^ 
in  tlie  progress  of  evangelization. 

Luther's  enemies  once  said  that  he  worked  more  harm  h^ 
his  songs  than  his  sermons,  and  I  felt  that  the  same  might  irC 
the  nineteenth  century  be  repeated  by  enemies  of  the  Chris-^ 
tian  faith  concerniiig  these  two  celebrated  American  revival-^ 
ists,  even  in  the  wilds  of  Africa. 

It  would  be  im])ossible  to  picture  or  portray  a  more  peculiar^ 
scene  I     Outside,  the  liowlin^j^  of  the  raging  storm,  tlie  peals  of 
rollinj^  thunder,  the  Hashes  of  vivid  lightning  and  the  plash 
of  the  torrents  of  rain;  inside,  the   Basuto  youngsters  stark 
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naked,  myself  and  guides  crouching  over  the  fire  drenched  to 
the  skin,  while  strains  familiar  in  years  gone  by  were  sung 
with  all  the  vigor  and  fervor  of  aboriginal  youth  I  As  soon 
as  the  storm  had  passed  over  I  rode  quickly  to  make  up  for 
lost  time,  and  crossing  the  dangerous  drift  of  the  Salt  River, 
rested  at  the  Boleka  ridge  thirteen  miles  from  Mafeting.  This 
was  as  far  as  our  forces  ever  advanced  during  the  war.  The 
road  goes  over  a  ridge  which  is  not  very  steep,  and  is  a  gap  in 
the  mountain  chain.  At  the  village  close  to  the  roadside  I  saw 
many  relics  of  the  late  war.  Fragments  of  shells  were  lying 
about  (tliis  being  the  pass  which  our  troops  tried  in  vain  to 
force),  and  I  saw  one  unexploded  sixty-eight-pound  shell  doing 
the  peaceful  duty  of  serving  as  a  seat  for  a  Kafir  who  in  happy 
igpiorance  was  sitting  on  it  drying  himself  at  a  wood  fire  ! 

After  a  short  rest  for  my  horses  and  guides,  I  went  over 
the  ridge  and  passed  by  the  deserted  intrenchments  where  our 
troops  had  encamped  in  virtual  idleness  for  months.  A  tedious 
ride  brought  me  to  Mafeting,  which  I  did  not  reach  until  far 
into  the  night ;  when  I  was  very  fortunate  in  dropping  upon 
an  old  friend,  the  late  Captain  Aschman,  who  gave  me  a 
"  shake  down,"  for  which,  as  there  was  no  inn  in  the  village, 
I  was  sincerelv  thankful. 

Next  morning  I  visited  the  broken-down  wattle  huts  and 
ragged  tents  where  the  loyals  were  herded  together.     I  found 
them  far  worse  off  than  their  confreres  at  Maseru,  and  grave 
were  their  complaints  against  the  government.     The  rations 
allowed  them  were  not  sufficient,  they  told  me,  to  allay  their 
hunger,  and  I  personally  saw  some  emaciated  looking  women 
collecting  and   eating    the    corn    falling    from    the    liorses' 
mangers.     These  unfortunate  creatures,  stung  by  our  ingrati- 
tude, irritated  by  our  injustice,  hoping  against  hope,  almost 
despairing  of  relief  and  yet  remaining  loyal,  were  enough  to 
excite  the  sympathy  of  any  true  man,  and  create  a  loatliing 
of  the  cowardly  pan derors  to  (expediency  who  were  then  con- 
ducting the  government  of  the  country. 

Having  thoroughly   investigated   the   condition   of  th<»se 

people,  I  next  visited  the  cemetery,  a  sliort  distance  from  the 

village,  which  is  full  of  interest.     Here  many  an  ohl  colonist 

**  sleeps  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking."    Among  the  many 

monuments  to  men  fallen  in  the  late  war  is  a  Hue  stone  jtedes* 
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tal  erected  in  memorv  of  the  disastrous  affair  at  Kalibani, 
which  will  ever  be  remembered  in  colonial  annals  as  the  place 
where,  on  Oct.  19th,  1880,  thirty-five  of  the  First  Cape  mounted 
yeomanry,  men  principally  from  Grahamstown  and  Albany, 
and  who  formed  the  advance  guard  of  General  Clark's  relief 
column,  wi-re  cut  to  pieces.  Every  one  of  these  unfortunate 
men,  except  one  who  was  shot  at  a  long  range,  were,  as  Surgeon 
Major  Smith,  now  practicing  in  the  Diamond  Fields,  who  ex- 
amined the  bodies,  told  me,  assegaied  and  hewed  to  pieces 
with  the  greatest  brutality  by  the  rebellious  Basutos  under  the 
chief  Mama. 

A  magnificent  view  of  the  surrounding  mountainous  coun- 
try is  obtained  from  this  graveyard.  The  Kalibani  mountain, 
tlie  Kolo,  the  Boleka  ridge,  Tweefontein,  Lerothodi's  village 
away  in  the  distance,  and  close  below  Mafeting  itself,  pass  as 
in  a  panorama  before  the  view. 

The  mushroom-like  prosperity  of  Mafeting,  brought  about 
by  the  share  it  received  of  the  lavish  expenditure  of  £6,000,000 
of  colonial  money  during  the  war,  had,  however,  at  the  time 
of  my  visit,  completely  weaned,  and  many  had  been  sorely  dis- 
appointed by  the  sudden  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Leaving  this  place  in  the  afternoon  I  reached  Wepener  the 
same  night,  and  after  receiving  the  kind  hospitality  of  Mr. 
Fras«T,  the  merchant  of  the  place,  started  again  at  day-break, 
and  arrived  at  Aliwal  North  after  a  long  day's  drive.    A  good 
view  of  the  town,  which  is  of  considerable  importance,  pos- 
sessing a  valuable  library,  a  nice  little  club,  large  church  aa<> 
well-filled   stores,  is   obtained    before   crossing  the   fine  iro'^^ 
bridge  lea<ling  over  the  Orange  River. 

Staying  the  night,  noon  m^xl  day  found  me  sitting  behin 
four  horses  on  the  road  to  Queenstown,  where,  after  passing 
through  Dordrecht,   I  arrived  at  six  o'clock,  just  in  time  t-* 
catch  the  night  train  for  East  London,  where  I  arrived  nex  ^ 
morning  (March  l.'Uh).     After  a  rest  I  went  round  the  town 
saw  the  sights,  being  particularly  interested  in  the  reclaiming 
of  land  which  was  going  on  under  government  direction  ati 
the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo  River,  and  which,  at  some  not  far^ 
distant  date,  will  be  of  great  value.     The  next  day  I  was  in- 
vited to  a  large  picnic  given  by  one  of  the  boating  companies, 
at  a  delightful  spot  in  a  wooded  glen  about  four  miles  from 
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East  London,  on  the  banks  of  the  Buffalo  River.  Glorious 
weather,  good  (*ompany,  beautiful  scenery,  charming  music, 
a  fine  lunch,  sparkling  champagne ;  everything  harmonized  to 
make  a  pleasant  day.  Colonel  Scliermbrucker  and  myself  were 
called  upon  to  speak,  and  we  complied  in  a  few  words.  Return- 
ing in  the  afternoon  to  East  London  I  spent  the  night  revel- 
ing in  the  mazy  waltz  at  a  ball  given  in  the  Mutual  Hall, 
and  sailed  next  morning  in  the  Melrose  for  Port  Elizabeth, 
where  I  transhipped  to  the  Orantully  Castle  for  Cape- 
town.* 

The  opening  of  the  Cape  parliament  following  in  a  day  or 
two,  I  found  among  the  passengers  ten  fellow  members  of  the 
house  of  assembly  hailing  from  different  parts  of  the  colony, 
and  proceeding  to  the  performance  of  their  legislative  duties. 

Among  others  on  board  I  met  Sir  D.  Wedderburn,  since 
decease<l,  whose,  acquaintance  I  had  formed  in  Kimberley, 
where  I  Jiad  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  him  some  few  weeks 
before  on  his  way  round  through  Natal  and  the  Free  State. 

Many  a  pleasant  hour  I  spent  talking  over  with  him  the 

various  political  topics  of  the  day.     His  opinion  of  South 

African  men  and  things  had  not  been  changed  at  all  since  I 

last  saw  him,  and  he  told  me  *'  he  had  seen  nothing  in  Africa 

which  caused  him  in  the  least  to  alter  the  opinions  he  had 

formed  before  he  came  out."    I  recollect  his  opinions  on  the 

then  two  all  absorbing  topics  of  the  day,  the  Transvaal  and 

the   Zulu  questions.     These  were  very  clear ;  lie  often  said 

*'  we  ought  never  to  have  fought  for  what  w(»  ouglit  n(»ver  to 

have  taken,"  adding  in   reference  to  the  Zulu  question,  on 

Which  he  had  formed  a  decided  opinion,  ''tlu^re  was  little 

pleasure  in  punishing  men  wlio  bravely  defended  their  native 

•  Since  the  time  I  wuln  nAMutuland  Coloucl  Clark,  who.duriug  tbo  Traunvaal  w.-ir.  atti-r  Caiitain 
^«ll*a  death,  surrendered  tbo  court-buusc  ftt  Potcbufotroiu.  wbfu  it  wrh  M.'t  fln-  Ui  by  tbc  I)->crN.  hm* 
^>^wm  Appointed  affent  In  TluHiitoUnd.  TbiH  iiii]M'rial  ap]>ointm<'nt  wai*  iiia<lo  «>arly  in  IHsi  whfii  tbe 
colonial  gorenueiitwaM  rvlievrd  of  itn  n'oiMMi^ibitity  in  that  (■•luiitry  by  tb«'  b>uiH'K-'><*riiii*i'Ht- 

Haee  Colonel  Clark  ban  b«*'ii  in  BuHiitolaiid  tin*  uiiinnnt  i>aid  in  tixt-N  ba-*  urt'atly  iiion'a'>4*il.  fi*r 
atflrHt  tbe  Tvcfiptii  wen'  at  tlu'  rat**  i>f  £4.')ii  a  yrar  tiiily,  thry  itow,  MaHupbu  having  ai;n-4'd 
topay  liut  tax.  l•x('«M^d  £.\0O()iM*rBUiiiiiii.     Hut  fViiiii  tbe  Wf>t  aiiilii>rity  I   t«-iirii  tliat  CoIkiimI 

L'a  power,  altboii^b  be  irt|ienHiiially  Iiko<l  by  tbe  BaitiitOH,  iK  iiirn-b  i iiial.  aud  they  wmiM 

BOW  be  too  wide-awake  ti>  pa}  tavca,  if  they  wrre  ni>t  afraid  i>f  the  ronAM-atlMii.  nr  in  othi-r 
^orda  of  the  robbery,  of  their  eattle  by  their  rbiefi.  aiiil  if  they  dhl  nut  fear  the  |M'n<i>nal  ventreanre 
^hlch  wooM  leeulton  their  renlMtin^' :  they  pri'fer.  tb- n>tiin',  to  buy  tbo  avniblatiiv  of  llritli>b  an 
Ihnrltyat  the  imte  of  £1  a  year  por  but  ratlicr  than  bivo  tbeir  oattlo  stolen  without  any  ivdrvM 
Whatever. 
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country."    Sir  Bartle  Frere's  "  forward  "  policy  fouad  no  sup- 
porter in  him. 

There  was  something  irresistibly  charming  in  meeting  and. 
discussing  passing  events  with  such  a  man.  He  impressed  all 
who  met  him  witli  the  sincerity  of  his  convictions  and  th& 
honesty  of  his  purpose. 

Our  journey,  however,  quickly  drew  to  an  end.   The  work  oC 
the  session,  we  found  on  our  arrival,  had  already  commenced — 

The  main  business  transacted  during  this  session  was  tli( 
passing  through  the  house  of  assembly  of  an  act,  throwinj 
further  restrictions  on  the  trade  in  diamonds,  which  I  hav( 
already  fully  dealt  with,  the   presenting  of   the   petition  oi 
Jonathan  Molappo,  praying  that  a  deputation  of  three  Basu- 
tos  might  *'  plead  their  cause"  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  wliicl 
proved  a  profitless  appeal,  debates  on  Basutoland  followinj 
ad  Jiauseaum,  the  grant  of  two  extra  members  to  represent  ^ 
Kimberley,  and  the  introduction  of  the  ** Constitution  Or-  ^ 
dinance  Amendment  Bill,"  allowing  the  Dutch  language  to    "^ 
be  spoken  in  the  house.    This  last  measure  met  with  no  oi)po- 
sition,  but  became  law  on  Jan.  14th,  1882.     After  this  bill 
had  gone    through    its   various    stages,  Mr.  Luttig,  one   of 
tlie  Dutch  members,  rose  and  made  the  first  speech  in  that 
language,  expressing  his  gratification  that  no  opposition  was 
offered  by  his  English  speaking  friends;  but,  though  a  Dutch- 
man, ho  concluded   bv  savin*:?  ''that  althougli  it   is  mv  first 
speech  in  Dutch,  it  will  most  likely  b(*  my  last,  as   I  wish  t«> 
promote  luirniony  and  good  feeling,  and  when  I  speak,  I  >vish 
my  English  friends  who  do  not  understand  Dutch  to  know 
what   I  wish   to   convey."     This   privilege   has  not  since   its 
concession  been  much  used. 

After  the  usual  session  in  18S2,  a  sliort  special  session  was 
held  in  Januarv  18s:j,  which  was  called  to  deal  exclusivelv 
with  th(*  affairs  of  Basutoland,  and  arrange  about  the  com- 
pensation of  the  ''loyals'and  other  matters  of  importance. 
On  my  n^turn  to  Kimberley  in  February  after  this  special 
session,  accordiiijir  to  my  ju'cnnously  (expressed  intention,  I  re- 
signed my  seat  in  the  Cap('  house  oi  assembly. 

I  th(Ui  resumed  full  charge  of  my  medical  practice,  until  I 
met  with  a  sc^veie  aeeident  in  DecenibtTof  the  same  vear,  wln-n 
proceeding  to  incpiire  into  some  cases  of  suspected  small-pox. 
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^DESCRIPTION'  OF  THE  KKLIGIOUS  BODIES  OP  T^B  DIAMOND  FIELDS 
FKOM  THE  EAKLIEST  DAYS. — EDUCATIONAL  EFFORTS. — THE 
CHURCH  OK  EXULAND.— KOMAN  CATHOLICS  FROM  THE 
DEATH  OF  PATHBK  HIDIKN  TO  THAT  OF  FATHER  WALSHE.— 
DUTCH  REFORMED  CHURCH.  —  HOPPERS. —WESLEY AXS, — PRES- 
BYTERIANS,— GERMAN'    LCTHERAXS. — JEWS. MAHOMETANS. 

HINDUS. — "  BISHOP     MELLET."— NATIVES. NEGLECTED    OP- 

PORTCNITIBH. — ADVENT  OP  S.VLVATION  ARMY. — SUNDRY  VIS- 
ITORS.— BIRDS  OF  PASSAGE. 

THE  average  iliamniKl  digger,  in  the  first  wild  rush,  ■'  the 
feverisli  ract;  fi>r  wealth,"  was  not  of  a  marteilly  irrelig- 
ious disposiiiiHi.  as  might  have  been  expocleil.  judging 
fnun  the  analogy  of  mining  camps  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  distaiu-o  of  the  Vaal  River  from  any  colonial  town, 
and  the  expenne  of  reaching  tlie  diggings  on  its  hanks  made 
it  a  matter  of  impossibility  for  men  witliout  means,  either  to 
reach  the  place  or  to  snpport  themselves  after  their  arrival : 
lience,  the  first  comers  wcrf,  as  a  matter  of  course,  above  tin- 
general  stamp  of  those  who  constitute  a  digging  cominunily. 
They  were  men,  as  a  rule,  well  educated  and  well  brought  iiii, 
an-l  it  was  not  likely  that  they  would  altogether  forget  their 
early  religious  training  or  to  allow  ihi'se  duties  to  lapse  into 
utter  neglect;  but  at  the  same  time  the  results  of  the  complete 
absence  of  women  ami  children,  and  the  sobering  eflFect 
which  their  influence  produces,  was  in  the  early  days  more  or 
less  observable. 
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The  first  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  who  visited 
the  new  El  Dorado, were  Archdeacons  Kitton  and  Croghan.  of 
the  diocese  of  Bloemfontein,  who  visited  Klipdrift,  on  the 
Vaal  River,  in  1870,  where  amidst  the  most  strange  and  un- 
usual surroundings  they  held  religious  services  for  tlie  diggers. 

I  have  still  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  primitive  state  of 
things  existing,  even  when  I  arrived  some  months  afterward. 
On  tlie  first  Sunday  that  I  spent  on  the  Diamond  Fields  in 
November  1871,  I  attended  a  "Church  of  England"  service  at 
the  New  Rush  or  Colesberg  Kopje,  as  Kimberley  was  then 
called.    This  was  held  in  a  canvas  tent  billiard-room,  situated 
near  the  spot  where  the  *'Blue  Posts"  still  remains.    On  en- 
tering I  beheld  a  full-robed  clergyman  officiating  at  one  end 
of  a  billiard-table,  which  served  for  his  reading  desk,  whilst  a 
large  and  attentive  crowd  sat  around  the  other  end,  some  on 
rude  benches  which  were  fixed  along  the  walls,  others  perched 
upon  gin  cases,  buckets  reversed,  or  any  other  make-shift  that 
came  to  hand.     The  congregation  behaved  with  suitable  de- 
corum, but  I  confess  it  was  not  easy  to  keep  the  mind  from 
wandering  to  the  incongruity  of  the  surroundings.     Whilst 
the  parson  was  earnestly  engaged  imploring  our  deliverance 
'*  from  all  the  deceits  of  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil,"  1 
caught  many  an  eye  looking  askance  at  the  cues  in  the  cor- 
ner, no  doubt   indulging  in  reflections  on  the  past,  and  in 
speculations  as  to  the  success  or  non-success  of  some  match 
to  be  ])laye(I  in  tlie  future.     ^loreover,  when  the  parson  was 
l)raying  or  the  ])eopl(?  singing,  it  was  not  particularly  edifying 
to  ])e  int(u*ru])t(Ml  by  tlio  lively  cluiff  and  occasional  bursts  of 
blasphemy,  whicli  w(^  could  plainly  liear  throngh  the  canvas 
])arty-walls.  wliicli  separattMl  us  from  the  adjoining  bar  and 
its  half  tipsy  occnpants.     Defoe's  lines  : 

"  Wherever  God  erects  a  house  of  prayer. 
The  Di'vil  always  builds  a  chapel  there." 

liad  liere  a  liberal  interpretation  indeed— although  I  am  not 
sun^  that  they  were  strictly  applicable  in  tliis  instance,  seeing 
tliat  our  pnrson  had  knowingly  thrust  himself  into  the  devil's 
own  domain. 

Xolwitlistanding  these  drawbacks,  and  desi)ite  the  fiascos 
wliicli  resulted  from  our  unfortunate  attempts  to  properly 
render  the  appointed  hymns,  it  was  nevertheless  refreshing  to 
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hear  the  grand  old  service  once  again  and  have  the  recollec- 
tion  of  one's  early  days  brought  back,  even  amidst  such  in- 
Ji  iirinonious  concomitants. 

The   Rev.  Canon   Doxat  was   tlio  first  clergvman  of  tlie 

Cr^hurch  of  EngUmd  wlio  took  g^'ueral  charge  of  the  diggings, 

*>.  nd  until  his  health  gave  way  and  he  returned  liome  invalided 

i  «  1  1877,  both  here,  and  in  later  years  at  l^arkly,  lie  was  inde- 

t* i^itigable  in  his  work,  wliether  as  parisli  priest,  attendant  on 

l^   1  le  sick,  or  instructor  of  the  young.     The  Rev.  W.  Rickards 

*^^  "^cceeded  him  at  tlie  (h-y  diggings  in  1871.    During  liis  rector- 

*^^  l^ip  a  raw-brick  structures  now  a  store,  was  erected  in  pUice 

*^=^  "<  the  canvas  buiMing  which  hitherto  had  done  ecclesiastical 

*- 1  %xty%  the  congregation  meanwhile  growing  rapidly  in  numbers 

«-^-Tid  influence.     During  the  whole  of  tliis  period  Mr.  Rickards 

•as  also  assiduous   in  pushing  forward  the  cause  of  (^luca- 

on,  which  had  been   mucli   neglected.     After  this  working 

linisters    leaving  for  England,  tliree  cl(?rgymen,  the  Revs. 

-^^-lessrs.  Maude,  Borton   and   llanburv  successivelv  held  the 

jctorsliip.     During  tlKMucuuibiMicy  of  tho  first  gentletnan  a 

^w  and   larger  clmrch.  of  corrugated   iron,  was   built  in  a 

*^^ore  central  part  of  the  town,  which,  just  on  Hearing  its  coni- 

t^letion  in  1S79,  was  blown  to  tho  ground,  a  complete  ruin,  but 

was    quickly    rebuilt,    and   opened    for  worship    in    isso.* 

he  churcli  an<l  schools   during   the   incunib<*ncies   of  tlH*se 

^^ntlemen  gradiuiUy  increastMl  in  nutnlxM-s  und«M-  the  ori;a.ni- 

^^^tion   of  the   Right  Rev.  Allan    ]>.  Webb.  1).  1)..  bishop   ()f 

loemfontein,  under  whose  spiritual  jurisdiction  the  English 

'hurch  in  Griqualand  West  was  then  placed.     Bishop  Webb. 

*>owever,  later  on  in  18s-2,  re-signed  his  see,  antl  after  an  in- 

*^  ^>rval  of  three  vears   the  Rev.  G.  W.  II.  Knight- Bruce  was 

^^  l)pointed,  last  year  (ISSO),  to  till  the  vacant  bishopric. 

At  the  present  time  the  Rev.  Canon  (laiil,  who  is  rector  of 
Cyprian's    and    rural    dean    of    (iriqualand    W(»st    and 
*^  ^ ^rhuanaland,  with  four  assistant  i)iiests,  condu(*ts  tl»(^  ser- 

•TLe  avcra«ft  Sunday  attendance  at  St.  Cyi>riairM  i;^  now  500  ut  ni'.min^,'  :inil  7<h»  at  «vetiint;  ».<r- 

*'^^-*:  th»*  cnn-.Tfrfati'^u  having  moro  than  <l«)ubl'il  witlun  tin-  1  i-«t  t'lv.-  vf  ii*r*,  tho-i.-h  tin-  i>-»i»uKitii>n 

**  *         Kimberlfy  l.ai  •■ortainly  iliinini<thfHl.     Thi--  fart  nui-^t  Ix-  siibjift  of  ;;n;it  ^^r.inih'ati.in  tn  tho 

^*'»zyof  tUM  rlmrch.    The  in-w  ««lmrrh  at   r.oa'on>.fl»-M  (  Dii  T-it's  Pan',  n.iiiu-«l  All  Saint*;,  i-«  a 

*""  •"7  hamUoiin' Htone  ami  brifk  Mtrnctnn*.  an<l  tho    lat«'ly  «'i.nM*MTat«-l  l>i>lii>ii   laid   th)'  foundation 

*^^  •»«  nf  a  new  i-hnroh  (St.  Alban'n)  itt  l>t'  B'cr's.  abonl  tin-  i-nd  «'i"  Srpt.-inhi-r  l>K*i.     TIm'k-  i-  alsi) 

■^  *^tall  chiireh   jSt  Au^fiiHtinc'H)  xituatrd  at  tin-  wi^t  ond  of  KinjJM'iifV,  tbt-  in'O'-i-nt  inrnnilM^nt  «>f 

^  trh  u  tfa«  Hon.  and  Uev.  Mr.  LNttii-ton. 
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vices  of  the  church  in  Kimberley  and  Beaconsfield,  while  two 
native  mission  churches,  one  in  Kimberley  and  one  at  Pho- 
koane,  in  Bechuanaland,  are  ministered  to  by  faithful  and  de- 
voted clergy.  I  may  add  that  several  new  cliurches  and  build- 
ings are  projected,  but  although  the  amount  of  money  raised 
for  church  purposes  during  the  year  ending  Easter,  1885, 
was  £0.si5,  yet  the  church's  present  financial  condition  still  re- 
quires a  zealous  effort  to  be  made  by  its  supporters  to  clear  it 
from  the  burden  of  debt. 

The  services,  both  at  St.  Cyprian's,  Kimberley,  and  at  All 
Saints,  Beaconsfield,  may  by  some  be  considered  of  a  High 
Churcli,  if  not  ritualistic  character,  but  although  a  tendency 
in  that  direction  may  exist,  I  am  glad  to  state  that  these  ser- 
vices are  not  conducted  by  High  Church  clergymen  of  an 
emasculate  or  hysterical  type,  men  indulging  in  man  millin- 
ery or  ritualistic  playthings,  but  by  earnest,  honest  workers, 
in  genuine  sympathy  with  their  fellow  creatures. 

Turning  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  I  am  only  doing  justice 
to  the  memorv  of  Father  Ilidien,  the  first  Roman  Catholic 
priest  who  visited  the  Fields,  in  stating  that  he  was  the  lead- 
ing figure  in  the  religious  world  of  the  early  days.  Not  only 
was  he  beloved  by  the  members  of  his  own  faith,  but  a  kindly 
disposition,  nt^ver  weary  in  well  doing,  and  a  boundless,  prac- 
tical charity,  caused  him  to  be  revered  by  the  members  of 
every  (lenoiniiiatioii.  Dr.  AUard,  then  bishop  of,  and  who 
at  the  time  visited  the  diggings,  placed  the  Catholics  on  the 
Diamoiul  Fields  under  his  care,  but  this  charge  he  did  not  long 
retain,  for  the  suiinner  of  1871,  among  its  many  victims, 
siiatclied  away  the  good  father  from  his  work.  Father 
Lc  Hihan,  wlio  liad  woi-kecl  for  several  years  among  the 
natives  of  Hasutoland,  then  came  to  take  Fatlier  Hidien's 
])]ace.  At  that  time  the  Catliolics  of  Du  Toit's  Pan,  like  the 
][el)rews  of  old  in  the  desert,  assembled  for  divine  worship  in 
a  tent,  while  tlieir  priest,  living  in  a  tent  wagon  close  by.  was 
ready  to  follow  his  congregation  wherever  a  new  Rush  might 
draw  tlieni. 

WiuMi  Colt^sberu;'  K<)i)je  (KimlxM-ley  inine)  developed  into  a 
])ormanent  diLj:.i,^ing,  Father  Le  Bihan  followed,  and  it  was 
h  M-e  through  his  instrumentality  that  a  permanent  church  of 
woo  1  and  iron  was  enn'ted.  When  this  was  out  of  debt.  Father 
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Le  Bihan  turned  his  attention  to  education,  and  built  in  aniu- 

credibly  short  space  of  time  the  three  first  schools  in  Griqua- 

iand  West,  one  for  boys,  one  for  girls,  and  the  third  for  infants. 

Just  at  this  juncture  Bishop  Rickards  paid  the  Fields  a  visit 

from  Qrahamstown,  and  at  a  banquet  which  was  given  in  his 

honor  on  that  occasion,  I  recollect  that  Mr.  R.  W.  Murray,  Sen., 

the  vice-chairman,  telling  the  company  **that  his  experience 

of  the  Catholic  church  in  South  Africa  was,  that  wherever 

the  Catholics  erected  churches,  schools  at  once  followed,  of 

"^^hich  Kimberley  was  an  instance  in  point."    The  truth  of 

"the  vice-chairman's  observations  was  felt  bv  all.     Later  on 

t;iie  same  evening  the  bishop  responding  to  the  special  toast 

of  •*  Education,"  which  had  been  entrusted  to  me,  gave  the 

first  public  intimation  of  his  intention  to  introduce  Trappist 

^ixioaks  from  a  monastery  in  Algeria  into  South  Africa,  say- 

iiig:  ''These  would  teach  the  sanctity  of  labor,  and  prepare 

^lie  natives  to  receive  the  great  truths  of  Christianity."    This 

Scheme  the  bishop  afterward  endeavored  to  carry  out,  but 

t^lie  work  at  Dunbrodie,  near  Port  Elizabeth,  led  to  disappoint- 

^xient,  the  climate,  drought  and  heat  not  favoring  the  efforts 

of  the  monks.    Subsequently  they  removed  to  Mariann  Hill, 

"^^ear  Pinetown,  in  Natal,  where  every  success  is  following 

^lieir  work. 

Bishop  Jolivet,  however,  soon  discovered  tliat  Father  Le 
^fei ban's  labors  could  not  longer  bo  spared  from  the  scene  of 
Ixis  former  triumphs,  and  Father  Walshe  took  his  place  here  in 
i  8T0,  and  entering  at  once  heart  and  soul  into  the  work  of  his 
T>redecessor,  remained  until  the  beginning  of  1S78.  Then 
1  saving  he  became  a  soldier  of  the  cross  in  more  senses  than 
ne,  his  tall  form  familiar  alike  to  sick  persons  and  young 
liildren  an<l  to  prisoners  and  captives,  his  genial,  happy  dis- 
osition  and  his  wonderful  influence  being  transferred  to 
<;enes  where  his  courageous  devotion  and  his  readiness  at  the 
all  of  duty  could  perhaps  be  even  more  appreciated  than 
ith  us  —  as  military  chaplain  during  the  Zulu  war,  the 
ekukuni  campaign  and  the  Transvaal  outbreak.  He  also 
as  chaplain  in  the  perhaps  unnecessary,  and  to  a  certain 
action  annoying,  because  bloodless.  Bechuanaland  expedi- 
Son.  He  seemed  to  possess  a  charmed  life.  It  mattered  not 
«>  him  whether  he  was  cheering  the  wounded  at  Ulundi,  re- 
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gardless  of  the  bullets  raining  around,  or  whether  he  was 
teniiinj^  the  sick  in  the  beleagared  fort  of  Lydenburg,  duty 
was  ever  paramount,  and  lie  was  indeed  one  of  those 

**Qui>s  non  profjiui  tessera  proelii 
Duxit  in  belium/' 

Tt  was  my  melancholy  lot  to  see  him  (in  consultation)  during 
his  last  illness,  bravely  struggling  for  life  against  a  severe 
attack  of  lung  infianunation,  which  carried  him  off  on  Sept 
r.Mh.  1885. 

The  Rev.  FatluM-  Lonoir.  the  present  parish  priest,  who 
succeeded  Fatiier  Walslie  in  1878,  at  once  set  to  work  with  in- 
domitable energy.  Noticing  the  lack  of  opportunity  which 
existed  for  the  education  of  Roman  Catholic  girls,  he  built  a 
convent,  and  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  Bishop  Jolivet 
procured  from  Europe  some  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Family  to 
assist  in  the  meritorious  work. 

The  ancient  Greek  proverb  declares  that  *' the  beginning  i> 
the  half  of  the  whole,"  or  as  the  homely  Saxon  saw  puts  it. 
*'  Well  begun  and  half  done ;"  and  now  the  Rev.  Mother,  Lady 
Suju'rior,  in  a  double  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  Sisters  of  the 
liuly  Family,  perform  their  diiily  duties  in  buildings,  which  foT 
Kiinberley,  a  place  but  a  few  short  years  ago  an  uninhabitetL 
grassy  i>lain.  are  simply  magnificent. 

Not  content  with  this  Father  Lenoir  commenced  the  con.-' 
struct  ion  in  stone  and  brick  of  a  building  designed  for  a  ne^"^^ 
church,  t  ii«j  old  OIK?  built  bv  Father  LeBihan  havincr  become  to^  '^ 
snuill  lor  the  congregation.     The  foundation  stone  was  lai» 
by  Bishop  Jolivet  on  Xov.  1st,  1879.  and  in  one  year  the  mos- 
handsome   sacrcNl   building    in    Kimberley    was    opened    fo     -• 
divine  worship.     Father  Lcmoir  told  his  congregation  at  th^ 
time  tliat  'Miothing  was  too  grand   for  the   service   of  tb*- 
AlmiiLlitv."  and  right  well  they  had  seconded  his  efforts,  fo    '^ 
this  magnificent  structure,  possessing  beautiful  altar  painting-  '^ 
and  appurtenances  whicli  cost  over  .£7,(K)0,  is  entirely  free  froii-^^ 
debt.      A   lesson   from  this  miglit  easilv  be   learned    bv  tlit^ 
nuMubers  of  the  Cliurcii  of  England.     In  1883  a  new  churcl    ^ 
and  scliool  were  also  erected  at  Beaconsfield. 

These  are  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  the  IIolv  FamilN  -^ 
and  tlie  ])riests  of  Kimberley,  while  a  home  for  destitute  chil- — 
di'«'n  is  in  cour<<'  of  (M^M^tiou  at  Barklv. 
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The  Indians  as  well,  who  have  found  their  wav  here  from 
Hindostan,  Mauritius  and  Natal,  of  whom  a  considerable 
number  are  Roman  Catholics,  receive  their  share  of  attention, 
no  less  than  200  being  taught  at  the  mission  school.  I  may 
mention  in  conclusion  that  not  only  in  spiritual  but  also  in 
temporal  matters  the  Catholic  priesthood  has  endeavored  to 
forward  the  public  welfare. 

St.  Mary's  Benefit  Society,  of  which  since  its  formation  in 
1S76  I  have  had  medical  cliarge,  contributes  greatly  to  the 
assistance  of  any  of  its  members  who  may  be  stricken 
down  bv  disease,  and  also  aids  in  Catholic  matters  arenerallv, 
while  at  the  same  time  its  thorough  organization  and  its  deeds 
of  charity  are  assisting  to  make  Roman  Catholicism  influen- 
tial in  the  countrv. 

III  the  early  days  of  the  Diamond  Fields,  when  Griqualand 
West,  which  comprises  the  four  diamond  mines  of  the  world, 
was  still  the  property  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  place  were  administered  by  its  officials,  the 
Dutch  people  and  language  occupied  a  position  of  importance. 
The  Dutch  as  a  rule  are  highly  conservative  in  their  religious 
tendencies,  and  it  can  well  be  imagined  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  with  its  svnod  and  kirkraad.  its  ministers,  elders 
^nd  deacons  was  not  long  in  following  and  taking  care  of  its 
uomadic  adherents.  The  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  which  is 
Calvinistic  in  doctrine,  was  founded  in  the  Netherlands  in 
the  year  1579.  It  then  accepted  as  its  chief  doctrinal  standard 
^he  Belgic  Confession,  translated  in  IdG'2  from  the  ''  Confession 
deFoy''  of  Guide  de  Bros.  This  confession  was  revised  at  the 
synod  of  Dordrecht  in  the  years  1GI8  and  IGIO,  and  since  that 
%e  the  standards  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Ciuirch  have  been 
^he  following,  viz.,  1.  The  Heidelberg  Catechism,  containing 
instructions  in  the  Christian  religion.  2.  The  Helgic  Confes- 
sion, with  more  elaborate  details,  and  3.  The  Canons  of  Dort- 
dreclit,  which  are  mainly  supplementary  to  the  Belgic  Con- 
fession. 

The  earliest  congregation  in  South  Africa  of  the  members 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  a  branch  of  the  Church  in 
Holland,  was  formed  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  the  first  minister  coming  from  Holland  in  1^')0ri  to 
attend  to  its  wants. 
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The  Dutch  Reformed  remained  the  Established  Church  of 
tlie  Gai>e  of  Good  Hope,  notwithstanding  the  interim  of  English 
rule,  which  lasted  from  1795  to  1802.     In  this  latter  year  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens,  having  brought  the  Colony  back  to  its 
foiTuer  relationship  with  Holland,  the  administration  of  Cape 
aff ail's  was  resumed  by  the  Dutch  until  1806,  when  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Dutch  was  finally  closed  by  the  articles  of  capitula- 
tion agreed  to  at  the  foot  of  Sir  Lowry's  Pass,  and  afterwards 
ratified  at  the  Castle  in  CaiDetown  in  January  of  the  same 
year  between  General  Baird  and  General  Janssens,  theEn^idi 
and  Dutch  commanders.     Public  worship  on  that  occasion  re- 
ceived special  mention.     In  the  8th  Article  of  Capitulation  it 
was  stipulated  that,  "  Public  worship  as  now  in  use  will  also 
continue  without  interfere  ace.''    And  so  it  did,  for  the  Dutch 
R(*formed  remained  the  Established  Church  in  South  Africa, 
and  received  state  aid  as  well;  no  less  than  30  congregations 
(until  the  passing  of  Saul  Solomon's  *'  Voluntary  Bill "  in  1879 
put  an  end  to  further  state  patronage)  acquiring  grants  aver- 
aging €200  per  annum  each. 

At  the  diggings  on  the  Vaal  River,  the  Dutch  were  not  neg- 
lected l)y  the  pastoi-s  of  their  Church,  ministers  from  the  Cape 
C(.)lony  and  the  Orange  Free  State  paying  ix^riodical  visits  to 
the  camps.     It  was  not,  however,  until  there  was  a  pretty  cer- 
tain i)r()sp(v^t  of  the  dry  diggings  becoming  more  than  a  passing 
(livain  that  cluirclios  were  l)uilt,  congi'egations  established,  and 
ministers  api)()inted,  at  Du  Toit's  Pan  and  Kimberley  in  1S72. 
Tlu\so  congr(\gati(>ns,  Avliich  Avei'o  large,  numbering  at  Kinil)er- 
Icv  soino  :\:>{n)  souls,  and  at  Du  Toit's  Pan  more  than  1500,  were 
ill  tin*  first  i)lace  indoi)ondent,  but  bc»(!ame  subject  to  the  Synod 
of  the  ^^  Dutch  Kefonned    C^liurcli   in    South    Africa,"  (t^e 
olticial  naiiK^  for  the  Dutcli  l^efonned  Church  of  the  CajT^ 
Colony.)  whvn  (Iricjualand  AVest  Avas  annexed  to  the   CaJ"^ 
Colon  V. 

Owing  to  tlic  decadence  of  mining  by  individual  diggei""^ 
and  tlie  coiise([ueiit  falling  away  of  the  i)opnlation,  Wm^t^ 
cliurclK^s  ]ia\'(^  suiTonMl  mucli  in  the  number  of  tlieir  adherent  ^ 
llir  congn^gation  of  Kimbei'ley  now  numbering  about  12u-^ 
oiilv  and  Du  Toit\s  Pan  about  <Jn()  souls. 
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The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  has  no  missions  standing  in 
connection  with  the  parisli  of  Kimberley,  as  the  field  is  al- 
ready taken  up  by  the  Berlin  Missionary  Society,  and  the 
Wesleyans  and  Independent  bodies,  but  they  have  a  native 
church  at  Beaconsfield  founded  in  1878,  and  a  church  for 
colored  people,  with  fine  buildings  and  parsonage,  built  in 
1SS3. 

At  JCimberley  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Kestell.  the  present  pastor,  has 
for  some  years  been  most  zealous  in  superintending  the  ei-ec- 
tion  of  the  new  church  just  completed,  situated  in  the  Newton 
Market  Square. 

This  church  is  unrivalled  on  the  Diamond  Fields.     Built 
solidly  of  brick  in  Roman  style,  it  has  a  most  conmianding 
appearance,  and  its  interior,  with  beautifully  fitted  pews  and 
panelled   ceihng,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  chaste  simpUcity  of 
architecture.     To  crown  all,  it  has  little  or  no  debt,  although 
nearly  £6000  has  been  si)ent  on  its  constmction.    At  Beacons- 
field  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  has  a  fine  building  for 
divine  worship,  while  both  there  and  at  Kimberley.  as  well 
as  at  the  Mission  School  for  colored  people,  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion is  not  forgotten.     Before   concluding  my  description  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  a 
sight,  which  ocoxisionaliy  was  beheld  some  ten  years  ago,  flit- 
ting across  the  view  like  the  spectre  of  a  bygone  age     Tliis 
Was  a  visitor  who  appeared  as  singular  in  his  garb  as  a  Quaker 
of  the  old  school  would  be  to  twentieth  century  eyes,  for  with 
a  peculiarly  shaped  black  cloth  tunic,  long  hair  cut  in  a  circle 
round  his  neck  and  forehead  like  a  Russian  Cossack,  a  rough 
beard,  lips  cleanly  shaved,  and  a  hat  oval  and  low  crowned 
wth  a  tremendous  broad  green-lined  brim,  to  shade  his  ruddy 
cheeks,  he  used  to  be  the  **  observed  of  all  ol)servei^/"'    This 
picture  is  that  of  a  **dopper"  farmer  wlio  used  occasionally 
to  be  seen  selling  his  corn  on  our  market,  but  who,  T  fear, 
from  his  continued  absence,  has  long  since  been  gathered  to 
the  garner  filled  with  **  the  bearded  gmin  and  the  flowei's  that 
grow  between. " 

These  'Sloppers,"  relics  of  the  past,  of  whom,  T  belie vo, 
President  Kniger  is  a  representative  in  the  Transviud.  do  not 
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diffoi-  cssetrtially  from  tho  members  of  the  Dtitch  Reforrarf 
Church  in  doctrine;  tliej'  are  simply  more  conservative  in  M- 
iiig,  less  Uljei-ai  in  action,  veiy  jealous  of  innovation  and  eutirelj 
uiiprogressive  in  ideas. 

This  I  think  will  give  my  rejulera  a  fair  idea  of  the  Dutch 


lieforraed  Church  a.^^  it  txisls  in  Snuth  Africa  at  the  preset 
time 

Among  dissenting  bodies,  the  Wesleyans  are  numericalfti 
the  most  impoitant. 

The  first  regular  minister  sent  to  hold  service  on  the  Dia- 
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niond  Fields  was  the  Rev.  I.  Priestly,  ai)pointed  by  the  Englisli 
Conference  in  1S71.  Previous  to  liis  arrival,  however,  the 
Rev.  W.  Wynne,  who  after  a  long  interval  has  again  resumed 
charge  at  Kiniberley,  conducted  sei-vices  in  the  various  camps. 
During  this  inten^al.  which  extended  over  some  twelve  years, 
these  services  were  caiTied  on,  among  othei's,  by  the  Rev.  I. 
I.  Calvert,  well  known  through  his  labors  in  the  Fiji  Islands, 
and  other  talented  and  able  men.  As  a  i)roof  of  their  ener- 
getic ministititions,  up  to  the  present  time  this  body  has  steadily 
increased,  and  now,  as  the  result  of  persistent  work,  in  Kini- 
berley aJone,  thi'ee  English,  one  Dutch  and  one  native  Wesleyan 
chui  ch,  under  foui'  European  and  one  native  minister,  can  l>e 
counted. 

In  Du  Toit's  Pan  there  is  an  English  as  well  as  a  native  con- 
Si'egation,  both  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  R.  Hayes.  To 
show  the  hold  whicli  Wesleyanism  has  gained  here  T  have 
-^refully  calculated  the  avemge  Sunday  attendance  at  the  va- 
^ous  Wesleyan  chapels  on  the  Fields,  and  find  it  to  be  nearly 
^f»00,  while  I  am  also  informed  that  OUO  children  regularly  re- 
^«ve  religious  instiTiction. 

In  1879  certain  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  and  a 
^^^w  Baptists,  who  had  hitherio  been  woi'shipping  with  the 
"VVesleyans,  finding  their  numbers  increasing,  thought  the  time 
liad  arrived  to  constitute  themselves  into  a  separate  Church. 
^I'his  was  in  due  course  accomplished,  and  although  the  Church 
t:]iat  they  formed  had  no  connection  with  any  Prosbyteiy, 
ing  entirely  self-governing,  the  title  of  Presl)yterian  was 
They  possess  a  fine  place  of  woi'ship,  and  an  aver- 
ge  congregation  of  four  hundred  souls.  Tlie  present  minister 
Mr.  Lloyd,  who  displays  gi*eat  energy  in  the  discharge  of  his 
^.utieSy  and  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  efforts  are 
^appreciated  by  large  congi-egations. 

Tlie  population  of  Kiinberley,  it  is  scarcely  necessar}'  for 
Txie  to  say,  is  made  up  of  different  nationalities,  among  which 
^he  German  is  one  of  the  most  segregative. 

In  one  of  the  quiet  thoroughfares  leading  to  the  mine,  a 
^eat  little  church  may  be  seen,  which  on  inquiry  proves  to  be 
that  belonging  to  the  Gei-man  Lutherans. 
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The  Germans  for  the  last  ten  years  have  been  fortunate? 
enough  to  be  able  to  worship  God  in  their  own  language,  and 
from  the  inauguration  of  the  Lutheran  services  they  have  been 
conducted  by  their  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  C.  Meyer,  of  the 
Berlin  Missionaiy  Society.  The  first  services  were  held  in  the 
Higli  Court,  lent  for  the  piu-pose,  in  January,  1875,  and  were 
continued  there  until  the  completion  of  the  present  church 
in  October  of  the  same  year.  Tlie  congregation  naturally 
being  confined  within  the  Umits  of  those  speaking  the  Gennan 
tongue,  it  is  not  largo,  numbeiing  about  150.  The  German 
children  in  Kimbeiiey  as  a  nile  go  to  English  schools,  but 
twice  a  week  their  pastor  holds  a  class  to  which  he  gives  in- 
sti-uction,  through  the  medium  of  the  German  language. 

The  Germans  are  virtually  ''  Strangers  in  a  strange  land,"* 
but  notwithstandhig  this,  they  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  the  natives,  and  the  resident  church  mmister  has 
at  the  present  time  a  large  native  mission  under  his  charge. 

Another  congregation,  and  one  which  comprises  men  bom 
in  the  most  distant  and  diverse  parts  of  the  world,  is  that  of 
the  Jewish  pc^ople,  who  have  for  ages  been  known  as  judges 
and  dealers  in  i)reci()us  stones,  and  who,  therefore,  as  may 
rc\adily  be  conceived,  muster  in  large  numbers  at  the  Diamond 
]\Iines  of  Brazil,  and  in  still  greater  numbers  at  those  of  South 
Africa. 

As  soon  as  the  wonderful  finds  on  the  Vaal  River  becau"^^ 
known  in  Kuropc,  many  rei)resentatives  of  eminent  Engli^^^ 
and  continental  Jewisli  firms,  with,  of  course,  others  dra^^^^ 
from  tin:  (V)lony.  ai)[)rarod  on  the  scene,  and  a  Jewish  cir^^^ 
was  soon  foinuul  wliicli  at  tlic^  present  time  numbei*s  so^'^^^ 
14o()  souls,  of  which  about  <'»<ki  are  adult  males.     On  the  V^^ 
River  and  in  the  first  days  of  tlu»  Dry  Diggings  at  Du  Toit'sF^""' 
and  New  Rush,  tlu*  Jcnvs  had  no  rabbi  or  reader  to  cond^-^ 
tlicMr  services,   nor  had  tliev  a  svnaiio^iu^   in  which  to  rcT^ 
prayers  Avith  du(^  solenniity.     ConsiMjucMitly  on  holidays  a 
festivals,  of  which  lliere  are  six  durinir  the  V(\u\  some  la; 
store  or  puhlir  liall  was  coiiverled  into  a  tenii)orary  synago<j 
where  wcmc  duly  exjjlained  the  scrolls  of  the  Sacred  Law,  a       ^ 
Avhere  three*  in(Mnl)crs  of  tht^ir  eonnnunity  officiated  by  tur*  ^' 
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At  tliat  time  no  Sabbath  holidays  were  kept,  and  if  deaths  oc- 
or  the  annivereary  of  deaths  was  obseiTcd,  prayere 
'crc  read  in  some  private  house.     When,  too,  the  initiatory 
ite  of  circumcision  had  to  be  performed,  a  mmister  or  rabbi, 
at  a  great  expense,  was  sent  for  to  Capetown  or  Port  Eliza- 
beth.    The  wealthy  Jewish  community  of  the  Diamond  Fields 
,di»l  not  long  allow  this  state  of  affairs  to  continue,  but  in  lS7ft 
ilt  a  synagogue  at  a  coat  of  t;3iKio  on  ground  given  them  hy 
le  London  and  South  African  Ex])loratiou  Company.     In 
lurae  of  lime  a  rabbi  was  obtained  from  England,  and  a 
threw  school,  attached  to  the  synagogue,  was  duly  insti- 
ited.     Tliis  rahbi.  the  Rev.  M.  Mendelssohn,  retired  at  the 
inclusion  of  the  period  of  his  engagement,  and    was  suc- 
led  by  the  Rev.  A.  Onistein,  a  young  hut  most  energetic 
linister,  in  the  month  of  August,  1SS4.     The  ministrations  of 
J8  gifted  and  noble  man  lasted  but  too  brief  a  time.    He 
le  here  and  foimd  the  Sabbath  but  rarely  observed  with 
y  strictness,  and  in  other  i-espects  too  may  be  applied  to 
im  the  words  "his  righteous  soul  was  vexed  with  the  ini- 
ity  of  the  wicked."     Undisturbed  by  the  blazing  heat  of 
African  sun  or  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  he  presse<l 
his  chosen  path  of  self-denial  and  devotion,  with  the  result 
it  before  a  few  short  months  had  flown  by  ho  had  fallen  a 
,im  to  fever.     His  influence  is  not  yet  passed  away,  as  the 
ised  number  of  stores  closed  on  the  Hebrew   Sabbath 
■e  to  testify.* 

In  connection  with  their  synagogue  the  Jews  have  also 
■0  philanthropic  Societies  conferring  monetary  gifts  and 
leal  attendance  on  the  deserving  poor.  Their  charities, 
iwever,  are  not  confined  solely  to  their  co- religionists,  Jewish 
itizens  having  ever  been  found  to  the  front  in  all  works  of 
ty. 

Coming  next  to  the  Malays  residing  on  the  Diamond  Fields: 
ly  fonn  hy  no  means  an  inconsiderable  [rortion  of  the  popn- 
.ion,  either  in  number,  respectability  or  voting  power.  As 
ago  as  the  year  ISTl,  thi-ee  or  four,  moi-o  than  ordinarily 
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adventurous,  could  be  seen  digging  at  the  Vaal  River,  and  on 
the  opening  up  of  the  Diy  Diggings  several  might  liave  been 
found  at  Du  Toit's  Pan,  but  it  is  in  late  years  only  that  the 
'•  Malay  Camp  "  has  grown  to  its  present  proiX)i*tions,  number- 
ing now  some  600  souls.  The  Malays  on  the  Fields  came  of 
coui-se  originally  from  Capetown  and  Port  EUzabeth.  They 
mostly  own  and  drive  conveyances,  and  being  also  very  export 
masons  are  largely  engaged  in  building  operations.  As  a  iTile 
they  are  very  healthy,  not  more  than  fifty  deaths  having  oc- 
cm*red  since  the  opening  up  of  the  Fields.  They  are  honest, 
well-to-do,  benevolent,  respectful,  affable,  strictly  sober,  and, 
believing  in  predestination,  they  possess  a  remarkable  serenity 
of  mind  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 

In  Kimberley  they  have  two  mosques,  one  lately  built,  in 
which  being  Moslems,  five  times  a  day,  as  near  as  their  avoca- 
tions will  permit  them,  they  proclaim  the  two  grand  princi- 
ples of  their  faith,  the  two  grand  dogmas  of  their  religion, 
''Allah  illah  Allah  Mahomet  resoul  Allah" — ''There  is  one 
God  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet." 

As  a  body  they  folIoAv  out  their  religious  observances  with 
commendable  regularity.     Imaum  Doud.  whom  I  know  well, 
is  a  most  exeniplaiy  citiztii.     He  has  lidd  the  positicm  of 
priest  for  the  last  eii^iit  years,  yet  no  special  i*espect  is  shown 
him  on  account  of  liis  ''cloth,""  for  like  all  Moslem  ])riests  he 
is  not  ])aid.  and  has  no  autliority,  but  is  judged  and  held   in 
general  estimation  siiiiply  for  his  piety  and  learning.     Follow- 
ing out  on(*  of  lh(^  most  important  duties  of  their  reli^'ion, 
namely,  tliat  of  perforniinti'  a  [)ilgrimag(»  to  Mecca,  which  is  a. 
duty  incumhent  on  eveiy  Mosk^ni  onct^  in  his  life  to  perform, 
unless  poverty  or  sickness  i)ievent.  the  Moslems  of  (Ti'icjualand 
AVest    have  in  consideral)le  numl)ers  A'isited  Arabia,  no  les.>?; 
than  twenty  having   left  Kimherlt^y  in  one  party  in    ISSL 
This  a  fcnv  yeai's  ago  was  a  A'(.'ry  exi>ensive  undmtaking,  the 
title  of  TIadji,  which  both  men  and  women  acquire  by  this 
pilgrimage,  at  that  time  costing  each  adult  about  £4no.     Xow, 
however,  rail  and  steam  have  reduced  the  expenses  of  this  trip 
to  about  £UM).     Their  funeral  cei*(imonies,  too,  are  carrie<l  out 
with  exactness.     After  life  has  gone,  the  dead  body  is  Avasheil 
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by  one  duly  appointed,  wi'apped  in  giave  clothing,  no  coffin 
being  used,  and  then  after  the  Koi-an  has  l)een  read  all  night, 
the  body  is  carried  on  a  bier  and  buried  on  its  left  side  in  the 
grave.  After  certain  ceremonies  have  been  performed,  the 
friends,  wearing  no  signs  of  mourning,  return  and  pi'ay  for 
seven  nights  in  succession  in  the  house  of  the  deceased,  while 
for  forty  consecutive  days  they  rehgiously  rejmir  to  the  grave 
and  pray  over  the  remains  of  the  departed. 

The  Moslems  hke  the  Jews  circumcise  their  male  children; 

•^wines'  flesh,  as  well  as  the  flesli  of  most  animals  forbidden 

'  >y  the  Mosaic  law,  is  also  prohibited.     These  disciples  of  Ma- 

Jioniet  also  believe  in  good  and  evil  angels,  in  the  inmior- 

ti^lity  of  the  soul,  in  the  general  resurrection  and  judgment  of 

tl\e  dead,  in  future  rewards  and  punishments,  and  lastly  in 

^leaven  and  Hell. 

In  penismg  this  short  description,  the  qtlestion  may  natur- 
ally present  itself  to  my  readers.  Whence  did  these  Malays 
'^X'st  come  into  the  Cape  Colony  ?    I  will  answer  this  question 
^**ii?ry  shortly.     In  the  fii'st  place  Europeans,  going  home  from 
^  *>e  East  Indies,  Malacca,  Java,  Sumatra.  Celebes,  the  Philip- 
1  *ines,  etc.,  used  to  bring  Malays  as  slaves  as  far  as  the  Cape 
^ i:id  there  leave  or  sell  them;  secondly,  the  Dutch  East  India 
^"o.  sui)plied  slaves  to  the  burghei-s  in  order  to  cultivate  on  a 
^~iore  extended  scale;  thirdly,  the  Cape  at  that  time  was  a  con- 
"^^ict  station,  to  which  many  criminals  were  transi)orted  from 
'^Xie  East:   and  lastly,  free  Malays   returning  from  Holland, 
^^here  they  had  gone  as  servants,  on  retui-n  often  remained  at 
Cape,  the  Amsterdam  authorities,  in  fact,  recommending 
^  ^>is  line  of  action  in  lor^;.     It  will  be  seen  from  this,  that  om- 
^lalay  population,  which  numbei-s  one-fifth  of  the  inhabitants 
^-^T  Capetown,  an<i  about  one-fifteenth  or  more  of  the  Diamond 
*^ields   (white  |X)pulation),  does  not  necessarily  si)ring  from 
either  exiled,  slave  or  criminal  ancestry. 
;  Before  I  conclude  this  brief  <lescription  of  our  ^falay  fellow 

k      citizens,  I  may  mention  that  they  are  exceedingly  tenac:ious 
i      of  their  civil  rights.     An  instance  of  this  came  personally 
*      vriihin  my  knowledge.     I  have  told  my  readei's  in  a  former 
%      oViapter,  something  about  the  disease  supposed  bv  so  many 

\ 
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to  be  "  sinall-pox, "  which  ran  riot  on  the  Fields  in  1884.    Now 
the  Cape  laws  give  power  to  the  authorities  to  build  lazarettos 
and  forcibly  remove  all   i^ersons   suffering   fix>ni  infectious 
diseases,  if  they  have  not  proper  medical  attendance  ard  un- 
less they  obey  strict  quarantine  laws.    I  was  at  the  time  of 
the  last  outbreak  of  so-called  small-pox  attending  a  well  to-do 
Malay  suffering  from  the  disease,  and  I  took  esi^ecial  care  that 
his  f liends  obeyed  the  law  to  the  very  letter,  as  my  patient 
had  a  gi'eat  horror  of  l)eiiig  di'agged  from  his  home,  and  more- 
over was  determined  that  the  officer  of  the  Board  of  Health 
should  have  no  excuse  for  removing  him.     The  health  officer 
of  the  day,  however,  who  was  highly  energetic  (for  which,  so 
far  he  deserved  due  praise,  if  he  was  not  too  judicious),  wish- 
ing to  show  his  activity,  attempted  to  drag  this  man  against 
his  will  to  the  Lazaretto.     I  hapi^ened  very  fortunately  to  arrive 
on  the  scene,  just  as  this  illegal  attempt  was  being  made  by 
that  officer,  who  assisted  by  about  thirty  police  was  dragging 
the  sick  man  amidst  the  hoots  and  execrations  of  an  infuriated 
mob  through  the  streets  into  an  ambulance.     Knowing  the 
law  I  at  once  advised  the  Malays  to  resist  his  removal  pending 
an  ai)peal  to  the  magistrate,  Mr.  L.  J.  Truter,  to  whom  a  state- 
ment of  the  case  was  immediately  sent.     The  magistrate  saw^ 
at  onc^e  the  unlawfulness  of  the  whole  proceeding,  gave  in- 
struct ions  accordingly,  and  to  my  intense  delight  these  ni}T- 
niidons  of  the  law  Avho  would  not,  who  dare  not,  have  at- 
tonii)t(Ml  such  officious  illegality  in  the  case  of  an  European, 
had  to  sliRk  away  completely  crestfallen.    The  man  aftenvanls 
recovered,  nnd  to  show  his  gratitude  for  my  exertions  both 
from  a  medical  and  civil  point  of  view,  organized  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  silver  cuj)  to 

J.  W.  ^Matthews,  M.D. 

"  for  his  successful  efforts  in  protecting 

tlie  Mussulman  interest." 

This  was  presented  to  nie  at  a  large  meeting  of  Malays  m 
October,  issi. 

A  i)assing  word  would  not  l)e  out  of  place  concerning  th^ 
Indians  who  are  now  on  the  fields  in  considerable  numbers, 
say  700  to  10(mi  souls. 
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They  possess  no  place  of  worship,  that  is  the  pure  Hmdu, 
the  believer  in  Brahma,  Siva  and  Vishnu,  but  the  Maliomedan 
division  have  just  built  a  mosque  and  sent  specially  to  India 
to  procure  an  Imaum  who  will  conduct  their  services  in  the 
future  with  proper  rites.  In  October,  however,  of  each  year 
the  Mahometan  party  form  large  processions  and  make  the 
air  discordant  by  the  beating  of  '*  tom-toms." 

They  celebrate  this  feast  a  whole  week  with  allegorical 
imagery,  men  painted  and  chained  like  tigers  dancing  about 
to  harsh  music.     This  f  onus  not  so  much  a  rehgious  as  a  his- 
torical festival,  by  which  they  commemorate  the  murder  of 
two  of  Mahomet's  sons  and  at  the  same  time  rejoice  at  the 
l^eginning  of  another  year  and  keep  green  the  memory  of  their 
t^arly  days  in  India. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  professors  or  expounders 
"  Holy  Writ,"  are  immaculate.    Some  crave  after  position 
power,  some  after  ease  and  pleasure,  some  after  luxmy 
wealth. 

To  the  second  class  I  have  specified  belonged  the  most 
'^^ccentric  individual,  who  has  made  a  trade  of  reUgion,  that 
^  have  ever  met.  This  '* Apostle  of  the  Faith,"  as  he  called 
l^imself,  turned  up  at  Du  Toit's  Pan  in  tlie  year  187^.  He 
an  odd  creature,  wore  black  broadcloth,  a  white  choker 
a  bell-topper  hat.  In  those  days,  a  tall  beaver  was  as 
as  was  the  existence  of  the  conservative  working  man 
-^^ccording  to  the  imagination  of  Professor  Rogei^s,  therefoi'e 
"*■  *  Bishop  "  Mellett,  in  his  singular  get  up,  was  quite  the  sen- 
tion  for  a  time  among  the  diggers. 

*'  Was  he  a  real  live  bishop  { "  some  asked;  *'  Where  was 

is  diocese  i "  others  inquired;  "  Was  he  a  greater  knave  than 

■Jf^ool?"  "Was  he  an  impostor  trading  upon  the  artless  boer. 

1-  ^nder  the  cloak  of  religion  ? "    These  were  queries  with  which 

**his  Reverence"  was  soon  confronted.      "His  Lordship'' 

"vras  a  short  man,  of  some  fifty  yeai^,  with  a  good  deal  of 

^')ggedness  in  his  weather-beaten  features,  Avhile  every  now 

and  then  a  nervous  twitching  of  the  lii)s  was  evident  to  the 

close  observer.    The  wags  of  the  place  were  determined  before 
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lie  loft  to  have  some  fun  at  his  expensej  and  mvited  liim  to 
lecture  to  them. 

To  this  he  coixlially  acquiesced,  especially  when  a  dinner  to 
he  given  in  his  honor  was  hinted  at,  to  enable  liim  to  fortify 
himself  for  the  oratorical  effort  he  was  expected  to  make. 
At  this  dinner,  given  in  the  dmmg-room  of  the  Royal  Hotel, 
I)u  Toit's  Pan,  there  Avere  many  visitors  from  Kimberley,  and 
the  high  jinks  played  upon  the  ''bishop,"  of  which,  by  the 
w^ay,  he  seemed  to  lx>  i)erfectly  unconscious,  created  consider- 
able hilarity  among  the  jovial  crowd.     Dinner  over  a  procession 
w^as  fonned,  and  a  march  made  to  the  ne\v  bilUard-room  just 
being  built  for  a  rival  hostelry,  the  "  Fox  and  Hoimds,"  where 
a  temporary  platform  and  reading  desk  had  been  erected  for 
the  occasion  ui)on  two  empty  beer  barrels.      Candles  were 
stuck  here  and  there  around  and  business  immediately  l)egan. 
The  Chairman  appointed  was  a  Dr.  Graham,  the  very  broth  of 
an  e<hicat(Hl  but  rollicking  Irishman.     Duly  introducing  the 
'*  Bishop."  tliat  reverend  gentleman  rose,  and  at  once  com- 
moiiced  his  lecture,  but  the  "Bishop's"  knowledge  of  the 
English  laiigiinge  bcnng  verj'  imperfect,  he  w^as  asked  to  speak 
in  Dutch,  which  was  very  humorously  interpreted  by  a  Hol- 
landi^r  wlio  was  present.     About  an  hour's  rambling  twaddle 
brought  the  lecturer  to  his  seat,  his  discourse  concluding  witl^ 
lh(»  iufonnation  that  he  was  prepariMl  to  auswer  any  (piestioi'^^ 
couccniing  Holy  Writ    whicli  niiglit  be  put  to  bin).     MaVv^' 
W(M'(^  tli(^  (juestions  and  riu'ious:  the  audience  relishing  the  f^^^^ 
and  soiMiiiuLilv  vicinir  witli  eacli  other  in  their  endeavoi'S     ^^ 
confuse  bini.   but   Ww  (lueslion  tliat  took  the  fii'st  prize      ^^^ 
l)ublir  opinion  was,  *' Will  His  Lordship  kindly  explain  ^r  ^^- 
c(>rrti(/((f('(/  iron  is  sonu.'tinies  called  "Gospel  Oak  ^ "      \\      ^ 
this  fairly  nonijlussed  the  ''  I>isliop,''  as  i)rol)ably  it  wuU  so^  ^^^ 
of  my  readers.     This  is  one  of  those  jokes  that  requires    ^}^ 
explanation.     Corrugated  ii'on  was  the  material  generally     ^^^ 
use  foi' building,  and  tlie  favorite  brand  was '' Gospel  Oak: ^ 
so  eall(Ml  because  iIk^  mamifaclurer's  works,   situate  sonit?- 
wliere  in  the  vieinily  of  London,  wei*e  so  named.     The  effor^'^' 
of  the  "r>ishoi)''  to  ex[)lain  made  the  thing  more  ludicrous, 
and  just  as  he  was  in  the  throes  of  a  learned  disquisition  upon 
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something  or  other,  out  went  the  candles,  upside-down  was 
turned  the  platform,  '*his  Lordship's"  bell-topper  became 
irretrievably  ruined,  a  few  rotten  eggs  beplastered  his  sun- 
burnt visage,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell,  the  imini- 
dent  hypocrite  was  seen  sUpping  away,  hurriedly  scrambhng 
thix)ugh  an  open  window  to  the  rear  of  the  premises.     A 
**  hue  and  ciy  "  was  raised,  and  the  wliilom  bishop  on  being 
run  to  earth  received  the  rough  handling  (w^hich  did  not,  how- 
ever, go  the  length  of  physical  violence)  w^hich  my  readers 
may  imagine  he  would  receive  from  a  rougli  mining  crowd. 
After  getting  as  much  fun  as  they  wanted  out  of  their  victim, 
the  affau'  wound  up  by  escorting  him  into  a  neighboring 
canteen,  where  everybody,  *' bishop/'  digger,  diamond  buyer, 
or  loafer  became  just  as  '*  fou  "  as  was  compatible  with  walk- 
ing to  his  respective  bed.     When  the  ''bishop"  got  to  his 
room  in  the  hotel,  however,  a  ciaiel  practical  joke  awaited 
Mm.     Worn  out  with  excitement  and  fatigue  he  threw  him- 
self on  his  l>ed  to  sleep,  but  pins  and  needles  had  been  stuck 
all  over  and  at  once  out  he  bounded  with  miraculous  agility. 
Then  came  through  the  open  window  such  a  roar  of  laughter 
that  the  "bishop"  could  see  further  trouble  was  looming  in 
the  distance,  and ''  discretion  "  with  him  **  behigthe  better  i)art 
of  valor,"  he  donned  his  nether  garments  and  Avith  coat,  liand- 
bag,  umbrella  and  bible,  he  cleared  out  as  fast  througli  the 
friendly  door  as  his  legs  could  carry  him,  and  has,  mi  ml  tile 
dictu,  never  since  been  seen  on  the  Fields.     He  was  recognized, 
however,  some  few  months  ago  in  the  Transvaal  still  carrying 
on  his  pious  frauds.     In  pursuit  of  his  ecclesiastical  functions 
he  goes  from  farmhouse  to  farmhouse,  staying  here  a  montli 
and  thei'e  a  month,  or  as  long  as  the  farmer  will  keep  him, 
and  so  he  plays  his  hypocritical  "part "  among  the  ignorant 
and  confiding  boers. 

Griqualand  West  has  been,  until  the  advent  of  the  railway, 

^t  too  great  a  distance  from  the  large  towns  of  the  colony  to 

entice  many  celebrities  to  come  and  see  the  mines,  and  visitoi-s, 

especially  those  belonging  to  the  religious  world,  have  been 

few  and  far  between. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Colesberg  Kopje,  I  can  recollect 
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only  the  spasmodic  visits  of  one  or  two  Bishops  of  the  English 
Church,  the  short  stay  of  a  lecturing  infidel  and  buflfoon, 
whose  name  I  will  not  advertise  by  mentioning,  but  who  was 
pubhcly  presented  with  a  diamond  ring  by  certain  gentlemen 
possessed  of  more  money  than  brains,  the  mission  of  Dr. 
Somei-ville  in  connection  with  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  meteoric  appearance  of  Father  Hener- 
berry,  a  second  Father  Matthew,  who  for  fourteen  days  filled 
the  Roman  Catholic  chiuxjh  to  overflowing  by  his  powerful 
ciiisade  against  drink.  For  some  twelve  months  past  the 
Salvation  Army  has  been  estabUshed,  but  contrary  to  expecta- 
tions has  attracted  comparatively  Uttle  attention  of  either  a 
favorable  or  opposite  character. 

I  should  be  sliirking  an  evident  duty  if  I  were  to  omit  call- 
ing attention  to  a   matter   which  must  ever  bear  witness 
against  Kimberley  and  the  smTOunding  camps,  and  that  is  the 
opportimity  whicli  for  years  the  religious  section  of  the  inhabi- 
tants have  thro\vii  away  of  spi'eading  the  truths  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  natives,*  who  have  been  attracted  to  their  very  doors 
from  the  far  interior.     I  am  within  the  mark  when  I  compute 
that  dimng  the  last  sixteen  yeai's  an  average  of  at  least  10,00<) 
natives  (new  arrivals)  has  each  year  been  drawn  to  work  i^ 
our  mines  by  tlu^  reports,  earned  from  one  to  another  by  those 
returning,  of  tli<^   riclu^s  awaiting  them.     What  a  field  f^"^ 
missionary  (Mitoi'i^rise  li;xs  not  this  presontod  ?    Xow,  has  rv^^' 
i\\v  c'liance  Innm  lost?    AMiat  *'glad  tidings  of  great  30>^ 
mi^lit  not  even  one  or  two  in  whom  the  seed  thus  sown  1>^  ' 
borne  fruit,  have  spread  on  tJieir  return? 

I  am  glad  to  notice,  however,  tliat  at  last  proper  advanta 
of  this  vast  field  for  the  i)ropagation  of  the  tmths  of 
Gospel  is  al)out  to  l)e  taken. 

Oneimpoi'tant  i)ointinust  not  be  overlooked:  every  man 
Kimberlc^y  even  now  is  but  a  bird  of  passage,  merely  dra^ 
by  tlie  chance  of  making  money  ([uickly  as  the  fii*st  arrived 
Avere,  and  tlien  escaping  from  a  i)lace  which  i)ossesses  ve-^ 

'  Th»»  South  African  iintiv*'  h.is  ii<»  r«'li;:ioti.  woiships  no  (lod.  an«l  his  only  i(l«*a  of  spiriC^ 
lif«'  i--  that  hi-<  sonl.  w  lien  h«'  dies,  takes  up  its  abode  in  a  snake,  ami  that  the  spirits  of  his  an^* 
tor^  have  the  power  of  workinj?  ^oo<l  or  evil,  or  of  causinj;  sickness  and  death. 
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few  social  attractions,  aiid,  in  respect  of  natural  beauty  and 
comfort  of  dwellings,  none— the  impossibility  of  getting  away 
felt  by  some,  the  desire  for  f miiher  accumulations  evinced  by 
others,  keeping  together  a  mixed  and  heterogeneous  popula- 
tion such  as  could  scarcely  be  found  in  any  other  country. 

The  rising  generation  is  mostly  to  be  pitied,  doomed  to 
spend  their  young  lives  in  a  place  which  in  South  Africa  at 
least  can  only  be  exceeded  in  wretchedness  by  the  Namaqua- 
land  copper  mines.  No  trees,  no  grass,  no  carolling  birds,  no 
xippling  brooks.  Nature  seems  paralyzed  or  dead.  No 
^^vonder  the  seeds  of  early  piety  are  all  blown  to  the  winds, 
^^vhen  God's  day  is  desecrated  by  the  sight  of  the  open  offices 
in  the  diamond  market  (although  fortunately  on  that  day  no 
usiness  can  be  legally  transacted),  by  the  noise  of  continuous 
lasting  in  the  mines,  and  the  sight  of  railway  drays  laden 
ith  fruit  and  flowers  running  through  the  streets.  At  times 
he  man  of  strong  religious  instincts  feels  sick  at  heart,  and 
or  the  moment  thinks  that  money  alone  is  thought  of — 
.Jtegina  Pecimia,  the  **  Almighty  Dollar, "  the  sole  deity  adored. 
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LAW  AND  LAWYERS  OX  TIIK  FIELDS.— LAW  IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS. 
— ABSENCE  OK  CRIME  AT  THAT  EPOCH. — THE  MVTUAI^  HAIi. 
— MAfJISTKKIAl,     JUIilSDICnOX. —  THE    ATTOKXEY-GEXERAL — 

SHIP. — ATTOHXEYS  AXD  LAW  A(iEXTS. — A  SUDDEX  DEATH. 

CURIOrS  XOJIKXCLATCRE  OF  KAFIRS.— THK  FATE  OF  ' '  BRAXDY"" 
AXD   SODA."' 


DEAN  SWIFT  saj'.s:  "  Tjaw  is  a  Iwttomless  pit;  it  is  a  cor 
inoi-ant,    a    liiiii>y  that    (Itowiis  everything."       An<^M 
believing  iinplicitly  in  his  wonls.  I  will  not  weary  mw-"- 
ivailiTs  with  ;uiy  rhilmratr  (lisi|iiisitioii  on  the  legi;:lative  enact 
nionts,  i}tr.,  which  served  to  make  up  tlie  liiw  under  wliiel_ 

we  lived  in  the  raiOy  days  nf  the  Diamond  Fields.     Suffice  i 

t-o  paj',  that  to  nie  it  weiiied  a  very  medley  of  inconsistenc) 

an  olla  i)oilri<Ia,  a  Ihin^  of  shretJs,  of  ^Kitchea.  making  "coi 

fusion  woisecnufoundcd.''     Ttoman,  Dutch,  English  Commoi ^ 

Colonial  Statuie  I*i\v  and  rroclaniatioiiti  of  the  local  gover^^E: 
niont  wem  Mended  no,  I  should  rather  say  flung  together  » 
a  fashion  so  devoid  of  sy.-;teni  as  to  Ik;  ahsolutely  chaotST  -c 
The  laws  of  Gi'iijualand  West  shice  annexation  are  now  iden^<"  J 
cal  with  Coliinial  Laws,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  loc^i'» 
enactments,  hut  at  the  time  they  were, svi/  f/^'Hfr/sj  or  rather,  *'-f 
T  may  he  allowe.l,  iiiinii'nii  (/'■iionnii,  homogeneity  being  i-e^  - 
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markable  for  its  entire  cibsence.  It  speaks  well  for  the  con- 
tented nature  of  the  diggers,  that  complaints  against  this 
anomalous  condition  of  things  were  so  Httle  rife. 

In  the  early  dajs,  a  genuine  brotherly  feeling  reigned 
among  the  diggere  at  Colesberg  Kopje  (Kiinberley  Mine),  and 
though  of  course  an  occasional  quarrel  would  aiise,  yet  as  a 
mle  there  was  univei'sal  amity  existing. 

Such  a  crime  as  robbery  was,  for  a  long  time,  scarcely 
known.  The  digger  left  his  tent  all  day  with  the  entrance 
flaps  merely  tied  down,  and  returned  at  night  from  his  work 
in  the  mine  with  no  apprehension  as  to  the  security  of  liis 
S<>o(^s  and  chattels.  In  those  halcyon  days,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  the  natives,  who  are  often  unjustly  accuseil  of 
-»^^aturally  possessing  thieving  propensities,  established  the 
^^Isehood  of  the  charge  by  living  an  honest  and  laborious  life, 
*^^ithfully  carrying  out  their  master's  behests,  and  never  rob- 
ing him  of  a  single  splint.  "'^^ 
It  is  my  firm  conviction,  (and  it  will  be  admitted  that  I 
tve  had  extensive  opportunities  of  judging),  that  the  native 
-laborers,  who  have  been  floc^king  at  the  rate  of  *M),(nn)  jler 
Lnnum  to  the  Diamond  Fields,  are,  as  a  rule,  sober,  upright, 
nd  Airtuous  before  they  have  been  corrui)ted  by  the  white 
^^  men,  who  induce  them  to  steal,  or  are  demoralized  by  driiik- 
^-  ng  the  li([Uor  supplied  them  by  white  men.  Had  it  not  been 
-^ror  the  unscrupulous  scoundrels  who  fii*st  introduced  illicit 
^^iamond  buying,  and  for  the  almost  indiscriminate  sale  of 
iquor  to  natives,  they  would  in  all  probability  be  still  as 
lonest  as  at  the  early  i)eriod,  when,  excei)t  in  trivial  iissault 
?s»  they  were  very  I'arely  brought  before  the  Court. 
Kiml)erley,  at  this  time,  was  without  any  building  set  apart 
"^is  a  High  Court.  When  the  Judge  came  from  Barkly  on 
-jircuit,  he  sat  in  a  large  building  called  thi?  Mutual  Hall, 
"^vhich  used  to  serve  a  variety  of  piu-poses,  l)eing  fitter  1  uj)  for 
heatrical  entertainments,  which  wove  frequently  givcMi  then% 
'"^Krhile  religious  services  were  also  held  in  it  from  time  to  time. 
3[  ivmeml>er  atrial  for  murder  taking  place  in  this  building 
"fcefore  Mr.  Recorder  Bany,  the  first  judge  on  the  Diamond 

*  A  fractuivil  diamond. 
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Fields.  The  alleged  facts  of  the  case  were  briefly  as  follows: 
The  accused,  a  man  and  a  woman,  had  thrown  the  husband  of 
tlie  latter  down  the  mine — the  supposed  motive  for  the  crime 
being  that  a  guilty  intrigue  which  existed  between  them 
might  be  continued  without  interference.  The  discovery  of 
certain  suspicious  circumstances  had  led  to  their  arrest  and 
committal. 

All  through  the  day  the  Judge  and  jury  had  sat  hearing 
the  evidence,  but  very  few  of  the  public  had  attended.  As, 
however,  night  came  on,  and  it  became  known  that  the  Judge 
purposed  sitting  till  the  case  was  concluded,  the  Hall  was 
quickly  crowded  with  diggers. 

Here  were  men  begiimed  with  dust  and  coatless  as  they 
had  hurried  there,  men  who  had  removed  the  signs  of  their 
daily  toil;  the  floor  of  the  Hall  was  thronged  so  that  none 
could  move;  on  the  window-sills  stood  men  cUnging  to  each 
other  for  support,  and  to  the   very  girders  of  the  roof  a 
number  of  adventurous  youths  had  climbed;  a  veritable  sea  of 
faces  met  the  eye,  as  one  gazed  around.     On  the  stage  sat  the 
Judge  suiTounded  by  the  tawdry  wings.     Some  were  asso- 
ciated in  the  spectator's  minds  ^vith  occasions  ^videly  different 
from  the  backgi'oimd.     A  glimmering  light  was  shed  by  a  row 
of  flimsy  Chinese    lanterns  suspended    above,   and  on  the 
Judge's  desk  wei'c  a  couple  of  glittering  dips.     In  front  sat  the 
counsel  at  a  table  of   loiigli  i)lanks.  elevated  chair  high  on 
li(juor  cases,  and  behind  tliem  Avere  the  prisoners  mounted  on 
boxes  stain[)ed  with  the  battle-axe  trade-mark,  and  beaiing 
the  inscription,  Heiu^ssey's  XXX.     As  the  night  wore  on,  the 
excitement  grew  intense;  the  feelings  of  the  public  Avere  dead 
against  tlie  i)ris()ners,  perliaps  scarce  a  score  in   that  vast 
crowd  had  a  doubt  as  to  tlieir  guilt  or  wished  them  to  escape 
the  murderer's  doom.     Tlie  addresses  of  the  counsel  and  the 
charge  of  the  Judge  wei-e  listencnl  to  in  breathless  silence,  and 
then  the  wearied  jiu'v  retired.     Apparently  some  doubt  existed 
in  their  luiuds,  foi*  tlu^  A'ei'dict  of  Xot  Guilty  was  returned. 

The  present  High  Court  in  Kiniberley  is  a  lofty  and  exten- 
sive building  constructed  of  brick  and  stone,  but  for  yenrs 
after  the  Mutual  Hall  had  l)een  abandoned  as  a  temple  of 
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,  the  Judge  or  Judges  sat  in  a  wret.rheil,  tumble  down 
Jity,  which  is  still  oofupi«d  l)j'  tlie  Sj^ecial  Court  fur  the 
1  of  offeiict>8  against  tho  Diaiuond  Trade  Act, 

s  Hesident  MagistraU;'s  Court  was  thy  favorite  anma  of 
ts  in  the  early  days,  as  there  under  Special  Proclaina- 
s  cases  involving  £50(t,  when  there  was  an  acknowledged 
,  and  £250  in  mattera  of  dis])uted  deiit  or  damages,  might 
t  in  a  speedy  and  suiuniary  manner  eminently  satis- 
ory  to  those  who ahhoiTed  the  "  law's  delays."  Thisexten- 
B  jurisdiction  has  since  lieen  largely  reduced,  with  tlie  result 
'  c  increaeed  costs  and  otliyr  serious  inconvonionces  to 
i  honi-st  man,  who  has  unfortunately  become  entangled  iu 
B  nieslies  of  the  law, 

\  The  firet  Recorder  of  the  High  Court  of  Gritjualand  West, 

i  I  have  just  said,  was  Mr.  now  Sir  Ja^ob  Dirk  Bai-rj-,  a 

piolar  and  jurist  of  no  mean  preteusioius,  and  it  is  not  too 

1  to  say  that  at  each  eritical  i>eriod  of  tho  history  of  the 

,  as  tlie  tent  burnings  and  the  i-ebelHon  already  de- 

d,  it  was  largely  owing  to  Judge  Barry's  firmness  and 

ietnuKs  in  the  endeavor  to  maintain  obedience  l^i  law  and 

w,  that  consequences  which  niiglit  have  proved  disjwtnms 

he  extreme  were  happily  avoided.     After  Mr.  Bany  left 

)  were  upveral  judges  and  acting  judges  apjKjinted,  nntil, 

lexatinn  iiaving  taken  place,  a  court  of  tbi-ee  judgi^s  was 

nod,  of  which  Mr.  Justice  Buchanan  was  made  Pn-sident. 

(  the  fii-st  Attorney-General,  Mr,  Jolm  C_vi>rian  Thompson, 

ave  but  little  to  say,  as  ill-health  almost  fi"oni  tho  time  of 

t  appotntnieut  prevpnted  him  from  biking  an  active  |«irt  in 

~"c  affairs.     To  the  su[)*'rKtitious  it  woultl  have  seemed  as 

B  was  a  bar  upon  tho  Attorney-Oonoralslup;  sincu  an- 

1  the  Crown  Pmsi^i-utorship  of  Oriyualand  West,  Mr. 

.  TlM>mi)s<in'K  successor,  Mr.  S.  (i.  ShepiKird,"  afterwjinls 

»  and  at  jin-seiit  Administrator  of  llio  Cnjwn  Colony  of 

:huanaland,  his  relations  with  the  other  niemlxirs 


Jly  (>f  ■  iwrutlii  RiiaAn  ItuHvtmU  Iniur*  of  thiu  u 
l)enloa)r,  ibuiwi>nnprinaii>ntithUUi  ilHihibuot  th 
~         '  •n>n  wrn.  bumnr.  wUlwut  •nit.  kwl  I 
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of  tlie  Executive  becoming  somewhat  strained,  tendered  his 
resignation.  Mr.  J.  S.  Lord,  Q.  C,  who  succeeded  him,  gave 
up  his  office  in  preference  to  either  having  to  submit  to  undue 
inteif  ei-ence  in  the  performance  of  his  office  or  else  living  in  a 
continual  state  of  ''protest;"  the  next,  who  was  the  first 
Crown  Prosecutor,  was  removed  from  his  post,  but  hitherto  the 
gentleman  at  present  liolding  the  appointment  has  maintaiDed 
his  relationship  with  the  Attorney-General  without  friction. 

But  in  no  British  Colony,  I  should  think,  have  so  many  en- 
forced or  semi  enforced  changes  taken  place  among  officials 
as  in  Griqualand  West.  In  the  short  space  of  a  decade  there 
were  three  Resident  Magisti-ates,  a  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  two 
Connnissionei's  of  Police  and  a  Chief  of  the  Detective  Depart- 
ment, who  were  either  removed  from  their  respective  offices 
or  deemed  it  advisable  to  resign. 

As  my  j'ea<lers  may  conceive,  the  Diamond  Fields  attracted 
a  certain  number  of  barristei's,  many  of  whom  must  have 
made  large  sums  of  money.     The  fees  paid  by  illicit  diamond 
buyt^rs,  when  a  barrister  was  engaged  for  the  defence,  were,  I 
believe,  something  cMiornious.     These  cases  were  but  a  small 
source  of  income  compared  with  the  long  protracted  lawsuits 
that  used  formerly  to  arise  between  various  wealthy  claim- 
lu)l<lors.  and  sul)se(ni(Mitly  after  the  claims  had  been  put  into 
companies   Ix^twoen   tlK^se   bodies.     In   the  early  days  there 
Avas  a  court  s[)ecially  estal)lis]KMl  to  adjudicate  ai)on  claims  to 
unoccupied  laud  situate  in  (Jri([ualaud  AVest,  and  here  several 
geutleuieii  of   the  louir  i'ol)e  [)i('ked  \i\)  gold  and  silver  with 
ra[)idily.     Th(»  cases  froiii  which  the  lawyers  perhaps  derived 
most  euioliuneut  was  a  civil  action  brought  by  Isaac  Sonnen- 
heri;  and  Edward   Rager  Hurley  against  Alfred  Ebden.  the 
registered  i)roi)ri(^tor  of  the  fai'ui  on  which  are  situated  Kim- 
berli^y  mine  and  town  -and  another  brought  on  behalf  of  the 
London  and  South  African  Exi)loration  Co.,  Lim.,  against  the 
governnu^nt.      In    tlie    fii'st   case    Mt^ssrs.     Sonnenberg   and 
Hurley  sought  to  oust   Mr.  A.  KlxliMi  from  his  farm  on    the 
ground  that  they  had  bought  a  prior  and  [)referent  claim,  but 
th(^ir  enter])rise  signally  faile<l.     In  the  latter  case,  the  com- 
[)any  gained  tlu^ir  ])oinl  and  couijx^lled  the  government  to  dis- 
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gorge  some  portion  of  the  rents  and  license  moneys,  wliicli 
they  had  improperly  received  and  retained. 

Of  attorneys  there  were  enough  and  to  spare,  and  their 
mamier  of  conducting  business,  at  least  in  the  early  days,  was 
decidedly  unique.  The  one  grand  cliaracteristic  that  dis- 
tinguished them  was  a  phenomenal  and  perennial  thirst,  and 
the  manful  efforts  which  they  made  to  quench  it  were  worthy 
of  a  l)etter  cause.  Should  a  clerk  omit  to  dot  an  'M  "  or  cross 
a  ''  t,"  your  attorney  would  at  once  propose  an  adjournment 
to  the  nearest  canteen  while  the  error  was  being  rectified. 
AVas  a  case  won  ?  So  joyful  an  occasion  demanded  a  copious 
libation.  Was  a  case  lost  ?  A  cu])  of  consolation  was  forth- 
with quaffed.  Was  a  compromise  agreed  on  ?  The  prospect 
of  renewed  amity  between  the  whilom  htigants  was  sm^ely 
worthy  of  a  foaming  bumper. 

The  ' '  Green  Bar ' '  ^  was  the  gi'een  room  of  the  Judicial 
Theatre.  I  have  frequently  even  known  adjournments  of  the 
Magistrate's  court  for  the  evident  if  not  tlie  avowed  puquDSo 
of  liquidating  some  abstmse  i)oint  of  law.  There  was  a  vast 
amount  of  "bluff,"  as  it  is  vulgarly  termed,  and  tall  talk  on 
the  i)art  of  the  attorneys  in  those  days.  I  remember  upon  one 
occasion,  a  leading  member  of  the  side  bar  describing  a  re- 
spectable witness  as  ha^ing  come  into  the  court  with  the  Bible 
in  his  hands  and  a  lie  on  his  lips,  while  the  passages  at  arms 
between  the  practitioner's  seemed  often  acrimonious  to  a 
degree;  but  when  the  court  rose,  the  feuds  were  fiirgotten  and 
the  contending  parties  again  sped  to  the  "  Green  Bar,"  which 
possessed  for  them  an  absolutely  magnetic  attraction. 

Of  the  law  agents,  a  genus  I  think  pecuUai'  to  South  Africa, 
and  in  those  days,  at  least,  admitted  without  having  to  give 
the  most  infinitessimal  proof  of  their  legal  knowledge,  I  shall 
not  say  much.  Some  were  veiy  good  men  and  fair  lawyers, 
but  as  a  rule  they  consisted  of  "ne'er  do  wells,"  who  having 
failed  in  everything  turned  to  the  law  as  a  denu'er  ressort. 
The  worst  of  them  had  no  education,  no  brains,  and  no  money, 
their  sole  stock  in  trade  being  an  absolutely  unlimited  amount 
of  arrogance  which  enabled  them  to  prey  upon  the  public.     A 

•  A  noted  hostelry  near  the  coiirt-houHe. 
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few  men  of  this  class  were,  until  recently,  still  to  be  found  on 
the  Diamond  Fields. 

The  arrangements  for  juries  were  needlessly  troublesome. 
Many  classes  of  i>ersons  being  exempt,  the  drawing  for  juries 
pressed  heavily  on  the  poor  digger,  who,  while  compelled  to 
wait  day  after  day  in  the  precincts  of  the  court,  was  beset 
with  fears,  not  improbably  well  grounded,  that  his  "boys'* 
(native  laborers)  were  appropriating  to  their  own  use  any  dia- 
mond they  might  discover.  Despite  the  impleasantness  and 
loss  entailed  by  serving  on  a  jury,  few  diggers  neglected  to 
answer  to  their  names. 

For  whatever  reason  the  lawyers  were  not  generally  long- 
lived.  I  saw  a  list  made  out  by  a  legal  friend  of  mine,  when 
in  a  somewhat  gloomy  frame  of  mind  the  other  day,  according 
to  whicli  some  twenty  had  died  since  the  opening  of  the  Dia- 
mond Fields. 

I  cannot  help  here  mentionmg  the  sudden  end  of  one  of  the 
leadere  of  the  Bar  at  the  time,  and  a  man  well  known  in  South 
Africa.     I  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  tragic  occurrence,    it. 
Advocate  Walker,  many  years  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
Diamond  Fields, had  enjoyed  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice 
in  Natal,  and  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  was 
conducting  the  defence  of  a  case  in  which  I  was  interested. 
Driving  homo  from  my  consulting  room  on  the  evening  of  the 
(lay  before  wliich  the  case  was  expected  to  be  called,  I  pulled 
up  at  ]\Ir.  Walker's  house  to  have  a  final  consultation  on  some 
points  I  thought  of  importance.     I  found  liim  smoking  his 
cigar  by  tlie  fire,  looking  somewhat  unwell,  but  without  any- 
thing in  his  ap[)earance  to  lead  me  to  anticipate  the  a^vful 
catasti'oplie  impending.     I  put  my  questions  to  him,  and  for 
an  answer,   Mr.  W.  extending  his  arms  remarked,   ''Don't 
bother,  certain  to  win  to-morrow."     As  he  uttered  the  last 
word,  he  gave  a  sudden  start,  bounded  from  his  seat,  while 
from  his  month  a  jet  of  bright  crimson  blood  spurted  against 
the  wall  opposite.     For  him  to-moiTow  came  not.     He  never 
spoke  again.     An  aneinism  of  the  heart  liad  given  way  and  in 
a  few  seconds  he  was  a  corpse.     Ever  since  that  melancholy 
event,  I  have  experienced  a  sense  of  no  little  uneasiness  when 
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irobable  results  of  "  to-moiTOw  "  have  been  discounted 
lay/'  As  the  poet  says  "  to-morrows  cheat  us  all,"  and 
t  was-  in  the  case  of  poor  Walker. 

1  mentioning  this  incident  to  a  friend  of  mine  he  drew 
ttention  to  the  following  exquisite  lines,  which  I  think 
orthy  of  reproduction  here : 

**  We  will  gather  flowers  to-morrow, 

When  the  mist  of  rain  is  o'er, 
When  the  air  is  wann  and  sunny, 

Anil  the  temi>e8t  howls  no  more.*' 
But  the  flowers  are  parched  and  faded. 

For  the  clouds  have  {mssed  away, 
And  we  leave  them  still  unfathered. 

Though  to-morrow  is  to-ilay. 

**\W  will  climb  the  hills  to-morrow. 

In  the  morning  c(m>1  and  bright: 
W^lu)  could  s<'ale  those  rugginl  numntains 

In  the  noontide's  scorching  light  ?" 
But  the  snow-wreaths  clothe  the  >ummit8. 

And  the  mists  hang  chill  and  gray. 
Ami  wc  leave  the  slopes  untrmldeu. 

Though  to-morrow  is  to-day. 

**  We  will  lend  an  ear  to-morrow 
To  our  fallen  sisters'  woes; 
WV  can  scarce) v  hear  their  voices 

• 

While  the  music  comes  jind  got»8.*^ 
But  alonir  the  thornv  highwav 

Still  with  wiNirv  feet  thev  stray. 
And  we  pass  them  by.  mduH'ding, 

Though  to-morrow  is  to-day. 

**We  will  Ifave  our  work  to-morn>w. 

\iu\  with  ejiirer  hands  and  strong. 
We  will  Irad  the  little  childnMi 

Far  away  Ironi  paths  f if  wrong." 
Hut  our  hands  grow  old  and  fiH.'ble, 

And  tin'  work  trtH*s  on  for  ay*', 
An<l  the  little  <-hildreii  p«*rish. 

Though  tomorrow  is  t^i  day. 

■'We  will  raise  our  «»ves  to-morn>w 
To  the  cross  on  Talvarv's  Imnv; 
At  our  feet  the  goM  is  s|>iirkling. 
So  we  <*annot  luHsl  it  now." 
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But  we  clutch  the  gHttering  fragments, 

'Mid  the  dust,  and  mire,  and  clay, 
And  we  cannot  raise  our  eyelids, 

Though  to-morrow  is  to-day. 

Brown  Robix.— /'ro/zi  Chambers"  Journal,  March  19, 1887. 

I  may  here,  though  not  strictly  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject, call  attention  to  the  strikingly  curious  names  adopts  bv 
many  Kafirs  working  on  the  Diamond  Fields,  and  give  some 
instances  of  the  manner  in  which  they  attract  public  notice. 
Natives  are  bv  no  means  destitute  of  a  sense  of  humor,*  and 
very  often  when  tliey  liave  been  working  for  an  employer  of 
passionate  disposition,  and  have  been  addressed  by  him  in  no 
complimentary  terms,  they  voluntarily  retain  as  their  appella- 
tion some  abusive  title,  or  strong  objurgation  of  which  he  bas 
made  use  in  the  course  of  his  remonstrances.     I  have  notin- 
f recjuently  known  a  magistrate,  on  asking  a  native  prisoner 
his  name,  to  receive  the  reply  "G — d  d — mn''  or  ^*B1— dy 
Fool;"  while  one  unfortunate  fellow,  when  asked  the  same 
question  in  the  charge  office  promptly  answered,  "  Go  to  H— 1." 
and  it  was  not  until  he  had  been  t^vice  or  three  times  knocked 
down  for  liis  apparent  insohnice,  that  the  Sergemit  discovered 
that  the  native  liad  simply  given  a  tiTithful  if  startUng  answer 
to  the  (piostiou  put  to  him.     Such  names  as  "Cape  Smoke" 
(/.r..  Colonial  Brandy).  *"  Pontnc '' and  otlKT  alcoholic  terms 
ar<*  not   nncoininon,   while  "Sixpence"  is  one  of  the  most 
favoi'iti*  naiUL's  of  tlio  natives 

Porhai)sono  of  the  most  singular  illustrations  of  the  eccen- 
tric iionuMK-laturo  to  wliicli  I  allude,  and  the  strangely  incon- 
gi'uoiis  circuinstana's  under  which  instances  of  it  occur,  was 
given  in  tlie  High  Comt  some  two  or  tViree  years  ago.  Tlie 
ancedot(^  servers  as  an  (^\am})l(»  of  how,  even  in  matt(?i*s  of  most 
solenm,  nay  tragic  import,  a  ludicrous  element  may  be  i>resent. 

♦This  is  «'x»'iM|)litit'<'  in  tlu»  iiaincs  by  whirh  wliito  iK'oplo  of  any  iinpoi'taiuv  art*  kni»\vn 
UMWMi^r  th<»m.  I'-r  iii-i;iiu<>,  m  j'-Miiixms  iiifii'l  of  miiio.  now  an  inijtoi-tiint /^ovt-mmfnt  ottiri;il 
in  NataKwa^  know  n  Uy  lli''  iiaiivf>.  a-  '"  Ti'i<.vi;in  "  (lul'ttoviam-i  afhT  a  iiio-^t  oitV-nsivelv  oil-. >rif- 
erous  ^rassliopju'r  with  \\liivli  lie  \\au''''l  iin'<'->^.inf  war.  Jint  tho  most  biting  t'xanii)le  of  natiw 
sarcasm.  T  think,  cnnsi^!.'*!  in  the  ii.iiiif  aitiilifl  liv  tlicm  to  a  lloi-jn  i*2  \  i)i«v«M  that  of  •'Sontili- 
man."  This  convoy  ciI.  in  •um*  \\<»i-.l.  tlirii- aitpi'«H'ii«  i. mi  of  thf  Scotch  chcc^'-])arinj;  tt'iidency  : 
as  they  were  shicw.l  ciiou^rli  t.>  o1><»m\«'.  that  in  ca^-s  wh<M'c  an  Kn^'H.shman  would  pive  half  a 
oroAit.  ills  Hi^'ljlan-l  n«'i;^i»b«>r  w.iiili  ;,i^t'  only  i  wo  sliiUinirs. 
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A  native  named  "Brandy  and  Soda"  had  l)een  tried  for 
murder  and  found  guilty,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  before  Mr. 
Justice  Buchanan,  the  Judge  President.  Awful  as  is  the  sen- 
tence, and  heartless  as  the  man  must  be  who  can  hear  it  pro- 
ne >unced  unmoved,  yet  many,  by  no  means  devoid  of  humanity, 
for  a  moment  smiled,  as  the  Judge,  having  assumed  the  black 
<*ap,  thus  addressed  the  prisoner :  "  Bnmdy  and  Soda,  you 
have  been  found  guilty  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  awful 
crime  of  wilful  muixler,  uix)n  tlie  enormity  of  which  it  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  dilate.  '  A  life  for  a  life '  is  the  law  for 
lK)t.h  the  black  man  and  the  white,  and  thei^e  is  no  alternative 
left  me  but  to  pronounce  on  you  the  sentence  of  death.  The 
judgment  of  this  court  is  that  you,  Bmndy  and  Soda,  be  lianged 
by  the  neck  till  you  ai-e  dead,  and  may,"  etc. 

In  concluding  tliese  few  ivmarks  relative  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession, I  would  dischiim  any  wish  to  infer  that  lawyei's  are 
not  a  necessity,  far  from  it,  but  they  are  a  necressity  with 
which  one  would  fain  (lisi)ense.  I  would  not  wish  to  imi)ly 
that  the  lawyers  of  (Iriqualand  West  are  more  unreasonalily 
exacting  than  their  brethren  in  other  places,  Init  tliis  observa- 
tion cannot  be  regarded  as  fulsome  adulation  or  (•xtiiivagant 
eulogy.  It  will,  however,  be  evident.  I  could  not  advt)catt*  so 
extreme  a  measiux)  as  that  jn'oposed  by  Dick  to  Cade,  **The 
fli-st  thing  we  do,  let's  kill  all  the  lawyei-s."  * 

*  Shakesperv.— IIcur>'  VI.,  Van  ii.,  Act  iv.,  Sccue  2, 
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HAVTNCr  now  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  three  profeES- 
ions,  Divinity,  l-i\v  ami  Physio,  as  i-eju-oseiiteti  on  the 
Dianioiiil  Fidils,  I  will  rcs\nne  my  pei-sonaJ  narrative. 
I  have  j;o(k1  itei'H.mal  I'easoii  for  recollecting  the  outhivak 
of  so-called  sniall-iMix,  whieJi  (as  the  i-eader  will  i-enieinhei-}  I 
have  (lescrihcd  in  a  |i!vvious  duqiter.  Tlie  medical  jiracti- 
(ioiiers  of  the  Diamond  Fields  were  at  the  time  for  mouths  in 
a  state  of  flie  utmost  excitement  over  tha  (juti^fitin  re.valtt  of 
siiiall-pox  or  no  small-pox,  and  although  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence and  the  ojiinions  ol' those  whose  qualifications  and  ex- 
IK'rience  aliuost  served  to  carry  conviction  was  certainly  in 
favor  of  the  lattei-theoiy,  yet  on  the  ojiposite  side  were  rangeil. 
iH'sides  those  to  wiiom  the  pnhlii-  attrilmfed  iltmstand  he- 
lievc  wrouj.dy)  intfTesIod  nioiivit^,  some  men  of  undoubted 
ability  in  tiieir  iirofession  andaliove  the  snsjiicion  of  maintain- 
ing the  scare  for  the  siike  of  their  iier^onal  advantage.     The 
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authorities  were  naturally  more  or  less  in  doubt  also,  for  '^  who 
shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree?"  and  many  were  the 
commissions  of  doctors  dispatched  by  Government  to  visit 
*'  Felstead's,''  a  farm  some  eight  miles  from  Kimberley,  where 
a  temporary  hospital  was  erected,  all  natives  coming  from  the 
Transvaal  examined,  and  those  found  suffering  from  the  dis- 
ease isolated.  On  the  morning  of  December  1,  1883,  Dr.  L.  S. 
Jameson,  one  of  the  most  able  physicians  in  the  Diamond 
Fields,  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  government,  drove 
•out  to  the  place  in  order  to  make  an  official  I'epoi't. 

Our  inspection  over,  we  re-entered  the  vehicle  and  set  out 
on  our  way  home  to  breakfast,  when  my  horses  became  un- 
manageable and  dashed  amidst  a  herd  of  cattle,  with  the  result 
that  the  cart  was  overtmiied  and  Dr.  L.  S.  Jameson  thrown 
out  with  immense  force  some  fifteen  yards,  happily  without 
sustaining  any  hurt,  while  I  was  less  fortunate,  for  though  I 
fell  out  close  beside  the  vehicle,  I  i-eceived  such  serious  injuries 
(involving  extravasation  of  blood  upon  the  brain)  that  I  re- 
mained for  four  or  five  days  i)erfectly  unconscious,  and  on 
coming  to  my  senses  found  myself  in  the  Carnavon  Hospital, 
suffering  from  paralysis  of  the  right  side.  Hei^e  let  me  briefly 
thank  Mr.  Denis  Doyle,  the  able  and  energetic  Sanitary  In 
si)ector  of  the  Kiml^erloy  municipality,  for  the  givat  and  inval- 
uable senices  which  he  rendered  to  me,  so  I  am  t(  Id,  on  the 
morning  of  my  accident,  by  ])roviding  relays  of  natives  to 
caiT)'^  me  to  the  hospital.  I  would  also  warmly  thank  thoso 
membei's  of  my  own  profession,  esi)ecially  Dr.  L.  S.  Jameson, 
who  took  on  himself  the  sole  i-esi)onsibility  of  my  case,  for 
their  unremitting  attention;  the  good  sister  Ilenriettxi  and 
kind  sisters  and  nuiNos  of  the  hospital,  and  the  public  of  the 
Four  Camps,  who  exhibited  an  eai*nest  solicitude  ius  tomycon- 
<lition,  that  deeply  toucluMl  me  and  that  I  shall  never  forget. 
Immediately  on  my  iveovtM'ing  suftieient  stn^ngth  to  move 
niMUit,  I  determined  to  takt*  a  tour  through  the  Transviial,  a 
<-«»untry  that  T  had  long  In^en  d(»sirous  (»f  visiting,  and  I  bookt*<l 
a  seat  for  Pretoria  in  th<»  coach  leaving  Kimberh^y  on  Deeem- 
li**r  r»>l,  l<s:;.  My  fritMids,  however,  not  thinking  mt»  sti-ong 
enough  to  ti-avel,  cause<l  me  nuich  vexation,  by  ingeniously 
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contriving  that  I  should  miss  the  coach,  and  in  consequenc? 
my  joui-ney  was  postjxjned  for  another  week.  However,  I 
took  gooil  care  that  their  over-soKcitude,  as  I  thought  it. 
should  not  make  me  miss  the  coach  a  second  time,  and  I  left 
on  January  7th. 

Just  as  I  was  sitting  in  the  coach,  preparing  to  start,  a 
bundle  of  letters  was  jjlaced  in  my  hand,  including  one  from 
my  wife,  who  was  then  visiting  our  children  in  Grermany. 
Curiously  enough  this  letter  was  written  on  the  very  day  after 
my  accident,  and  contained  the  following  request,  *'Let  me 
know  if  anything,  however  triWal,  has  happened  to  you  to- 
day. I  have  a  sti-ange  feeling  that  something,  I  know  not 
what,  has  occuii-ed,  which  makes  me  intensely  anxious."  I 
do  not  intend  to  draw  any  deduction  from  what,  after  all 
may  have  been  a  mere  coincidence,  but  the  facts,  neverthe- 
less, are  as  I  have  stated. 

How  many  times  Ijefore  T  returned  to  Kimberley,  if  my  pride 
would  have  allowed  me,  should  I  not  have  freely  admitted  the 
folly  of  my  jom*ney  !  To  a  man  who  had  sustained  a  shock  to 
his  nervous  system  such  as  I  had,  the  bumping  for  nearly  a 
fortnight  in  a  four-hoi-se  coach  along  primitive  South  African 
roads,  was  naturally  not  the  l)est  course  of  curative  treatment. 

TiCaving  Kimberley  early  in  the  moniing  a  long  stage 
l)i'()u;rlit  us  to  a  roadside  inn,  which  was,  and  is,  I  believe,  ke]>t 
by  ^I.  Grandier,  fcjnuerly  a  trooper  in  Weatlierly's  Hoi*se  dur- 
ing the  Zulu  Avar. 

Taking  out  the  horses  we  rested  here  some  time,  and  I  per- 
suaded Mr.  Grandier,  whom  T  bad  met  in  Kimberley,  to  tell 
me  the  stoiy  of  his  narrow  escai)e  at  Zlobani  Mountain  dimng 
the  war  with  Cetywayo.  The  facts  of  his  escape,  as  he  re- 
lated them  tome,  are  indeed  stranger  tlian  fiction.  '*I  was 
ii  troo[)er,''  said  Mr.  Grandier,  ''in  Weatherly's  Horse,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  morning  of  the  '2>th  of  March,  1879, 
and  the  attack  of  the  Zulus  at  Zl(.>l)ani.  Ah  !  ;Mon  Dieu,  Colonel 
Weatherly  Avas  a  fmc  man;  we  worsliii>ped  him,  and  would 
have  followed  liiiu  to  tlu^  jaws  of  death.  It  took  us  most 
difficult  work  to  g«*t  to  the  loj)  of  the  mountain  ;  we  were  at  it 
all  night,  but  we  acconii)lislied  it.     We  stopi)ed  at  the  top  an 
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hour  or  two,  when  Colonel  Buller  perceived  the  black  hordes 
in  thousands  just  like  monkeys,  climbing  up  on  all  sides  to 
hem  us  in^  The  Colonel  told  us  to  get  down  as  quickly  as  we 
could,  and  did  not  we  ride  I  I  shall  never  forget  the  last  sight 
of  my  beloved  old  Colonel ;  the  picture  is  still  in  my  mind.  It 
seems  but  yesterday  I  saw  him  in  the  distance  surromided  by 
howling  Kafii-s,  all  hope  lost,  covering  his  son,  a  bright,  fair- 
haired  lad  of  fifteen,  from  the  cruel  assegais  of  his  brutal  foes. 
I  jumped  down  the  sides  of  rocks  as  big  as  this  house,  my 
little  horse  always  landing  on  its  legs,  and  at  last,  after  many 
escapes  from  the  Zulus,  got  safely  to  the  bottom.  Five  or  six 
of  our  fellows  at  once  got  hold  of  my  stirrups,  seized  my  horse's 
tail,  nearly  dragging  him  to  the  ground,  and  so  weighted  the 
poor  bi-ute  that  he  was  done  up  in  a  mile  or  two,  an<l  I  had  to 
leave  him.  What  did  I  do  ?  I  i-an  like  the  devil  and  managed 
to  hide  myself  in  some  tall  grass,  when,  as  night  was  coming 
on,  I  thought  I  was  safe.  Four  Zuhis,  however,  spied  me  out; 
it  was  no  use  my  i-esisting,  so  they  seized  and  stripi>ed  me  of 
everything.  I  never  could  toll  why  they  did  not  kill  me;  the 
only  thing  they  did  was  to  drive  me  on  in  front  of  them,  tell- 
ing me  to  'hambake.'  Every  moment  I  thought  my  last. 
After  walkhig  some  miles,  we  stopi>ed  at  the  ki'aal  of  Um- 
belini,  an  ex-Swazi  chief,  half  way  up  the  valley,  who  was 
one  of  Cetywayo's  adherents.  How  I  wondered  what  would 
hapix)n  next  I  Naked  as  I  was,  they  tie<l  me  to  a  post,  when 
the  women  tore  round  me  as  if  mad,  spat  in  my  face,  and 
pulled  out  my  beard,  while  the  men  formed  a  circl<%  and 
yelled  and  danced  about  me  like  very  fiends  !  This  lasted  far 
into  the  morning,  when,  half  dead  from  fatigue  and  tensor 
though  I  was,  a  Zulu,  who  could  sjioak  a  little  Dutch,  raisinl 
my  hopes  of  life  by  telling  me  that  I  was  meant  as  a  i>resent  to 
Cetywayo.  Resting  a  little  they  started  me  off  with  an  escort, 
to  a  place  which  T  afterwainls  found  to  hv  Ulundi.  Cetywayo's 
head  kraal.  I  can  assure  you  I  was  as  naked  as  whi»n  I  was 
bom,  and  the  broiling  sun  in  the  day  and  the  coM  at  night 
almost  drove  me  mad.  At  (Vtvwavo's  I  was  tivated  just  as 
badly  as  at  Umbelini's.  The  women  again  act(»d  as  i>erfiH't 
devils  from  the  idt  below.     (N'tvwavo  was  di^n)|M»inti»<l  with 
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nie,  did  not  l)elievc  I  was  unable  from  weakness  to  handle  the 
two  guns  that  he  showed  nie  and  which  had  been  taken  at 
Isandhlwana    He  told  me  to  get  back  to  Umbelini's  kraal 
(for  the  woi-st  I  pi*esuined)  as  he  found  me  of  no  use.    Start- 
ing back  with  two  Kafirs  as  a  guard,  at  the  dose  of  the  day  I 
felt  completely  cxhauste<l,  when  they  allowed  me  to  rest  close 
])y  a  mealie  field  on  the  banks  of  a  stream.     Fortunately  for 
me  my  guanls  were  nearly  as  nmch  wearied  as  myself,  and 
only  too  glad  t(j  take  a  rest.     One  sat  down  to  snuff,  while 
the  other  went  to  fetch  wat(?r.    A  sudden  idea  struck  me,  and, 
making  a  regular  l(?ap  for  life,  I  jumped  and  seized  an  assegai 
lying  on  the  gix)und,  and  in  less  than  no  time  stabbed  the  Zulu 
who  was  engaged  in  snufling,  right  through  the  heart.    Then 
snatching  one  of  the  rifles  that  tliey  had  with  them,  I  waited 
for  the  Zulu  returning  with  the  water,  who,  as  soon  as  he 
caught  sight  of  me,  bolted  into  the  long  grass,  leaving  me  fi'ee 
once  more.     The  (»xcitement  gave  me  fresh  strength  to  begin 
another  fight  for  life,  and,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  in  two 
or  thi-oe  days,  after  a  desix^i'ate  struggle,  I  got  back  to  the 
cnmp  at  Kamljula,  nmch  to  the  surprise  of  my  comrades,  who 
for  eighteen  days  had  given  me  up  as  lost.     For  weeks  I  suf- 
fered mucli  from  tlie  exposure,  but  recovei'ed  sufficiently  to 
!L;(^t  to  Ulundi  in  time  for  tlu*  finish.     I  shall  never,  however, 
foi'^ot  01*  get  ov(»r  iiifi  iiitrodiK'tiou  to  Cetywayo."" 

The  story  and  our  luudi  being  finished,  on  we  went  to 
Christiana,  niy  only  companion  in  11  le  coach  being  a  Mr.  Fow- 
Iri',  who  was  engaged  by  some  Knglisli  capitalists  to  report  on 
««  riain  properties  in  tlie  Transvaal  said  to  be  auriferous. 
'  )hvi()usly  plain  and  straightforwai'(l,  his  manner  commanded 
<'()ulidence,  and  liis  rei)ort  of  th(»  ])laces  wliicli  he  was  specially 
engapMl  io  exaniine,  as  T  afterwards  heard,  was  not  of  the 
flowing  color  tliat  distinguished  othei^  which  were  made  to 
honu*  capitalists,  by  ]u4-hai>s  personally  interested  exiKjrts,  as 
I  tlh'U  believed. 

Snin<^  few  miles  from  Christiana,  our  next  resting-place,  wo 
crossed  the  \'aal  Tviver,  which  is  heie  a  hroad  flowing  stream 
some  i^oi)  vards  in  width,  and  contiiniimr  alonir  its  bank  for 
sojiic  miles  we  arrived  there  at  about  seven  o'clock. 
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The  coach  was  soon  surrounded  by  the  villagers,  its  arrival 
being  looked  upon  as  the  event  of  the  week. 

Among  the  throng  tliat  came  to  meet  the  coach,  I  saw 
several  gentlemen  (?)  whom  I  recognized  as  former  residents 
of  Kimberley,  who  had  sought  another  sphere  on  account  of 
the  strictness  of  Ordinance  48,  1882  (Diamond  Trade  Act),  and 
who  were  pursuing  their  peculiar  Une  of  business  in  a  place 
where  they  were  safe  from  the  annoyance  of  inquisitive  detec- 
tives asking  impleasant  questions,  and  had  chosen  Christiana 
for  their  abode  as  being  the  nearest  village  in  the  Transvaal  to 
the  border  of  Griqualand  West.^  As  soon  as  the  coach  stopped, 
we  were  pounced  upon  by  a  Health  Officer,  who  forced  us  into 
a  little  triangular  shed,  reeking  with  bru-ning  brimstone,  in 
order  to  fumigate  us,  the  absm-d  idea  having  spread  to  the 
Tiunsvaal  that  a  couple  of  minutes'  exposure  to  sulphur  fumes 
would  kill  the  germs  of  small-pox,  and  so  lessen  the  chance  of 
our  bringing  this  dreaded  infection  with  us. 

The  official  in  question  was  not  over  exacting.  He  assured 
ni^  in  strict  confidence,,  that  the  small-pox  scare  in  Kimberley 
was  nothing  but  a  ''  doctor's  rash."  and  to  prove  to  us  his  be- 
lief in  what  he  said,  he  was  contented  with  a  merely  formal 
inhalation  on  our  part  of  the  unpleasant  smoke,  thus  satisfy- 
ing his  conscience  that  he  had  done  his  duty.  Two  hotels, 
one  or  two  stores,  the  Landtrost's  office  and  a  few  sti-agghng 
Iiouses,  comprised  everything  that  was  to  be  seen. 

Leaving  this  place,  for  six  houi^s  +  until  we  arrive  at  Bloem- 
li<  >f.  the  road  ran  alongside  the  Vaal  River.  All  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  small  village,  which  was  of  about  the  same  tyjH} 
^^  Chfistiana,  were  fast  asleep  when  we  drove  up,  so  we  merely 
^"^mained  there  long  enough  to  change  hoi-ses. 

This  place  leaped  into  notoriety  some  fourteen  yeai-s  ago, 
^  consequence  of  being  selected  as  the  scene  of  the  famous 
Bloemhof  arbitration,  othenvise  kno\vn  as  the  Keate  award, 
^  definition  of  boundaries  which  siitisfied  nobody.  A  handful 
of  burnt  brick  houses,  here  one  and  there  one  with  a  plastered 

*  Thift olam of  fiooimdrel  gare  Christiana  the  fictitious  npiH.»arn,n<'»' tif  a  i)«>i>ulatiou.  )iut  this 
iKnii>ne  fully  explaine<l  in  the  chapter  on  Dianmud  Tx*;risluti<>n. 

*  I.e.,  thirty-six  mileR.  for  so  are  distanc«»s  reckone<l  lu  South  Africa. 
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front,  glaring  out  like  si>ecti'es  in  the  hazy  moonlight  and  re- 
vealing a  Oeheinia  of  dosolatiou  and  dust,  is  all  that  remains, 
so  far  as  this  Shn^py  TTollow  is  concenietl,  "photographically 
hnnu*d  on  tlu»  tablets  of  my  mind,  wlien  a  yesterday  has  faded 
from  its  page,"  as  (Tili)ert  (W.  S.,  not  the  esteemed  Kiinberley 
attorney;  observes  in  a  well-known  Bab  ballad. 

Sto|i]»ing  two  or  three  times  for  the  same  puqxjse,  first  at 
(*larks«  Ill's  store,  in  front  of  which  thei-e  is  an  inmiense  lake 
some  miles  in  cirenmferencc,  and  again  at  Maquassie 's  Spniit, 
sixt(H»n  boms  mon*  jolting  bronght  ns  to  Klerksdorp,  onoof 
the  most  ibarming  little  villages  that  I  liave  seen  in  this 
eonntry.  Tin' pri'tty  honses  nestling  among  the  fniit  trees, 
and  the  roadside  inn  so  elean  and  so  comfortable,  recalled 
|)l(»asant  mmioric^s  of  many  an  old  English  village. 

Immediately  bef<»re  unv  arrival  hei-e  we  played  the  principal 
pails  in  a  repnKlm-tion  of  the  laughable  fan?e  "'  Fumigation.'^ 
as  pi'rfoi'inecl  with  siicb  innntMise  success  in  Kimberley,  Chris- 
tian,!, etc.     Hei-e.  bowrver,  the  performance  was  decidedly 
unsin-c('>sful,  both  tho  ])Iayers,  stage  managei's  and  prompteis 
Immiil:;  far  too  slcfpy  to  ean^  whether  anylKxIy's  choking  in  the 
snlpburous  exbalntions  of  the  **  pi'operty  "'  bixizier  was  real- 
istieally  icndned  oi*  a  bollow  mockery.     Six  hours  more  and 
we  drove*  at  a  L;allt»p  into  Volclu^fsti'oom,  and  drew  u]»  at  the 
lu»val  Ift)!'!.     l.eaniiiii;-  tin*  tiiiu*  tbe  coach  would  start  for 
Pu'loii.i,  ;iiid  tbal  I  -lioulil  have  but  Ibree  hours  tolookaiX)Uii(l 
I   st.irti'd  nlV  at   <»nrr  to  stn*  tbe  town,  fh*st  attracted  by  the 
slalelv  ti'iM's,  tnweriiiLC  at  l<ast  <ixtv  feet  high,  wbich  lined  the 
|)riii('i[»;n  ^^I^r(•t^,  liiviiiLi-  an  air  of  staidness  and  solidity  to  the 
litth'  t«)Wii.  and  at  tln^s.iiiu*  timr  inspiringan  id<^aof  well-to-'lo. 
if  sliulillv  bumdrum,  rcsp^M-tabilil  v  and  duietude,  such  as  mav 
bi'  o])serv»'d  in  many  a  New  Kn-land  villap.\     The  snbstantii'l 
bi-ick  built   bouses,  t«M».  sunouiidi'd  bv  beautiful  shrubs  ami 
gracrful  willows,  tin*  clt'ar  water  from  tlu»  ^fori  River  running 
in  shuts  tbi'oiiLiii  <'vriv  >lri'ct,  fornh'd  a  striking;  (•<.)ntra>t  to 
tln'  irt)n  liousrs.  ilie  il('l)ri>  lu'a]»s  and  tlie  dusty  parclied-iil» 
place  that    f  bad   but    1  wn  d.iys  ]«'l"i   bcbintl.     Passing  TJeiilV 
store,  wbicb  stands  at  nii.'  ^idr  of  a  market  s<juare,  at  loa.-^! 
twrntv  arre-^  ill  rxt;M*l.  \'-iil)  n  iilaiu  antl  uniun^osiuL'"  cbuivli 
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ill  tht'  Ofutit\  I  rnrwle  my  way  to  the  Court  House  at  the  oppo- 
iiL- comer  of  the  square,  which,  on  the  hi-eaking  out  of  the 
.:ir,  was  one  of  the  pkcos  held  by  oui'  troops. 

Tliough  nearly  two  yeai-s  had  elapsed  since  the  cessation 
of  tiOGlilities,  the  place  showetl  the  signs  of  the  jKist  struggle, 
hy  its  general  air  of  desertion,  and  the  poverty-stricken  ap- 
ix-arance  of  a  whilimi-heleaguied  town.  On  making  my  way 
n.  I  could  see  hy  tlir  macks  ;ill  I'luml   how  .the  pUice  liad  been 
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1  by  IttUletfl,  and  could  imagine  the  hot  fire  to  which  it 
%aa  beou  exposed.     The  liolu  in  the  door  was  i>oiuted  out  to 
•  ■  le,  through  which  the  bullet  sped  which  killed  Capt.  Falls,  on 
*-  lie  ver>'  first  day  of  the  attack  by  the  Boers- 
After  (.'apt.  Fall's  death  Colonel  Clark,  now  Her  Majesty's 
■  ■prusi'ntative  in  Ba.sutoland,  took  coiinuand,  and  with  the 
ilikrty -five  men  ho  liad  with  him  defendeil  the  building  for 
e  dayti,  until  the  Boera  fired  the  roof,  and  ho  vras  fenced  to 
vTwIpr  on  December  -Jiith. 
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Tlie  Boers,  elated  to  a  degree,  outraged  every  rule  of  war, 
sentenced  tlie  men  who  had  capitulated  to  hard  labor  and 
forced  them  to  work  in  the  trenches  which  they  (the  Boers) 
were  digging  in  front  of  the  foit,  where  some  of  our  troops  < 
had  taken  shelter,  and  which  they  were  defending.  There, 
exposed  to  shot  and  shell,  several  lost  their  Uves,  killed  by  the  ; 
bullets  of  their  comrades  in  the  fort,  who  knew  them  not.  I 
next  visited  the  fort  itself,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  so 
many  painful  events.  In  a  space  but  twenty-five  yards  square 
were  crammed  diu'ing  the  siege  nearly  300  souls,  of  whom 
about  100  only  could  bear  anns,  and  here  men.  women  and 
children  I'emained  cooped  up  from  the  date  above  mentioned 
until  they  surrendered  on  Maix^h  20th,  evacuating  the  fort  on 
the  23d.  In  tlie  rear  of  the  fort  a  stone  enclosure  was  pointed 
out  to  me  containing  the  graves  of  those  who  died  during  the 
four  months'  siege.  Thei-e  is  no  doubt  Cronje,  the  Dutch 
commander,  ought  to  have  been  severely  brought  to  task,  as 
he  was  guilty  of  a  decided  breach  of  the  rules  of  war,  in  that 
lie  never  informed  the  garrison,  which  when  it  surrendered 
had  only  a  few  rotten  mealies  left,  of  the  armistice  which  had 
been  agreed  upon  after  Majuba,  on  the  6th  of  March,  news 
of  which  he  received  in  Potchefstroom  on  the  12th,  and  was 
published  in  the  Sfa(tfs  Courant  on  the  ICth.  During  the 
{>ieg<'  our  losses  wore:  one  oflficer  killed  and  fom*  wounded, 
twenty-five  rank  and  illo  killed,  and  forty-one  wounded.  Tlie 
survivors  nt'ter  the  surrender  were  marched  to  the  Free  State 
l)()r(ler  and  lilxn-atod. 

There  is  no  doubt  tliat  Potchefstroom,  which  at  one  timen 
wlhMi  the  Tnnisvaal  was  divided  into  two  Republics,  wasoi>^ 
of  tlie  seats  of  government,  lost  much  by  the  war.  When  -^ 
wns  there  all  the  men  of  business  ^vith  whom  I  convei^sec^ 
told  nie  that  proiKMty  had  imnu^isely  depreciated  in  valued 
and  while  walking  round  the  town  I  myself  saw  proofs  C^ 
this  in  tlie  many  liouses  that  wei'e  tenantless:  but  although 
]\lr.  Itobert  Aculi  of  th<^  firm  of  Iveid  and  Co.,  the  larger^ 
nKMchants  of  the  [>lae(\,  told  me  that  business  was  decideillj 
nniving,  yet  tlu^  non-reapijearance  of  any  banking  institutioi:^ 
sin<i»  the  war  told  me  its  own  tale.     One  thing,  however,    " 
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noticed,  that  to  all  appearance  a  friendly  feeling  seemed  to 
exist  among  all  classes. 

*'Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man,"  so  the  fi-antic  blasts 
from  the  driver's  bugle  announced  the  readiness  of  the  coach 
for  departure.  Taking  our  seats,  off  we  started  for  Pretoria 
at  eleven  o'clock — 

'*  Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheels, 
Never  were  folks  so  jj^lad ;  " 

for  now  at  last  we  began  to  see  '*  the  beginning  of  the  end.'* 
The  journey  from  Potchefstroom  to  Pretoria  is  excessively 
wearisome,  and  the  countiy  very  level  and  tame.  We  saw 
nothing  worthy  of  recording,  unfortunately  passing  the  cele- 
brated caves  of  Wonderfontein  ^  in  the  night — nothing  to  break 
the  monotony  of  our  journey,  save  the  periodical  changing  of 
our  horses,  nothing  to  occupy  our  attention  but  the  oft- 
repeated  arguments,  whether  or  not  there  was  any  improve- 
ment in  the  team,  or  the  discussion  whether  time  had  been 
gained  or  lost.  In  fact  we  all  felt  an  incessant  longing  for  our 
journey's  end. 

On  arriving  at  Pretoria  we  drove  at  once  to  the  Post  Office 
to  deliver  the  mails,  then  going  round  to  the  princii)al  hotel . 
Up  with  the  lark,  I  made  the  round  of  the  main  part  of  Pre- 
toiia  before  breakfast.  Just  in  front  of  the  hostelry  where  I 
was  stopping,  the  Mai'ket  Square  extended  like  a  large  grass 
plot,  very  little  business  evidently  being  ti-ansacted  there,  as 
grass  was  growing  nearly  all  over.  At  one  end  there  was  a 
large  Cathedi'al  in  course  of  erection, f  which  I  was. told  would 
cost  £20,000,  and  will  be  a  decided  ornament  to  the  town  when 
finished.  The  streets  were  all  at  right  angles,  lined  in  many 
places  with  large  giun- trees,  while  the  houses,  neat  and  cosy, 
had  pretty,  well-kept  gai'dens  in  front,  between  which  the 
rose  hedges  were  blooming  in  prodigal  profusion.  I  saw  no 
public  buildings  in  the  place  worthy  the  name.  The  govern- 
ment offices  and  banks,  built  merely  of  brick,  had  no  pre 
tensions  to  architecture  whatever.     Every  thing  seemed  in  a 

*  Thefle  I  deticribe  in  the  account  of  another  joumtfy  to  the  TroiLsvoal. 
t  This  beautiful  buildioff  has  since  be«*n  coniplettHl. 
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state  of  utter  stagnation,  very  different,  I  was  told,  to  the  state 
of  affairs  under  British  rule,  when  building  was  going  ahead 
and  trade  and  speculation  were  brisk. 

Gold  was  the  theme  of  conversation  at  every  meal,  and 
seemed  to  have  attracted  to  the  place  the  few  strangei*s  whom 
I  met  at  the  hotel,  mere  speculatoi-s  either  in  prospective  gold 
concessions,  or  engaged  m  examining  and  certifying  to  the 
richness  of  gold  fields  about  which,  before  they  even  had  made 
an  mspection,  the  '*  straight  tip  "  had  been  given  them  as  to 
the  kind  of  report  expected. 

Here,  visiting  the  capital  town  of  the  Transvaal,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  look  back  and  think  over  the  causes  which 
led  to  tlie  late  war.  Any  impartial  observer  of  men  and 
things  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  but  that,  if  Sir 
Theophilus  Shepstone  had  remained  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
had  been  allowed  to  finish  that  which  he  had  so  well  com- 
menced, the  Transvaal  would  have  been  a  British  possession  to- 
day. Sir  Theopliilus  Shepstone,  if  not  known  personally,  yet 
at  least  by  name  was  familiar  to  every  farmer  in  the  State. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  President  Burgers  was  driven,  at  the 
time  of  Sir  Theopliilus  Sliepstone's  arrival,  almost  to  despair. 
Witli  a  dissatisfied  people,  no  money  in  the  Treasury,  the 
Sekukuni  expedition  a  failure.  Sir  Tlieophilus  Shepstone 
appeared  on  the  scene  just  at  the  right  moment.  As  proof  of 
this,  read  Mr.  Burgers'  speech  in  the  Volksraad  in  March,  ls77: 

''  You  have  lost  the  country  by  your  owji  stupidity.  It  is 
not  this  Englishman,  or  that  Englishman,  it  is  you — you  I 
who  have  sold  the  country  for  a  sou  pie."''"  It  is  now  too  late, 
you  have  become  a  danger,  and  a  nuisance,  and,  like  Turkey, 
your  prostrate  carcase  is  infect hig  the  air.  England  now  says. 
as  she  said  to  Turkey,  '  Rt^nove  it  at  once,  remove  it,  ur  we 
shall  do  it  at  your  cost.'  '' 

President  Burgers  again,  in  the  very  last  s]^eech  lie  ever 
delivered  to  the  jnenibers  of  tlu^  Volksr<uid.  out-Heroded  PTerod 
in  his  disappointed  (  0  frankness — in  fact  the  Transvaal's  most 
bitter  foe  could  not  have  si)oken  more  openly. 

This  is  the  peroration  of  his  speech  on  that  eventful  occa- 

*  Literally,  a  tlraiii  of  li(iii<»r    inoanin^  a  trifle. 
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sion:  "  Grentlemen,  I  may  say  in  conclusion  that  when  you 
want  presidents,  when  you  want  doctors,  when  you  want 
clergymen,  when  you  want  surgeons,  when  you  want  any 
educated  men  whatever,  you  have  to  get  them  from  abroad; 
but  whenever  I  bring  forward  measures  for  railways,  for 
education,  and  for  other  Qecessary  advancements,  you  refuse 
to  pass  them  or  pay  for  them.  I  say  emphatically  your  in- 
dependence is  not  to  be  lost,  but  is  lost."  * 

Yet  if  Mr.  Burgers  had  then  or  at  any  moment  held  up 
his  little  finger.  Sir  T,  Shepstone  imist  have  gone  back.  Li- 
stead  of  that  Mr.  Burgers,  knowing  he  would  never  be  re- 
elected Prcsident,  saw  in  tlie  arrival  of  the  English  an  oppor- 
tune solution  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Executive,  and  this,  to 
my  mind,  was  the  secret  of  his  adWsing  the  Boers  not  to  resist, 
but  simply  to  ' '  Protest  I  protest,  and  never  cease  protesting  I ' ' 

No  wonder,  in  after  years,  tlie  Tmnsvaal  Boors  were  furious 
and  looked  with  disgust  upon  Mr.  Burgers  and  his  action  and 
wonls,  when  they  learned  tliat  in  1878  Sir  Bartle  Frere  gave 
ordere  tliat  Mr.  Burgers  was  to  be  paid  an  allowance  of  i:r)0(J 
per  annum,  Avith  ari'ears  from  April  12th,  1877,  the  day  on 
which  Sir  T.  Shepstone  issued  his  Proclamation,  taking  over 
the  countr5\  This,  wben  it  became  known  in  l87i>,  was  looked 
uiM-»n  by  the  Boers  as  a  bribe  to  ]Mr.  Burgers,  and  at  any  late 
my  readei-s  must  agi'oe  with  me,  that  this  allowance  should 
have  been  paid  out  of  Imperial  f  mids,  as  the  country  was  taken 
over  for  Imperial  purposes. 

Aristotle  in  his  ^'  Politics  "  states  that  revolutions  are  })ro- 
duced  by  trifles,  but  not  out  o/* trifles.  Tlie  revolution  in  the 
Transvaal  was  precipitated  by  a  trifle,  but  that  trifle  was  led 
up  to  by  a  series  of  blunders  to  my  mind  quite  unpardonable. 
Tlie  trifle  to  wliicli  I  allude  was  the  hai'sh  treatment  (as  it 

•  In  pnnderinj^  over  the  state  of  matters  then  existinjc  it  was  hnixissible  for  me  nut  to  piotuiv 
In  my  niiod  the  chnnge  time  hcu\  v^Tought  1  A  few  short  years  lK»fon»,  I  had  mvu  and  listen«*<l 
to  ThomAii  FranooiH  Burgers,  full  <»f  eajrer  anticiiiatiou  of  tlie  future  Ix'fon*  him,  siM»ak  most 
hopefully  of  the  Trauuvaal,  at  a  l»an([uet  >;iven  in  his  honor  at  KinilxTJey,  as  h«>  iKiKsiil  tlirougli 
toaiwime  the  "dietatorKhip"  of  that  rt*publie.  And  when,  in  touching  u|>on  S4)me  <il>serv'ation 
I  h«d  made  In  prrjpoMing  the  toast  of '' the  press,'' he  had  empha.si/e«l  t\w  fact  that  "thejien 
%aw  mightier  than  the  Kword.''  And  now,  his  exiM^etations  unrealizeil,  his  fond  h<»i)e8  withertnl, 
hi-«  ambition  blij^ted,  broken-down  in  health  and  spirits,  it  was  not  to  U*  wondered  at  that  he 
made  do  xtmiuous  opposition  to  the  advent  of  British  rule. 
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was  at  the  time  considered  by  the  Dutch)  in  the  Potchefstiwiii 
district  of  a  man  named  Bezuidenhout,  who  was  summoned 
for  certain  taxes  amounting  to  £-27  5  0.  Refusing  to  pay,  lus 
wagon  was  seized,  and  on  the  day  appointed  for  its  sale  iu  the 
local  market;  Bezuidenhout  drove  it  away  in  face  of  the 
authorities  to  liis  farm,  and  Commandant  Haaf  was  seut  to 
aiTest  him,  but  fomid  liim  too  well  supported  by  liis  friends 
and  had  to  retu-e.  Ou  account  of  tliis,  the  great  mass  meet- 
ing at  Paarde  Kraal  was  held  on  December  8th,  1880,  which 
lasted  until  the  13th,  when  the  Boei-s  foimed  the  solemn  reso- 
lution of  fighting  for  their  independence. 

But  to  return  to  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  in  an  address 
which  he  issued  shortly  after  his  amval,  addressed  "To  the 
Burgers  of  the  Transvaal,"  in  April,  1877,  he  thus  appealed  to 
them : 

'*  Some  of  you  were  among  the  old  pioneers,  many  of  whom 
I  know  as  acquaintances,  and  not  a  few  as  friends.  Others  of 
you  are  children  of  those  who  belonged  to  that  adventurous 
band,  but  who  have  passed  away. 

''  Practically,  I  am  an  Africander,  as  you  are  proud  to  call 
yourselves.  I  can  speak  in  your  language,  and  have  spoken 
to  liundreds  of  you  on  the  subject  of  my  mission.  I  therefore 
know  tho  feelings  of  those  who  are  against  it  as  well  as  those 
who  nre  for  it. 

•  •  ••  ••  ...•• 

''  Has  not  th(^  war  with  Sekukuni,whom  you  all  consider  to 
be  but  an  insigniiicaiit  enemy,  and  which  is  not  yet  settleJ  at^ 
was  supposed,  dealt  a  fatal  blow  to  the  prestige  of  the  Ke^ 
public,  to  its  financial  condition,  to  its  government,  and  t<:^ 
the  credit  of  the  country,  and  has  it  not  caused  disaster  antK 
ruin  to  many  families  which  your  government  found  itself 

powerless  to  remedy  ?     Vou  all  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  it  has. 

•  •••.•••••  . 

''  You  are  surroundiMl  inside  and  outside  your  boundaries  by 
at  least  one  and  a  lialf  million  of  natives,  none  of  whom  have^ 
IxMMi  made  fnin  iViends  l)y  your  pixst  intercourse  with  them, 
and  of  these  one  of  the  weakest  lias  dealt  you  a  deadly  blow. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  you  can  niuther  so\v'  nor  reap  except: 
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by  the  tacit  permission  of  the  native  population,  and  they 
have  lost  the  respect  for  you  which  they  had  for  the  pio- 
neers." 

This  plain  imvamished  language  had  its  effect.  He  was 
cordially  received,  and  Her  Majesty,  in  her  prorogation  speech, 
addressed  to  ParUament  oil  the  14  th  of  August,  was  able  to 
say,  '*  The  Proclamation  of  my  Sovereignty  in  the  Transvaal 
h£^  been  received  throughout  the  province  with  enthusiasm. 
It  has  also  been  accepted  with  marked  satisfaction  by  the 
native  chiefs  and  tribes;  and  the  war,  which  threatened  in  its 
progress  to  compromise  the  safety  of  my  subjects  in  South 
Africa,  is  happily  brought  to  a  close."  * 

But  concerning  Sir  Owen  Lanyon,  who  followed  Sir  Theo- 
philus  Shepstone,  the  Boei^s  knew  nothing,  and  regarded  liim 
with  suspicion.  Then  again  his  training  was  against  him— he 
was  too  autocratic,  too  self-wiUed,  his  mihtary  style  of  disci- 
pline too  severe,  and  these  qualities,  which  were  rapidly  ren- 
dering him  unpopular  even  as  Administrator  in  GriciuaLind 
West,  he  still  retained,  and  manifested  in  his  new  and  larger 
sphere. 

Sir  Owen  Lanyon  was  sworn  in  as  Administrator  of  the 
Transvaal  on  March  4th,  1879,  and  during  the  very  next  month 
he  begged  Sir  Bartle  Pi'ere,  then  in  Natal,  to  come  to  Pretoria, 
and  assist  liim  in  aiTanging  affairs  wliich  were  beginning  to 
look  serious.  In  fact  from  his  arrival  to  his  departure  on 
April  8th,  ISSl,  he  was  overhandicappc^l.  Sir  Owen  lanyon, 
to  judge  from  his  conduct  in  the  Transvaal,  seemed  to  think  it 
necessary  to  remove  all  those  wiio  had  supported  Sir  Theo- 
philus  Shepstone,  and  i)ut  his  owai  men  in  their  j^Iace. 

The  Hollanders,  an  important  element,  were  exaspei'ated 

•  Sir  TheophiluM  Shei>ston«  arrivwl  in  Pretoria  witli  lys  twt»nty-five  policvim'n  in  January, 
18C7.  He  anooimcHHl  to  Prt»si(lcnt  BurjrerH  that  nnless  he  could  nuike  arran^-uifuts  that  woul<l 
be ifttisfactory  to  the  lni])erial  Kovrrunicnt  with  regard  to  tlio  K<>vernn)eut  df  tiie  Transvaal 
be  was  authorized  to  annex  it  asaiMtrtion  of  Her  Majesty's  (l(>ininion>i.  President  Bur^'rs 
caHed  a fq)eciaiitt*iMion  of  thoVolksraad,  and  prop<\><e<l  a  new  constitution,  but  that  did  not  ni(M*t 
with  the  approval  of  theBritisli  Connnissioner.  and  on  the  l:;!tli  of  April.  1S77.  as  I  have  men- 
tioned btsfore,  tho  country  was  proclainuil  British  territory,  and  Sir  T.  Shei^stone  assnnieil  the 
administration  of  affaini.  He  contiuueil  to  hold  that  iM>sition  until  the  IHth  of  I>eivnil>er,  ISTS, 
wben  he  left  for  Zululand  in  con.se<iuence  of  the  threatening  as[)(H.'t  of  native  affairN  then>.  The 
VDvemmeiit  was  administered  for  a  tiine  by  the  senior  military  officer  before  the  arrival  of 
Oolooiel  I juiyoD.  Sir  T.  Shepstone  never  returned. 
28 
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by  the  removal  of  their  countryman,  Dr.  Kissik,  from  the  post 
of  District  Surgeon,  to  make  room  for  an  old  Diamond  Field 
favoiite;  the  hamsters  were  insulted  by  the  appointment  of 
an  Attorney  General  ignorant  of  the  Dutch  language,  aud  a 
man  upon  whom  they  looked  down  as  merely  a  newspaper 
reporter,  and  an  attorney's  clerk;  and  lastly,  the  entire  country 
was  aroused  when,  in  face  of  direct  promises  to  the  contrary, 
;Mr.  De  Wet,  Recorder  of  Griqualand  West,  was  raised  to  the 
post  of  Chief  Justice  over  the  head  of  Mr.  Kotz6,  who  had  the 
confidence  and  admiration  of  all  parties. 

^\niile  all  these  apparent  trifles  were  accumulating,  there 
w^as  silently  gi-owing  up  a  spirit  of  flunkeyism,  which  seems 
mnate  in  Englisli  people.  The  Ti-ansvaal  is  essentially  republi- 
can, and  such  a  spirit  w^as  utterly  unsuited  to  the  ideas  of  the 
inhabitants.  One  correspondent  in  the  Ti-ansvaal  wrote  to  me 
at  the  time — "  sycophancy  and  subserviency  are  in  the  ascend- 
ant, good  independent  men  are  shunted  to  make  way  for  those 
who  know  how  to  truckle  to  the  powers  that  be."  * 

Sir  Bartle  Frere  at  once  acceded  to  Sir  Owen  Lanyon's  re- 
quest.    AiTiving  in  Pretoria  from  Natal  on  the  10th  of  April. 
IS 70,   after  several  conferences  with  the  Boers,  he  almost 
reconciled  them  to  annexation  by  telHng  tliem  that  they  should 
have  as  free  a  constitution  as  their  brethren  in  tlie  Cape.    Si^* 
Garnet  Wolseley,   however,  came  out,  sui)erseded  Sir  Bartl^ 
Frere  in  the  High  Comniissionersliip  for  South  East  Africi^ 
and  arriving  just  too  late  for  Uhnidi,  and  the  overthrow  O 
C'etywayo,  came  to  the  Transvaid,  and  was  sworn  in  as  Gove^ 
nor  on  September  i^i),  \^V^,     Sir  Garnet  si)oke  just  as  strongL 
as  ilr.  Gladstone  (whom  I  will  quote  anon)  liad  written,  cor:^ 
cerning  the  impossibility  of  our  retii'ing  from  tlie  Transvaa 
and  both  at  Wakkestroom,  Standerton  and  Pretoria  assure^ 
his  h(^arers  tliat  the  Transviial  would  remain  British  ''  as  Ion  - 
as  tlie  sun  shone." 

To  add  insult  to'  injury  a  constitution  of  merely  goveir^ 
ment  and  nominee  menil)ers  was  formed,  which  wjis  laugho^ 

*  Mr.  rijristinn  Maasdorj*,  ii<»\v  n<>iniimt4Ml  to  u  seat  on  tho  E^istern  District's  lieneh,  but  wl^ 
thfu  ht'Ul  the  tr(nninissi(»n  as  Att<»rii«»y  ( J«'H«»ral.  n*si;^!i«'(l  "when  he  found  it  iuiix.»ssible  (vL 
Transvaal  .lf/rfr//.se/-,  Nt)veinl>ei-  -Joth,  LSK"))  to  coiintt'iianot^  the  chicane  aud  tyranny  of  f  ^ 
Lanyon  administration.'" 
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and  jeered  at  by  nearly  the  entire  country,  both  Dutch  and 
English.* 

At  this  time  the  Volkslem^  the  organ  of  the  Boers  in  Pi-e- 
toria,  urged  the  farmei's  not  to  give  any  excuse  to  Sir  Gamt»t 
Wolseley  to  attack  them,  but  simply  to  protest,  passively  re- 
sist, and  follow  out  President  Burgers'  advice  in  March,  1S77, 
when  he  told  them  ''  Have  patience,  yom*  plan  is  to  protest, 
keej)  on  protesting,  and  'alles  zal  recht  kommen.'"  Tlie 
Dutch  followed  this  advice  for  a  time,  as  they  did  not  forget 
the  success  which  attended  these  tactics  in  Holland  300  years 
before,  when  under  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  in  150(5,  they 
managed  by  a  series  of  protests,  to  Madrid,  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  Spaniards  and  Spanish  rule. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  then  went  home,  and  Sir  Pomeroy 
CoUey  in  March,  1880,  succeeded  him  as  High  Commissioner 
for  South  Eastern  Africa.  Events  rapidly  culminated.  On 
December  13th,  the  Triumvirate  of  Kruger,  Joubert,  and  Pre- 
torius  being  formed  (Lanyon  in  Pretoria  still  being  nominal 
administrator  of  the  countiy),  three  commandei'S  were  oigan- 
ized,  one  of  which  went  and  met  the  94th  Regiment  at  Bronk- 
horst  Spruit,  another  to  Potchefstroom,  where  it  besieged  the 
Court  House  and  Fort,  while  the  third  made  Heidell)erg  its 
headquarters. 

So  the  war  commenced. 

The  three  months'  siege  or  investment  of  Pretoria  by  the 
Boers  was  a  very  tame  affair  indeed,  the  state  of  alai-ni  the 
place  was  in  being  nothing  but  the  direct  conse([uence  of  the 
Boer  success  at  Bronkhoi-st  Spruit,  wliich  I  shall  presently  de- 
scribe. As  soon  as  conductor  Egei-ton  brought  into  Pretoria 
the  accomit  of  the  disaster  at  this  place,  a  grand  meeting  of 
the  townspeople  took  place,  and  Sir  \V.  Owen  I^nyon  at  once 

•Sir  Qamet  Wolseley  wan  aKsisto<l  by  an  exwnitive  counnl  (N>ii!(istiu)C  *>f  Cnloiiel  I.4UiyoD.  a«l- 
miniKtrator.  Colonel  Harris4iu.  comniaodlnKH.  M.  tnM»|ts,  Mr.  Melinoth  OHttorm*.  Colonial  Se«.Te* 
Uuy,  Mr.  V.  (*.  MaaH<l<)n>.Attorn«»y  (feneral,an«l  Mr.  H.  C.  She|)Kt«»ne,  S^s-ri'tary  f«ir  native  nffairK. 
There  were  alHo  thn»e  uon-ufflcial  memljers,  viz..  Mexsn*.  J.  Marnin.  J.  ('.  IlnltHliauNen.  and  J.  H. 
Joubert,  who  with  the  nienilHTs  <»f  the  fci>vomnient  c<>Mipo(«e<l  the  Kx«H*utive  i'oiinoil  under  the 
Coojitltutlon  proniult^ateil  on  NiivenilM*r  Mth.  IHTi).  A  legislative  asnenilily  wan  at  the  winie  time 
called  into  beini;  hy  the  Wolseley  otnstitution.  and  the  uuder-niention***!  frentlenien  were  nomi- 
nated: vti..  M«*)Mni.  J.  R.  White.  O.  W.  A.  Furvman.  J.  A.  Ksterhui»'n,  A.  H.  Slander  and  J.  H. 
Nel.  The  laHt  Hession  of  the  lef^ixlative  aMNembly  cunoludeil  very  whurtly  U*fore  the  war  broke 
out.  which  put  an  end  to  the  constitution  and  HritiAh  authority  at  one  fell  nwoop. 
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placed  Pretoria  under  niai-tial  law,  all  Dutch  sympathizers 
being  allowed  luit  lialf  an  hour's  gi*ace  to  clear  out,  bag  and 
baggage;  the  Convent,  tlie  gaol  close  by  with  its  yard,  and  the 
military  camp  were  fortified,  and  to  these  places  all  the  inhal^i- 
tants  of  tlie  town,  about  :jjmm»,  were  comi)elled  to  remove,  and 
leave  tlieir  liomej?  to  tlie  mercy  of  any  intiiider. 

Dr.  Dyer,  the  District  Surgeon  of  Pi'etoria  under  the  Lan- 
yon  administration,  in  former  yeare  a  pi'actitioner  at  the  Dia- 
mond Fields,  and  who  when  I  saw  him  in  Pi-etoria  held  the 
siune  appointment  under  the  Boer  government,  very  kindlv 
si>ent  the  whole  of  Sunday  morning  in  driving  me  around  and 
pointing  out  the  principal  i)laces  of  interest,  at  the  same  time 
giving  me  most  interesting  })ersonal  reminiscences  of  the  siege, 
during  which  he  was  i)rincipal  Civil  Me<lical  Officer.     We 
drove  first  to  the  old  military  camp,  and  saw  the  long  parallel 
rows  of  barrack  buildings,  built  during  the  British  occupatiou, 
but  wliich  then  were  all  empty  and  forsaken.     "  It  is  impossi- 
ble," tlie  Doctor  siud,  ''to  jjicture  what  we  went  through,  or 
to  realize  the  contiast  between  the  thronged  busy  place  this 
was  during  the  siege  and  the  silence  of  to-day." 

Indeed  it  would  be  diflicult  to  find  a  valid  excuse  for  the 
action  of  the  authorities  at  all  hi  dragging  the  inhabitants 
away  fioni  tlirir  housrs  and  homos,  and  penning  them  up 
lik«'  sIrm'p  togj^tliei",  wore  it  not  that  a  species  of  }>aiiic  had 
c<.»nic  over  all. 

Such  was  the  ternn-  ajid  excitement  existing  that,  although 
Protoria  had  a  gariison  of  i>,o<)()  elToctive  men,  reckoning 
roi:iilars  and  V()lnnt<MMs,  vet  a  force  of  at  the  most  <»0o  Boers 
kept  tliom  and  the  inhabitants  shut  up  for  months,  hke  rats 
in  a  caj^'o.  This  iiarrison  nia<le  one  or  two  sorties.  On  the  l<itli 
of  Jajuiarv  thov  had  a  fi'iht  at  Klandsfontein,  of  which  the 
less  s.iid  tlio  Ix'ttor,  and  another  on  February  l'2th,  at  KchI 
ih^isr  Ki'aal,  situated  tln^  otlier  side  of  the  Six-mile  Spiiiit,  on 
tlio  i*)ad  to  X.ital.  This  wns  a  ^fajuba  hi  miniature;  our 
troops,  showiuL;'  thn  wliitc  rcath(M\  nia(l(»  a  i'(*gular  skedaddle. 
Xixon,  wlio  h;is  wiittcn  a  most  interosting  woi'k  on  the  Ti*an>- 
vaal.  and  wlio  was  in  ]*i"(Hnria  at  the  time,  savs  he  saw  our 

« 

men  running  away  down  theliills  into  Pretoria,  as  hard  as 
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their  legs  could  cany  them.  Eighty  Boers  made  200  red 
coats  take  to  their  heels,  and  the  remainder  of  a  column,  900 
strong,  were,  to  the  disgrace  of  our  arms,  oixiered  to  retire. 
The  Boers  formed  a  supreme  contempt  of  the  *'  Rori  Baajtes." 
These  disastrous  occasions,  though  such  exceptional  instances 
in  the  long  and  glorious  annals  of  British  arms,  suffice  in 
no  way  to  tarnish  then'  brilliant  lusti'e  m  the  eyes  of  those 
Ix^tter  acquainted  with  European  history  than  these  imedu- 
cated  Dutch  farmers.  But  to  return  to  my  sight  seeing. 
After  leaving  the  late  miUtary  camp,  we  went  to  the  gaol. 
Tliis  is  vciy  well  kept,  and  in  firat-rate  order.  I  walkeil  round 
and  saw  the  additions  which  had  been  made  to  the  yard  dur- 
ing tlie  siege,  all  now  merely  mementoes  of  the  past.  Among 
the  prisoners  in  the  gaol,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  one  tall, 
princely  looking  native  pacing  his  cell  and  clanking  his  chains 
with  an  air  of  haughty  disdain.  Tliis  was  no  other  than 
Nial>el,  alias  Mai)och,  who  with  another  chief,  Mamix)er,  had 
l>e«m  sentenced  to  death  by  the  Transvaal  government,  but 
reprieved. 

Tlie  story  of  Sekukuni's  murder,  Mampoer's  execution 
and  Mapoch's  imprisonment,  reads  Uke  a  novel.  Se<[uati,  a 
I'.apedi  chief  on  the  northeastern  border  of  tlie  Transvaal, 
iiad  two  sons,  Mampoer,  a  son  by  the  royal  mother,  and 
Sekukuni,  a  sou  by  a  wife  of  inferior  rank.  They  fought  for 
the  succession,  when  Sekukuni  being  victorious  usm-ped  the 
thix)ne  and  Mampoer  fled  to  ^Mapoch,  a  small  chief  in  tlu» 
Transvaal.  As  time  went  on  Sekukimi  would  not  jxiy  taxes 
to  the  Boei^s. 

Johannes,  a  i)etty  chief,  with  whom  in  fonner  yeare  he  had 
l)eenon  bad  terms,  but  who,  having  made  up  the  dispute,  now 
ivside<l  near  him,  was  tht»  first  to  ivbel  against  the  ]^(km*s, 
Mam])(XM-  assisting  them.  Johann(»s  was  kille<l  and  his  tril>e 
utterly  broken  uj).  The  Bo<*i*s,  following  up  tlunr  su<'ress, 
trie<l  to  subdue  Sekukuni,  but  failed,  their  Amaswazi  allies 
having  left  them,  Ixing  utterly  disgusted  with  their  \^the  Boei^s') 
cowardice. 

PresiibMit  Burgei-s  then  wont  to  the  front  hiiusplf.  but  all  in 
vain.    Deserted  by  th(»  burgluTs,  who  raised  the  now  pn)verbial 
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crj"  of  **huis  toe,"*  and  broken-hearted,  without  adherents, 
without  money,  he  had  to  I'etuni  to  Pretoria  and  leave  Sekukuni 
virtually  master  of  the  situation.  This  ultimately  led  to  Bur- 
gers' downfall  and  the  assertion  of  British  authority,  and  hei-e 
he  learaed  from  painful  experience  that  *Hhe  Boers  were  not 
those  of  the  great  Trek,  and  he  himself  was  not  Ketief ,  Maritz, 
Pretorius  the  elder,  or  even  Paul  Kruger. ' ' 

After  the  British  amiexation  of  the  Transvaal,  Sekukuni 
did  not  come  to  any  settlement,  so  when  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
arrived  in  September,  ls7i),  after  the  dethronement  of  Cety- 
wayo,  he  at  once  sent  a  special  envoy,  dictating  terms  to 
Sekukuni.  which  the  latter  refused.     Tliis  at  once  led  to  an 
attack  upon  his  stronghold,  which  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  stomieil 
and  captured,  supported  by  sixteen  companies  of  infantry. 
400  mounted  men,  two  or  three  guns  and  10,000  Swazi  levies 
under  Mami)oer,  and  Sekukuni  was  taken  prisoner.     He  re- 
mained prisoner  as  long  as  the  English  retained  possession  of 
the  country,  but  the  Boers  specially  stipulated  for  his  release 
in  the  now  celebrated  convention  of  Pretoria  (Article  23). f 

WTien  Sir  Ganiet  Wolseley  gave  Mampoer  back  the  country 
which  Sekukuni  had  usuri)ed,  knowing  well  that  Sequati  his 
father  had  in  formei  years  proclaimed  him  chief,  Mampoer 
took  over  one  of  Sekukiini's  young  girls  for  himself;  but  on 
Sekukuiii's  release  and  return  in  terms  of  the  convention,  he 
demanded  her  back,  and  tliis  led  to  another  fight,  wherein 
Sekukuni  was  killed.  Tiie  Boers  now  accused  Mampoer  of 
murder  and  called  upon  liini  to  surrender  himself,  but  instead 
of  this  he  took  refuge  with  ]\Inpoch,  with  whom  the  Boers  had 
also  a  quarrel,  as  he  would  not  acknowledge  them  or  pay  taxes. 
War  was  now  declared  against  Mapoch  (Xiabel),  who  defended 
himself  bravely  for  many  months;  but  at  last,  worn  out  by 
hung(M'  and  want,  he  and  s,ooo  of  his  men,  who  were  after- 
wards ''  ti})prenticed  "  into  slavery,  sun-cindered,  and  Mampoer 
and  Mapoch  both  found  tlieniselves  prisoners  of  war.:}: 

♦  "  Ti>  «»ur  homos.'' 

t  ("oni'i  iifioii  t)f  Prrtorid.  Artifit'  2^:   If  not  rcUsi^tMi  l>ofor»'  thf  takiiic:  efff'ct  of  this  C<:»uven- 
ti»»n,  Srkukinii.  jiikI  thost' (if  \\\<.  t"<>llo\vors  who  lia\<'  Ihm'p   iriiprisoiHMl  with  him.  will  f>e  forth 
witli  n'I»>a^i'<l   aijil  tlio  hoimtlarit's  of  hi'^  location  will  In*  (U'tintnl  by  the  Native  Locution  (.'om- 
mission  m  tin-  mamier  indicated  in  the  last  i)recc<lin^  article. 

X  The  (Irst  Seknkimi  war  broke  out  in  October,  1S70.  the  treaty  of  jx'aee  Immiijj  siR-ned  Febru- 
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They  were  tried  and  sentenced  to  death,  and  although  Mr. 
Hudson,  the  Britisli  Resident,  pressed  upon  the  Boer  Execu 
tive  the  desh*e  of  the  EngUsh  govenmiont  that  capital  punish- 
ment should  not  be  earned  out,  no  notice  was  paid  in  the  case 
of  Manipoer,  the  sentence  of  Mapoch  alone  being  commuted. 

Mampoer  with  his  dying  breath  said,  ''I  have  fought 
Sekukuni  for  the  Dutch,  I  have  fought  him  for  the  English, 
and  now  I  am  hanged  for  doing  my  duty." 

Poor  fellow !  his  execution  was  a  sad,  biiital  exhibition. 
Pretoria  \vas  full,  even  on  mv  visit,  of  the  accounts  of  tho 
scene,  liow  the  rope  romid  liis  neck  broke,  how  he  was  hoisto<l 
again  into  position,  and  how  the  day  of  his  execution  Avas 
looked  ui>on  by  the  Boere  as  a  gala  day,  and  an  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  their  independence  of  the  *'  verdom<le  Englishmen." 
Even  photogi-ai)hic  art  was  called  in  to  perpetuate  this  official 
murder,  the  accompanying  view  of  the  execution  being  oi)enly 
sold  in  the  streets  of  Pi-etoria. 

When  I  siiw  Xiabel,  lie  knew  I  was  an  Englishman  and  a 
stranger,  and  by  his  manner  evidently  wished  to  show  me 
plainly  the  contempt  in  wliich  he  held  his  ca])tors.  Lea\inir 
the  gaol,  Dr.  Dyer  drove  me  all  round  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  and  then  put  me  down  at  my  hotel.  Xext  diiy  Mr.  S. 
Marks,  the  maiuiging  director  of  the  Eerste  Fabrieken,  a 
large  distiller)'  about  nine  miles  from  Pretoria  on  tlie  Pii^naaiN 
River,  and  who  liad  been  the  originator  of  the  Frendi  1  )ia- 
mond  Mining  Co.  at  Kimberley,  kindly  drove  me  out  to  sj^o 
the  factory.  Inmiediately  on  crossing  the  Pienaai's  River, 
after  an  hour  and  a  half's  pleasant  drive,  the  distillery,  malt- 
kilns  and  stores  api)eai'ed  in  sight.  The  building,  2lo  fe<»t 
long,  1*0  foet  broad,  and  four  stories  high,  was  fitted  up  with 
the  most  ]H)werfnl  machinery  made  on  the  latest  principles, 
and  contaiiKMl  as  well  largt*  st<>re-r(H>ms  for  s})irits  and  grain. 
Ever)'  ckiss  of  work  I  found  done  on  the  premis4»s. 

ary  5th,  1«77.  T1h»k*h'i»ti«I  S«'kukunl  war,  iN'^nin  uimIit  th«*  SlM'|>st«>n«' n«Iinlni«it ration  in  >Ian*h. 
I»CH.  ni<ulf»'<l  m  tli«»  i-Minpl.t.-  <|.- fnii'f  ii»n  iiiimIit  Sir  H.  W«ils#«li'y)  <»f  th«' triU*.  ftn«l  th««  rnpturi* 
«»f  tlieohiff.  wlm  \mis  h«'M  a  jii  i«..inT«'f  war,  jihI  hn\«'  iiM*nti«in<H|.  until  lh«'o  invent  ion  of  I'n'tunii 
wari^i^t^l  in  Aujru»»t.  l^.*'!.  Tli«'  .M-iimnIi  «Niali»*h  and  Main|MM>r  war  <-oniiin*m'««il  nt»ar  tlw  ••imI 
of  1>K.»  an<l  wa-  alM>ut  t«'n  nmnth^  in  ihiiation.  Mn|MM>h  surrt'nil«<n><l  r^h  of  July.  IHKJi,  to  (mm. 
end  Joutwrt.  wtio  had  o>ndnct4Nl  thi*  oiierutUMiHUifuinsi  Uith  chicfH. 
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Tlie  establishment  indeed  made  quite  a  village  in  iteelf.  A 
fine  block  of  buildings  opix)site  the  distillery  contained  the 
offices,  stoi-e  rooms  for  material,  carpenters',  blacksmiths'  and 
ccx)i)crs'  shops,  fann  laborers'  houses  and  stables.  More  than 
this,  the  company  liad  large  tracts  of  land  mider  cultivation^ 
with  oxen,  cows,  hoi-ses,  and  mules  in  numbers,  farming  being 
a  bmncli  of  the  l)usiness.  After  looking  over  the  distillery  I 
s]>ent  an  agreeable  half  horn*  tasting  the  various  Uquors  and 
liqueurs.  Tliese  numl)ered  at  least  forty,  and  were  manu- 
factured f rcjni  four  kinds  of  grain — mealies,  rye,  barley,  and 
Kafir  corn,  and  then  flavored. 

.  Mr.  Stokes,  tlie  manager,  was  exceedingly  kind,  and  invited 
Mr.  Marks  and  myself  to  dinner  in  the  evening,  when  I  had 
the  pleasui*e  of  Ix^coming  acquainted  with  his  charming  and 
accomplished  wife.     I  could  have  fancied  myself  at  the  West 
end  of  T-ondon,  in  the  midst  of  ci^ilizatioll,  not  in  the  centre 
of  the  Transvaiil.     The  ai)pointments  of  the  table,  the  English 
tifiined  waitresses,  and  the  cooking  were  i^erfection.     After 
coffee  and  a  delicious  cigar,  we  retired  for  the  night,  but  I  felt 
it  would  take  a  long  time  to  efface  from  my  mind  tliis  un- 
expected little  glimpse  of  refhiement  and  cultm'e.     On  my 
r(3tuni  to  I^retoria  next  day,  I  asked  Mr.   Fox,  formerly  a 
large    Imperial  contractor  during  the  Zulu  war,  who  had 
invited  me  to  nine  with  liini,  to  advise  me  where  I  could  get 
liorscs  and  a  ronvpv.iure  to  take  me  as  far  as  the  battle-field 
<>r  I'l'onkliorst  Spi'iiit,  wlieii  he  very  kindly  offered  to  drive  me 
I  hrre  liimself  if  I.  would  start  (\ii*ly  next  day,  as  that  hap})ene<l 
to  1)(^  the  only  day  he  could  spare  from  his  many  business  en- 
Lia^cments.     T  jumped  at  th<.'  clian<.v,  and,  making  all  aiTange- 
nn'iits  to  start  in  tlie  morning,  1  went  to  bed  early  in  oixler  to 
g(l  a  good  night's  n^st  before  this  little  drive  of  eighty-four 
miles.     jMr.  Fox.  however,  had  some  <lifTiculty  in  arranging 
his  liors(^s,  and  we  did  not  get  away  until  ten  o'clock.     Driv- 
ing out  of  Pretoria  we  had  an  extensive  view  of  the  lovelv 
town.     Tt  was  the  middle  of  sunnnei*.  and  the  trr^es  and  fields 
lookt^l  so   ])ietly  and  so  green,  and  the  rose-lK'dges  in  full 
hloom  so  lovely,  I  was  perfc^etly  enrai)tured,  and  fancied  my- 
s^'lf  iji  old  Kngland  again.      Nothing  of  particular    interest 
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presented  itself  as  we  went  along.  Tiie  country  for  miles 
xindulated  in  grassy  plains,  here  and  there  divei-sifled  by  ranges 
of  hills.  We  passed  the  Eei'ste  Fabrieken  on  our  left,  Mr. 
Steuben's  beautiful  place  "  The  Willows  "  on  our  right,  when 
jDiishing  along  the  horses,  only  outspanning  for  an  hour  in  the 
"veldt  about  half-way,  amved  on  the  scene,  so  memorable  at 
Xeast  in  South  African  history,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
d'ossing  Bronkhoi-st  Spruit,  the  groimd  gi-adually  rises,  and  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  tlie  road,  dotted  here  and  there  ^vitli 
:miiiiosa  and  thorn  trees,  a  very  gradual  eminence  is  foiined, 
"which  was  the  point  of  vantage  taken  by  the  Boei*s  in  inter- 
oepting  our  troops  en  route  from  Leydenburg,  and  about  to 
ooncentrate  in  Pretoria. 

I  had  thorouglily  posted  myself  in  the  occurrences  of  that 

eventful  day,  which  I  vnll  shortly  relate.    The  94th  Regiment, 

together  with  camp  foUowei-s,  numbering  267  souls  in  all, 

forming  a  cavalcade  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  was  slowly 

<lragging  its  way  to  Pretoria,  when  on  approaching  Bronkhorst 

Spruit  at  about  half -past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 

2Mth  of  December,  1S80,  certain  mounted  Dutch  scouts  were 

5=5een  galloping  along  the  top  of  a  ridge  near  by.    These  men 

l>rought  a  message,  requesting  Colonel  Anstruther,  who  was 

in  command,  not  to  advance  any  further  i)ending  an  answer 

f*Tom  Sir  Owen  Lanyon  to  an  ultimatum  which  had  been  sent 

l:iim.     This  he  refused,  when,  without  further  ado,  the  Boei'S, 

"£^-  bout  500  strong,  opened  at  once  a  murderous  fire  upon  our 

*  >  len,  who  were  totally  unprepared  for  so  sudden  an  attack. 

^o^vn  the  bullets  rained  like  hail,  and  our  men,  who  lay  on  the 

'ound  without  a  particle  of  shelter,  were  picked  off  with 

<^l^)adly   precision,    until    Col.  Anstruther    himself,   mortally 

'^^^.^ounded,  and  most  of  his  officers  hors  do  combat,  seeing  the 

^l^y  was  lost,  surrendered  to  the  Boers,  after  a  fight  lasting 

3  ^-ist  twenty  minutes. 

After  inspecting  the  gi'ound  and  the  rolativo  jiosit ions  the 

^*^-^tch  and  English  occupied  during  this  short  hut  disastrous 

*^^ht,  we  visited  the  two  principal  i)laces  wIumi'  our  fallen 

^^<^ldiers  lie  buried.     The  larger  of  these  we  fomid  enclosed  by 

high  stone  wall  about  eighteen  yards  long  by  twelve  yards 
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broad,  and  shaded  by  two  beautiful  mimosa  trees.  Here  lay 
the  last  remains  of  fifty-eight  N.  C.  officers  and  men  of  the 
l»4th  Regiment,  and  one  X.  C.  officer,  and  one  private  Amiy 
Service  Com.  kille<l.  as  the  tombstone  erected  to  their  memory 
states,  in  action  on  December  20,  1880.  In  another  and 
smaller  gi-aveyard,  some  400  yards  nearer  Pretoria,  the  officers 
who  fell  are  biuded.  The  wall  sorrounding  these  graves  had 
just  lately  been  repaired  by  order  of  the  English  government, 
and.  as  if  jmrposely  planted  to  keep  the  sun's  scorching  rays 
from  burning  up  the  green  grass  waving  over  them,  another 
large  wild  mimosa  tree  tlu-ew  out  the  protection  of  its  flower- 
ing branches. 

I  have  good  reason  to  remember  my  visit.     Wishing  to  see 
the  graves  and  read  the  inscriptions  on  Col.  Anstruther's  tomb 
and  those  of  the  various  officei's   bm'ied  alongside    him,  I 
clambered  to  th(^  top  of  the  wall  about  four  feet  in  height, 
wluMi  in  my  weak  state  I  reeled  over,  fell  inside,  and,  fenced 
in  as  it  were,  it  was  some  half  hour  before  my  companion, 
who  himself  had  lost  the  use  of  one  leg,  w^s  able  to  get  me 
out.     Here  lie   buried  together  five  out  of  the  nine  officers 
who  wore  in  charge  of  tlie  94th  Regiment,  which  as  I  said 
before  was  proceeding  from  Lydenbiu'g  to  Pretoria.     I  had 
l(»isuro  enough  you  may  imagine  to  copy  their  names.     Neat 
lilth*  crosses  at  the  head  of  each  grave  showed  the  burial-places 
of  T.icut.-Col.  P.  K.  Anstnither,  Capt.  T.  McSweeney,  Capt. 
X.  Mclicod  Nairno,  Lieut.  II.  A.  0.  Harrison  and  E.  T.  Shaen 
(  artei'.  transport  staff.     The  four  officers  who  escaped  with 
llieir  liv(^s  were  Cai)t.  Elliott,  for  whose  subsetpient  and  bloody 
nnir(l(^r  in  crossing  tlie  Viuil  Piver  two  Boers  were  tried  in 
Pretoiia  Init  accpiitted;  Lieut.  Hume,  Dr.  Ward,  and  conduc- 
tor Egertoii,  wlio,  it  will  be  romombered,  had  the  good  fortune*^ 
to  i-eacli  Pi'etoria  in  safety,  witli  the  regimental  colors  w'l-appetL 
round  liis  waist.  l)eing  allowed  by  the  Boers  after  the  fight  to 
l>roce(Ml  tlie»e  in  older   to  obtain  medical   assistance.       Sur- 
gi»on  Major  Coniei'lord  and  l)r.  Harvey  Crow,  the  latter  nc^w 
in  [practice  in  Pretoria,  whom  I  had  the  pleasm^e  of  meeting, 
went  ont  immediately  on  ^Ir.  Egerton's  bringing  in  the  disas- 
trous n(^ws.  and  attended  to  tli(^  wonnded. 
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Such  was  the  precision  of  the  Boer  fire,  as  Dr.  Crow  told 
me,  that  the  bullet  wounds  averaged  five  per  man;  ti-uly 
** every  buUet "  in  this  case  had  "  its  billet." 

The  Boers  had  evidently  taken  especial  care  to  choose  the 
ground  and  measure  the  distance  before  our  wagon-train  ap- 
peared in  sight. 

I  was  told  on  good  authority  that  many  of  om*  soldiers' 
rifles  were  found  after  the  fight  actually  sighted  at  800  yards, 
whereas  300  would  have  been  nearer  the  mark,  and  that  this 
accounted  for  the  few  disasters  among  the  Boers,  who  only 
acknowledged,  at  all  events,  to  one  man  having  been  killed  out- 
right, to  one  dying  of  his  wounds,  and  to  five  who  were 
wounded  but  recovered. 

It  was  just  the  same  at  Majuba,  the  sighting  of  the  rifles 
of  our  men  picked  up  by  the  enemy  being  woefully  incoiTect ; 
it  is  therefore  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  smallness  of  the 
Boer  losses  there  also. 

Col.  Anstruther,  who  was  in  command,  hngered  six  days, 
until  death  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings,  dying  in  his  tent,  as 
Dr.  Crow  told  me,  in  presence  of  Drs.  Comerford,  Ward, 
and  himself.  Even  in  his  official  dispatch,  written  on  his 
deathbed,  Col.  Anstruther  never  accused  the  Boers  of  having 
acted  unfairly  in  the  fight,  although  a  rumor  to  that  effect 
was  freely  circulated. 

Di".  Crow  wrote  at  the  time  a  most  touching  account  of  his 
buriaL  He  said.  "  Words  fail  to  describe  a  scene  so  sad  and  so 
unique.  The  remains  were  placed  on  a  stretcher  and  earned 
by  four  sergeants,  three  out  of  the  four  being  wounded v  while 
the  majority  of  those  who  followed  were  wounded  too,  some 
on  cratches,  others  wearing  splints,  others  with  bandaged 
heads,  and  some  unable  to  walk,  wei^e  canied  on  the  backs  of 
their  more  fortunate  comrades.  At  the  grave  not  a  dry  eye 
could  be  seen,  and  one  and  all  seemed  to  think  that  a  friend, 
a  good  man.  and  a  soldier,  in  the  widest  and  best  sense  of  tlie 
term,  was  gone  for  ever  from  their  midst." 

Mr.  Nellmapius,  the  Portuguese  Vice  Consul,  whose  ac- 
quaintance I  had  fonned  on  the  diamond  fields,  and  Mr.  Jolni 
Gray  of  Transpoort,  who  yeai*s  before  T  had  known  as  a  sutrar 
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planter  in  Natal,  with  a  few  others,  did  all  they  could  for  the 
wounded,  who  for  four  months  were  kept  and  attended  to  un- 
der canvas. 

The  Boers,  it  is  said,  showed  a  good  deal  of  kindness  and  at- 
tention to  our  wounded  inunediately  after  the  fight;  but  a 
friend  of  mine  wlio  was  there  at  the  time,  and  with  whom  I 
discussed  the  question  of  the  Boers  and  their  motives,  assured 
me  they  did  not  treat  our  wounde^l  kuidly  from  any  feelings 
of  sympathy,  but  from  a  feai*  of  after  consequences,  should 
the  tide  of  war  flow  against  them,  and  it  was  that  reason 
wliich  made  them  leave  us  alone  after  the  fight  to  sink  or 
swim  as  l)est  we  might,  without  let  or  interference. 

Turning  our  horses'  heads  homewards,  we  just  managed  to  ! 
drive  a  few  miles  on  the  road  to  Pretoria  when  darkness  over- 
took us,  and  we  outspanned  near  some  Dutch  wagons  which 
were  going  up  to  Sekokoni's  country.  I  received  great  kind- 
ness from  the  Boer  in  charge,  who,  seeing  I  was  far  from  well, 
insisted  on  my  taking  a  sleep  in  his  wagon  until  the  raoon 
ros(\  which  it  did  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  enabling 
us  to  continue  our  journey. 

Whatever  may  be  i-eported  concerning  the  incivility  and 
churlishness  of  the  Boers,  I  only  speak  from  my  own  experi- 
ence when  1  say  that  during  the  whole  of  my  trip  I  received 
nothing  but  kindness  at   their  hands.     I,  however,  treated 
thtMu  with  propc^r  courtesy,  not  as  an  inferior  race,  which  so 
many  Englisli  upstarts  do.  did  not  order  when  I  should  asl^^ 
nor  forget  tlint  th(^  farmer  was  to  a  c(n*tain  extent  my  hor?^* 
Tliose  Dutch  fanners  Iiave  become  imcivil  in  their  own  d^ 
fence.     A  good   deal  is  due  to  the  diamond   fields,  and  tf^ 
dilferent  classes  thev  hav(^  attracted.     On  the  coach  avn\i%^ 
at  a  Dutch  farm-liouse.  wherc^  as  a  favor  its  passengers  we;^ 
nllowed  to  rest,  some  among  them  would,  too  often,  take  u^ 
pnrdonuble  lil)eities,  would  order  round  the  inmates,  enter  t 
uardciis;  bre.ik  oil'  braiiches  of  the  trees,  steal  the  fruit  if  rij,  ^ 
ii'  unripe  pell  each  other  witli  it  from  sheer  wantoimess,  r 
leave  when  tliey  had  (^uised  the  farmer  all  the  damage 
aimoyauce  they  c<^uld.     No  wonder  that  in  time  all  sti^ng^^ 
were  ti'eated  alike  witli  al)rupt  and  scant  courtesy.     Pushir^ 
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along  when  the  moon  rose,  we  drove  to  Zwart  Kopje,  close  to 
which  there  is  a  nice  farm-house  surrounded  by  splendid  finiit 
trees.  This  was  the  place  where  the  first  fight  took  place 
after  Bronkhorst  Spruit.  Zwart  Kopje  at  the  time  was  a  very 
strong  position,  but  om*  troops  were  successful  in  dislodging 
the  Laager  wliich  the  Boei^s  had  formed  there,  losing,  how- 
ever, six  men  in  the  attempt,  wliile  our  enemies  lost  three. 
Here  we  took  a  good  rest;  intending  to  make  the  '"  Eei'ste 
Fabricken"  the  last  stage  before  Pretoria;  we  did  this  and 
then  resting  a  short  time  at  Mundt's  farm,  seeing  some 
pretty  girls  and  eating  some  delicious  fruit,  we  arrived  at 
Pretoria  about  six  p.m.,  after  a  most  deUghtful  and  interest- 
ing trip. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  sleep  soon  fell  upon  me,  but 
dreams  of  cniel  disai)ix)intment,  broken  faith,  mined  pros- 
pects, shattere<l  fortunes,  disgrace  and  despair,  haunted  me 
the  hve-long  night,  and  wlien  morning  broke,  I  woke  up  with 
the  st^ni  fact  forcing  itself  upon  me,  that  all,  alas  I  was  but  too 
true,  the  vivid  dreams  of  the  night  being  but  phantasms  of 
the  day's  sober  realities. 

Even  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  political  manifesto,  previous  to 
the  last  general  election  but  one,  he  tlius  attempted  to  excuse 
his  disgiTiceful  surrender  to  the  Boei's  after  the  ilefeat  at 
Majuba:  ''We  have  been  severely  condemned  bc^cause,  after 
supplying  mihtary  means  such  as  to  place  beyond  doubt  the 
superiority  of  the  Britisli  i)i>wer,  we  i-efuseil  to  prosecute  a 
work  of  sanguinary  subjugation." 

How  Mr.  Gladstone  could  write  such  mislc^ading  words, 
in  the  face  of  his  own  i)revious]y  expivssed  ojunion,  in  facM»  of 
the  distinct  and  iK)sitive  answtn*  he  mad(*  Mr.  Rylan<ls  in  the 
House  of  Conunons  on  Januarv  22,  issi,  tluit,  '*  it  was  tho  iv- 
solute  intention  of  the  govc»rnincMit  to  c»stablish  the  British 
supremacy  in  the  Transvaal  in  Ww  fii^st  instance,"  in  the  face 
of  Bronklioi-st  Spruit,  Ijixing's  Nek,  Tugogo,  and  Majuba,  four 
defeats,  which  entirely  put  an  end  to  the  belief  in  British 
superiority,  not  only  in  the  minds  of  tlie  Boers,  but  also  in 
those  of  tlie  natives,  is  ditticult  to  undeistand. 

Tlie  retroeessic)n  of  the*  Transvaal  will  remain  a  blot  on  the 
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GMekmB  eBcaUimoai  which  no  amount  of  sophistry  viS  erer 
b»  aUe  to  Tipe  oat 

Hy  medical  finenda  vrere  very  kind;  the  luncheons,  din- 
nets,  and  soi^ierB  I  ate,  and  the  genial  society  I  enjoyed  at 
tiMsr  hoq^oUe  boar^  I  shall  never  forget. 

The  mail-cart  I  leanied  starts  for  Xatal  the  next  evening, 
«>  I  epeaA  too  day  in  taking  my  farewells  and  in  preparing  for 
my  joomey.  The  mail  was.  however,  delayed,  and  did  not 
leave  nntil  two  o'dook  in  tlie  morning,  Dr  Crow  veri'  IdiiillT 
flittilig  np  to  see  me  safely  away.  At  last  we  started  for 
Fieterlfaritdnir^  when  Itidiling  the  genial  dixrtor  "  Good  live " 
and  Pratnia  adiea  we  rattled  away  at  full  gallop,  with  ii*' 
nuka  of  South  African  road  before  us. 
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AVE  PHETORIA.— A  TRYINO  SITUATION. — HEIDKLBKRO,  STAS- 
PKRTON,— MICilAEUSON's.— BOEB  CAMP  AT  U«Wt'a  NBK.— 
MAJUBA  ONTE  MOHK.— NEWCASTLE.— MAK1T7.BKKC).  PLortJH 
HOTEL. — D'uRBAN. — ^VOYAGE  TO  THE  L-APK. — CUHIOITS  MEN- 
TAL PIIENOMEKOX.— BETURS  TO  KIMBKRLKY. 

IHE  mail  cart  l>y  whicli  I  left  Pretoria  was  so  an-aiigeil 

that  the  j)assenger8  sat  luick  tu  luick,  init  a^  then*  was 

the  driver  besides  myself  ouly,  1  was  obUj^od  to  sit  at 

)  bock  to  preserve  the  balance.     Feeling  very  weak  I  titx! 

fin  with  a  roi>e,  which,  haviug  pa-ssotl  rxmnd  my  waist, 

jenc^l  to  either  side  of  the  tent  of  the  cart,  so  Uiat  wlial- 

nught  happen,  I  could  not  bo  thrown  out.     The  road  to 

cHile  Spruit  was  very  smooth,  the  night  dark,  and  Wing 

1  tired  out,  I  fell  to  sleep  at  once;  Morjiheus,  however,  itid 

t  long  hold  me  in  his  arms,  for  rny  Hluiubers  were  soon  dis- 

I  was  suddenly  awakened  to  tlie  fact  that  something 

10  wrong.     Collecting  my  scattered  senses,  I  saw  at 

it  the  driver  had  outspannod  tlie  horses,  and  tied  them 

(,  two  to  each  wheel,  where,  neighing  and  kicking  with  fright, 

were  pulling  and  swaying  the  eart  a)x)Ut  in  op|H>site 

tions  to  get  loose,  till  at  last  over  it  wont  and  all  four 

B  tore  tlH^mselves  free  luid  broke  away  at  a  bound.     For- 

"  y  uninjure<l.  yet  unable  to  get  out  by  myself,  1  laid  U«d 
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up  fast  in  the  cart,  until  at  dawn  of  day  the  driver,  who  had 
been  sleeping  in  the  stable  of  a  fami-house  close  by,  canie  to 
inspan  again.  Seeing  the  cart  upset,  the  horses  gone,  he  nat- 
urally looked  to  see  where  I  was,  and  releasing  nie  from  my 
awkward  predicament,  went  to  seek  for  his  horses.  The 
farmer  himself  next  appeared  on  the  scene,  one  of  the  fat- 
tost,  jolliest,  old  fellows  I  have  ever  met.  He  paid  me  more 
kind  attention  than  I  could  ever  have  expected,  and  insisted 
on  my  going  to  his  house,  where  we  drank  cup  after  cup  of 
coffee  until  the  sun  was  well  up.  Von  Schalkveigh,  for  that 
was  his  name,  once  an  Old  Colony  farmer,  had  been  loyal  to 
the  backbone  during  the  war. 

At  last,  the  horses  being  found,  my  driver  made  up  for  lost 
time,  and  after  two  or  three  changes  of  animals,  we  drove  up 
to  the  ''  Royal  Hotel "  at  Heidelberg  just  as  the  rain  was  com- 
mencing to  pour  in  tori'ents. 

This  is  a  neat  village  of  about  250  inhabitants.  The  Blesbok 
Spniit,  which  nearly  encircled  it,  formed  quite  a  picture  in  the 
foreground,  while  the  background  was  filled  up  by  the  hiUs 
over  whicli  we  had  just  come.  Heidelberg  had  always  been 
described  to  me  as  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  my  informants  ap- 
plying that  term  to  it  both  from  its  natural  beauties  and  from 
the  geniality  of  its  residents.  It  did  not  take  me  long  to  find 
out  it  was  a  colony  conii)osed  almost  entirely  of  thrift}',  well- 
to-do  Scotchmen,  wlio  had  chosen,  with  consideral)le  cuteness, 
the  best  position  for  miles  ronnd  on  which  to  settle. 

]\rr.  ^racLaren,  the  *' institution  "  of  the  place,  a  prosper- 
ous mercliant,  and  I  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction 
one  of  tlu*  most  hospitable  Scotchmen  in  South  Africa,  invited 
nie  to  lunch.  Tlis  kindness  to  the  English  ofTicei's  brought 
Iku'C  lis  pi'isoiKM-s  of  war,  after  the  Dutch  success  at  Majuba, 
was  a  niattei"  of  common  roi)ort.  It  was  well  known  if  he 
liad  not  (Mit(Miain(Ml  thorn  as  jrnests  of  his  own.  thej"  would 
liavo  boon  contlncMl  in  the  connnon  <:aol.  Such  kindness  at 
such  a  tiino  cannot  Ix^  overestimated.  TT(M*o  the  Boers  had 
tlicir  licadiinartcM's  (Ini'iiii:  tlic  wai*.  tlu^  Dutch  flag  having 
l)(vn  hoisted  at  the  heuinninL^  of  th(^  revolt,  without  resistance 
or  bloodshed,  on  Durgaan's  Day,  December  lOth,  1880. 
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Dming  the  wai-  the  Boers  behaved  vur>-  creditably  to  tlio 
wnsfollv.  ti-eatiiig  them  well  and  paying  for  everything 
hich  they  got  from  the  stores.  Rotiuil  almut  they  made 
Bgers  to  defend  the  place,  iwssession  of  wliicli  our  troujRj 
JDni  foi-ce  of  cifcunietances  were  unable  to  even  attempt  to 
kin. 
It  wflri  still  raining  when  we  drove  away,  and  just  as  dark- 
i  was  closing  round  we  out^pauneil  at  a  farm-liouse  where 


we  stayed  the  niglit.    Tlie  next  oftemoou  we  cumo  to  Stand- 
[Jttton  on  the  Vool  River. 

ThiB  villago.  with  ;100  regulars  and  70  dvilians.  was  in- 
1  hy  TiXi  Boere  on  December  24th,  I'^S'p,  and  for  two 
nthti  and  a  half,  until  the  amuKtioe  was  proclainjecl,  it  was 
9  to  act  on  tin-  defensive  only, 
CroBsint;  the  river,  in  a  few  liours  wo  came  lo  the  rcsidenoe 
1  store  of  Mr.  Mirhaidson.  where  we  9t'i|tpe<l  the  nigbt. 
B  had  beeu  use<]  as  hoepttals  hy  the  Bo«n>,  fruru  Jannnr] 
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2^th,  isso,  to  the  close  of  the  war.  Here  the  road  divides,  one 
branch  leading  to  Wakkerstroora,  the  other  to  Coldstream, 
and  over  Laing's  Nek  into  NataL 

Within  forty  yards  of  Mr.  Michaelson's  house  the  Boers 
liavo  erect^^d  a  monument  to  their  dead  whb  fell  at  ilajuba; 
on  this  eveiy  death  which  occurred  on  that  day,  so  fatal  to  our 
arms  and  prestige  in  South  Africa,  is  distinctly  recorded. 

The  accompanying  pictiu^  is  from  a  sketch  which  I  made 
on  passing.  When  looking  at  tliis  reminder  of  scenes  gone 
by,  T  could  not  help  thinking  over  our  own  dead,  sleeping 
l)eacefully  in  the  graveyard  at  Moimt  Prospect,  just  across  the 
border,  a  few  short  miles  away. 

Mrs.  Micliaelson  and  her  husband  were  very  kind,  invited 
me  into  their  private  house,  gave  me  a  good  dinner  and  bed; 
but  I  had  not  long  to  rest,  as  Mr.  Michaelson  awoke  me  before 
daylight  in  the  morning,  the  mail-cart  starting  very  early. 
Passing  Coldstream,  the  sun  was  just  rising  as  we  came  near 
on  our  left  hand  to  the  site  of  the  Boer  camp  during  the  late 
war;  and  now,  more  vividly  than  on  my  former  visit,  seeing 
both  sides  of  the  situation,  could  I  realize  the  fact  that  if  the 
late  Sir  G.  Pomeroy  CoUey  had  taken  any  I'ocket  apparatus, 
or  Gatling  gun,  with  llim  on  liis  ascent  of  Majuba,  or  even 
ordered  a  divoi'sion  to  I)e  made  at  Liiing's  Nek,  the  Boer  camp 
must  have  lain  entirely  at  his  mercy.  The  day  woiUd  liave 
l)een  his  own.  (iladstone's  fit  of  repentance  unnecessary,  and 
the  Knglisli  flag  would  yc^t  be  flying  over  the  Ti'ansvaal. 

The  morning,  beautiful  and  clear  after  the  night's  rain, 
enabled  me,  as  the  post-cart  passed  along  the  road  winding  at 
its  base,  distinctly  to  see  every  outline  of  Majuba  once  more, 
towering  :5,()0()  feet  above.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  scenes  in 
South  Africa,  and  will  well  repay  a  visit,  the  more  so  as  within 
a  radius  of  ten  miles  the  student  can  read  three  lessons  in  the 
history  of  his  own  time. 

Away  on  our  left  w(^  drove  i)ast  the  battlefield  of  Laing's 
Xek,  l)id  farewell  to  the  nesting- place  of  poor  CoUey  at  Mount 
Prospect,  took  a  last  look  at  the  roadside  inn,  now  alas  I  in 
niins,  wliere  two  and  a  lialt  years  before  I  had  passed  such 
pleasant  hours,  until  arrivinii*  at  the  Ingogo  drift,  A^ormston^* 
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rave  me  a  splendid  breakfast.  An  hour's  rest,  off  we  went 
[gain,  crossed  the  Ingogo  and  made  the  gradual  ascent,  M'hich 
have  descril>ed  Ixifore  in  another  chapter,  to  the  battlefield 
»f  Scliuin's  Hooghte. 

Here  I  got  the  jiost-cart  driver  to  stay  for  a  quarter  of  an 
lour,  while  I  imifi  a  se<!ond  visit  to  the  graveyard  close  to  the 
x>ad.  I  found  everything  just  the  same  as  when  I  was  last 
here  immediately  after  the  war,  except  tliat  close  alongside  a 


leat  little  monument  liad  l>een  ci-ected  in  conmiemoiaMun  of 
hose  who  foil  on  the  field,  and  (hose  who  died,  ignominiously 
teserted  three  slim-t  vtMrs  l>ofoi-e. 

Galloping  flown  from  Rrhuin's  ITooglite.  a  few  miles  mon? 
>rought  uft  to  Xfwr:ifitl«',  juid  as  the  mail  fur  Maritzhui-g  did 
lot  start  till  ni'xt  day.  I  jrot  a  g<Hxl  ivst.  Everj'thing  in 
S'ewta-Jtle  had  gone  hack.  No  signs  of  the  Lvnsh  siK'uding  of 
impennl  muiiey  !     No  niilit;n-y  cjiitip  with  its  reckless  exiK-n- 
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ditiire  now.  The  fine  hotel,  which  on  my  former  visit  was 
crowded  with  officers,  contractor's,  sutlers  and  army  hangers- 
on,  had  been  burnt  down,  and  was  in  ruins.  "The  place 
thereof  shaU  know  it  no  more  for  ever."  My  old  friend, 
Greenlees,  invited  me  to  dinner,  but  I  noticed  that  he  looked 
upon  me  with  kindly  pity,  as  one  with  whom  cruel  fortune 
had  made  merry,  and  not  as 

'*  A  man  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Had  ta'en  with  equal  thanks." 

I  left  Newcastle  early  next  morning,  travelling  over  the 
same  grormd  as  I  did  years  before,  stayed  at  Ladysmith  an 
hour  or  two,  and  tried  to  eat  a  most  infamously  served  lunch 
in,  I  think,  the  '*  inn's  worst  room,"  and  started  again  for 
Colenso,  where  I  rested  the  night.  At  early  dawn  we  were 
on  the  move.  On  we  went,  calling  at  Pinchin's  hotel  at 
Estcourt,  kept  by  a  fellow  passenger  who  came  with  me  to 
Natal  *'two  decades"  before  in  the  "  rwge/a,"  then  awav 
aigain  past  Howick  and  the  beautiful  falls  of  the  Umgeni,  to 
Maritzburg. 

The  railway  embankment  in  com^e  of  construction  showed 
me  the  rapid  strides  ci^ilization  was  making,  and  was  a  pix^f 
that  the  iron  horse  would  soon  neigh  at  a  distance  of  100  miles 
from  the  seaboard.     In  former  days  I  always  went  to  the 
*'  Plough  Hotel;  "  and,  with  a  feeling  I  have  of  never  foi^Stik- 
ing  old  friends  or  places,  I  went  there  again,  but  the  hotel  had 
evidently  been  decorated  (?)  by  contract  for  external  show. 
The  backyard  was  covered  in  with  glass,  the  floor  paved  with 
tawdry  tiles,  and  a  few  stunted  plants  sprouted  in  despair 
from  green  painted  i)ots.     Everything  for  mere  meretricious 
efTect.     The  bugs,  mosquitoes,  dirt  and  disorder  of  my  bed- 
room were  sufficient  to  drive  me  away  to  D' Urban  next  day. 
Before  I  went,  however,  I  found  opportunity  to  see  a  few 
friends  whom  I  had  known  years  before.     Among  them  Mr. 
lI(Mn'i(iue  S]ie])stono,  who  in  my  Natal  riays  was  Coolie  Im- 
migration Agent,  afterwards  Judge  Philip's  private  seci*etary 
during-  the  meniorablo  trials  in  tlu^  Barbadoes,  then  Secretarv 
of  Native  Alfairs  in  tlie  Transviuil  during  the  Lanyon  regime. 
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and  subsequently  Imperial  Government  agent  in  charge  of 
Cetywayo  during  his  visit  to  London,  but  now  the  Hon.  H. 
Shepstone,  Secretary  of  Native  Affairs,  liaving  lately  been 
I>romoted  by  Sir  H.  Bulvver  to  this  post,  which  was  formerly 
hold  by  his  father.  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone.  Mr.  Polking- 
hoene,  the  Treasurer-General,  whose  beautiful  coffee  estate  on 
the  banks  of  the  Umhloti  River  I  had  often  visited,  was  look- 
ing after  the  finances  of  his  adopted  country,  while  my  old 
l>artner  in  planting  when  I  was  on  the  coast  had  forsaken  the 
cure  of  coffee,  and  taken  to  the  cure  of  souls  ! 

Reclining  in  a  luxurious  railway  carriage,  I  was  able  to 
look  back  on  ix>st-cart  traveUing  and  its  miseries,  tliinking  of 
VirgiFs  ''  Forsitan  hsec  ohm  meminisse  juvabit,"  the  present 
comfort  making  uj)  for  the  disagreeables  of  the  past.  Every 
comfort  or  pain  m  this  world  is  by  comparison,  and  a  fii'st- 
rliiss  railway  caniage  seemed  a  very  haven  of  rest  after  my  7oO 
mile  ix)st-cart  trip  through  Griqualand  West,  the  Transvaal, 
and  Natal.  "Comparisons  are  odious."  but  after  the 
''  Plough ''  at  Maritzburg,  the  "  Royal "  at  D'Urban,  where  I 
stayed,  seemed  a  i)erfect  pamdise.  I  can  scarcely  tell  how 
thoroughly  I  enjoyed  my  few  days  rest  before  the  steamer 
*' JLs/a//c"  bore  me  to  Capetown  ! 

The  Indian  waiters  robed  in  six)tless  white,  the  recherche 
bills  of  fare,  the  nol)le  dining-room  with  punkahs  in  constant 
I)lay,  the  l)eds  supplied  with  mosquito  curtains,  the  obliging 
landlonl,  the  tout  ensewble  in  fact,  foix:ed  me,  after  an  exix»- 
rience  of  nearly  every  lai'ge  hotel  in  South  Africa,  to  one  con- 
chision,  whicli  was  that  the  ''  Royal "  at  D'Urban  was  lx}yond 
any  comparison  the  hotel  of  the  country. 

After  a  few  days  pleasant  coasting,  callinir  at  E;\st  lion- 
don.  Port  Elizabeth  and  Mossol  Bay,  meeting  friends  at  every 
place,  we  ancliored  at  last  in  Table  Bay,  but  ius  the  wind  had 
snddenly  commenced  to  blow  great  guns  fi-om  the  southeast, 
the  Cai)tain  would  not  risk  dcK^king  his  steamer. 

ExjHxting  to  m(»et  my  wife,  who  had  cabled  she  was  com- 
ing out,  after  hearing  of  my  accident,  I  riske<l  going  as.*oix3 
in  a  small  InKit.  gt^tting  dnmched  thnmgh  for  my  i)ains. 
**Airs  well  that  ends  well,"  however,  and  on  landing  I  found 
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that  she  had  arrived  safely  the  day  before  in  the  ^^  Athenian'' 
and  was  awaiting  nie. 

I  was  naturally  very  cimous  to  learn  what  had  caused  her 
unaccountable  anxiety,  wliicli  I  mentioned  in  my  last  chapter, 
as  particular  care  had  been  taken  to  keep  the  fact  of  my  acci- 
dent from  being  cabled  to  her,  and  she  had  remained  in  eutii-e 
ignomnce  of  my  condition  until  letters  reached  her.  She  told 
me  that  she  was  sitting  alone  reading,  much  interested  iu  her 
lx)ok,  when  she  felt  a  sharp  thrill,  hke  an  electric  shock,  i^ass 
through  her  from  head  to  foot.  This  distracted  her  attention 
for  a  moment,  but  as  she  was  about  to  resume  her  book,  she 
heard  a  voice  distinctly  say  '*Pray  for  3 oe^  pray  for  Joe.'' 
Tliis  occurred  on  Sunday,  December  2d,  which  was  the  day 
after  my  accident,  and  when  in  l)oth  Kimberley  and  Du  Toil's 
Pan  prayei-s  had  been  offered  in  many  churches  for  my  re- 
covery. 

In  as  far  as  I  have  read  the  accounts  of  such  phenomeiuu 
this  differs  from  tliem  in  some  respects,  and  so  I  think  may 
be  interesting  to  members  of  the  Psychical  Research  Society, 
and  those  engaged  in  investigating  such  mental  phenomena 
or  coincidences  as  clairvoyance,  thought  reading,  etc. 

Although  I  ought  to  have  taken  a  longer  rest  from  work, 
T  could  not  bear  inactivity,  and  resuuKMl  the  practice  of  my 
profession  on  February  Mth,  is.s4.  This  I  continued  as  before 
until  August,  Lbsd,  when,  as  I  tell  later  on,  I  visited  the  Kaap 
Gold  Fields. 
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\1SIT  TO  THE  KAAI'  CiOLD  l-'IKLUS. —CAVES  AT  WONDERFONTEIX. 
— THE  nUIVEl/s  KANTOOR  — "  THK  VALLEY  OF  THK  S1[AIH)W 
OF  UEATH."— UARBEKTOX   AXDITS    UEVE1A)PMEXT.— COUHSE 

OP  aoiJ>  DISCOVER^;:.-*. 

DURING  the  coiii-so  of  the  year  issfi  certain  events  occin-rofl 
which  detenniiied  nie  upon  visiting  Eni-ope.  anil  jMissi- 
bly  settling  in  America,  bnt  befoi-e  dtH-iding  iiiHjn  the 
exact  tlate  of  my  (lc])artui'c,  I  i-esolvcd  to  visit  BarlxTtun.  tlie 
main  towni  of  the  K;uip  Valley  Gold  Fields,  in  the  Transvaal, 
and  leani  for  myself  on  the  S|»ot  the  tnith  or  otlionvise  of  the 
statements  then  I)eing  made  ahout  the  Fields,  and  which  weiv 
exciting  such  intense  interest  in  the  Cape  Colony  an<i  Natal, 
and  even  wei-e  Iwgiiming  to  attract  the  attention  of  tin- 
Eui-oiK'an  caiiitalists. 

I  left  Kiinberley  with  that  object  in  view  in  August  last, 
by  the  mail  coach,  wbii-h  ran  thniugli  as  far  as  Maniis'  F;irm. 
a  few  houi-s  l)ey<Mi(l  iliddleburgli.  a  small  town  seventy  miles 
from  Pretoria,  tlie  capital  of  the  state,  and  wliich  nuiy  !»' 
rememl)enil  as  a  pLiee  of  some  imixntance  during  Kir  Ganvt 
Wolseley's  o|w'ra(iims  in  the  Sekuknni  war.  T  trusted,  tbnnpb 
the  mail-cnaeh  service  eude<l  there,  that  some  favorable  .>[.- 
|H>rtnnity  of  getting  on  to  BarU-rton,  the  chief  mining  town 
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()f  the  district,  might  present  itself.  The  gold  fields  that  I 
was  especially  desirous  of  visiting  lie  between  the  Grodwaau 
plateau  and  the  Makoujwa  range  of  mountains,  along  the 
A-alley  of  the  Kiiap  and  Ci-ocodile  Rivere,  about  240  miles  east 
of  Pretoria.  The  gi'ound  between  Kimberley  and  Pretoria  I 
had  travelled  over  three  yeai-s  before  and  consequently  was 
Avell  aciiuainted  with  it.  The  country  I  found  as  naturally 
rich  and  as  i)ictin'es(pie  as  on  my  former  visit,  but  I  could  not 
di»tect  any  signs  of  i)rogressive  energy  or  life.  Everybody 
seemed  imbued  with  the  same  lethai'gy  and  lack  of  industiy 
and  ent(»ri>]-ise.  On  tny  arrival  at  Pretoria,  however,  I  found 
tlie  town,  oi-  rathur  the  hai-s  of  the  Euix)pean  Hotel  and  the 
clubs,  in  a  stiito  of  unnatural  ferment,  owing  to  the  "  boom'* 
occasioned  by  the  newly  discovered  gold  deposit  at  Witwater- 
snindt,  a  jJace  some  thirty -five  miles  distant. 

The  gold  theie,  I  wiis  told,  liad  been  found  in  a  well-cased 
<'onglomeratc%  and  the  yield  i)er  ton  was  reiKirted  to  be  some- 
thing fabulous.  As  a  natural  result  sjwculation  of  the  wildest 
chnracttT  was  going  on. 

T5« 'fore  arriving  at  Potclu^fstroom,  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  state,  the  coach  passed  Wonderfontein,  a  farm  where  we 
changed  horses,  and  whicli  now  i)osst»sses  a  certain  historical 
importance  as  bt'ing  the  main  centre  of  the  Bo<m'  delibei'atioiis 
dniiuii' tlieii*  late  successful  sti-u^gle  for  the  independence  of 
tljcir  <:oinilrv. 

lk'?v  the  driver  of  1h(»  coarli  wns  induced  to  wait  an  hour 
in  nrd(M'  to  jiive  tin*  i>assengers  tlie  opportunity  of  visiting  a 
nnowiicd  cave  in  the  viciuitv. 

A  tetlious  drive  all  ni^lit  had  brought  us  nt  last,  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  Wondeifontein.  During  the  last 
hour  or  so,  when  ilie  rising  sun  with  profuse  splendor  "  tii)iHd 
the  lulls  with  gold,"  the  scenery,  wliich  had  been  lather 
monotonous  since  dayl)reak,  IxM-ami^  lighted  up  l)y  glimpses  of 
tlie  beautiful  ^[ooi  Kiver.  which  we  conld  see  running  like  a 
tlu-e.id  of  gliltei-ing  silver  at  the  foot  of  a  high  range  of  hills 
to  join  the  Viial  Itiver  below  J\>tch(»fstroom.  Of  a  wonderful 
cave  on  this  farm  T  had  ofifii  heai'd,  and  long  wished  to  see. 
Mr.  \'.  Aswegen,   a  son-in-law  of   the   late   proprietor,   very 
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kindly  consented  to  act  as  guide,  and  show  us  the  subterra 
nean  wonders  which  he  told  us  he  Iiad  discovered  seven  years 
ago.  when  out  hunting  game,  at  the  same  time  adding  that 
the  existence  of  the  cave  was  but  little  known,  not  many 
visitors  coming  to  the  spot.  On  oui'  arrival  at  the  place 
l)ointed  out  to  us  by  the  guide  (four  miles  from  his  house), 
which  was  siuroimded  by  titles,  we  scrambled  down  a  few 
feet  into  something  like  a  pit  twenty  feet  deep,  and  about 
thirty  yards  in  diameter,  having  at  one  comer  a  little  hole 
bai-ely  large  enough  to  admit  a  man. 

Through  this  we  groped  one  at  a  time.  We  did  not 
advance  far  before  tlie  pitchy  darkness  caused  us  to  stop  and 
light  the  candles  and  lamps  with  which  each  visitor  had  been 
provided.  Then  continuing  om*  descent  for  twenty  minutes 
at  least,  as  it  were  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  we  were  sud- 
denly ushered  into  a  hall  of  dazzling  whiteness,  a  scene  of 
startling  fair}'-like  beauty  presenting  itself  which  words  fail 
me  to  describe.  Passing  on  a  few  yards  we  foimd  ourselves 
in  a  large  amphitheatre,  at  least  one  hundred  yards  across, 
with  a  dome  sixty  feet  in  height,  arcliing  above.  From  tliis 
hung  in  profusion  groups  of  glittering  stalactites,  like  giant 
icicles,  some  being  as  much  as  tliirty  feet  in  length,  otliore 
shorter,  and  all  the  color  of  driven  snow,  Avliicli,  combined 
with  the  stalagmites  growing  as  if  out  of  the  floor  and  in 
some  cases  nieetmg,  produced  an  effect  which  was  simply 
su|>erb. 

Stalactites  are  pixxluced,  I  may  state,  by  tlie  percolation  of 
water,  liolding  some  mineml  matter  in  solution,  thix)Ugh  the 
rocky  roofs  of  cavcnis;  tlie  evaixn-ation  of  tlie  water  pixnluc- 
ing  a  deix>sit  of  the  minei'al  matter,  and  gradually  foniiiiig 
the  long  i)eii(lant  cones.  Large  caves  mv  found  only  in 
limestone  regions,  and  chemistry  shows  that  water  holding 
lime  in  solution  <l(x\s  so  by  virtue  of  the  carl>onic  acid  it  con- 
tains, and  will  (loiM)sit  the  lime  when  the  arid  es(*ai)es. 

Imagination  hove  could  it»vcl  at  will,  and  play  any  fi-eaks 
she  chose.  To  the  fancy  were  suggesti^l  vivi<l  and  varied 
scenes,  while  associations  of  all  kinds — i-ecollections  of  the 
past,  and  anticipations  of  the  futiiiv — crowdwl  on  the  sptMita- 
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tor's  mind.  In  one  corner  the  stalactites  extended  nearly  to 
tlie  groiuid,  in  circulai'  pillars,  and  to  the  eye  of  fancy  seemed 
like  the  cai'ved  confessionals  in  some  continental  cathedral, 
and  it  needed  no  gieat  stretch  of  imagination  to  expect  mo- 
mentixrily  the  api)earance  of  the  fair  penitent  and  ''holy 
friar/'  A  little  further  still  allowing  fancy  scope— there 
could  l)e  seen  the  i)ii>es  of  a  magnificent  organ,  extending  to 
the  dome,  while,  seemingly  to  prove  that  all  was  real,  our 
guide  ran  his  fingers  over  these  vibrating  pipes,  bringing  out 
a  succession  of  tones  both  musical  and  clear.  Looking  on 
the  other  side  of  what  I  shall  tenn  this  magnificent  hall,  the 
Roman  Foram,  with  its  eloquent  speakers,  and  the  noble 
orations  they  delivered  in  centuries  gone  by,  vrere  brought 
vividly  to  one's  memor}''  by  the  very  model  of  an  ancient 
rosti-um,  standing  ready  for  another  Cicero  again  to  mount 
and  passionately  declaim  "  Quosque  tandem  abutei'e,  Catilina, 
patientia  nostra." 

At  the  request  of  my  companions  I  mounted  this  natural 
platform,  when  amid  most  enthusiastic  plaudits  from  the 
friendly  audience  I  spoke  as  felicitously  as  I  could  on  the 
Transviial  and  its  resources,  and  dwelt  upon  the  probable 
time,  the  countless  ages,  whicli  liad  been  consumed  in  the 
foi'ination  of  the  natural  beauties  Ave  were  viewing. 

l^x'fon*  bidding  farewell  to  this  never-to-be-forgotten  scene, 
we  gathered  together  underneath  the  centi'e  of  the  dome  and 
san^  '*  (lod  save  the  Queen,"  our  guide,  with  the  precision  of 
a  druininer,  beating  time  on  one  of  the  pendant  cones.  I 
must  not  forg<.^t  to  mention  that  the  echo  which  i-everbe rated 
through  this  majestic  hall  reunnded  me  most  \ividly  of  the 
Taj  ^lalial  at  Agra,  and  of  the  curious  acoustic  properties  of 
that  whito  niai'ble  mausoleum.  But  the  distant  notes  of  our 
driver's  l)ugle  suininoniiig  us,  we  were  suddenly  reminded  tliat 
wc  must  again  tenii)t  the  fortunes  of  "a  cold,  cold  w^orld." 
and  leave  these  mysterious  caverns  to  the  darkness  of  mid- 
night and  [lie  silence  of  tlu^  grave. 

After  a  dav\s  rest  at  rotchefstroom  Ave  went  on  to  Piv- 
toria  (the  s(^at  of  govennnent  since  November,  1805),  win^e 
we  staviul  the  night,  and  started  next  morning   for  Marias' 
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Farm,  sixty  miles  beyond  Midclleburg,  where,  as  T  have 
ahtjady  told  you.  the  niail  service  ceased.  Here  I  and  a 
fellow  passenger  wei^e  compelled  to  hii'e  a  s^^ecial  conveyance 
to  take  us  on  to  the  Duivel's  Kantoor,  i>assing  through  the 
romantic  Eland's  Valley  and  by  the  side  of  the  Barret  Berlyn 
pi-operty.  This  village  (the  Kantoor),  which  is  picturesquely 
situated  at  the  very  edge  of  the  Drakensberg  overlooking  the 
Kaap  Valley,  was  formerly  the  headquartei's  of  the  diggei-s 
for  alluvial  gold  on  the  Godwaan  plateau,  and  also  tlie  resi- 
ence  of  the  gold  commissioner.  I  will  refer  to  one  of  my 
lettei's  for  a  description  of  the  scene:  "  A  short  distance  from 
the  hotel  where  I  am  resting  I  have  just  seen  one  of  the  finest 
sights  that  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  behold  since  I  have  been  in 
South  Africa.  It  is  only  a  stone's  throw  from  the  table  whei*e 
I  am  writing  to  the  edge  of  the  Drakensberg.  but  before  the 
grand  scene  which  I  shall  essay  to  describe  to  you  bursts  upon 
the  view,  the  pathAvay  tAvists  iuid  winds  through  such  im- 
mense water-worn  sandstone  boulders,  tossed  as  it  were  pix)- 
raiscuously  around,  and  of  eveiy  conceivable  size  and  fan- 
tastic shape,  that  no  wonder  the  illiterate  and  suiK^retitious 
but  God-fearmg  Boer  imagined  some  suixn-natin-jil  power— the 
Devil  himself,  in  fact  when  in  a  capricious  mood  had  taken 
a  particular  interest  in  the  locahty. 

*'  You  have  not  forgotten,  I  am  sint3,  our  trip  to  tlit*  Falls  of 
the  Tugela  in  ISTO,  where,  in  one  unbroken  sheet,  we  saw  tluit 
river  leap  over  the  Drakensberg  1,S(K)  feet.  I  can  own  now 
picture  to  myself  the  view  from  the  top  of  the  Berg,  a  spot 
whei*e  few  save  the  prowUng  Bushmen,  with  their  poison^^l 
arrows,  have  ever  l)een;  and  can  well  remember  how  I  feast chI 
my  eyes  on  the  vast  expanse  Inflow,  studdtnl  with  tht»  home- 
steads of  enterprising  British  colonists.  I  have  Ihmmi.  as  you 
know,  on  Majuba's  heights,  and  have  seim  the  nnks  ui)  which 
General  Smith  and  his  i)lucky  kand  i-esolutely  climl>e<l  on  that 
eventful  Sunday  moniing,  in^rfonning  one  of  the  most  heroicr 
feats  of  mod(Mn  timers  -and  I  have  lingennl  for  houra  on  Table 
Mountain.  vi(»\vin^  the  magnificent  panorama  of  Oapetowni, 
with  its  d(K'ks  nn<l  shir»i)ing,  the  pictun*  fmnuHl  on  the  one 
side  by  the  green  of  its  beautiful  suburbs,  and  on  the  other 
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by  the  blue  of  the  mighty  Ocean.    But  these  all  pale  before 
the  view  of  the  Kaap  Valley  from  the  DiiiveFs  Kantoor. 

"  Wlien  I  fii-st  i-eached  the  edge  of  the  Berg,  the  Kaap  Valley 
— 2,r>nO  feet  below  me,  which  I  knew  from  report  was  some 
thir-ty  miles  in  diameter  and  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre 
of  hills  -presented  a  weiixl  and  beautiful  appearance,  being 
ontnvly  covered  by  a  dense  white  mist,  which  seemed  like 
some  vast  inland  sea.  At  the  same  time  the  rising  sun, 
topping  the  hills  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  added  to  the 
novdty  of  the  scene  by  pouring  its  dissolving  rays,  through 
a  (tiear  and  cloudless  sky,  on  the  misty  surface  which  glittered 
lik(»  a  mirror  as  it  reflected  back  the  golden  sheen.  By  degrees, 
as  the  sun,  rising;  higher  in  the  heavens,  became  more  power- 
ful, till*  conic^il-shapod  hills  which  dotted  the  valley  began  to 
pi(M<'e  through  the  mist,  and  Ijeautiful  islands  with  their  bays 
and  inlets  seemed  traced  as  on  a  map  before  me.  I  could  not 
h'avo  the  place — I  seemed  rooted  to  the  spot;  but  after  turning 
i-ound  for  a  few  seconds  a  still  greater  surprise  was  in  store, 
for  (luring  the  brief  period  that  my  attention  had  been  with- 
drawni,  a  cliange,  as  if  by  magic,  liad  taken  place.  Tlie 
'  blanket '  or  *  table-cloth,'  as  the  mist  is  called,  liad  suddenly 
disappeared,  and  the  whole  valley  was  exiK)sed  to  view;  only. 
li<)W('V(»r,  lianging  over  the  spiiiits  and  marking  their  coui'ses, 
(lid  it  still  remain/' 

Ten  oi-  t\V('lv(»  years  ago,  T  have  been  told,  this  valley  was 
ill  many  parts  a  complete  swamp;  it  was.  notwithstanding 
this  liowi^ver,  a  favorit(*  re-sort  in  the  winter  for  the  Boei*s 
fVoiu  the  ii(Mi;lil)orin^*  high  kinds  who  came  to  shoot  the  big 
game  -the  lions,  tigers,  buITalcx's,  and  rliinoceri,  with  wliich 
it  ahounded;  but  my  nKMlical  knowledge  soon  told  me  the 
n^ason  why  the  Tk>ei's  had  i*(M'merly  named  this  romantic 
vallev  '^Th(^  Vallev  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,""  for  the  stern 
re;dity  forcd  itself  ui)OU  me  tliat  the  pestiferous  breath  of  the 
rolHng  mist,  that  I  had  just  so  much  admired,  although 
beauiifiil  and  fair  to  vi(»\v,  w;is  dangerous  iii  the  extreme,  and 
would  vet  orove  the  *'  lu'd-i-ock  "  which  full  manv  an  unh.ckv 
dii:L:'er  would  1k^  sure  t<>  '*  sti'ike." 

To  the  northeast  I  had  pointed    out  to  me  the  conical- 
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shaped  Spitzkop,  which,  with  the  Devil's  Knuckles,  Mauch 
Berg,  8,725  feet  high,  and  Macdonald's  Berg,  mark  the  Lyden- 
berg  Gold  Fields,  and  straight  across  to  the  south  and  south- 
east I  could  see  Barberton,  Hoodie's  Lower  Camp,  Pretorius 
Kop  and  the  Tafelberg,  while  the  Makoujwa  range,  which 
foiTOs  the  boundary  between  the  Transvaal  and  Swaziland, 
formed  the  backgroimd  to  the  scene.  I  am  told  there  is  an  oil 
I)ainting  of  this  beautiful  valley  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museimi,  painted  by  a  Dutch  artist  as  long  ago  as  1790.  All 
the  way  on  our  road  to  Barberton,  at  which  place  it  took  us  at 
least  eight  hours  to  arrive,  we  found  the  valley  through 
which  we  passed  uninhabited;  yet  there  were  at  almost  every 
few  yards,  in  the  shape  of  piles  of  stones,  heaped  together  for 
mealie-garden  clearings,  evidences  that  this  valley  had  but 
one  generation  back  been  enormously  populated.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  century  Umselikatzi,  the  late  chief  of  the 
MatabeU — himself  a  Zulu,  in  fact  a  cousin  of  Chaka — was 
sent  out  of  Zululand  by  Chaka,  Cetywayo's  micle,  when  he 
swept  through  Swaziland,  and  depopiilated  this  valley,  and.  as 
one  Avriter  says,  **  they  slew  and  slew  mitil  their  arms  were 
tired  of  kiUing,"  then  establishing  himself  in  Matal)ele  Land, 
beyond  the  Limpoix>,  set  himself  up  as  an  indei)endent  mon- 
arch. This  accounts  very  clearly  for  the  fact  that,  although 
other  tribes  and  languages  intervene  between  the  Zulu  country 
and  Matal)ele  Ijand,  yet  nearly  pim3  Zulu  is  even  now  si>oken 
by  the  Matabeli. 

The  Kaap  Valley  after  this  became  a  species  of  **  No  Plan's 
Land, "  and  the  habitat  simply  of  refugee  Kafirs  and  broken-up 
tribes,  who  acknowledged  themselves  subjects  of  the  Swazi 
king  and  paid  him  tribute.  The  Swazis,  however,  from  time 
to  time,  sent  conmianders  further  north,  and  made  raids  on 
Sekukuni's  Kafirs,  or  Baf)e<li,  who,  although  tliey  were  oin^e 
or  twice  successful  in  repulsing  the  invadere,  wen)  at  last  con- 
quered, when  the  Swazis  Inxrame  [>aramount  as  far  north  as 
the  Stt^4i)<)()rt  River.  Tliis  strip  of  land  extending  from  the 
Makoujwa  mngo  to  the  river  above-mentioned,  hicluding  of 
course  the  Kaap  Valley,  w:is  ceiled  to  lier  Majt^ty's  gov- 
ernment by  the  Swazi  king;  wlio,  however,  now  declares  that 
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he  neTor  gave  it  to  the  Boers,  who  obtained  it  tnm  us  im  tiie 
retrocession,  but  to  her  Majeisty * 

On  my  arrival  at  Barberbm,  which  is  tiie  veaadeaETooB  of 
an  the  proq)ect(Mrs  in  the  neig^borfaood,  I  found  it  to  coosiit 
of  a  mining  town  of  about  2,000  inhabitants,  rustling  at  tiw 
foot  of  the  steep  range  of  MDa  which  serves  to  divide  the 
Transvaal  from  Swaziland.  This  jdaoe^  vribich  but  a  isw 
months  before  had  been  a  village  with  but  one  or  two  housefly 
before  I  left  was  the  centre  of  a  large  and  inoreaaing  popula- 
tion. Some  idea  may  be  formed  when  I  teQ  you  that  tiw 
government  has  allotted  8,000  building  stands  on  whidbi  theie 
are  hotels,  stores,  churches  of  differra.t  denominations,  eitbsr 
completed  or  in  course  of  erection,  two  stock  exchanges,  a 
club,  a  theatre,  two  music-halls,  three  newspaper  ofiSces,  Vtm 
banks,  a  market-house,  as  well  as  large  government  bofld* 
ings,  comprising  courts  of  law,  post  and  tel^raph  offices,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  that  necessity  of  existence  known  in  tUs 
cotmtry  as  a  ^^  tronk,"  but  elsewhere  a  priBcm — in  foot,  if  ft 
were  not  for  the  absence  of  the  railway-engine  and  elecbifi 
wire,  none  of  the  requirements  of  civilization  would  be  wai^ 
ing. 

Some  idea  of  the  sudden  rise  of  Barberton  may  be  gained 
when  a  comparison  is  made  of  its  past  and  present  postal  re- 
quirements. In  March,  1886.  the  revenue  from  the  sale  of 
postage  stamps  amounted  only  to  £24,  while  more  than  £1,000 
worth  were  sold  in  December  of  the  same  year.  During  the 
same  month  the  revenue  from  other  sources  amounted  to 
over  £16.000,  and  taking  this  as  a  fair  monthly  average  at  the 
present  time,  the  revenue  from  Barberton  and  the  Kaap  (Jold 
Fields  alone  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  whole  state 
some  two  or  three  years  ago. 

Naturally,  among  a  population  composed  of  men  of  various 
tjrpes  and  nationalities,  a  great  diversity  of  character  must  be 
found,  hard-working  men,  sober  toilers,  dnmken  sots,  worth- 
less loafers,  men  of  strict  integrity,  and  others  without  a  grain 
of  honesty  in  their  composition,  ai-e  to  be  met  with  daily. 
Sad  to  say,  a  good  many  of  those  sent  up  to  the  Kaap  Gold 
Fields  to  prospect,  supported  by  syndicates  in  the  Colony  or 
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Natal,  never  searched  for  the  precious  metal  save  in  the 
bilUard  room,  though  as  a  change,  now  and  then,  they  took 
an  enjoyable  picnic  on  the  veldt  at  the  expense  of  the  confiding 
contributors  to  their  outing. 

It  is  a  matter  much  to  be  regretted  that  strong  drink,  with 
its  accompanying  vices  and  crimes,  and  the  diseases  that  its 
excess  induces,  especially  in  hot  comitries,  always  follows  tlie 
advent  of  the  Anglo- Saxon.  In  and  around  this  small  com- 
munity canteens  and  low  grog-shops  absolutely  swanii.  the 
number  of  Ucensed  houses  in  the  district  being  over  200 — or 
one  grog-shop  for  every  ten  of  its  population.  The  state 
places  no  Umit  on  the  issue  of  licenses,  either  wholesale  or 
retail;  at  present,  until  Barberton  be  declared  a  township, 
when  a  retail  liquor  license  will  cost  £50,  the  one  can  be  ob- 
tained for  £12.  and  the  other  for  £15,  per  amium,  and  Sunday 
trade  is  not  restricted. 

Barberton  and  the  siurounding  locaUty,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  as  healthy  and  have  as  low  a  death-rate  as  any  place 
in  South  Africa,  the  cUmate  being  both  pleasant  and  invigorat 
ing,  if  only  the  simplest  sanitary  precautions  ^  were  adopted 
by  the  authorities,  and  the  population  generally  were  fairly 
abstemious. 

I  wish  here  to  correct  a  most  erroneous  impression  which 
seems  to  prevail  through  South  Africa  as  to  the  danger  of 
residence  in  Barberton  during  the  summer  months.  The 
climate  of  Barberton  is  but  Uttle,  if  at  all,  more  unhealthy 
than  that  of  Kimberley,  and  I  speak  advisedly  from  profes- 
sional exx)erience  gained  in  both  places.  The  only  real  ex- 
ception that  can  be  taken  against  Barberton  as  compared  with 
Kimberley  is,  that  being  some  seven  degrees  nearer  the  equator, 
the  heat  is  more  intense,  and  consequently  gi^eater  care  has 
to  be  taken  in  avoiding  its  depressing  influences  than  in  the 
other  locality  named.  Let  me,  therefore,  beg  of  you  to  dis- 
abuse your  minds  of  the  belief  that  Barberton  in  summer-time 
is  a  hot-bed  of  malaria.  I  must  confess  that  I  started  to  Bar- 
berton with  a  certain  amount  of  trepidation  as  to  the  possibility 
or  probability  of  myself  or  my  healthiest  neighbor  being 

*  The  OoTemment  is  wakening  to  thii*  fact  and  Ib  beginning  to  take  active  nieaHures. 
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stricken  down  without  warning  by  an  attack  of  fever,  the 
picturing  of  whose  virulency  had  led  me  to  expect  an  active 
counterpart  to  the  great  plague  of  London.  Other  practi- 
tioners thei-e  have  owned  to  similar  pi'econceived  notions,  of 
which,  Uke  myself,  they  soon  become  disabused.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth.  Malaria  in- 
disputably exists  in  the  low-lying  districts  situated  to  the 
north  of  Barberton;  but  a  residence  in  and  about  that  district, 
when  accompanied  by  reasonable  precautions,  is  as  safe  for  a 
healthy  man,  woman  or  child,  as  almost  anywhere  in  South 
Africa. 

The  Transvaal  government,  mged  on  no  doubt  by  the  ex- 
aggerated reports  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  town,  has  gen- 
erously given  £2,000  to  assist  in  building  a  general  hospital. 
Pending  the  completion  of  tliis  building  a  neat  little  cottage 
hospital  has  been  fitted  up,  a  medical  staff  appointed,  and, 
with  two  trained  nurses  from  the  Eamberley  hospital,  who 
have  volunteered  their  services,  the  sick  poor  are  now  fairly 
comfortable.  The  reports  circulated  through  South  Africa 
concerning  the  insalubrity  of  the  Fields  are  fearfully  exag- 
gerated, but  they  have  already  attracted  a  number  of  doctors, 
largely  in  excess  of  tlie  re(juirements  of  the  place. 

It  is  anuisiiig  to  aote  tlie  mistakes  of  current  journalism. 
For  instance,  in  the  last  Christmas  amiual  issued  by  the 
Xafal  Mercury  appeared  the  following  remarkable  piece  of 
iuforination:  ''  The  Kantoor  is  regarded  as  the  sanatorium  of 
Barl)erton.  and  to  it  the  inhabitants  repair  on  the  fu'st  symp- 
toms of  ilhiess."  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  that 
the  Kantoor  is  thirty-five  miles  distant  from  Barberton,  and 
I  sliould  pity  the  poor  patient  who  would  have  to  '*  jog  his 
bones  ov<n-  the  stones  "  in  order  to  seek  renewed  health  in  this 
so-called  sanatorium. 

But  as  far  as  the  finding  of  gold  is  concerned,  the  wave  of 
modern  gold  discovery  in  Southeast  Africa  has  flowed  in  an 
entirely  opposite  direc'tion  from  the  coui'se  it  might  have  been 
expected  to  take,  commencing  in  the  interior  and  proceeding 
by  slow  and  measured  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  coast. 

I  may  here  just  remind  you  of  the  unsuccessful  expedition 
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ent  out  in  1G5()  from  Lisbon,  under  Francesco  Barreto,  to  ex- 
►lore  the  gold  fields  of  these  regions,  and  en  passant  may 
aention  that  the  yearly  yield  of  gold  exi)orted  at  a  somewhat 
iter  date  by  the  Portuguese  was  moi*e  than  a  million  pounds 
terling  in  value,  or,  accoixling  to  one  authority,  .£:^Oo()jm)o. 
fet  these  mattei-s  I  \vill  not  enter  into  fully  now,  but  review 
,t  once  the  result  of  the  work  done  hi  recent  years. 

Before  proceeding  further  I  may  recall  a  fact  that  many 
nay  have  forgotten,  viz,:  that  the  Transvaal  Republic,  under 
^resident  Pretorius,  made  it  i)enal  for  any  one  (£5uo  fine)  find- 
ng  precious  stones  or  metals  on  his  fann  to  reveal  such  dis- 
overy  to  any  one  except  the  government.  an<l  it  was  not  until 
luring  the  more  liberal  regime  of  President  Burgers  that  this 
,l)surd  piece  of  senile  legislation  was  rescinded  or  fell  into 
abeyance. 

But  as  I  say,  to  come  to  modem  times — Mr.  H.  Hartley, 
he  celebrated  elephant  hiuiter  and  ex]>lorer,  while  shooting 
n  the  ilatabele  country  in  18^)0,  was  led  to  susjx^ct  the  exist- 
mce  of  gold  in  that  country,  and  so  excited  was  he  from  what 
le  saw,  and  also  from  the  cuiTtmt  stories  afloat,  tliat  on  the 
lext  trip  which  he  took  in  the  following  year  he  brought  with 
lim  a  young  German  traveller,  the  late  Carl  Mauch,  to  aid 
dm  in  discovering  the  tiiith  or  falsehood  of  these  rt»ports. 
blanch  wrote  in  the  most  glowing  terms  of  what  he  Siiw.  and 
►f  the  wonderful  richness  of  the  (juartz  tliat  he  found,  the 
esult  lx»ing  that  after  the  formation  of  various  colonial  com- 
panies Sir  John  Swinburne  and  Capt.  T^?vert,  rt*pres<.*nting  the 
>mdon  and  LimiM>i>o  Alining  Co.,  came  out  from  England  in 
S(;s,  fully  e<juii)pi^l,  and  procecMlod  to  tlh>  Tati  gold  fields,  of 
vhich  district  Capt.  Levert  had  got  a»grant  from  L'mzele- 
;atzi.  These  fields,  extending  from  northwest  to  southeast, 
.  distance  of  forty  miK»s  long  by  fouricvn  broad,  are  in  21"* 
7'  S.  I^xt.,  and  l'T*"  4()'  K.  Long.  There  are  on  the  settlement 
tself,  according  to  Alfre<l  G.  I^)ck,  K.It.G.S.,  elevi»u  mint»s 
in  fact  nino  dilTerent  companies  were  fi»rmi'd)  from  which 
;old  has  hnm  taken,  and  these  are  all  sitnat«Ml,  ho  s;iys.  on 
workings  sixty  to  si^vcnty  foot  d(»ep,  of  the  age  of  which  some 
3ea  n)ay  Ik»  gathered  from  the  fact  that  trivs  from  l.Vi  to  i*oo 
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years  ohl  are  now  growiii^^  within  these  ancient  shafts.  The 
-woi^iiigB  of  the  Tati  gold  fields  were  continued  by  Sir  John 
Swinburne,  and  afterwajds  by  August  Griete,  for  atwut  tlm* 
years,  when  they  were  abandoned.  One  Australian  miner, 
however,  remaned  behind,  working  on  wliat  was  named  the 
New  Zealand  Reef,  and  his  efforts  were  sufficiently  successful 
to  induce  Mr.  D.  Francifi  of  Kimberley,  to  apply  to  BengueliL 
the  Matabele  king,  for  Sir  J.  Svrinbunie's  coucessiou,  which 
he  obtained,  but  lip  to  the  present  time  operations  have  been 
conducted  without  much  i^uccess. 

The  discovery  of  other  gold  fields  350  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  the  Tati  followed  in  a  few  weeks  that  of  these  fields. 
In  October,  1868,  McNeil  of  D'Urbau,  with  other  members  of 
the  D'Urban  Volunteer  ArtiUery,  of  whidi  corps  he  was  then 
Lieutenant,  left  Natal,  went  first  to  the  Tati,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  what  were  termed  the  Northern  gold  fields,  but  on 
fever  breaking  out  among  the  party,  and  several  dying,  the 
survivors  thought  it  moie  }imdeut  to  ratum. 

In  ]  871,  five  years  aftei-  Hartley's  discoveries,  Mr.  E.  Button, 
a  well-known  Natal  colonist  who  in  1S6S  and  1369  had  pros- 
pected the  country  northeast  of  Lydenburg.  nearly  as  far  as 
the  water-shed  of  the  Zambezi,  found  gold  upon  his  farm 
Eersteling,  in  the  district  of  Marabastad,  which  was  a  new 
departure  in  gold  discovery  farther  to  the  south. 

Proceeding  to  England,  he  formed  a  company,  The  Trans- 
vaal Gold  Mining  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  £50,000,  and  returned 
to  the  Transvaal  with  a  mining  engineer  of  experience,  and 
also  with  powerful  machinery.  Although  troubled  with  many 
difficulties,  but  principally  with  water  in  his  main  shaft,  he 
worked  away  with  varying  success  until  the  Boer  war  of  1881 
put  an  entire  stop  to  his  efforts.  The  Boers,  in  their  desperate 
need  at  the  time,  made  a  complete  wreck  of  his  machinery, 
being  constrained,  through  want  of  ammunition,  to  cut  up 
even  the  staraper-rods  of  the  battery,  to  mould  into  cannon 
balls. 

The  next  move  in  a  soutlierly  direction  was  the  fmding  of 
gold  by  Mr.  Lachlan  and  others,  in  September,  1873,  on  the 
Blyde  (or  Joyful)  River,  at  Pilgrims'  Rest,  at  Mac  Mac;  close 
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by,  and  at  Spitzkop,  a  solitary  hill  twenty  miles  distant. 
These  alluvial  diggings  supported  from  5  to  800  diggers,  and 
Pilgrims'  Rest  became  for  a  time  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance, until  the  principal  creek  being  nearly  worked  out, 
and  many  diggers  in  consequence  leaving,  the  government 
virtually  drove  the  remainder  away  by  granting  a  concession 
to  a  company  formed  by  Mr.  David  Benjamin.  This  conces- 
sion gave  power  to  the  company  to  remove  all  diggers  on 
payment  of  compensation,  which  was  made  to  the  amoimt  of 
£55,000.  It  is  a  subject  of  regret,  however,  that  the  same 
want  of  success  has  followed  this  company  as  that  which  has 
hitherto  attended  the  Lisbon  and  Berljrn,  the  company  in  con- 
nection with  which  the  name  of  Baron  Grant  has  so  promi- 
nently figured. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

COURSE  OF  OOLD  DISCO^"ERIES  COXTINUED. — MOODIE'S  SYNDICATE. 
— THEIR  EXORBITAXT  UEMAXDS  AND  THE  RESULT.— BABBEB 
BROS.,  AND  THE  UMVOTI  REEF.  —  MAD  SPECULATI0K3. — 
FUTURE   OF  THE   GOLD  FIELDS. 


PREVIOUS  to  this,  in  IRSl,  a  long  lull  had  taken  placein 
gold  discoveries  in  the  Transvaal,  owing  to  various 
(■aiiscs.  anil  uiiionj^  othei-s  to  the  wnr. 

Til  coiisL'quonft'  of  mniors  of  gold  having  been  fonnil  at 
Klaiid  Ihii't  hi'iiijr  in  nix'iilation,  a  number  of  men,  incUHting 
Iifi>siK'<'toi-s.  (hg^^t'i's.  and  others,  were  attracted  from  Lyleii- 
hnr^  and  I'ilgrinis'  Kt-st  to  that  district,  and  notwithstandint^ 
the  fart  tliat  Ihis  sii-iu'i/r.  as  it  was  termed,  was  severely 
criticized  in  the  |nihhc  jn'ews,  j^et  hy  tliis  means  the  discovery 
of  the  Kaap  gold  fields  was  incidentally  brought  about. 

Many  of  the  diggers  woi-ked  u\)  the  gidlies,  came  on  the 
(Iiidwaan  plateau,  and  uUiniately  the  Kaapsche  Hoop  gold 
fii'lds.  still  fin'th<'r  south,  with  tlie  Duivel's  Kantoor  as  its 
centre,  heeanie  an  established  fact.  "With  respect  to  the  later 
gold  .hscoveries  in  Rwazilan<i  I  ^hall  speak  further  on.  Tlie 
Duivel's  ICantixir,  Hevirs  Counting  House,  at  which  I  have 
mentiiini'd  we  rested  a  nighl.  is  now  comparatively  deserted, 
containing  hut  lialf-a-d()zen  houses,  and  two  canteens;  but  in 
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June,  1S82,  before  the  Transvaal  govemnient,  by  granting  a 
concession  of  most  of  the  valuable  mining  land  in  the  locality 
to  a  private  company,  drove  the  diggera  away,  this  village 
was  the  prosperous  business  centre  of  at  least  500  diggers, 
who  were  spread  over  the  Godwaan  plateau,  an  area  of  twenty- 
«ight  by  fifteen  miles. 

After  the  concession,  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  was 
granted  to  the  Barret-Berlyn  Co.,  many  of  the  diggers  went 
doAvn  into  the  Kaap  Valley  and  found  alluvial  gold  at  a  si)ot 
afterwards  named  Jamestown,  close  to  the  Kaap  River,  in 
Lat  25^  31'  S.  and  Long.  31°  20'  E.,  about  sixteen  miles  from 
the  present  town  of  Barberton;  and  although  nuggets  up  to 
fjs  ozs.  in  weight  were  found  by  individual  diggers,  there  stiU 
was  no  general  or  substantial  success. 

Jamestown,  however,  may  take  the  credit  to  itself  of  being, 
as  it  has  been  styled,  ''  the  cradle  of  the  country  which  was  in 
future  to  populate  our  reefing  districts." 

Some  of  the  diggers  becoming  dissatisfied  with  their  luck 
left  the  place,  went  in  a  southwest  direction,  and  struck  some 
very  rich  gold  reefs,  together  with  some  insignificant  alluvial 
diggings,  on  certain  of  the  farms,  thirteen  in  number,  the  i)ro- 
perty  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Moodie,  the  Sun^eyor  General  of  the  Trans- 
vaal. The  choice  of  the  farms  has  since  proveil  a  very  lucky 
stroke  for  Mr.  Moodie.  for  although  when  he  acquired  them 
from  the  government  he  might  i)ossibly  have  lookeil  forward, 
in  the  distant  future,  to  a  railway  being  constructed  from 
Delagoa  Bay  to  Pretoria,  which  would  enhance  their  value, 
yet  at  the  time  ho  l)ecame  their  o^vner  no  one  ever  dn^amt  of 
the  possibility  of  their  being  gold-l)earing.  This  gentleman 
had  made  in  1S70  and  1871  thi-ee  official  journeys  from  Pi'e- 
toria  to  the  coast,  with  the  object  of  discovering  the  lx»st  line 
of  road  either  for  rail  or  wagon,  and  on  his  second  journey 
he  passed. through  this  tract  of  country. 

I  may  mention,  in  passing,  that,  touching  the  geolog}'  of 
tlie  district,  a  late  writer  states  that  '*  the  fonnation  consists 
chiefly  of  argillaceous  slates  and  schists,  sandstones,  and  con- 
glomerate, in  some  places  disturl)ed  by  granite  and  traversed 
by  (juartz-HH^fs  and  igneous  dykes.     The  nn^fs  are  for  the  most 
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part  vertical,  and  run  almost  due  east  and  west,  with  a  south- 
erly inclination." 

But  to  retmn  to  the  history  of  these  gold  fields,  discov- 
ered on  Mr.  Hoodie's  farms:  In  November,  1882,  certain  terras 
on  which  diggers  were^  allowed  to  peg  out  claims  on  these  pro- 
l>erties  were  posted  up  at  the  Grold  Commissioner's  office  at 
the  Kantoor  by  Mr.  Moodie's  attorneys,  and  as  a  consequence 
many  proceeded  thither  to  prospect.  Their  reports  being 
considered  satisfactory,  a  general  rush  was  made,  for  with  tlie 
most  crude  and  primitive  apphances  it  soon  became  generally 
known  that  a  comparatively  large  quantity  of  gold  was  being 
turned  out.  The  number  of  diggers  inci'eased  rapidly,  spread 
out  into  thi-ee  camps,  and  everything  went  on  prosperously 
until  towards  the  end  of  1883,  when  Mr.  Moodie  disposed  of 
his  property  to  a  Natal  syndicate  for  £240,000.  Before  doing 
tliis  he  rescinded  the  terms  which  he  had  made  with  the 
diggers  during  tlie  previous  year,  and  the'  consequence  was 
that  gi'eat  dissatisfaction  was  caused  among  them.  The 
Natal  directorate,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  squeezing 
out  of  the  diggers  all  that  they  could  get.  and  forgetting  the 
possibility  of  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs,  im- 
mediately began  to  impose  the  most  exorbitant  taxes.  They 
(IcMuanded  t'3  a  month  license  money  per  claim,  and  a  royalty 
of  from  7^  to  4i  per  cent,  on  all  gold  tm'ned  out.  Tliese 
changes,  together  with  payments  for  wood,  water,  charcoal, 
grazing,  and  stand  rents,  soon  was  attended  'vvith  the  result 
that  might  have  been  foreseen — the  diggers  were  led  to  pro- 
spect on  the  government  farms  adjoining,  and  situated  to  the 
northeast,  on  which  in  1885  a  public  gold  field  was  pix)- 
claimed. 

In  the  winter  of  ls84,  Messrs.  Barber  Bros.,  gentlemen 
WL^ll  known  in  the  Cape  Colony,  at  the  time  joining  business 
with  pleasure,  were  shooting  game  in  the  Kaap  Valley.  In 
the  month  of  August,  they  came  to  a  stream  known  as  the 
Umvoti  Creek,  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  site  of  Bar- 
berton,  a  township  which  has  since  been  natned  after  them, 
when,  on  looking  up  the  side  of  the  steep  ravine  bordering 
it,  they  detected  a  quartz  reef  jutting  out,  which  on  examina- 
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tion  showed  visible  gold.  ThLs,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
T.  C.  Rimer,  w^ho  can  well  lay  claim  to  be  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  Ti-ansvaal  gold  fields,  they  opened  up,  imported  a  ten- 
stamp  battery  (the  first  on  flie  Kaap  fields)  and  began,  as  soon 
as  it  was  erected,  to  crush  at  once.  From  the  moment  their 
returns  became  known  th :  death-knell  of  Hoodie's  Co.  was 
tolled,  either  as  a  paying  investment,  or  iis  regards  any  further 
imi>ortant  increase  in  the  prospectuig  or  mining  on  their  pro- 
l)ei'ty,  although  the  various  sub- working  companies,  notwith- 
standing their  l)eing  so  hea\ily  taxed,  are  in  many  instances 
doing  fairly  well.  The  diggers  now  made  the  rush  to  which 
I  have  above  alluded,  and  left  Hoodie's  almost  deserted,  when 
the  moimtains  and  gorges,  the  rugged  slopes  and  defiles  along- 
the  Hakoujwa  range,  became  i^eopled  by  prosi)ectoi"s,  at- 
tracted from  all  paits  of  South  Africa,  and  many  valuable 
proi)erties  were  discovered;  but  it  was  not  until  ''  Bray's 
Golden  Quarry,"* ten  miles  from  Barberton,  was  found  (Hay, 
188r»),  that  the  South  African  world  became  awakened  to  the 
fact  of  the  richness  of  the  Transvaiil  as  a  gold-yielding  coun- 
try. Tliis  wonderful  mine  was,  as  the  discovei-er  himself  told 
me,  acci<lentally  found  after  five  months  prosi)ecting  on  the 
Sheba  range  by  Hr.  Edwin  Bray,  whom  I  knew  in  1S71  as  a 
pioneer  diamond-digger,  and  whose  name  wU  now  forever 
stand  associated  with  the  development  of  this  auriferous  ivgion. 
Although  the  company  which  he  formed  did  not  at  the  time 
possess  its  own  machinery,  and  wiis  for  months  comi>elled  to 
send  its  quartz  eight  miles  a:way  over  a  nigged  country  to  be 
crushed  at  an  exi^nise  of  at  least  one  oz.  of  gold  {kt  ton,  pend- 
ing the  completion  of  a  tmmway  to  the  Queen's  Kiver,  yet  it 
paid  back  in  fifteen  months  r>3A  per  cent,  of  its  capital  in  di- 
vidends; its  £1  shares  sold  readily  at  I'T."*  or  over,  and  the  ivtuni 
of  its  cioishing  averaged  7  oz.  :»  dwts.  jht  ton;  and  this,  al- 
though from  tests  a|)pned  it  had  Ikhmi  pr<)ve<l  that  the  n»f use- 
tailings  containetl  4  oz.  of  gold  i)er  ton,  lost  through  im|)erfect 
manipulation. 

Tlie  sight  of  the  <)uarry  at  once  niistMl  (»ndless  sinxrulations 
in  my  mind  as  to  the  vastness  of  its  wealth.  To  fonn  even  a 
remote  idea  was  an  imi>ossibility.     On  the  one  hand  I  could 
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look  from  the  bottom  of  a  deep,  almost  precipitous,  ravine, 
whei-e  the  I'eof  could  be  measured  100  feet  in  thickness,  and 
s*H>  towering  between  400  and  500  feet  above  me  the  capping 
of  the  quartzite  reef,  lying  at  an  angle  of  fifty  degrees  on  the 
edge  of  the  quarry  proi>er,  while  on  the  other  no  limit  to  the 
extent  of  the  reef  hidden  from  view  beneath  my  feet  had  yet 
In^en  determined;  neither  had  the  length  of  the  vein,  although 
almost  certain  indications  had  been  found  that  it  extends 
nearly  half  a  mile.  I  l>egan  to  calculate  what  the  return  of 
this  company  will  be  with  the  100  stamps  about  to  be  erected 
at  daily  work,  mi  til  dreams  of  untold  wealth  came  over  me, 
from  which  I  awoke  to  warmly  congratulate  my  old  friend 
on  his  marvellous  success,  which  as  one  of  the  most  active 
mineral  prospectors  in  the  Transvaal  he  so  richly  deserves. 
On  my  visit  to  Mr.  Biuy's  I  noticed  that  the  road  to  Sheba 
is  dotted  with  canteens.  Although  the  distance  is  only  twelve 
miles,  yet  the  inner  man  can  be  supported  six  or  seven  times 
Ix^fore  arrival  at  Eureka  City,  (within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
Sheba  Reef),  and  when  there  almost  its  many  canteens  as  houses 
may  1  )e  ca  )unted.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  great  amoimt 
of  prospi^cting  work  wl.ich  luis  teen  done,  very  few  really 
payable  gohl  reefs  have  been  as  yet  stinick.  S^^eaking  of  pro- 
sp(K't()rs'  work,  I  may  states  that  on  the  day  I  left  I  counted 
ill  the  Gold  Co/s  oflice  ."jIH  registered  l)locks  of  amalgamated 
claims;  but  of  those  more  anon.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
tlic  jn'ocioiis  metal  exists  in  various  degrees  of  richness  in  the 
ijuartz  v(uns  tliat  are  to  be  seen  all  around  the  Kaap  Valley, 
yet  (liese  have  not  hevn  discovered  in  quantity  rich  enough 
to  wan-ant  tlu^  great  infhix  of  diggers  and  men  of  almost  every 
trade  or  pi'ofi^ssion,  or  the  absurd  speculation  in  claims  and 
shares  whic-h  has  taken  ])lace. 

The  public  have  IxM^n  warned  over  and  over  again  that 
thes(»  are  no  ''  pool*  man's  diggings/'  but  at  a  distance  the  veiy 
name  of  yohl  serves  to  call  up  tlie  most  enchanting  visions, 
and  forbids  ilie  diirc^'ence  between  alluvial  diggings  and  (juartz 
mining  b(ung  sufficiently  weigluMl.  There  is  such  a  thing  in 
tin's  world  as  living  oji  a  name:  many  a  ''worthless  son  of  a 
Avorthy   sire''  lias  found  out   this  secret,  and  the  name  of 
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E<hvin  Bray  and  the  stupendous  wealth  of  his  quarry  has 
tended  to  enable  company  on  company  to  be  floated  which 
never  will  pay  a  dividend  between  this  and  the  day  of  their 
liquidation.  To  Natal  men  the  credit  is  certainly  due  of  first 
developing  the  fields.  The  object  which  they  had  in  view  in 
forming  companies  was  to  found  dividend-paying  concerns, 
witli  small  capitiUs  only  sufficiently  large  to  provide  adequate 
machinery  to  develop  the  property;  whereas  some,  though  of 
course  not  all,  of  the  other  speculators,  who  came  in  at  a  later 
l)eriod,  formed  large  companies,  took  in  any  numl>er  of  claims, 
whether  proved  gold-bearing  or  not.  so  long  as  they  would 
swell,  with  an  appearance  of  justification,  the  enonnous  capital 
of  their  prospectuses,  got  thousands  of  pounds  promotion 
money,  and,  by  means  of  a  nicely  managed  ring,  ran  up  the 
sliares  to  a  premium  and  then  sold  out. 

As  time  goes  on  I  feel  cei'tain  that  many  things  wiU  have 
to  be  rectified,  none  moi-e  so  than  the  iKJgging  out  of  claims 
by  power-of- attorney.  If  this  absurd  system  be  continued, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  four  hundred  millions  who 
inliabit  tlie  Celestial  empire,  or  even  the  Man  in  the  Moon  and 
his  family — could  communication  be  established  with  Earth's 
satellite — holding  claims  to  the  direct  detriment  of  those  whose 
energy,  determination,  and  self-sacrifice  have  prompted  them 
to  seek  their  fortunes  in  this  new  El  Dorado. 

The  Ti-ansvaal,  however,  will  in  a  veiy  short  time  create 
further  sensations.  On  the  Sheba  Hill  veins  of  antimony 
(stibnite),  worth  in  the  commercial  world  t*V^  per  ton,  have 
been  found;  and  at  the  Komati,  baryta,  used  for  bleaching 
and  for  the  adulteration  of  white  lead,  luis  been  disco vere<l; 
while  in  the  other  parts  of  the  district  horn-silver,  or  chloride 
of  silver,  i)ossessing  7s  jku-  cent,  of  the  real  metiU,  has  Ihhmi 
unearthed.  This  is  not  the  siime  as  Mackay 's  celebmteii  mine 
in  America,  the  Comstoc*k,  which  is  argentite,  sulphite  of 
silver,  commonly  termed  black  silver,  containing  as  much  as 
S,")  \yev  cent,  of  silver,  though  it  is,  as  will  lx»  st*en,  immensely 
valuable  Then  again,  both  the  blue  and  grei^n  carl)onates  of 
copi>er,  as  well  as  native  copi)er,  can  Ih3  found  in  abundance, 
and  the  wonderful  Albert  Mine,  with  similar  ones,  situated 
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near  Pretoria,  of  f ahtorz  teteahediito^  or  grqr  ocqpper  ore, 
ronning  from  113  to  ^M)  ozs.  of  sO^er  to  fbe  tori,  most  iiot  be 
forgotten.  Again,  large  coal  deposits  have  been  found  at 
Ermelo  and  Bronkhorst  Spruit  and  also  at  Wynoor's  Po(Hrt, 
about  100  miles  from  Barfoerton,  the  last  named  being  Tefyli^ 
inferior  to  Welsh  coaL  Ckdonel  Warrim/ formerly  on  Major- 
General  Oeoige  H.  Thomas's  staff  in  the  army  of  Tmmessee^ 
a  practical  geolc^ist,  also  informed  me  he  had  disoovered  in 
the  Transvaal,  on  his  road  up  to  the  Baxb^rton  gold  fldds^ 
petroleum  shale  which,  he  said,  was  almost  a  positiTa  procrf  of  | 
the  existence  of  petroleum,  in  what  may  prove  to  be  higjilj 
payable  quantities,  lliese  coal  dqsosits  will  be  iA  iinmfli» 
value  when  the  different  water-rights  in  Uie  Kaap  VaDey  svb 
all  taken  up,  as  the  necessary  wood  for  feeding  any  large 
number  of  steam  engines  is  not  to  be  procured  without  great 
difficulty  and  serious  expense^f 

Some  idea  of  the  madness  of  the  q^eculation  that  has  latdy , 
existed  may  be  formed,  if  it  be  taken  into  consideration  th^ 
the  inflated  selling  price  of  the  scrip  of  different  companies- 
floated  merely,  not  worked,  exceeded  £5;000,000,  while  iMr 
subscribed  value  is  under  £2,000,000.    This  h^  produced  will 
I  may  term  an  abnormal  and  imnatural  state  of  things,  ii# 
only  at  De  Kaap,  but  in  various  other  parts  of  South  Africa, 
It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  (January,  1 887)  that  there  are 
at  present  only  ninety-seven  stamps  at  work  (I  include  those 
on  Hoodie's),  yielding  a  profit  of  about  £160,000  a  year;  and 
investora  and  speculators  will  do  well  to  remember  that  it  will 
be  at  least  eighteen  months  before  an  appreciable  difference 
in  their  number  can  be  made.     If  we  as  business  men  compare 
this  return  with  the  outlay  of  money  which  is  taking  place, 
we  can  at  once  see  the  ruinous  scale  on  which  business  is  con- 
ducted.    As  I  told  you,  there  are  513  amalgamated  blocks  in 
the  proclaimed  government  gold  fields,  paying  each,  on  an 
average,  £10  a  month  duty  to  government;  this  is  £61,560  a 
year.     Then  must  be  added  the  cost  of  working;  put  this  at 

♦I  regret  to  learn  that  this  gentleman,  who  was  much  esteemed  in  Barberton,  is  recently 
dead. 

t  One  of  the  latest  anal5'se8  gives  Welsh  coal  81.0  carbon,  6.-I0  a^h;  Transvaal  77^  carbon, 
7.20  ash. 
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a  very  low  estimate,  say  £20  per  block,  thei'e  is  £123,120  more. 
I  will  not  reckon  the  expenditure  of  those  prospectors  who 
have  not  pegged  out,  but  take  next  the  sliai-e  list  of  companies 
floated.  These  amount  to  say  roughly  £1,800,000,  but  their 
inflated  value  is  at  least  £5,000,000.  Now  surely  these  m- 
vestors  ex])ect  some  interest  on  their  cai)ital,  and  if  a  modest 
5  per  cent,  only  be  allowed,  although  all  mining  speculations 
ought  to  return  at  least  20  per  cent,  (and  you  will  agree  with 
me,  the  greater  part  of  tliis  capital  will  pay  no  interest  for  two 
years),  we  have  a  further  loss  of  £250,000  a  year  to  the  invest- 
ing pubUc,  or  a  total  of  £434,080  at  the  present  time. 

I  saw  the  mania  which  occurred  some  years  ago  on  the 
Diamond  Fields,  but  there,  even,  nothing  so  outrageously 
absurd  and  i)reposterous  hapi)ened  as  in  this  gold  share  mania. 
I  remember  the  time  when  central  shares  in  the  Kimberley 
Mine,  which  in  the  height  of  the  mania  barely  reached  300 
per  cent,  rise,  and  were,  moreover,  at  the  very  time  paying 
over  50  per  cent,  interest  on  their  subscribed  value,  falling  on 
the  collapse  occurring  from  £400  to  £2G  per  share,  and,  al- 
though the  proi)erty  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world,  yet  it 
has  taken  years  for  it  to  regain  its  status.  How  then  about 
gold  shares  running  up  from  £1  to  £25  i)er  share,  or  2,5(m)  |)er 
cent,  advance,  which  are  not  working,  have  no  machinoiy, 
and  cannot  pay  a  dividend,  if  not  for  years,  at  least  for  months. 

Tlie  groat  question  is,  WTiat  is  to  l)o  the  futui-e  of  these 
fields  ?  I  must  say  that,  after  careful  investigation,  I  am  not 
sanguine  as  to  the  Kaap  Valley  l)eing  able  to  can-y  ;uiy  large 
population  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  even  then  the  i)opula- 
tion  will  be  pm-ely  a  working  one,  men  toiling  for  regular 
wages,  miners,  engineers,  and  skilleil  artisixns  employed  by 
companies.  Tlio  average  English  laborer  will  l>e  driven  out 
of  the  fields  by  native  lalx>r,  l,5oo  natives  Knug  at  present 
emi)loyed,  and  thei-e  will  be  no  such  thing  as  a  iKH)r  man 
jumping  into  a  fortune  except  by  some  extraonlinary  sti'oke 
of  luck.  I  cannot  too  strongly  impress  on  those  who  are  with- 
out capital,  tliat  BarlnM-ton  is  no  place  for  them,  that  is,  imless 
they  are  pivpared  to  1k»  contented  with  wages  no  l>etter,  pro- 
portionately, than  they  can  earn  in  any  other  part  of  the 
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world.  The  sl^ed  artisaa  or  expeffenoed  oqIhot  maj  be 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  succession  of  hi^y  pfofitatde 
engagements^  but  that  is  very  far  from  being  a  oertainfy. 
Al&ough  I  would  not  altogethw  wish  to  disoouiageihoee  who 
are  willing  *^  to  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  dajnsy"  and 
who  possess  certain  special  qualifk»daons  in  tedmical  know- 
ledge,  from  visiting  Barberton,  even  although  their  store  of 
money  almost  reaches  the  vanishing  point,  yet  I  would  bid 
the  vast  majority  of  those  without  capital  to  pause  and  adc 
themselves  whether  it  is  not  better  to  ^^  bear  those  iUs"  fhey 
**  haVe,  than  fly  to  others  that "  they  "  know  not  ofc"  Wero 
this  an  alluvial  gold  field  my  advice  would  no  doubt  be  diffeieDi 

A  man  who,  fifteen  years  ago,  would  have  found  the  dry 
diamond  diggings  a  possible  Gk)lconda,  would  now,  I  wiQ  not 
for  a  moment  say  starve,  if  he  be  sober,  honest  and  industrious, 
but  will  have  long  to  wait  before  he  comes  within  measurable 
distance  of  the  realization  of  his  hopes,  if  he  should  ev&c  do 
so.  At  Eimberley  the  day  of  the  individual  di^er,  unless  he 
should  be  a  man  of  enormous  capital,  is  past  and  gone.  There 
is  a  curious  analogy  between  the  two  places;  that  which  the 
increased  expense  of  working,  tc^ther  with  the  amalgama- 
tion of  claims,  has  done  for  the  former,  the  working  out  of 
the  known  alluvial  fields  has  done  for  the  latter.  In  fact,  I 
am  reluctantly  compelled  to  admit,  that  I  know  of  no  poor 
man's  diggings  of  any  sort  in  South  Africa. 

That  some  good  and  extremely  profitable  reefs  have  been 
found,  I  do  not  for  one  moment  wish  to  deny,  but  as  I  have 
just  now  said,  these  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 
That  gold  is  here  and  in  large  quantities  is  time,  but  it  requires 
gold  to  get  it,  and  there  is  such  a  thing  as  paying  a  guinea  for 
a  sovereign. 

The  place  is  now  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  subsisting  on  im- 
ported capital,  and  that  intangible  entity  known  as  hope. 
For  capitalists,  who  are  choosing  to  risk  their  money  in  test- 
ing the  value  of  the  reef  properties,  this  is  all  very  well. 
What  I  want  to  do,  is  to  caution  against  disappointment  those 
who  think  they  are  on  the  high  road  to  fortime,  when  with 
hammer,  pick,  and  tent  they  start  off  prospecting. 
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In  concluding  the  subject  of  the  gold  fields  I  will  only  say 
that  I  am  afraid  that  great  disapix)intnient  must  be  the  lot  of 
the  many — I  mean  the  many  who  seek  the  fields  compai-a- 
tively  penniless,  trusting  to  receive  some  sudden,  uiiemiied 
favor  from  the  bUnd  goddess,  i-ather  than  determining  to  force 
a  smile  from  her  by  earnest,  honest  toil.* 

During  my  four  montlis'  stay  on  these  fields  I  pursued  my 
profession  and  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  the  country, 
being  called  on  professional  work  in  almost  every  direction, 
from  Eureka  City  and  the  Sheba  range  to  Moodie's,  and  from 
the  Kantoor  to  the  Kann  Klubane  Beacon  in  Swaziland.  And 
I  also  assisted  in  caiTying  out  the  hospital  work,  which  was 
organized  on  a  new  footing  while  the  larger  government 
hospital  was  being  built. 

*  The  truth  of  my  profcnosticatiuiui  has,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  become  to  a  certain  extent  vcrilied 
ewesx  before  my  ink  is  diy. 
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NEW  YEAR'S  day,  1887,  found  me  for  the  first  time  for 
twenty-two  yoars  devoid  of  all  care,  whetlier  business 
oi'  professional,  and  imbued  witli  one  tlioiigbt  only,  that 
of  getting  a  thorough  !^■st  and  change  in  Em-ope.  Wisliing 
befoi-e  leaving  the  countiy  to  gain  as  hitiinatc  a  kno'wletlge 
as  iHJssiblo  of  the  different  railway  routes  to  the  coast,  of 
which  I  had  now  seen  all  hut  one,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  walk 
to  Delagna  Bay,  through  Swaziland,  see  SteJ^lsdorp,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Komati  diggers,  glance  in  passing  at  the  for- 
mation of  the  countiy  and  the  gold  reefs,  which  Umbandini, 
the  Svvnzi  king,  was  so  liberally  giving  away  in  concessions, 
und  witness,  if  possible,  the  yearly  dance  of  the  Swazis,  which 
is  a  rcd-Ictter  day  throngliout  the  whole  of  their  country.  I 
chose  eight  natives  U>  accompany  me,  mixing  their  national- 
ity so  TL^  ti.1  avoid  the  clianco  of  any  collision  on  their  part,  I 
w;is  esitecialiy  fortunate  in  my  iiiilmid  (head  man  and  guide), 
wlio  was  a  tall,  fine,  strapping  Swazi  and  knew  eveiy  hich  of 
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the  country  from  Barberton  to  Delagoa  Bay,  both  main  roads 
and  bye-paths.  Many  tried  to  dissuade  me  from  gomg,  telling 
nie  that  the  journey,  which  round  by  the  King's  kraal  was 
about  200  miles,  was  too  long  and  fatiguing,  and  that  I  should 
not  find  sufficient  compensation  for  the  risk  of  fever.  But  in 
answer  to  inquhdes  I  made,  I  learned  that  there  was  no  danger 
of  fever  except  between  the  top  of  the  Lebombo  ridge  and 
Delagoa  Bay,  and  as  the  proprietor  of  the  tug  on  the  Tem])i 
had  proffered  to  carrj'  me  from  the  drift  where  the  tug  lay 
to  Delagoa  Bay,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  by  the  river,  I  cal- 
culated that  I  should  be  exposed  one  day  only  to  malarial 
poison.  How  I  was  disappointed  in  this  promise  I  will  tell  in 
the  next  chapter.  I  allowed  my  natives  to  divide  my  luggage 
and  provisions  as  they  deemed  best,  one  long  headed  fellow  to 
my  astonishment  choosing  the  heaviest  burden,  saying,  with 
a  knowing  look  as  he  did  50,  ''  It  is  food,  it  \viYL  grow  lighter 
every  day.'' 

All  being  ready,  we  formed  in  procession  (natives  never 
walking  in  any  way  together  except  in  single  file),  I  myself 
bringing  up  the  rear  to  prevent  any  of  them  lagging  behind; 
and  so  we  started  from  the  Market  Square,  Barberton,  at 
eight  o'clock,  a.m.,  on  Monday,  Januar}-  luth.  Om-  roa<l  lay 
over  the  Makoujwa  range,  which  we  crossed  a  few  miles  from 
Barberton,  at  the  Ivy  Reef,  feeUng,  when  we  had  made  this 
steep  cUmb  of  1,000  feet,  that  we  had  surmounted  the  first 
obstacle  in  our  journey.  We  walked  along  all  day,  with  short 
intervals  of  rest,  traversing  a  bold  and  magnificently  moun- 
tainous coimtry,  interspersed  with  stretches  of  fine  forest,  and 
watered  by  innumerable  streams,  which  roll  down  thmugh 
the  large,  deep  dongas.  I  had  hoped  to  reach  the  roadside 
accommodation  house  at  the  Komati  River  on  my  firet  night, 
but  darkness  coming  on,  we  st  ;yed  at  a  Kafir  kraiil  six  miles 
on  this  side,  and  rising  early  got  there  to  breakfast.  Hero  the 
Komati,  fifty  yanls  wide,  runs  rvpidly  down  its  sloping  be<l, 
but  A\ith  a  wire  rope  thix>wn  over  to  guide  the  wooilen  jwntoon 
the  passage  across  can  nearly  always  be  lUivde.  After  cross- 
ing this  river,  we  i>asse<l  the  ruins  of  hundretls  of  deserted 
stone  kraals  wliich  extended  for  miles,  and  were  the  standing 
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witnesses  of  the  teeming  population  which  years  ago  inhabited 
these  valleys,  Ix^fore  Cnizilikatze  made  his  murderous  raids 
tlu'ough  Swaziland.  Pushing  on,  we  airived  at  Steynsdoip 
in  the  mi<l-day.  This  little  village,  which  is  the  centre  of  a  jK»p- 
ulation  of  51  m»  souls,  lay  at  the  end  of  along  valley  through 
whicli  the  Unihl)ondisi  Creek  runs,  and  was  increasmg  i-o 
rni)itlly  that,  at  the  time  I  passed,  a  government  surveyor  was 
l)iisy  laying  out  a  township.  Dotting  the  hills  all  round  could 
1  )v  seen  the  tents  of  prospectors,  some  of  whom  had  discovered 
vnhuihlo  juoperties  -in  fact  this  district,  where  gold  had  beeu 
more  or  less  sought  for  during  the  past  eighteen  months,  was 
Mum  just  beginning  to  answer  the  exi)ectatioiLS  of  its  pioneers. 
After  leaving  Steynsdorp  the  country  assumed  a  wilder  asix?ct. 
TJie  narrow  and  rugged  paths,  up  and  down  which  I  ha<l  to 
clamber,  in  many  places  on  the  verge  of  precipitous  krantzes. 
lan  over  the  most  picturescjue  country  I  had  yet  seen  in  South 
A f lien,  while  the  loud  splash  and  hurrying  dash  of  the 
mumitain  stit?am 

*'  As  8O1I10  brij^ht  river,  that,  from  faU  to  fall, 
In  iiKiiiy  a  maze  descending/^ 

rushed  down  the  hill-sides,  and  debouched  through  the  gorges, 
cliantin^  incessantly  one  of  Nature's  most  melodious  of  lays. 

Sml(l(Mily  a  lar^e  tract  of  open  country  appeared  to  our  view, 
and  in  IVont,  but  at  least  twt.'uty  miles  away,  we  could  see  the 
lai'i;'*^  kraal  t()  which  wo  were  bound.  Journeying  on  with 
refivsbcd  vii;-or  we  tinislied  our  seven  hours'  weaiy  walk  about 
an  hour  or  so  before  the  sun  went  doAvn,  which  left  me  time 
enoii^ji  to  become  master  of  the  Avhole  situation.  A  most 
able  an<l  corri^ct  a<*count  of  Swaziland,  and  the  state  of  affairs 
then  exisiluiL::,  lately  appeared  in  one  of  the  London  i)apei's, 
which  I  cannoi  do  l)etter  than  quote  here: 

"  S\v,M/,il;ni(l  is  a  small  nativo  state  bounded  on  the  north  and  A\-est  by 
tlir  'Transvaal  ;  from  its  eastern  border  to  thesea  stretches  the  Portuirufse 
territory  ot  Delairoa  Kay,  and  to  the  south  lietlielandof  the  Zulus  ami  th.- 
colony  of  Natal.  The  Swa/.i  Kini;  rules  ov(»r  a  realm  of  about  i),()()U  s<piart' 
iiiilrv.  coiitaiiiiim-  a,  ]>oi)ulation  of  .*)(),()()».  His  j)eople  are  of  tbe  same  Zulu 
race  \vli()>r  prowess  has  been  pnjveJ  on  mon*  than  one  *  woU  f(>n;rht«'n 
!i«l(l/  but  of  liiii-r  physicpie.  and  !'), (>«)(>  warriors  are  at  his  beck  ami  <-all. 
Tlu*  couniry  itself  is  mountainou>  and  pietures(pu^— asort  of  Eai^t  African 
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as  a  wi!itt»r  ^niziii}^  farm,  and  that  they  have  (rone  so  far  as  to  beacon  off 
soini*  farms  iiotwithMtandiiiKthe  pn>tei«tof  the  Swazi  king.^  On  this,  topat 
iiiatt<»rs  ax  briefly  iis|HiHsil)le,  Sir  Hereulefi  Robinson  requesteii  theTrans- 
viuil  i^oviTiiiiuMit  *  to  use  every  effort  to  prevent  encroachments  on  the 
bnnler,*  a  move  to  which  Mr.  Joubert  re8i)onileil  by  denying  the  fact  on 
the  one  hand,  and  (m  the  other  proposing  to  Unil)andini  to  place  him- 
self and  his  country  under  Transvaal  protection  with  Mr.  Kiogh.  Land- 
<lrost  of  Wakkerstrom,  as  nominal  head  and  medium.  This  proposal  the 
Kiiijr  and  his  itnlnnas  rt»je<rted.  They  preferred  to  place  them8eh'e^• 
under  Hritish  pn>t(Mrtion,  and  to  this  effect  a  formal  demand  was  forth- 
with made,  aceompanie<l  by  a  request  for  the  appointment  of  a  British 
Kesi<lent,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  act  as  Umbandini*8  adviser  in  all 
outside  matters  and  give  timely  notice  of  Boer  encroachments  at  head- 
quarters. 

•*To  thin  re<iuest  no  answer  has  yet  l>een  returned.     It  is  understood, 
however,  that  I-Kmls  itranvilleand  Rosel>ery  had  the  subject  under  coa- 
siderati<in  at  the  time  of  their  retirement  from  office,  and  it  will  be  for 
Ix)rd  Salisbury's  goverinnent  to  give  it  their  most  serious  attention,  and 
<leeide  whether  the  Ik>t»rs  shall  or  shall  not  be  required  to  obsen'e  the 
terms  at  a  eonventicm  which  they  deliberately  accepteil.    The  (piestion 
is  not  of  conciuering  or  annexing  Swaziland,  or  even  of  preventing  the  ex- 
tinction (»f  an  interesting  nationality,  but  of  safeguarding  British  interests 
by  compelling  the  Transvaal  Republic  to  resjiect  the  integrity  of  a  state 
whose  indepcMidence  we  have  virtually  guanmteed.      To  effect  this  object 
nothing  more  is  needed  than  the  api)ointment  of  a  Resident ;  for  nmcli  ae^ 
th<'  Hoers  crovet  the  land  of  (loshen,  they  liave  not  the  least  idea  of  going 
to  war  with   Kngland  and  rmbandini  to  obtain  it.     Their  jwlicy  is  to 
cajole  an<l  lun^rco  th<'   king  into  accepting  a  formal  protocol:  and  then 
irradnally  swallowintr  ln>   kinirdoni  as  the  aiiacoiula   swallows   its  prey. 
Till'*  <*(»iisuinination,  I)i'>i<les  b<Mng  a  severe  (liploinatie  and  moral  defeat. 
W(Mil<l   be  lata!   to  the  pros|MTity  of  Natal,  and  iinjst   detrimental   to  oiir 
e<nmnen-ial  inl<'r("»t>  in  that  part  of  Xhr  worltl.     It  could  hanlly  fail,  niore- 
(►\<M\  T<>  Irad  to  x'rious  coiuplieations.     (iold  seek«*rs  are  alnsady  llockinir 
in  crowds  to  the    placer^ '  of  the  Transvaal ;  thi»  tini<*  is  not   far  distant 
when  then*  will  he  a  rush  to  the  still  richer  fields  of  Swazilantl.     Most  of 
the  advtMitnrers  are  Kntrli>h   an<l   American,  and   men  of  ICnglish   l)lood 
have  never  yet  submitted   to  the  <loniination  of  an  alien  power.     If  their 
gov<'rnnient    shcMiid  refuse  to  protect   them   they  will   protect  themselves. 
j>ovvihly  set  up  a  government   ot   their  own,  when  <lifflculties  might  ari-e 
which  it  i-«  iMJt  pleasant  to  cont(Mnj)late.     Prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
and   it   is  siL'"uifi<-ant  of  what  is  likely  to  befall,  unless  promj^t  action  he 
taken,  that   in  September,  iss.").  Sir  Henry   Hulwer  transnn'tted  a  rej)ort 
'that  the  H(>er>  had  so  (jverrun  the  Swa/i  ccMintry  that  they  had  only  left 
the(li>trict  iunncili.itely  (M-cupied  by  the  king.'     A  little  later  ( 'olonel  Car- 
dcw  forwarded  a  coiiniiunication  t(»  the  elTect  that  '2(M)  Hoers  were  oecupy- 
inir  the  Honih.i   raiiire  of  nM)untain>  'on  the  strength  i>f  rights  rejuited  to 
he  ;K-(iuiriMl  from  the  Port ui^uese,' and  according  to  re<M»nt  advi(M»<.  aiiotlu^r 
I)(m1\  rre  trekkinir  in  the  l.ehoinlxj  rantrc,  <'lose  to  the  Swa/.i  border." 
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But  to  return  to  my  own  story:  The  kraal  was  in  a  state 
of  complete  confusion;  the  dance  which  was  to  take  place  on 
the  next  day  seemed  to  have  upset  every  thing  and  eA^ery 
body.  The  men  and  women  were  in  a  state  of  nervous  excite- 
ment from  beer  and  expectation;  the  young  girls,  light- 
hearted  and  meny,  were  laughing,  darting  hither  and  tliither. 
coquetting  with  the  young  men,  while  the  boys,  sedately 
looking  on  with  calm  content,  were  enjoying  the  scene.  ALis  ! 
this  innocent  pleasm^  was  not  all  I  saw.  A  few  yards  distant 
on  the  outside  of  the  kraal,  a  crowd  attracted  my  attention; 
there  I  found  a  tent  which  serv^ed  as  a  canteen,  and  was  sur- 
rounded with  Swazis  of  both  sexes,  all  of  whom  were  buying 
spirits,  chiefly  gin.  from  the  barman,  or  begging  it  from  the 
few  white  men  present.  I  particularly  noticed  one  woman, 
not  exactly  besotted,  but  with  an  air  of  debauched  vohiptuous- 
ness  in  the  sensual  roll  of  her  glaring  eyes,  suing  imi)ortu- 
nately  for  drink,  crying  out  again  and  again  the  only  English 
word  she  knew  ''Canteen,  Canteen,"  being  the  one  which 
from  experience  she  had  learned  would  he  understood,  and 
bring  her  the  all-devouring  firewater. 

Close  by,  evidently  a  gen(?ral  favorite,  and  to  Avhom  con- 
siderable deference  was  shown  by  the  natives,  could  be  j-een, 
edging  his  way  into  the  tent,  a  bright  little  boy,  who,  I  was 
told,  was  the  king's  son.  Although  but  a  child  not  more  than 
six  years  old,  he  too  had  learned  to  crave  for  this  fluid  pt^rdi- 
tion,  and  there  he  stood  clamoring  and  entreating  to  bo  served, 
until  a  white  man  gave  him  fully  half  a  pint  of  jnire  spirits, 
when  immediately,  without  any  ado,  he  swallowed  it  at  one 
draught,  slowly  strutting  away  as  if  he  had  i>erf ormed  some  feat 
of  which  he  might  well  be  proud.  I  did  not  remain  long,  soon 
seeing  enough  of  this  melancholy  exhibition  of  growing  de- 
pravity and  demoralization  to  convince  me  that  drink  was 
eating  into  the  vitals  of  the  people  and  destroying  the  man- 
hood of  a  fine  race,  and  that  nothing  stood  betwcnni  them  and 
utter  ruin  but  the  ai)pointmeut  of  a  British  Resident,*  of 
similar  tact  and  detemiination  to  Colonel  Clark,  who  has  saved 

•  Id  the  appointment  of  a  British  Residfiit  oan*  will  have  t4)  he  exercised  that  m)  one  interest  i><l 
in  the  gi»ld  KpeculationR  of  the  country  \w  noininatiil. 
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the  Basuto  nation  from  extermination  by  the  same  cui'se.  I 
was  very  tired,  and  the  sun  sinking  fast,  suffusing  the  whole 
sky  with  hues  of  a  ruddy,  golden  tint,  made  me  tell  my  boys 
to  prepare  for  the  night's  rest.  Before  lying  down  to  sleep, 
however,  I  strolled  again  round  this  immense  ki*aal  in  order 
to  form  a  more  correct  idea  of  its  size,  the  number  of  its  huts 
and  the  strength  of  its  population.  In  the  centre  there  was 
an  immense  cattle  ki'aal,  which  I  conjectured  was  not  less 
than  ten  acres  in  extent,  the  huts,  at  least  600  in  number, 
being  j)laced  in  a  circle  around,  according  to  Kafir  custom. 

Here  preparations  for  the  approaching  yearly  celebration 
and  dance  were  being  made,  this  festival  being  a  ^*  thanks- 
giving to  the  ground  for  once  agam  giving  its  return."  Every 
one  seemed  happy  and  gay,  and  all  I  met  were  wound  up  to 
a  high  i)itch  of  good-natured  excitement,  singing  as  they 
danced  along,  evidently  looking  forward  to  the  morrow,  to 
the  all  important  day  when  the  fete  would  commence. 

My  *M)oys"  had  in  the  meantime  made  me  some  coffee, 
prepared  my  evening  meal  and  laid  out  my  karosses  on  the 
grass  in  readiness  for  the  night's  slumbers.     Sleep  needed  no 
wooing.     When  I  awoke  in  the  morning  the  sun  was  shinhig 
brightly  overhead.  *  *  Umhlatuse, ' '  my  induna  (head  man),  had 
got  my  coffee  ready,  troops  of  Swazi  girls,  lithe  and  han<l- 
sonie,  could  be  seen  racing  bauk  from  the  river  Avhere  tliev 
had  boon  to  batlio,  the  whole  kraiil  was  astir,  even  the  canttvu 
was  opt^n,  and  some  devout  worslii])pers    of   Bacchus  were 
already  paying  homage  at  his  shrine.     Presently,  afar  ia  the 
distance,  <'()uld  faintly  bo  traced  the  dark  outline  of  a  moving 
mass  of  sable  warriors,  coming  to  make  obeisance  to  their  king 
and  add  to  the  day's  festivities.     As  the  hours  passed  by,  the 
largo  cattle  kraal  I  have  mentioned  became  the  rendezvous  of 
thousands  of  men  of  superb  physiciUe,  dressed  in  gorgeous 
array,  their  shouhlers  resplendent  with  black  and  snow-white 
ostricli  foathoi's,  tlioir  waists  girded  with  leopard  skins,  their 
nocks  oncirchMl  witli  cow  tails,  sakabula  feathers  (a  spocii^s  of 
fincli)  in  circular  l)ands  around  their  beads,  while  handsome 
shields    and   assegais    conii)letod    their    festive   attire.      The 
married  woniiMi,  too,  and  girls  vied  with  each  other  in  tlie 
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richness  of  their  costumes,  which  axjcording  to  their  custom 
did  not  require  to  be  so  exact  as  to  liide  entirely  the  profusion 
of  charms  witli  which  nature  had  endowed  them.  About 
mid-day,  when  the  king,  an  inteUigent  but  sensual  middle- 
tiized,  and  to  api)eai*ance,  middle-aged  man,  his  light-copper- 
coloi'ed  body,  however,  enveloi>ed  in  rolls  of  fat,  appeared  with 
his  retinue  Oiaving  first  bathed  himself  in  sea  water  specially 
brought  up  for  the  occasion  from  the  mouth  of  the  '*  Usutii "), 
the  commemoration  began  in  earnest,  for  then  with  measured 
step  and  dignified  air  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  com- 
inence<l  dancing,  advancing  and  retreating  in  jx^rfect  rythm, 
keeping  time  to  a  rich,  deep,  warlike  song  they  were  chanting 
in  beautiful  cadence.  Tliere  were  three  regiments  present  that 
morning  numbering  at  least  9,(mm)  men,  and  \vith  3,(M>o  women, 
as  I  have  describe<l,  tlie  scene  was  both  sensual  and  sensuous. 
On  one  side  of  the  kraal,  and  built  of  green  branches  cut 
fnmi  neighboring  trees,  was  a  long  enclosure,  the  interior  of 
whicli  was  kept  hidden  from  A^gar  gaze,  no  ong  being  al- 
lowe<l  to  enter.  A  trader,  who  was  well  kno^vn  as  being  a 
confidant  of  tlie  king,  passhig  by  at  the  time,  gained  me  ad- 
mittance for  a  moment,  when  a  sight  most  uni(iuo  presented 
itself.  Kneeling  and  squatting  on  the  gi^ass  weiv  at  le:ist  150 
l)03's  eagerly  tearing  and  devouring  the  flcsli  of  an  ox  wliich 
had  Ixvn  pummoled  to  deatli  the  previous  day.  This  oi>ei*a- 
tion  is  an  old  custom,  and  on  this  occasion,  I  was  told,  it  took 
about  forty  young  men,  unannod  (not  even  witli  chibs),  but 
merelv  strikiui;  the  ox  with  their  bai-e  fists,  fullv  an  liour  to 
accomplisli.  We  had  only  a  second  of  time  allowed  us  by  the 
guard  at  the  entrance  to  i)ei?]>  in,  iis  he  was  afniid  some  con- 
<lign  punishment  for  his  temerity,  in  iK.»rmitting  such  a  contra- 
vention of  all  precedent  as  allowing  us  to  entor.  woul<l  befall 
him  if  he  were  dis<ovei'e<l.  Much  to  my  ii»gn»t  I  could  not 
find  any  one  who  coul<l  ex[)lain  th(»  meaning  of  this  rite,  lie- 
tiring  at  once  we  sixMit  s^^venil  houi-s  in  walking  aroun<l  and 
mixing  with  the  natives,  my  impromptu  guide  drawing  my 
attention  to  the  strong  dialtM-tic  diffei^ence  in  the  language 
as  s|w)ken  by  the  Swazis  and  the  pui*e  Zulu,  they  being  a 
braixh  of  the  Zulu  nation,  who  settled  in  this  region  when 
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Zenzamgakona  was  king,  aiid  he  also  Idndly  poii^^ 
manj  men  of  importance.  Among  these  I  maj  mention  Urn- 
bovane,  the  Swazi  general  who  commanded  the  natiTe  hfm 
wMch  joined  the  forces  under  Sir  Qamet  Wolsdey  in  the  aitedt 
on  Sekukmii,  and  Zuhlane,  a  man  of  commanding  proMPce^ 
who  had  been  prime  minister  dnring  two  reigns  and  wbos^ 
word  is  law.  Although  an  old  man,  gray,  wtinUed,  Uear- 
ejed  and  with  an  appearance  of  dissipati<m,  yet  he  hasivd 
sustained  a  reputation  among  the  Swazis  for  diplomatic  tact 
and  foresight.  Umbovane  has  not  even  yet  forgotten  ^ 
greatness  he  had  had  ^^  thrust  upon  him  "  seven  years  belore^ 
when  Sir  Garnet  Wolsdey  invited  him  to  dinner,  after  fto 
successful  attack  in  which  he  had  assisted  the  H^th  and  80tit 
Raiments  in  the  Transvaal. 

The  most  engrossing  subject  of  conversation  even  at  this^ 
time,  although  two  months  had  elapsed,  was  the  visit  of  Dr. 
Clark,  the  Consul  General  in  London  for  the  Transvaal,  aod 
theinterv^whehadhad  with  the  king  on  November  Tth,  188S. 
This  gentleman,  as  a  member  of  the  H6use  of  Oonmions  and 
an  Englishman,  seems  to  have  acted  in  the  most  extraordinary 
way — if  Mr.  Kannemeyer,  an  influential  miner  whom  I  knew 
weU,  and  who  was  present  at  this  interview,  can  have  tmder* 
stood  correctly.  Dr.  Clark,  according  to  this  gentleman's 
description,  seems  all  through  to  have  acted  as  a  paid  agent 
of  the  Boers  would  have  acted,  and  his  disparaging  remarks 
to  the  king  about  the  English  in  the  Transvaal  war  grated 
upon  my  inf oiTnant's  ears.  His  evident  object  was  to  impress 
the  king  with  the  idea  that  the  Dutch  was  the  dominant  power, 
and  to  imply  that  the  king's  request  for  an  English  resident 
was  not  the  wish  of  the  nation,  but  was  Uke  the  petition 
originally  sent  to  the  English  government  praying  for  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Transvaal.  This,  he  said,  a  few  only  had  sent, 
a  war  resulted,  and  the  Dutch  got  back  their  country:  and 
tlien  lie  further  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  been  sent  out  to 
inquire  from  the  king,  personally,  whether  he  was  willing  or 
not  to  hand  over  his  country  to  the  English  government.  The 
king  then  postponed  the  interview  until  next  day,  revolving 
in  his  mind  whether  Dr.  Clark  was  or  was  not  an  ambassador 
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from  EIngland,  or  as  General  Smith  of  Majuba  history,  in  in- 
troducing Dr.  Clark  to  the  king.  said,  an  iialuma  tcounciUor* 
sent  sj)ecially  by  the  Queen.  Next  morning  the  king,  in  pre- 
sence of  his  principal  iudnnas.  told  him  i  Dr.  Clai^k  -  tliat  he  had 
no  wish  to  a<ik  either  the  EngUsh  or  the  Boers  to  take  him 
over,  but  as  he  could  neither  read  or  write,  he  was  treating 
for  an  honest  white  man  to  look  after  his  interests.  Tlie  con- 
vei-sation,  as  rejieated  to  me,  was  a  lengthy  one.  but  to  make 
a  long  story  short.  Dr.  Clark  exj>ressed  his  plea^^ure  at  hearing 
this,  and  among  other  things  cautioned  the  king  against  grant- 
ing concessions  of  gold-beaiing  districts  to  white  men.  tilling 
him  he  was  giving  away  the  indejiendence  of  his  country. 
"  But,'"  said  the  king,  '*  what  am  I  to  do  ?  I  am  only  keening 
my  promises."  Dr.  Clark  said:  ''You  can  easily  get  out  of 
that  difficulty :  the  Transvaal  joins:  you  ask  them  to  exihange 
an  equal  extent  of  grazing  land  for  a  similar  extent  vf  gold- 
bearing  land  already  conceded. ""  The  king  and  his  councillors 
on  hearing  this  burst  out  into  a  most  sarcastic  laugh,  the  king 
observing,  "  Why  should  I  give  stones  with  gold  in  them  for 
grass  ?  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  T'  and  then  rising  bid 
the  deputation  "good-bye.''  After  Dr.  Clark.  General  Snuth 
and  their  interpreter  had  gone,  the  king,  turning  to  the  (»tlier 
white  men  at  his  kraal  remarke<l,  '•  He  snvs  he  <Y)mes  f i  oni 
the  Queen;  but  he  pleads  for  the  Trfuisraal,  that  is  clear  !  " 

Listening  to  these  inteiesting  statements  of  eye-witni'sses, 
time  flew  rapidly  by.  On  inquiry  I  learned  that  this  dance 
would  l)e  kept  up  for  two  or  three  days,  and  as  I  bad  yet  more 
than  100  miles  to  walk  iK^fore  leaching  Delagoa  Bay.  and  was 
anxious  to  catch  the  mnil  steamer  to  England.  I  colkxtt^l  my 
servants,  and  taking  a  last  look  at  the  crowd,  who  weiv  all 
cDg^^  ^^  eagerly  as  ever,  started  off  again  late  in  the  after- 
n(X)n. 

After  walking  about  tbrot*  miles  T  passed  a  fine  brick-built 
store.  owne<l  by  nn  enterprising  trndi»r  named  Coli^nbrander. 
A  little  further  brought  nu*  to  the  favorite  kraal  of  the  king, 
where  he  chiefly  resides,  wbon.  darkness  overtaking  me,  I 
selected  a  si>ot  under  a  large?  shady  tree  wheiv  we  sinnit  tlie 
night,  sleeping  round  a  blazing  fire.     The  air  of  this  elevatinl 
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i^oii  18  stimulating  in  the  eztroii^  tlie  drjmeaB  <rf  ibe  kanh 
parent  atmosphere  acting  like  a  charm  on  tibe  nervous  syskm 
—every  breath  a  drau^t  €i  sparkling  Bingiiiidy  or  Ohsm* 
pagne!    Thou^  read]r'4br  de^  as  each  ntg^fiaU  came 
arotmd,  I  never  felt  the  eslianstiim  soch  as  a  law  oomiirypfO' 
duces.    We  started  earlj  next  morning  and  walked  on  iritti* 
out  resting  untQ  the  middle  oi  the  day,  when  we  came  toa 
kraal  where  we  were  kindl j  reoelTed.     Here  we  rested  a 
couple  of  hours  during  the  intense  heat»  refreebing  oarBehres 
with  cool  delicious  ^^amasi"  (sour  ndXk\  whidi  we  weie 
fortunate  enough  to  procure  frmn  the  nafives.    Leaving  this 
place  just  before  sundown  we  struck  the  wagon*road  rumuBg 
between  the  Tembi  and  New  Scotland  in  Natel^  which  was  as 
smooth  and  level  as  any  coloniai  road  T  have  seen.    Betweon 
the  kraal  where  I  saw  the  king  and  my  jcnning  the  main  road, 
the  country  was  mountainous^  but  the  cross  foot-path  or 
^* short  cut''  by  which  my  guides  brought  me  ran  chieiy 
along  the  mountain  ridges,  thus  giving  views  diversified  and 
grand.    I  was  much  struck  by  the  absence  of  all  animal  life 
— no  birdSy  game,  no  animals  either  wild  or  tame,  added  to 
the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  or  reUeved  tiie  monotmiy  €i  our 
journey  through  these  parts. 

We  were  now  able  to  walk  much  more  quickly  and  more 
easily,  so  pushing  along  far  into  the  night  we  again  slept  in 
the  "veldt."  Resting  uneasily,  I  persuaded  my*' boys  "to 
start  early,  which  we  did  by  the  light  of  the  moon  at  three 
in  the  morning.  The  Lebombo  range,  some  twenty  miles 
distant,  over  which  we  had  yet  to  climb,  was  ever  before  us 
and  present  to  our  view,  walling  in  as  it  were  the  vast  flat, 
thicklv  covered  with  mimosa  trees,  across  which  our  road  led 
us,  while  at  our  back  lay  the  Umzirabi  range  of  mountains 
we  had  journeyed  over  the  day  before,  the  towering  summit 
of  Mananga  closing  up  the  scene.  About  noon  we  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  the  Lebombo  i-ange,  where  we  stopped  an  hour 
for  rest  and  refreshment;  after  that,  a  stiff  climb  and  the 
sununit  of  the  Lebombo  was  reached.  We  walked  on  a  few 
i:iilos,  then  another  night  in  the  opc^n  and  another  day's  weary 
wiiilv  over  a  most  precipitous  country  !    I  shall  not  forget  in  a 
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liiiny  the  descent  of  a  tremendously  steep  and  stony  ravine, 
at  tlie  bottom  of  which  ran  the  Umnyamaj  a  rapid  mountain 
stream,  nor  the  wading  through,  nor  the  ascent  beyond  I  The 
night  i'ai)idly  came  on,  and  cA'erything  was  wi^apped  m  a  thick 
mist,  when  fortunately  for  us  we  fell  into  a  foot  path,  which 
led  us  to  a  lioiLse  where  we  were  most  hospitably  received  and 
cared  for  until  the  morning. 

Suimse  saw  us  all  ready  to  staii;.  A  short  walk  through 
the  veldt  brouglit  us  to  tlie  main  road  along  whicli  the  descent 
of  the  Lebombo  range  is  made  by  the  easiest  gradients.  On 
I'eaching  the  bottom  and  entering  the  valley  below,  the  narrow 
road  bordered  by  groves  of  trees,  with  the  grass  growing  ex- 
iil>ei'antly  I'ank,  wmded  and  turned  like  an  EngUsh  lane,  the 
glaring  sun  and  stillness  of  the  air  meanwhile  making  the 
stifling  heat  almost  unbeamble.  Tramping  on  until  the  sun 
was  nearly  overhea^l  we  rested  during  the  mid -day  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream  of  crj^stal  water  which,  murmuring  its  sweet 
music  unseen  through  the  forest  glen,  suddenly  api)eai'ed  flow- 
ing along  its  bed  across  our  i)ath.  But  as  I  had  determined 
to  reach  the  Tembi  that  night,  where  I  was  pn)misod  that  a 
tuic.  which  plied  1)etween  this  and  Delagoa  Bay.  would  l)e 
placed  at  my  disiK^sal.  and  many  a  long  mile  having  yet  to  Ik* 
covered,  my  readei^s  can  well  supiM)se  that  not  mucli  time  was 
lost.  Everything  in  this  woi-ld  has  an  end,  an<l  so  luwl  this 
long  day.  I  cannot  descril>e  the  almost  unutterable  n»li(»f  the 
faint  shimmer  of  the  river  I  ha<l  so  long  exi>ected  to  s(^e  gave 
iui\  as  in  the  (*lou<led  starlight  I  caught  the  fiist  view  of  its 
waters.  T  eagerly  looked  for  the  steam-tug,  which  to  my  in- 
tense* delight  I  found  moored  to  the  banks,  but  never  did  I 
more  fully  apinvciate  the  tnith  of  the  saying  in  Holy  Writ, 
that  *'  Man  is  born  to  trouble"  as  when  mv  hom^s  were  sud- 
denly  shattered  by  learning  fi-om  the  only  wliite  man  then», 
who,  bv  the  wav.  T  found  tossing  in  semi  d(»lirium  from  mal- 
anal  fever,  that  tlie  master  of  the  lM>at  wiis  awav.  I  saw  at 
once  that  th*M*e  was  no  other  Jilt<»niativ(»  left  me  but  to  cross 
the  TtMubi  and  continue  my  walk  nt»xt  day.  The  iK)or  fc»ver- 
stricken  fellow  was  verv  kind  and  invited  me  into  his  tent, 
whei*e  h(»  gav(>  me  n»freshment  and  a  shake-down,  and  noth- 
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uig  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  that  thisatteatkmlwaBaUe 
in  some  measure  to  repay  by  persuading  bim  to  aeo^  noxm 
medicine  which  I  had  brought  wil^  me  to  take  in  the  cue  of 
a  similar  emergency  • 

The  Tembi,  a  tidal  estuary  about  one  hundred  yards  faroad^ 
is  here  sixty  miles  from  the  sea^  and  has  an  ebb  and  flow  of 
some  eight  feet.    I  got  four  of  my  boys  to  carry  me  acron 
early  next  morning  when  it  was  f ordable^  and  boRan  what  I 
thou^t  would  be  my  last  day 's  jouHtiey.    Our  pattii  a  nanmr 
Kafir  one.  lay  for  miles  over  what  seemed  an  encDeas  plaiii, 
where  silence  the  most  profound  reigned  supreme^  and  the    ^ 
thick  tambooti  grajas  waving  far  over  our  head%  the  de«r 
foiling  off  like  rain,  and  soaking  us  throng  and  thxoq^ 
After  four  hours'  incessant  walkings  the  monotony  of  ttiepatiS' 
being  here  and  there  broken  by  glimpses  of  the  dadc  fiowisip 
Tembi,  the  landscape  changed  and  we  came  to  a  part  irbkht^ 
can  compare  only  to  an  English  park,  interspersed  ever  and. 
anon  with  cool  and  shady  groves.    Here  we  began  to  oon» 
across  indications  of  an  increased  population;  passing  tibroug^ 
tracts  of  cultivated  land  on  which  the  mealies  were  growing 
most  luxuriantly.     Suddenly  we  arrived  at  a  large  Eafir 
kraaL    The  style  of  the  huts  was  different  from  that  of  the 
Swazis  or  the  Zulus,  and  showed  at  once  we  were  among  a 
different  race  from  that  we  had  left  a  few  miles  back  beyond 
the  Leborabo  mouutains.     Entering  on:e  of  the  huts  I  was 
taken  by  surpnse  at  seeing  a  Banyan  (Arab  trader)  sitting  on 
the  floor  and  articles  of  European  merchandize  exposed  for 
sale.     This  man  could  not  speak  a  woixi  of  English,  but  my 
boys  soon  fomid  means  to  communicate  with  him,  or  he  per- 
haps guessed  their  requirements,  as  in  less  than  a  minute  the 
main  curse  of  civilization  in  the  shape  of  biandy  was  intro- 
duced.    This  spirit,  I  afterwards  learned,  was  imported  in 
large  quantities  at  a  cheap  rate  from  Chicago,  and  I  could  see 
was  fast  working  its  full  share  of  evil  among  these  Amatonga 
tribes. 

The  blazing  sun,  and  the  puffs  of  heated  air  every  now 
and  again  blowing  across  our  path,  tempted  us,  later  in  the 
afternoon,  to  halt  at  another  kraal.     The  head  man  at  once 
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came  out  and  offered  to  sell  us  many  delicacies  which  we  had 
not  tasted  for  days.  Fi-esh  milk,  honey,  eggs,  etc.,  were 
bi-ought  us.  but  when  a  haunch  of  venison  was  produced,  my 
boys  fell  into  such  raptui'es  that  I  could  not  resist  buying  it 
and  staying  to  let  them  cook  it,  making  up  my  mind  to  divide 
the  journey  and  arrive  at  Delagoa  Bay  the  next  day.  By  sun- 
down our  luxurious  repast  was  finished,  and  we  all  lay  down 
to  sleep  under  the  branches  of  a  large  tixje  that  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  kraal.  The  mivSery  and  discomfort  of  that  sultiy 
night  will  ever  remain  a  vivid  memory.  After  a  few  houre' 
rest  I  was  roused  up  by  the  patter  of  heavy  rain-drops  on  tlie 
leaves  of  the  tree  above,  and  the  almost  jntchy  darkness,  now 
and  again  illuminated  by  flashes  of  lightning,  told  me  a  storm 
wiis  brewing.  To  what  agony  and  well-nigh  maddening  tor- 
ture was  I  not  awakened  !  All  around,  advancing  and  retreat- 
ing, buzzing  and  singing  Uke  a  swann  of  angiy  bees,  were 
millions  on  millions  of  mosquitoes,  which,  as  if  suffering  from 
unapi>easable  hunger  and  insatiable  thii-st,  were  stinging,  bit- 
ing, and  sucking  my  blood,  pitiless  creatures  that  they  wei-e  ! 
Now  I  began  to  understand  wliy  some  would  rather  hear  the 
lion's  roar  than  the  hum  of  the  mosquito,  as  from  the  one 
prudence  or  courage  could  b<*  a  defence,  while  notliing  but 
some  "mean''  contrivance,  as  grease,  siind,  smoky  smudge  or 
nets  could  be  a  protection  from  the  oth(H\  So  insignificant  an 
assailant,  vet  so  venomous  and  intolerable  a  little  demon,  is 
he  I  ]My  clothes,  I  soon  found,  were  uselt»ss,  as  these  "  swamp 
angels ''  revelling  in  the  prosiH»ot  of  the  ''  Carnival  of  Blood  '' 
in  store,  pierced  their  powerful,  insinuating  barbs  through 
everything  I  had  on,  although,  seeing  the  small  proportit)n  of 
them  that  could  ever  liavt»  tasted  human  blood,  I  tht)Ught  that 
so  many  need  not  have  made  merry  at  my  exi>ense. 

To  lie  down  again  and  slet^p  was  an  utter  imiM)ssii»ility,  to 
rouse  my  natives  from  the  state  of  i)erfect  oblivion  int«)  which 
their  sui)per  had  assistt^l  them  siH^med  cniel,  and  to  remain 
at  the  mercv  of  mv  tormentoi-s  was  too  irreat  an  ;ict  of  self- 
denial  to  exercis(\  The  stniggle  in  my  mind  was  not  long. 
I  roused  them  (piickly  up,  when  pitiHMis  weiv  their  complaiuts, 
until  the  jingle  of  gold  silcntred  their  iviuctance  to  moving  on. 
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Tibe  nun  had  oeaeed,  but  jet  the  night  was  densely  overcast. 
Nut  a  foot-path  could  be  seen.  Kot  a  breath  i^tin-ed  the  thick 
and  stifling  air,  a  dead  rtffliwaB  prevailed,  the  flame  of  niy 
caodle  even  burning  without  a  flicker,  and  so  carrying  it,  un- 
protected in  my  hand,  I  pantingly  led  the  way  for  hours. 
Again  the  sullen  drops  of  rai;|L  fell  hei-e  and  there,  and  nij 
poor  candle  did  not  long  escape— one  big  drop,  and  darkness 
covered  alL  I  had  now  to  trnst  to  the  bare  feet  and  tact  of 
the  South  African  native  to  keep  me  in  tiie  narrow  yaXh,  and 
my  confidence  was  not  misphiced.  ttie  light  of  the  candle  .iftcr 
all  being  no  real  loss.  Ttie  rain  now  b^aa  to  pour  down  ia. 
driving  torrents,  as  it  can  do  in  the  tropics  only,  the  heavy 
leaden  clouds  shutting  out  the  faintest  streak  of  light,  while 
to  add  to  the  novelty  of  the  atuation  our  {tath  led  us  into  denav 
bush  through  which  we  groped  in  line,  holding  on,  as  we 
walked,  to  one  another,  until  daybreakT  The  incessant  rain 
still  continuing,  and  my  boys  seeing  a  kraal  in  the  distance 
made  up  their'  minds  they  would  take  shelter  and  wait  untd 
the  woret  had  passed.  For  a  long  time  I  could  not  oissoade 
them  from  stopping,  but  shivering  and  shaking  as  I  was  in  aB 
my  Hmte  from  the  cold  and  rain,  and  in  the  centre  of  one  d 
tl^  most  malarious  districts  in  South  Africa,  I  knew  that  delay 
meant  fever,  so  on  I  determined  to  go.  Money  again  proved 
successful  in  providing  the  "  sinews  of  war."  Soon  we  came 
to  some  low  marshy  ground  which  the  Tembi  overflows  ac- 
cording to  the  tide.  Through  these  I  had  to  wade,  when  on 
crossing  one  part  which  did  not  present  anything  particular  to 
my  attention.  I  suddenly  sank  up  to  my  waist  in  the  alluvial 
deposit.  Unihlatusi  quickly  pulled  me  out,  but  not  before  the 
stinking  malaria  I  had  stirred  up  thoroughly  sickened  me.  A 
httle  further  on  we  ascended  a  bank  bordering  this  morass, 
and  then  crossing  a  narrow  flat  and  climbing  a  sandy  ridge 
struck  the  shores  of  the  Tembi  near  its  mouth,  Loureu^o 
Marques  lying  exactly  opposite,  two  miles  away. 

Taking  a  ferry-boat  we  sailed  across,  and  a  few  minutes 
more  saw  me  snugly  ensconced  in  Mr.  Otto  Berg's  hotel,  nine 
<lay3  from  Barberton. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

jOURB^t^O  UARQUES. — THE  0HAXGK8  IT  HAS  iHEEN. — HABBOK.- 
CUMATE. — R4U.WAY  I'L.\ST  IMI'OKTKD  BY  PKE.S1JJKNT  nrK-| 
OKKS. — .U>VASTAOE8  OF  TilE  DELA(HX\  BAY  ROITK  TO  T1IB| 
aOIJ>  FIELDS. 

ODRENgO  I.L\TtQUES,  the  name  given  by  tliu  Portu- , 

giieae  to  the  town  they  have  built  at  the  licul  of  DeLago*! 

Bay,  is  the  most  southerly  point  of  their  [xjssessioiis,  I 

which  havo  a  long  coast  line  exteniiing  northwaiils  I,  l<Hi  miles.  I 

Delagoa  Bay.  which  is  om;  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  worirl,  F 

)  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  l"i-14,  wliu  realizing  itsl 

nportance  at  once  took  {>ossession  and  erect^i!  a  foit  aii^ 

tu^tories.     It  was  early  converted  into  a  {tenal  settlement,! 

fchicb  by  strict  letter  of  the  law  it  still  i-einiuns.  although  otT 

i  present  time  the  authorities  at  Lisbon  have  ceased  to  ii 
t  for  that  pui-pose.     Tlio  white  population  docs  not  numWr  I 
lould  think  nioi-e  than  one  hiuidnKl  souU,"  and  this  is  com*] 
\  of  government  oHirials,  officers  commanding  the  gani-a 
,  which  is  coiniKJsed  of  black  tnxiiw  from  Mozambique  »i 
,  merchants  and  thoir  clerks,  luid  the  stafT  of  the  EagternJ 
aph  Company.     The  town  lies  ijuito  low.  aimoat  levi 
ith  the  Umch,  and  contjiins  a  fine  government  house  (tlw 
►venior  Soiior  Antonio  de  Azevedo  Vaflconcellos,  to  whom  1 
ftid  my  i-esixfcts,  is  very  ixipular),  sevonil  well-built  tradinj 
jrtablishments,  a  handsome  church  anil  hospital  and  a  (j 
UA.    The  telegnipti  station  is  situated  on  a  IhiUI  he< 
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{acang,  at  a  considerable  elevation,  the  Iiuliaii  Ocean,  and 
commands  a  splendid  -view  of  the  peninsula  of  luyack,  ths 
J3ephant  Islands,  and  the  Maputa  oountr}-  across  the  Tenibl  i 
]>ela£oa  Bay  has  seen  many  changes.  Li  17:^1  and  1735  tfae^ 
Dutch  encroached  upon  the  Poitugoeee,  but  bad  ultimately  to , 
retire;  again  in  1777  an  Austrian  trading  company,  which  bad  , 
established  itself  there,  was  driven  out  by  t)ie  Poi'tugueea ' 
GoTemor  Oeneral  who  came  from  Goa;  then  in  179<i  the  place' 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  French.  Oiic«  more,  m  lS3a,i 
the  fortress  was  besi^ed  and  the  town  entii-ely  sackM  by' 
Kafirs;  after  this,  in  1850,  internal  dissensioii.-^  almost  niinL<d 
ihe  place,  until  at  last  a  threatened  annexation  by  the  BnglMi 
led  to  a  diq)ute  in  1861,  which  was  not  decided  until  Mjwiha] 
MacMahon,  Due  de  Magenta,  to  whom  the  question  had  been 
referred,  decided  in  favor  of  the  Portuguese  in  1876. 

'  The  chmate  of  this  part  of  the  coast  has  always  been  con- 
adered  unhealthy,  nearly  all  the  Europeans  staying  here  for 
any  length  of  time  contracting  malarial  fever  of  a  rather  aevoe 
type.  This  is  due  to  noxious  exhalations  from  certain  swanipB 
which  surround  one  part  of  the  town,  and  to  the  impriamed 
air  which  is  w^ted  across  the  Tembi  whenever  a  soi:^  wind 
blows  from  the  Maputa  territory.  Indeed,  most  <tf  the  in- 
habitants suffer  from  this  fever  more  or  less,  and  have  a 
ghastly,  woe-begone  expression,  or  as  one  rather  humorous 
observer  remarked  to  me,  "  they  all  look  like  corpses  out  for 
a  holiday." 

In  walking  round  the  town  I  came  suddenly  upon  some 
monuments  of  the  past,  pai-tially  buried  in  sand,  which  recalled 
to  my  memory  those  words  of  Juvenal,  where  he  says, 
"  Monuments  theniselves  memorials  need  " — for  there  was  no 
one  there  to  tell  nie  that  the  tons  of  railway  material  I  saw 
piled  and  left  to  rust  and  decay,  were  all  that  was  left  by 
whicb  the  grand  railway  scheme  of  President  Burgers,  and 
his  bright  hopes  of  the  future,  could  he  rememl>ered. 

These  relics  convinced  me  more  than  ever  that  Burgers  was 
a  man  ahead  of  his  time,  and  the  present  justifies  the  opinions 
he  formed  years  ago.  When  he  went  to  Europe  in  1875  to 
raise  capital  to  construct  tlie  line  from  Dekigoa  Bay  to  the 
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Drakeusberg,  all  other  schemes,*  Moodie's  included,  liavmg 
failed,  so  sanguine  was  he  of  the  future  that  although  he  ob- 
tained only  £70,130  of  the  £3(X),000  he  required,  yet  he  si>ent 
£03,2<>0  in  railway  material  alone.  The  sequel  is  now  a  matter 
of  history,  how  on  his  return  he  found  all  in  disorder,  the 
government  cre(ht  gone,  Sekukuni  in  rel)ellion.  the  burghers 
dissatisfied,  and,  to  crown  everything,  he  was  not  so  shrewd 
without  being  able  to  see  indications  loomhig  in  the  not  far- 
off  future,  that  the  government  of  the  State  would  soon  be 
wrested  from  his  grasp. 

I  also  saw  the  railway  embankments  about  seven  miles  in 
length  which  were  in  course  of  construction  by  the  Portuguese 
to  the  Komati  River,  near  which  their  territoiy  'ends  and  the 
Transvaal  commences.  This  work  I  was  informed  was  being 
executed  by  the  Portuguese  government  with  money  which 
had  been  depositcni  by  a  Colonel  McMurdo  as  security  for  com- 
mencing the  hue  of  which  he  had  got  a  concession  in  lss3,  but 
which  he  had  not  begun,  and  so  probably  has  forfeited. 

On  my  arrival  in  England  early  this  year,  issj,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  work  will  now  l^e  prosecuted  with  vigor, 
as  I  learned  that  a  company  had  l>een  successfully  floated  to 
continue  the  formation  of  the  line,  and  rumoi-s  were  afloat  in 
commercial  circles  that  another  company  would  at  once  com- 
plete it  to  Barl>erton.  I  have  just  at  hand  on  going  to  the 
press  the  following  letter  from  a  friend  in  Barl)ert()n  in  which 
he  says,  **  About  forty  miles  of  the  earthwork  of  the  railway 
is  already  completed.  The  contractor's  have  found  it  ipiito 
easy  to  obtain  labor.''  The  intiTvening  country  fron)  BarlnT- 
ton  to  Pretoria,  in  the  one  diRrtion,  and  fi-om  Kind H,n ley  to 
Pretoria  on  the  other,  would  then  only  remain  to  complete*  a 
grand  circular  trunk  line  which  would  tap  i»very  important 
district  and  centix*  in  South  Africa.  Geographically  nothiuLr 
could  Ik)  grander,  and  as  a  woik  of  utility  few  schemes  pivsi-nt 
promise  of  givater  good  to  the  whole  country:  as  it  would  Ik*, 
to  mv  nn'nd,  the  salvation  of  South  Africa  from  native  wars 
and  rapacious  coast  mid<llemen,  it  would  prove  a  givat  factor 

•  In  the  e<»iui*>«»*ion  jrmiiNNl  in  IH73  to  M«nm1h»  f'»r  a  railway  fn tin  iH'iu^Mk  Kay  to  I^ivtinia.  a 
Kmnt  ftls4>  wan  iiiiul«»  him  of  K'li)  farinH  of  ti.(iii»  m*n«s  earh.  hi  coj*'  he  Hhoiild  lit*  fiii(*t'«*MHful.  C^Jri- 
liUKly  rnoii^rli  tlifst*  W(>n*  the  viTy  fanns  on  which  tlie  |irvw*nt  Kaiip  K*tU\  11«>1<1h  an*  iUtiiat«d. 
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in  the  fotare  am^kaation  of  the  native  races.*  while  further 
it  would  tend  in  lime  to  a  confederation  of  interests  in  South 
Afirica,  "aconauiomationclevoutly  to  be  wish'd." 

80  &r  as  Barbortoii  and  the  Kaaj)  gold  fields  are  concenied, 
Dedagoa  Bay  must  be  thcdi-  port  of  tlie  future,  even  in  sy'iU^ 
of  the  frantic  efforts  Natal  is  now  making.  It  is  ouly  neces- 
sary to  consider  for  a  .ginglij  moment  the  mileage  from  the 
different  porta  to  see  this.  Whereas  the  distance  from  Dela 
goa  Bay  is,  roughly  speaking,  only  130  miles,  that  from 
D'Urban,  the  Port  of  Natal,  is  4jO,  and  that  from  Capetown 
about  1,800.  The  ad  Talon^ni  duty  at  these  ports  also  contrasts 
very  un&Torably  with  the  Portuguese  i^Kirt — CajJetown  col- 
lectiDg  15,  N«tal  7,  while  Dclagoa  Bay  collects  ^  per  cent,  onlv, 

During  the  last  session  of  the  hiatal  legisiative  couocil,  wiUx 
a  hopeless  bid  to  catch  the  Barberton  trade,  this  sapient  body 
took  oft  its  export  duty  of  9/  per  gallon  on  spirits,  wbidi 
formerly  was  a  great  article  <^  export,  hoping  by  this  suicidal 
policy,  together  with  sundry  other  minor  concessions,  to  retain 
the  trade,  instead  of,  in  my  opinion,  "  making  hay  while  the 
sun  shines,"  or  in  other  words  getting  the  most  oat  of  their 
rum  traffic  pending  tlie  inevitable,  when  the  Delagoa  B^y 
railway  is  completed. 

There  are  no  engineering  difficulties  whaterer  to  be  over- 
come on  the  Delagoa  Bay  route  until  near  the  approach  to 
Barbei-ton,  and  these,  engineers  tell  me,  could  be  easily  sur- 
mounted. The  much-talked-of  ascent  of  the  Lebombo  range 
can  also  be  made  by  the  most  insigniflcaut  grsidients,  and  the 
Komati  River  can  be  bridged  with  facility;  so  that  there  is 
every  probability  of  the  shriek  of  the  railway -whistle  being 
heaid,  as  once  at  a  public  dinner  at  Barberton  I  told  my 
hearers,  in  less  than  eighteen  months.  This,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  will  materially  promote  the  development  and  advance- 
ment of  the  gold  fields,  the  difficulty  and  delay  attendant  upon 
the  importation  of  macliinerj-  will  be  removed,  and  the 
thorough  oi>ening  up  of  the  Kaap  gold  fields  will  mark  another 
era  in  the  history  of  South  Africa. 

•  Thin  was  l>roii);1jt  roman)  ler 
*i»y  (o  I>el«»toa  Bay,  appointed  by 
While,  t-holniiaJi. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV.- 


1HAD  not  long  to  wait  for  the  Dtmkeld,  the  coasting 
steamer  wliich  runs  between  Capetown  and  Mozambique, 
and  after  a  day  and  a  half's  pleasant  sail  I  landed  once 
more  in  D'  Ui'ban.  Here  I  remained  a  few  days  only,  pending 
the  arrival  of  the  next  steamer,  but  long  enough  to  find  to  my 
cost  that  I  had  not  crossed  the  alluvial  flats  of  the  Maputa 
country  iivith  impunity.  A  sudden  attack  of  malarial  fever 
almost  prevented  me  from  prosecuting  my  journey,  as  I  was 
scarcely  able  to  embark  when  the  time  came  for  Jiie  to  leave, 
and  on  reaching  Port  Elizabeth  I  was  obligeil  to  go  into  hospi- 
tal. A  few  days'  cave  enabled  me  to  continue  my  homeward 
journey,  although,  as  is  usual  with  this  fever,  I  am  yet  re- 
mindoil  at  intervals  of  its  [(ei-tinacity  when  once  it  has  gained 
a  hold  iiiK)ti  the  system.  The  ivsults  of  tliis  fever  are  usually 
so  serious  and  fatal  that  I  have  been  fortunate  in  escaping 
so  lightly. 

Leaving  Capeto\vn  on  February  ItUIi,  by  the  S.  S.  Xnrlfuuii, 
and  bidding  a  r:'gretful  adieu  to  South  Africa,  I  n;»turally, 
when  I  saw  its  shores  n-cwling,  tuniwl  my  thoughts  to  the 
future,  to  the  country  to  wliich  I  was  iMHUid,  and  to  the  new 
interests  among  which  I  shnuld  l)e  tbi-own. 

Tlicre  is  always  soniL'thing  sad,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  clos- 
ing any  of  tlie  chaptei-s  of  thi'  Uwk  of  one's  existence.     It 
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may  be  oftentimes  that  the  chaxige  of  soeoe  has  been  eagedy 
looked  forward  to,  that  labors  once  oongenial,  bave  pcoved 
iiksome  and  well-nigh  intoleralde,  tibat  one  hae  anticipated 
release  from  their  bondage  with  the  same  f edingsi  as— If  the 
professional  simile  be  pardonable— the  long  bed-ridden  paimA 
expects  the  hour  when  he  may  be  allowed  to  move  about  again, 
and  yet,  nevertheless,  there  is  even,  with  the  most  jcjM 
hopes  for  the  future,  a  certain  feeling  of  rogret.  ^^  Old  custom" 
has  made  sweet  what  would  otherwise  seem  undesiraUB^  and 
doubtless  had  the  prisoner  of  Chillon  suddenly  been  set  fi!e6^ 
even  after  but  a  few  months'  captivity,  his  delist  at  leteaae 
would  not  hajire  been  unmin^ed  with  an  unraasonin^  wistfol 
regard  for  the  very  manacles  that  had  bound  him.  How 
much  more,  therefore,  must  I  experience  this  sense  of  sadnsBS, 
as  I  conclude  these  volumes,  the  elaboration  of  whidi  has  been 
with  me  a  labor  of  love,  since  I  was  inspired  with  the  hopetiiat 
their  publication  would  serve  to  destroy  many  a  f  ocdish  pre- 
judice against  these  sunny  lands,  and  was  vmn  enou^  to  tmsk 
that  they  would  aid  in  attracting  the  attention  of  philai^ 
thropists,  capitalists,  and  intending  emigrants,  to  what  Lady 
Florence  Dixie  entitled  ^'The  Land  of  Misfortune,"  apt 
enough  perhaps  at  the  time  that  her  work  was  publisludd,  but 
now,  I  both  hope  and  believe,  likely  to  prove  a  misnomer. 

The  ^egret  that  I  feel,  as  I  write  these  brief  concluding 
words,  is  intensified  by  the  thought  that  I  have  left,  perhaps 
forever,  a  country  where  I  have  found  many  friends  among 
literally  all  "sorts  and  conditions  of  men;"  among  men  of 
every  nationality,  of  hues  and  natures  the  most  diverse,  from 
the  stout  and  stalwart  yeoman  of  England  to  the  pallid  yet 
skillful  and  versatile  disciple  of  Confucius — from  the  acute, 
sharp-witted,  and  businesslike  "stranger"  hailing  from  the 
land  of  "  Stars  and  Stripes  "  to  the  sturdy  Basuto;  from  the 
Scandinavian  with  his  bright  complexion  and  sunny  hair  to 
those  "images  of  God  carved  in  ebony,"  the  war -like  Zulus; 
from  the  bright,  laughing-eyed  sons  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  to 
the  dusky  worshippers  of  Vislmu  and  Siva;  from  the  keen  and 
cultin-ed  member  of  the  Hebrew  race,  with  all  its  marvellous 
history,  to  the  pious  lulhereats  of  the  Prophet  of  Allah;  and 
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from  the  Africander,  descended  from  brave  men  and  noble 
women  who  left  all  they  held  most  dear  on  earth  for  the  sake 
of  their  faith,  to  the  native  toiler  in  the  mines,  who  has 
travei*sed  hmidreds  of  miles  in  his  journey,  from  his  home  in 
the  far  interior.  Among  all,  I  repeat,  liave  I  found  many 
friends,  and  I  caimot  leave  them  without  penning  these  few 
words  of  affectionate  fare  \ veil  —  words  which  if  wearisome 
(being  purely  personal)  to  the  general  reader  will,  I  trust,  be 
accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  written  by  my  South 
African  friends. 

That  I  have  once  and  again  struck  out  fairly  from  the 
shoulder  at  various  sliams  and  swindles,  all  who  have  had  the 
patience  to  so  far  follow  me  will  perceive,  but  they  \vill,  I 
hope,  also  i)erceive  that  I  have  been  ever  ready  to  give  credit 
where  credit  was  due. 

Tliis  book  would  be  incomplete  without  a  few  words  on  the 
all- important  subject  of  emigration.  Poverty,  as  it  is  known 
in  England  and  the  Old  World,  is  very  mre — I  mean  of  course 
poverty  among  those  who  are,  in  the  time-honored  phrase,  at 
once  "  able  and  willing  to  work. "  That  there  are  abundant 
instances  of  those  who  prefer  frequenting  the  public-house  to 
attending  to  their  daily  lalx>r  is  a  sad  tnith,  and  that  there 
have  been,  arc,  and  will  be,  cases  of  un<leserveil  misfortune  is 
equally  an  obvious  matter  of  fact.  But  to  those  who  have  a 
ti'ade  at  their  fingoi-s'  (»nd,  or  do  not  fear  work,  nuuiiial  or 
mental,  have  grit  or  religious  principle  enough  in  them  to 
resist  the  temptations  which,  as  will  be  sec^n  by  thosi*  who 
have  ix>rase<l  thest*  chaptei-s,  are  sure  to  best't  tht»m,  I  would 
say.  Come  to  South  Africa  -not  to  Ix*  dis;q)point(Ml  if  afttT 
five  or  six  months  you  arc  little  l)etter  off  than  wIumi  you 
came,  but  to  have  a  tolemble  certainty  of  gaining,  without  a 
constant  dr^^ad  of  work  falling  short,  a  dtn-mt  and  ivsjKrtable 
living.  Of  the  opportunities  that  pn^stMit  thoms<»lves  to 
capitalists  it  is  not  neo^ssary  to  sjH'ak,  as  thost*  who  have  read 
the  chapters  dealin;;  with  tin*  diamond  mines  an<l  the  gold 
fields  will  form  their  own  conclusions.  This  at  least  may  be 
Siiid,  that  the  man  with  capital,  if  he  has  good  advisei-s,  need 
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not  fear  but  Hbai  in  almoet  aiiy  pai-t  of  South  Africa  (uuIees 
indeed  he  chooee  to  g|w>W«»  in  sciip  when  the  best  ot  advisers 
max  ^  occaBJonaMy  off  thmr  stroke)  he  will  receive  returns 
/for  his  expmided  cental,  soc^  as  he  would  hardly  in  his  most 
Banggine  nKwnents  imagioe  in  a  day-di-eam  at  home.    The 
bcma  fide  investor  (as  appoeei.  to  the  speculator)  will  pmbabty 
find  that  a  visit  to  the  diamMid  or  gold  fields  will  repay  liim 
not  only  well,  but  handsomely.    To  the  average  Euglis]un,in 
South  Africa  has  been  more  go-  less  a  terra  incognito,  and  tlm 
idea  prevailed  that  it  was  throughout  infested  with  venomous 
reptfles  and  colossal  lions,  while  malarial  fevers  were  only  aii 
unavoidable  evil    On  this  subject  at  least  I  can  speak  more  or 
less  «r  cathedra.    While  the  summer  months,  as  in  all  sub- 
troincal  dimates,  are  trying  aiid  mean,  if  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  rest — ^I  do  not  mean  ^leep — be  not  taken,  there  will 
be  an  excedsive  expenditure  of  vital  toroe,  with  theconBequenb 
ujolikelihood  of  longevity;  yet  those  vAo  are  vrilling  to  exn- 
cise  a  little  care  in  dietary,  etc,  need  be  under  little  or  no  ap- 
prehension of  the  various  local  fevers;  vrhile  as  I  have  pointel 
out,  andas  will  be  endorsed  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  my  profession,  so  far  as  chest  compUunts  are  o(m- 
cemed,  the  climate  of  South  A&ica  surpasses  that  of  Bonth^n 
France  and  at  least  equals  Madeira. 

I  have  but  once  more  to  bid  farewell  to  my  old  friends, 
and  my  new  friends,  the  gentle  readers  with  whom  I  am  un- 
acquainted, and  to  express  the  hope  that  they  will  peruse,  if 
not  with  profit  at  all  events  with  some  interest,  these  leaves 
from  a  diary  of  Twenty  Years  in  South  Apbica. 
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COStPARATITB  YRARLY  EXPORTS  OP  DIAMONDS  PROH  THE  PROMULQA- 

Tioy  OF  Act  48,  ICM,  To  Dkcrmbkr  31st,  18M. 


C»r.lH. 

Declnred  Value, 

AvenMte  per  cent. 

1X83          ) 
Four  luontlu  i 

Mm 

ISM 
VHM 

TWt.r>4«i 

2.4l:t,l»5:^ 

2.-W«.TKm 
3.l;t5.W3J 

£l,l.>a.3T3    U    10 
2.742,521       1      0 
2,H<I7,288      3      4 
2.4112.7.15    i:l      2 
;l..-i(l7,210     14      0 

20 

22'8 
3Jt    » 
20   5 

22    4 

Total. 

11. aw,  4071 

13,71X1.040      (i      1) 

2:(/ 

Clause  II. — Of  H.  Sovtiiev's  (Lieut.  (Iov,  of  nuKjiALAxn  Wept) 
DEsi'.\Tcir  iiATKi>  Ai'U.  IItit,  1874,  to  Siu  I[i:m:v  n.\HKi.i, 
K.  C.  11.,  (i.  0.  M.  (I.,  fi.iv.  Of  Oai'e  Cou.s-y. 

"A  policy  luulor  wliuli  (H-oplp  who  iloein-  to  Wvo  the  cfnintry  with 
their  wivew  iiml  diiMri'ii  ami  stoi-fc,  Ikkiliisu  thi'V  rcpinl  llic  e:ci'fi'tionnl 
laws  to  which  they  arc  niiulo  Biilijwt  iw  oinirewivi-  uii'l  iiitoli-riilili',  ami 
who  wliilc  i-mh'jivoriiig  to  (.-arry  thi'ir  ilivfin-  into  ctTfct  jiraccitlily  iimy 
be  purniiwl  hy  arinci)  forces,  iimy  havf  all  their  iiro]i«Tty  I'nnliwatoil, 
their  wonieTi  iuul  <'hitdreii  cjipturt.il  ami  pliw'ttl  in  fiinwi  ^iTTitmle 
with  their  white  rellow-siibjiitri.  and  t>i-  t  lie  mm  •Ives  tliereafU-r  tried 
for  rebelhxn,  iiii'ler  Kava^e  innt^-a'l  of  eivilizeil  laws,  is  to  my  iiiiiiil  a 
moftt  ohjci^tioiialile  {Kilii-y,  iim.1  one  wliich  lilioulil  be  euiioraeded  u 
<]u!ekly  as  iKwuiliK." 
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Tmaaos  of  Joir athajt  Moijlpo  avd  oxhsb  Basoto  OHina  Pfei- 
SKXTTBD  31sT  Maboh,  1888,  BT  J.  W.  Haxxhbws,  IC  L  A.^ 

SSKIOA  MbMBBB  90fi  ElMBBBLBT. 

lb  the  Eonaurabh  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  SbmuraNs  Bnm 
of  AsemiMy  of  the  Oolony  af  the  Oape  of  Good  Mope,  mow  inPer- 
liament  Assembled. 

The  humble  Petition  of  the  undersigned  ohieb,  sons  Bod  graadacw 
of  the  late  Paramount  Ohief  Moeheah^  their  connoillorB,  headmen  and 
foUowen,  hnmbly  sheweth, — 

Ist.  That  the  Peace  Preserration  Aet  was  proclaimed  law  in  Besato- 
land  by  her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  and  Oovemor  of  the  Cfobny 
of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope>  from  21st  May,  1880. 

2d.  That  thereupon  your  petitioners,  her  Majesty's  loyal  native 
subjects  of  the  Basuto  nation,  did  obey  the  said  law,  sxiA  snnrendered 
their  guns,  her  most  gracious  Msjesty  the  Queen  having  been  pleased 
pfeyiously  to  command  their  obedience,  and  to  assure  them  most 
graciously  of  her  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  her  Majesty's  Biuialo 
sabjects,  for  proof  of  which  your  petitioners  b^  to  refer  to  Eail  Kim- 
berley's  letter  of  13th  May,  1880,  to  his  Excellency  the  Qoy&mor,  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  which  was  duly  communicated  to  your  petitionee  by  tli» 
Governor's  agent  and  chief  magistrate  in  Basutoland,  Colonel  G.  V. 
Griffith,  C.M.G. 

3d.  That,  owing  to  influences  and  wicked  dispositions,  which  are 
now  matters  of  history,  the  greater  portion  of  her  Majesty's  subjects 
in  Basutoland,  misled  by  the  chiefs  Lerothodi,  Masupha,  Joel  Molapo^ 
and  other  minor  chiefs,  rebelled  against  her  Majesty's  commands,  took 
up  arms,  slaughtered  numbers  of  her  Majesty's  loyal  and  obedient  sub- 
jects for  having  obeyed  her  Majesty's  commands,  and  carried  on  open 
war  against  her  Majesty's  colonial  forces. 

4th.  That  your  petitioners,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  and  with  the 
loss  and  sacrifice  of  all  they  Ijad  been  possessed  of  before  the  rebellion, 
in  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  grain,  wagons,  ploughs,  houses,  lands  and 
various  other  properties,  remained  faithful  to  her  most  gracious 
Majesty  throughout  the  rebellion,  and  at  her  Majesty's  call  did  even 
enroll  themselves  for  active  service,  fighting  her  Majesty's  battles 
against  their  rebellious  countrymen  at  Kalabani,  Lerothodi's  Village, 
Mafeting,  Makwai's  Berg,  Kolo,  Twcefontein,  Boleka,  Maseru,  Thlotse. 
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Heights^  Molialic's  Hoek  and  Quithing,  in  all  of  which  tho  loyal  Basuto 
subjects  of  her  Majesty  acquitted  themselves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commandant  General  of  Colonial  forces,  as  is  most  abundantly  testified 
to  hi  numerous  dispatches,  and  in  the  official  lists  of  killed  and 
wounded. 

5th.  That  in  the  month  of  April,  1881,  and  after  open  war  had 
been  carried  on  for  nine  months,  negotiations  were  entered  into  be- 
tween her  Majesty's  Governor  and  High  Coinmissioner  and  the  Basuto 
chiefs  then  in  rebellion,  when  your  |)etitioners,  knowing  the  diameter, 
feelings,  and  real  objects  of  the  rebel  chiefs,  as  in  duty  bound,  made 
liumble  i>etition  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  setting  forth  their 
apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  consefjuences  to  themselves  and  their 
country  tliat  would  assuredly  arise  from  any  armngoment  which 
would  not  include  a  perfect  submission  of  the  rebels  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  force  sufficient  to  enforce  such  submission,  to  which  they 
never  received  a  reply,  nor  even  acknowledgment. 

Cth.  That  subseciuently,  an  agreement  having  lieen  come  to  be- 
tween his  Excellency  the  Governor  on  one  |>art,  and  the  rebel  chi(*fs 
of  the  Biisutos  on  the  other  part,  a  document  was  published  in  the 
English  language,  but  never  publicly  given  out  in  Sesuto,  bearing  tho 
signature  of  her  Majesty's  (iovernor.  Sir  Hercules  (Jeorge  Uobert 
Robinson,  G.  C.  ^i.  G.,  known  as  the  Governor's  Award,  bearing  date 
29th  April,  1881,  and  by  which  an  end  was  put  to  actual  hostilities  in 
Basutoland. 

7th.  That  the  Governor's  Award  havinj:  l)ecome  known  to  vour 
petitioners,  they,  feeling  alarmeil  at  and  grieved  with  the  apparent 
want  of  any  tiingible  provision  whereby  the  carrying  out  of  the  Award 
could  if  recjuireil  be  actually  enforccil,  and  further  foreseeing  great 
troubles  and  miseries  to  themsc^lves  arising  from  such  astute  of  things, 
ag>un  approacheil  his  Excellency  the  Governor  by  huml)le  petition  of 
llth  of  May,  1881,  setting  forth  all  their  ap])reiiensions  and  griev- 
ances, to  which  humble  petition  they  never  received  either  a  n'ply  or 
acknowledgment. 

8th.  Tliat  subseijuently,  to  wit,  on  the  'IH\\  August,  18S1,  a  change 
of  government  took  place  in  Ikisutoland,  Mr.  J.  M.  OriM'n  sucreeding 
Colonel  (\  I).  Griffith,  C\  M.  G.,  in  the  office  of  Governor's  agent, 
and  from  the  first  day  when  Mr.  J.  M.  Or|H'n  took  over  the  govern- 
ment of  Hasutoland.  your  pt-^titioners  are  grii'Viil  to  wiy  tlieir  riglits 
and  interests  as  her  Majesty's  loyal  and  olnnlient  subji»cts  Wi*re  ignoriMl, 
they  tliemselves  were  treated  in  every  respt^ct  as  if  they  hatl  committed 
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a  crime  by  remaining  loyal,  whereas  the  rebds  were  enoouraged  in 
every  way,  and  treated  with  a  deference  and  sabmifiBicm  ae  if  thdr  act 
of  rebellion  had  been  a  yirtaous  and  moitorionfl  one;  and  the  Galmuil 
forces  were  gradually  withdrawn  from  Basatoland,  whilst  it  ires  a 
notorious  fact  that  the  rebels  had  not  in  any  way  ooi^j^ed  with  the 
conditions  of  the  Award. 

9th.  That  notwithstanding  the  open  defiance  of  the  Queen's  authority 
throughout  Basutoland;  notwithsUnding  the  notorious  anarchj  whieli 
prevailed  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other;  nottHthsk&diBg 
the  persistent,  obstinate  refusal  of  complying  in  fact  with  his  Ex- 
cellency's Award  on  the  part  of  all  the  rebel  chiefs;  notwithstanding 
the  repeated  insults  and  injuries  inflicted  upon  and  forcnble  ezputnon 
by  the  rebels  of  such  of  your  petitioners  as,  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Orpen's  desires,  had  tried  to  reoccupy  their  former  grounds;  notwith- 
standing the  direct  insults  and  affronts  offered  frequentiyto  tho 
Queen's  representative  and  her  magistrates  in  this  country  by  the 
rebels;  and  notwithstanding  the  earnest  reports  of  those  magiitoiteB 
in  Basutoland  who,  from  many  years'  experience  in  the  coun^,  were 
best  able  to  advise  the  government  as  to  the  real  state  oi  affiurs;  yet| 
the  Acting  Governor's  agent  continued  and  persisted  in  officially  re- 
porting to  the  government  that  matters  were  satisfactory,  that  things 
were  quieting  down^  that  the  Loyab*^<)attld  were  being  gimduaily  re- 
stored, and  that,  more   particularly  in  "Mafeting  and  Leribe  disfaricts, 
the  Loyals  had  returned  and  still  were  returning  to  live  amollgst  the 
rebels,  by  whom  they  were  well  received,  all  of  which  official  reports 
were  diametrically  opposed  to  real  fact. 

10th.  That  consequently,  and  as  a  natural  sequence  of  such  a  policy, 
the  conditions  of  tlie  Governor's  Award  remained  unfulfilled  in  almost 
every  particular  clause  thereof:  the  cattle  fine  was  only  partially  com- 
plied with,  no  guns  were  surrendered,  gun  licences  were  taken  up  in, 
comparatively  speaking,  few  instances,  and  then  only  without  even 
the  production,  much  less  the  surrender,  of  a  single  gun,  and  on  pay- 
ment of  such  insignificant  sums,  that  in  many  instances  even  the  sum 
of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  sterling  was  accepted,  instead  of  one 
pound  as  laid  down  in  the  Award ;  the  great  bulk  of  the  cattle,  almost 
nil  the  horses,  all  the  sheep  and  goats,  and  every  description  of  mova- 
l)le  jiTid  immovable  property  belonging  to  your  petitioners,  and  which, 
nccording  to  the  Award,  should  have  been  restored  to  them,  were  re- 
tained in  the  liands  of  the  rebels,  who  refused  to  give  them  up;  not  a 
single  sixpence  of  compensation  was  made  to  traders  and  others  for 
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losses  inflicted  upon  them  during  the  rebellion,  and  your  petitioners 
being  debarred  from  re-entering  uiK)n  their  lands  and  houses,  were 
kept  in  the  greatest  misery,  depending  upon  government  rations, 
scarcely  lulequate  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  families,  cooped 
up  within  confinetl  areas  around  the  fortified  camps  of  the  diverse  seats 
of  nuigistnites  in  Ikisutoland. 

11th.  Tliat  under  these  heartrending  sufferings,  and  exposed  daily 
to  insults  and  injuries,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  rebel  liasutos,  but, 
they  grieve  to  say  it,  under  continued  pressure  and  insults  hea|>ed 
u])on  them  by  and  through  the  acting  Governor's  agent,  your  i>eti- 
tioners  never  swerving  from  their  loyalty  to  her  Majesty's  government, 
again,  and  for  the  third  time,  approacheil  most  humbly  his  Excellency 
the  Governor  by  re8i)cctful  iH5tition  of  *20th  October,  1881,  setting  forth 
again  their  miseries  and  grievances,  and  representing  the  true  state 
of  affairs  in  Basutoland,  to  which  humble  petition  they  have  never 
receiveil  either  reply  or  acknowledgment;  but  the  said  petition,  for 
n*asons  unknown  to  your  petitioners,  was  held  back  by  the  acting 
(Jovernor's  agent,  from  the  :?Oth  of  Octobi»r  to  the  end  of  Xovember 
or  beginning  of  December,  and,  subsequently,  your  petitioners  were 
harassed  and  perseiuited  beyond  measure  by  the  acting  Governor's 
agent,  who  persisted  in  representing  what  is  absolutely  untrue  -that 
your  petitioners  had  l)een  instigated  by  some  white  nuin  to  i>etition 
liis  Excellency;  that  the  jKjtition  had  been  m;ule  by  the  said  white 
man,  and  tliat  its  contents  were  not  true,  whereas  the  said  petition  was 
the  cry  from  the  hearts  of  your  petitioners,  and  containeil  nothing  but 
wliat  w:is  absolutely  and  strictly  true;  saying  which,  ju'cording  to  truth, 
your  jKititioners  nevertheless  humbly  mainUiin  that  they  have  a  iXM'fet^t 
an«l  constitutional  right  to  ask  any  man,  wliite  or  black,  to  draft,  write, 
or  tninslate  such  letters  or  iK'tiiions  as  they  may  deem  ex|H.Hlient  to 
address  to  the  authorities  in  matters  concerning  tlieir  interests,  and 
that  neither  the  (Jovernor's  a^u;nt  nor  any  other  olhcial  jK^rson  serving 
in  the  government,  has  a  ri-rht  to  object  to  or  to  discre«lit  such  docu- 
ments bearing  your  petitioners'  signatures  in  any  way  whatever,  on 
af!count  of  such  having  l)een  dnifted,  written,  or  translateil  for  them 
at  their  own  re(|uest  by  any  person  whatsoever. 

I'Jth.  That  all  the  grievances  and  miseries  of  your  ]>otitioners  re- 
maining unredressed  to  the  ]>re8ent  tlay,  the  Governor's  Awanl  Inking 
8uccee<led  bv  an  Ultimatum,  which  holds  out  the  eventualitv  of  an 
entire  cancellation  of  tlie  Awanl,  whereby  your  j>etitioners,  after  liav- 
ing  btKJii  dealt  with  more  harshly  and  unjustly  over  since  thoy  ventured 
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to  exercise  their  undoubted  riij^ts  as  free  subjeote  of  h^  Majesty  &e 
Qaeen,  to  petition  bis  Exoellenoy  the  GoYwmor,  would  now  be  eul 
away  entirely^  and  deprived  eren  of  the  most  solemn  aoknowledgmei^ 
of  their  most  Sacred  rights^  which  had  been  clearly  laii  down  in  the 
Awards  and  all  their  most  humble  petitions  having  be^i  stadioody 
ignored^  your  petitioners  haye  but  one  anchor  of  hope  left  to  thcniy 
to  which  last  anchor  they  would  now  olii^  by  approaching  n«»l 
humbly  and  yet  most  hopefully  your  Honour^le  House  with  thmr 
cries  for  justice. 

13th.  That  your  petitioners,  before  the  rebdOkm^  w^re  posBSssed^ 
in  round  numbers,  of  28,000  head  of  cattle,  7»000  horees,  29,000  dks^ 
and  goats,  200  wagons,  400  ploughs,  12,000  bags  of  grain,  and  pio- 
perty  of  other  description  to  the  amount  of  £12,000  sterling,  all  <^ 
which  losses  have  been  duly  registered  at  the  diyerse  magistracies,  9Sii 
the  lists  of  which  losses  will  be  found  on  official  record^  beddes  the 
value  of  their  lands  and  the  great  comfort  of  their  families  and  fatibA 
rights  And  positions,  which  cannot  possibly  be  valued  in  money,  and 
all  of  which  they  sacrificed  in  order  to  remain  loyal  subjects  and  faith- 
ful to  her  Majesty's  commands. 

14th.  That  your  petitioners,  taking  all  the  obligations  of  loyal 
subjects  upon  themselves,  are  fully  aware  that  they  owe,  and  they  an 
fully  prepared  to  maintain,  that  loyalty,  as  a  moral  obligation  towards 
their  most  gracious  Sovereign  Lady  the  QueeUi  even  in  adversity,  and 
they  would  cheerfully  bear  all  their  losses  without  a  murmur,  nor 
would  they  dare  to  trouble  her  most  gracious  Majesty's  government 
with  their  complaints  and  prayers  for  redress,  if  they  know  or  were  told 
by  her  Majesty's  government  that  the  power  of  the  government  had 
ceasecj  to  be  strong  enough  to  carry  out  her  Majesty's  promise  of  pro- 
tection, or  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the  Award  given  by  her  Majesty's 
Governor  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  which  case  your 
petitioners  would  loyally  sympathise  with  her  Majesty's  adversities  in 
her  dominions  in  South  Africa,  and,  although  poor  and  miserable  by 
the  misfortunes  of  war,  they  would  nevertheless  rally  round  her 
Majesty's  throne,  and,  being  unable  to  give  any  more,  they  would  at 
least  offer  their  last  drop  of  blood  in  the  defence  of  her  Majesty's 
prestige  and  in  the  main tai nance  of  her  Majesty's  rule  in  South  Africa; 
but 

loth.  That  your  petitioners'  faith  in  the  might  and  good  faith  of 
lier  ^fajesty's  all-powerful  rule  over  her  glorious  Empire  throughout 
the  world  has  not  in  the  least  been  shaken  by  recent  events  in  Basuto- 
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land;  and  they  being  convinced  of  this  power,  and  fully  confident  tliat 
their  interests  are  now  as  dear  to  her  Majesty  as  they  were  when  Earl 
Kimberley  expressed  her  Majesty's  sentiments  towards  your  {wtitioners 
in  his  letter  of  the  13th  May,  1880;  and  further  knowing  that  the 
justice  of  your  petitioners'  claim  to  be  reinstated  in  all  the  rights  and 
properties  lost  by  reason  of  their  loyalty  during  the  late  rebellion  lias 
been  clearly  laid  down  in  his  Excellency's  Awar'J,  and  was  acknow- 
ledged as  indisputable  by  both  the  last  and  the  present  re8|)onsible 
Ministers  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  being  fully  convinced  that  all  their 
present  miseries  and  wretched  situation  is  exclusively  due  to  the  mis- 
taken policy  adopted  by  the  present  government  of  Basutoland  in 
dealing  with  the  rebellious  chiefs. 

Your  petitioners,  therefore,  approach  your  Tlonourable  House  most 
humbly  and  most  hopefully,  and  pray  that  it  may  please  your  Honour- 
able House  to  inquire  into  your  petitioners'  case,  and  if  it  so  please 
your  Honourable  House  to  permit  your  i>etitioners  to  plead  their  cause 
at  the  bar  of  your  Honourable  House,  by  a  deputation  of  three  chiefs 
whom  your  petitioners  have  chosen  as  their  sjx)kesmen,  and  to  grant 
generally  such  relief  to  your  petitioners  as  your  Honourable  House 
may  deem  meet,  and  in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray. 

Jonathan  Molai>o, 

Chief  of  the  Ijeribe  District* 
mokhkthi  moshksh, 
Hahiyana  Moshkshoe, 
(And  8yG  others). 
Basutoland,  March  14, 1882. 


Protest  Against  Annkxatio.v  Presented  by  President  Burgers 
TO  Sir  Theophilus  Siikivfone  on  April  Vim,  18??. 

Whereas  I,  Thomas  Francois  Burgers,  State  President  of  the  South 
African  Kepublic,  have  rweivinl  a  tlcspatch  (datinl  the  9th  inst.)  from 
her  British  Majesty's  SiHJcial  Commissioner.  Sir  TheophilusShepstone, 
informing  nie  that  his  Excellency  has  resolved,  in  the  name  of  her 
Majesty's  government,  to  bring  the  South  African  Republic  by  annexa- 
tion under  tlu»  autlioritv  of  the  Hritish  crown;  and  wherejis  I  liave  not 
the  power  to  draw  the  sword  with  good  success  for  the  defence  of  the 
independence  of  this  state  against  a  suiwrior  jKjwer  like  that  of  England, 
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tand  moTeover  feel  totally  dimnoUnedy  in  oonsideration  of  the  vdhra 
^f  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  to  mTol?e  its  white  infaabttanti  ia  i 
•dunstrods  war  by  any  hostile  aotion  on  my  part,  without  htmg 
employed  beforehand  all  means  to  secnre  the  rights  of  the  people  ins 
peacefnl  way:  Therefore,  I  do  hereby,  in  the  name  and  by  authoritf  | 
of  the  gOTemment  and  the  people  of  the  Sonth  African  BepaUio»  | 
.solemnly  protest  against  the  intended  annexation.  •  ] 

Given  under  my  hand  and  under  the  seal  of  the  state,  at  the  gof • 
•emment  office  at  Pretoria^  on  this  the  11th  day  of  April,  in  flie  jeff 
1877. 

PBOOUJCAXIOir. 

Whereas  her  Majesty's  Special  Ck>mm]88ioner9  Sir  Theophilus  Sbflp* 
:8t6ne,  has  thought  fit,  in  spite  of  my  solemn  protest  entered  yesterdsy 
against  his  Excellency's  intention  communicated  to  me  by  ndssfi  - 
dated  9th  of  April,  to  cany  out  that  intention,  and  has  to-day  pt^ 
claimed  the  authority  of  her  Britannic  Msjesfy's  government  over  tbs 
South  African  Bepublic;  and 

Whereas  the  government  has  decided  to  submit  proviskmaUy  under 
protest  for  the  purpose  of,  in  the  meantinie,  sending  to  Europe  and 
America  a  deputation,  in  the  persons  of  Messrs.  S.  J.  P.  Ejruger  and 
E.  P.  Joris^en,  for  the  purposes  of  defending  the  right  of  the  peopk 
and  for  endeavorii^  to  arrive  at  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  matter: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Thomas  Francois  Burgers,  State  President  of 
the  South  African  Republic,  hereby,  on  behalf  and  by  advice  of  the 
executive,  command  all  officials,  burghers  and  inhabitants,  to  abstain 
from  every  word  and  every  deed  of  violence  by  which  the  work  of  the 
deputation  may  be  made  fruitless,  and  I  exhort  all  burghers  and  in- 
habitants to  assist  in  maintaining  the  decision  of  the  government  and 
in  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  prevention  of  bloodshed. 

Thos.  Burgers, 

State  President. 
Government  Office,  Victoria,  April  12, 1877. 

Shortly  after  the  proclamations  were  read,  most  of  the  officials 
assembled  in  the  Volksraadsztuil,  where  his  Honor  the  President  ad- 
dressed them,  in  a  state  of  great  emotion,  very  nearly  in  the  following 
words: 

**  Gentlemen,  officials  of  the  South  African  Republic:  You  are  no 
straiif]^ers  in  the  land.     You   also    know  what  the  government   has 
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resolved  to  do.  We  bow  only  to  the  superior  power.  We  submit 
because  we  cannot  successfully  draw  the  sword  against  that  superior 
powtfr,  because  by  doing  so  we  would  only  plunge  the  country  hito 
deeper  miseries  and  disasters.  We  have  resolved  to  appeal  to  England 
herself;  and  if  we  get  no  redress  there,  then  we  will  seek  the  friendly 
intervention  of  other  powers  that  have  acknowledged  our  jnde|>end- 
ence»  I  have  called  you  together  to  make  one  request  to  you:  continue 
to  occupy  your  offices  in  abeyance  of  the  result  of  this  ap^)eal.  No 
other  oath  of  office  will  be  demanded  from  you,  and  you  can  continue 
to  serve  under  the  ojith  once  sworn  to  the  Kopublic.  I  have  pledged 
my  word  for  you,  and  I  know  I  can  depend  upon  you  that  you  will  not 
disappoint  me.  Serve  the  new  government  with  the  same  honesty 
and  fidelity  with  wliich  you  have  served  our  government,  for  by  that 
you  will  serve  the  people.  I  am  leaving  my  office  under  i)rotest  on 
behalf  of  myself,  of  the  government,  of  the  officials,  of  the  Volksraad, 
and  of  the  people.  Grant  me  therefore  this  one  favor,  that  you  serve 
the  ])eople  so  long,  and  redeem  the  pledge  that  I  have  given  for  you. 
I  thank  you  for  the  fidelity  which  you  have  shown  me  in  your  posts 
as  officials.  I  leave  my  office  with  the  certainty  that  I  have  not 
offended  any  one  of  you  willfully,  and  if  I  have  perhaps  done  so  from 
weakness,  I  ask  you  to  forgive  me. 

Mr.  Consul  of  Belgium:  You  are  the  only  representative  of  a 
foreign  ])Ower  present  here  to-day.  You  know  what  has  happened 
here  to-day,  and  you  know  also  what  has  ttiused  this  event,  and  of 
course  you  will  communicate  every  thing  to  your  government.  I  thank 
your  government,  your  king,  your  people  and  yourself,  for  the 
brotherly  hand  offered  by  Ik'lgium  to  this  youthful  Republic.  He  you 
my  spokesman  to  your  king  and  |>eople,  and  tell  them  that,  although 
the  government  be  altered,  yet  the  jx^ople  remain.  Meanwhile  I 
request  you,  Mr.  Consul,  that  you  remain  here  at  your  jwst  until  the 
result  of  the  protest  shall  Iw  known.  And  now,  gentlemen,  for  the 
moment  I  leave  the  scene.  I  wish  you  (Jod's  richest  blessing.  Fare- 
well.     Be  true  to  yourst^lves,  to  the  p«*ople  and  to  the  government." 

Mr.  Swart  briellv  addressed  his  Honor  in  a  few  words  of  farewell, 
uttering  the  hope  that  the  day  may  soon  come  when  W(?  would  again 
welcome  him  as  head  of  the  sUite.  He  then  handed  to  his  Honor  the 
key  of  the  government  offioo. 

His  Honor  said:  **  Here  is  the  kev  of  our  office.  I  hand  it  over  to 
the  suj>erior  power  and  thereby  give  it  into  the  hands  of  (Jml,  who  will 
at  the  pro^Hir  time  deliver  it  to  the  right  man.     I  order  you — it  is  my 
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lart  order-Ho  deliTW  it  to  the  ohki  of  the  new  gorenunent  and  oqd- 
•duot  yonndvee  worthily  as  men  and  offloera.    I^well.^ 


Thb  Zvlv  JJvrDUXuu. 

Message  fnm   kis  ExeeOBnoy  the  LieuienafU  Chmmor  nf  NMl  k 
Mywayo^  Mng  of  the  Zulus  and  ddefmen  oftks  Zulu  mrfiba 

1.  The  Lientenuit  Gtoremor  of  Natal  aend%  in  the  name  of  tiie 
•<2aeen'8  High  Gommi8Bioner»  these  further  words  to  the  Zulu  king  and 
nation* 

2.  These  are  the  words  of  the  High  Oommiasioner  and  they  an 
^sent  by  the  lieutenant  GoTemor,  through  tiie  same  <Aoen  who  ds- 
Uvered  the  words  of  the  Award  in  rsqieot  of  the  dispated  hoondaiy 
qnestion,  namely: — ^The  Hon«  John  Weriey  Shepstone,  Secretary  d 
Native  Affairs,  Natal;  the  Hon  Charles  Brownlie^  Besident  OonuBlh 
aioner  for  Natiye  Affairs  in  the  Oape  Oolony/at  prssant  attached  to  the 
staff  of  the  High  Commissioner;  Mr.  Henry  Franois  Fyim^  Besident 
Magistrate,  Umsinga  Diyision,  Natal;  and  Colond  Forester  Walker,  of 
her  Majesty's  Soots  Guards,  lately  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  H^ 
Commissioner;  to  be  deliTered  fagr  them  to  the  Znln/tepreaentaliTei^ 
that  they  may  be  duly  communicated  to  the  king  and  oonnoO  and 
people  of  the  Zulu  nation. 

3.  The  king  and  nation  will  recognize  in  the  Award  that  has  just 
been  given  on  the  matter  of  the  disputed  boundary,  the  determination  of 
the  British  government  to  give  effect  to  the  words  which  have  been 
spoken  at  difterent  times  by  its  representatives  in  this  country  regard- 
ing the  matter. 

4.  The  dispute  respecting  the  boundary  was  one  that  had  existed 
for  many  years.  It  was  a  question  between  the  government  of  the 
Transvajil  Republic  and  the  Zulu  nation.  The  latter  made  many  and 
frequent  representations  to  the  Natal  government  on  the  subject  The 
government  of  Natal  was  always  anxious  that  the  dispute  should  be 
settled  by  peaceful  means,  and  always  counselled  the  Zulu  king  accord- 
ingly. It  considered  that  the  dispute  might  be  and  could  be  settled 
properly  and  satisfactorily,  by  means  of  an  impartial  inquiry;  and  was 
always  ready  to  use  its  good  offices  for  that  purpose.  The  opportunity 
for  doing  so,  however,  did  not  occur.  The  years  passed  without  any 
settlement  of  the  question,  and  at  length  last  year  the  Transvaal  came 
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under  British  rule.  Now  when  that  took  place^  the  Zulu  king,  if  ho 
trusted  the  British  government,  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  what- 
ever rights  the  Zulus  might  have  in  the  disputed  territory  would  be 
investigated  and  accorded  to  them.  But,  without  waiting,  the  king 
«ent  armed  Zulus  on  to  the  disputed  territory,  and  by  threats  obliged 
the  European  settlers  in  it  to  leave  their  homes.  This  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  the  Zulu  king  might  well  have  been  resented  by  the  Knglish 
government:  but  having  regjird  to  the  promises  and  wonls  of  its  repre- 
sentatives in  times  past,  and  desirous  to  avoid  all  appcanuice  of  pro- 
judging  a  long-standing  question  in  which  its  own  interests  had  become 
involved,  it  withheld  its  hand  in  order  that  the  inquiry  so  long  spoken 
of  might  be  held, 

5.  The  inquiry  was  instituted  by  the  government  of  Xatal,  and  was 
held  by  trusty  persons  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Xatal. 
It  was  held  in  the  presence  of  the  representatives  both  of  the  Tninsvjuil 
government  and  the  Zulu  king  and  nation,  and  all  that  was  s:iid  and 
put  forward  in  8uj)port  of  these  claims  by  both  parties  was  heard  and 
considered. 

6.  It  is  clear  from  the  inquiry  that  some  negotiations  took  place 
between  Cetywayo  and  the  Boers  in  18G1.  Cetywayo's  right  of  suc- 
cession to  the  late  king  Panda  was  then  very  uncertJiin.  Two  other 
sons  of  Panda  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Boers,  and  the  evidence  ^oes 
to  show  that  certain  j)romi8es  to  ceile  land  were  made  by  Cotywayo, 
partly  in  onler  to  obtain  the  surrender  of  these  two  sons  of  Panda,  and 
partly  in  consideration  of  presents  of  cattle. 

7.  What  were  the  extent  and  character  of  the  j)romi8cs  made  by 
Cetywayo  has  since  been  disputed,  but  promises  of  some  sort  there 
undoubtedly  were.  Certain  land  wivs  also  Iwiiconed  olT,  but  no  recog- 
nition or  confirmation  of  the  cessions  said  to  have  been  ])romis(Hl 
ap|)ears  ever  to  have  been  given  by  the  king  Panda,  or  by  the  grout 
council  of  the  Zulus,  and  accordingly  the  commissioners  who  inquireil 
into  the  disputo,  after  careful  delibenition,  reconle<l  thoir  linding 
against  any  authoriUitive  or  sufticient  cession  of  tliat  land  having  1mh.mi 
ma<lo  by  the  king  or  nation.  This  deoisiim  has  boon  aooept<Ml  by  the 
High  Commissionor  and  has  now  Ix'on  comnuinioate<l  to  the  Zulu 
king  and  nation.  This  Awiinl  assigns  as  Ix'longing  to  tho  Zulu  nation, 
and  as  subject  to  tho  Zulu  king,  a  great  portion  of  the  dispute<l  land 
claimed  by  the  king,  which  lit^s  between  the  ButTalo  and  Pongola 
Rivers. 

8.  But  while  the  British  government  in  this  way  gives  up  to  the 
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Zula  king  and  nation  land  which  ia  thonj^t  by  the  eoininlwwwwt»    i 
be  by  strict  right  belonging  to  the  Zolos^  and  iriiile  the  Britirii  gmran* 
ment  has,  and  always  will  hate,  a  due  rqpurd  for  it,  at  the  aane  Urn 
will  strictly  require  all  that  is  doe  to  its  own  honors  aaid  the  jutri|^ 
and  interests  of  the  Queen's  subjects. 

9.  It  has  already  been  intimated  in  oonnection  with  Qm  Awnd, 
which  was  an  Award  regarding  fhe  territorir  lying  on  this  or  ibe  soi^ 
side  of  the  Pongola  BiTer,  that  on  the  otiier,  or  niurth  aide  ot  tet 
river,  the  Zulu  king  must  not,  as  he  has  of  late  appeased  imdined  \» 
do,  attempt  to  take  any  action  in  respect  of  that  tenritCHry,  as  if  he  hid 
any  right  or  jurisdiction  there,  but  that  if  tilie  king  Ins,  or  thiBbi 
he  has,  any  claim  of  any  nature  in  that  direction,  he  must  8M» 
them  to  the  British  govemment,  by  whom  they  will  be  duly  C0Or 
sidered. 

10.  The  High  Gommissioner  has  under  his  considffatioii  the  pro* 
ceedings  connected  with  the  outrage  that  ^vas  oominitted  mme  SKmtibs 
ago  in  Natal  territory  by  Zulu  subjects,  the  sons,  rdatifes  and  peo|fe 
of  the  Zulu  chief  Sirayo.  This  has  been  a  grievous  and  gross  ootn^ 
committed  on  British  territory.  Mehlokasulu,  InkumbokasQlu  and 
Tyekwana,  sons  of  Sirayo,  and  Zuluhlensa,  a  brother  of  EBrayo,  wifii 
a  large  number  of  armed  attendants,  crossed  the  Buffslo  t&f&t  into 
Natal  territory  in  two  parties,  and  by  force  and  Tiolenoe  tocdc  out  of 
Katal  territory  two  Zulu  women*  Having  taken  tiiese  women  badt 
into  the  Zulu  conntrj,  they  there,  as  it  is  reported,  killed  them. 

11.  Tlie  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Natal,  when  he  heard  of  these 
occurrences,  sent  messages,  one  on  the  let  and  another  on  the  6th  of 
August,  to  the  king,  stating  what  had  occurred,  and  requesting  that 
the  sons  and  relatives  of  Sirayo,  the  ringleaders  of  the  outrages*  should 
be  given  up  to  the  Natal  government  for  punishment  for  the  offences 
committed  by  them  in  Natal  territory.  Cetywayo,  in  reply,  admitted 
that  Sirayo's  people  had  done  wrong,  but  he  has  endeavored  to  make 
light  of  the  offence,  and  he  has  not  given  up  the  men  as  desired. 
Instead  of  doing  this,  they  sent  £50,  which  he  wished  the  Natal  govern- 
ment to  accept  as  a  fine  in  lieu  of  the  punishment  of  Sirayo's  people. 
The  money  was  not  accepted,  and  the  king  was  told  tliat  such  a  fine 
would  be  no  punishment  for  those  guilty  of  the  offence,  and  no  repara- 
tion for  the  outrage.  The  king  said,  however,  tliat  he  would  lay  the 
matter  and  demand  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  before  his  great 
council;  but  many  weeks  have  passed  and  no  further  intimation  has 
been  received  by  the  Natal  government  to  show  tliat  the  king  has  laid 
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the  matter  before  the  council,  or  what  the  deliberations  of  the  council 
has  been. 

12.  Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  has  now  therefore  to  require 
that  the  Zulu  king  will  forthwith  send  in  to  the  Natal  government  for 
trial  under  the  laws  of  the  Colony,  for  the  olfence  committed  by  them 
in  the  Colony,  the  persons  of  Mehlokazulu,  Inkumbokazulu,  and 
Tyekwana,  the  sons  of  Sirayo,  and  also  Znluhlenza,  the  brother  of 
Sirayo,  who  was  wrongly  accused,  as  ho  was  not  one  of  the  jwrty  who 
came  into  Natal  territory,  but  was  at  Umhlan-den-IIlorn  at  the  time; 
he  is  accordingly  exempted  from  this  demand,  but  the  others  now  de- 
manded must  be  sent  in  and  delivered  over  to  the  Natal  authorities 
within  twenty  days  from  the  date  that  this  demand  is  made.  The  Zulu 
king  is  required,  in  addition,  to  pay  to  the  British  government  a  fine  of 
oOO  head  of  cattle  for  the  outmge,  and  for  his  delay  in  complying  with 
the  request  of  the  Natal  government.  These  cattle  must  also  be  sent 
in  within  the  period  above  named. 

13.  There  has  also  been  another  offence  committiMl  by  Zulu  subjects 
on  the  persons  of  British  subjects  at  Middle  Drift  on  the  Tugola  Kiver, 
below  F'ort  Buckingham.  These  two  British  subjects,  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Deighton,  were,  while  at  or  near  the  drift  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber last,  surroundeil  by  a  party  of  fifteen  Zulus  who,  armed  with  guns 
and  assegais,  in  an  excite<l  state,  took  hold  of  the  two  white  men,  and 
made  them  sit  down,  demanding  what  they  were  doing  there,  as  the 
ground  belonged  to  Cetywayo.  Gnidually  the  Zulus  became  more 
quiet,  and  after  detjiining  the  two  white  men  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
or  thereabouts,  they  allowed  them  to  go.  This  interfrrence  with  and 
treatment  of  two  British  subjects  was  an  interference  aiul  treatment 
which  was  unwarrantable.  It  was  an  offence  against  the  persons  of 
two  British  subjects  which  cannot  be  passi^l  over  without  notio*',  anil 
as  a  punishment  for  the  offence,  and  a  warning  against  the  commission 
of  similar  offeiu'es  in  the  future,  the  High  Commissioner  nM|uirrH  tlint 
a  finu  of  100  head  of  cattle  shall  be  paid  to  the  British  government. 
This  fine  must  also  bo  paid  within  the  perio<l  of  twenty  days  from  the 
date  of  the  communiciition  being  mad**. 

14.  The  two  oases  referroil  to  have  been  cases  of  otTenoe — one  of 
them  of  a  most  serious  and  outni<jeous  nature — committtMl  by  individ- 
ual  Zulu  subjects  on  British  territory,  or  against  the  |M»n»onsof  British 
subjects,  for  which  it  has  boon  found  ntwssiiry  to  demand  that  rejiara- 
tUm  shall  Ix*  made  in  the  manner  above  st-itod. 

15.  There  is  also  the  wise  of  Uml>elini,  a  Swa/.i  refugee  living  in  the 
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Zulu  country,  who  is  charged  with  having  recently  made  a  murderoas 
raid  into  the  country  north  of  the  Pongola  River,  which  is  claimed  as 
British  territory  by  the  Transvaal  government.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
the  offenders  in  this  case  to  be  given  up  to  be  tried  by  the  TransTaal 
courts  for  the  offence  of  which  they  ha^o  been  accused,  and  a  further 
conununication  will  be  made  to  Cetywayo  when  the  Transvaal  govern- 
ment has  stilted  who,  besides  Umbelini,  must  be  given  up  to  be  tried. 

16,  But  beyond  these  matters  which  relate  to  certain  offences 
committed  by  certain  Zulu  subjects  against  the  British  government, 
the  attention  of  her  Majesty's  Commissioner  has  of  necessity  been 
given  to  the  state  of  government  and  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Zula 
country,  as  affecting  both  the  conditions  of  the  Zulu  people  and  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  Queen's  dominions  lying  adjacent  to  Zululand, 
and  of  other  tribes  and  i)eoples,  the  allies  or  friendly  neighbors  of  the 
British  government. 

17.  In  the  time  of  the  late  king  Panda  the  relations  of  the  British 
government  and  the  Zulus  had  always  been  of  a  friendly  nature.  The 
English  government  and  the  Zulus  were  near  neighbors,  and  all  the 
Zulu  nation  can  bear  witness  that  the  English  government  never  did 
anything  unfriendly,  or  showed  in  any  way  otherwise  than  most  friendly 
and  well  disposed  towards  the  Zulus.  Panda,  it  is  well  known,  was 
established  in  the  chieftainship  by  the  Dutch  emigrant  farmers,  who 
defeated  the  Zulu  king  Dingaan.  It  was  after  this  that  the  English 
cnnie  into  Natal  and  established  relations  with  Panda  and  the  Zulu 
niition. 

IS.  Piindji's  reign  was  a  more  peaceful  one  than  those  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  his  rule  was  niiKler  and  more  toleraiit.  lie  encouraged 
tnide.  He  allowed  (Christian  missionaries  to  settle  on  the  land,  and  set 
aside  stations  for  them  aiid  gave  them  land,  and  there  was  good  promise 
of  an  im])rovement  in  the  condition  of  the  Zulu  people. 

10.  Unliap})ily,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  and  when  he 
hecani(»  old,  trouble  came  upon  the  hiTid  in  consefjuence  of  the  ditfer- 
(MU^e  between  Cetywayo  and  his  brothers  as  to  who  should  be  successor 
to  the  kinu:. 

••30.  Panda  had  alwavs  behaved  in  a  loval  and  friondlv  manner  to 
tlie  iH'itisli  goveniuKMit,  and  when,  on  account  of  the  continued  excite- 
ment and  uneasiness  in  the  Zulu  countrv,  he  asked  the  Xatal  ;xovern- 
ment  to  intei'fere,  the  government  sent  ^Ir.  Shepstone,  the  Secretary 
for  X:itiv<'  AlTairs,  to  r(M,'ommend  Panda  to  nominati*  a  successor,  and 
so  remove   the   uncertainty   on   that   point,  and   the  caut5/3  of  dispute 
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among  the  brothers.  Tlie  result  was  the  nomination  of  the  house  of 
Cetywayo,  which,  settling  the  dispute  of  succession,  gave  quiet  again 
to  the  Zulu  country. 

21.  After  the  death  of  Panda,  the  sons  of  the  late  king,  and  the 
headmen  of  the  Zulu  nation,  assembled  and  sent  messengers  to  the 
government  of  Xatal  saying  that  the  nation  found  itself  wandering 
because  of  the  death  of  the  king.  **  There  was  no  king/*  they  said, 
and  the  messengers  brought  from  the  nation  four  oxen,  representing 
the  **  Head  of  the  king  "to  the  NaUil  government.  They  further 
aake<l  that  Mr.  Shepstone,  who  hiul  been  present  at  the  nomination  of 
Cetywayo,  might  go  and  establish  what  was  wanted,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  breathe  the  spirit  by  which  the  nation  should  be  governed.  They 
said,  moreover,  it  wjis  the  will  of  the  nation  that  the  new  king  should 
be  the  son  of  the  British  government. 

22.  The  government  of  Natal  had  no  wish  to  mix  itself  u]i  with 
these  arrangements  of  the  Zulu  ixjople;  but  eventually  it  consented 
and  sent  Mr.  Shepstone  to  take  |)art  in  the  installation.  It  was  the 
wish  of  Cetywayo  that  this  should  bo  done — it  was  the  wish  of  the 
whole  Zulu  nation.  In  consenting  to  this,  the  British  government  bad 
no  selfish  object  of  any  kind.  It  did  not  seek  to  obtain  a  single  foot 
of  land  for  itself,  nor  any  advantage  nor  any  privilege  whatever.  It 
wanted  nothing  for  itself,  and  demanded  nothing  foritself.  Its  only 
motive  in  complying  with  the  wish  of  the  Zulu  nation,  and  in  taking 
liart  in  the  coronation  of  the  new  king,  was  tliat  in  doing  so  it  might 
help  to  assure  the  peace  of  the  Zulu  country  and  promote  in  some 
degree  the  welfare  of  the  Zulu  |)Oople. 

23.  In  tiiking  |Kirt,  therefore,  the  only  conditions  it  ma<le  were  in 
favor  of  the  good  government  of  the  jHJople.  At  a  formal  meeting  held 
previous  to  the  instillation  between  Mr.  Shei>8ton(»,  Cetywayo  and  the 
headmen  of  the  Zulu  nation,  several  matters  were  discu8se<l,  chief 
among  which  were  certain  regulations  or  laws  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  the  Zulu  |)eople,  which  were  to  be  proclainuHl  on  the  occasion 
of  the  installation.  Subsecpiently,  on  the  day  of  the  installation,  the 
laws  were  formally  proc'laimed  by  Mr.  She]wtone. 

24.  It  was  proclaime<l: 

1.  That  the  indim'riniinnto  shetldin^  of  1>1<mh1  should  oeane  hi  the  land. 

2.  That  no  Zulu  should  iN'cxmdeuuuHl  without  o|H'n  trial  and  the  pub- 
lic examination  of  witncssi*}*,  for  and  a^rainst,  and  that  he  nhould  have 
the  rif^ht  of  npiH^al  to  the  kiii^. 

''\.  That  no  Zulu's  life  should  )h'  taken  without  the  pn'vious  knowle<lu(» 
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■nd  eoiuait  of  tbe  king,  after  eueh  ttml  baa  tAkeii  ph 
<qq>eal  Iwd  beeQ  allowed  to  be  exemiteil. 

4.  That  tor  ootninoii  crimes,  the  lost  uf  property,  all  or  a.  portion. 
be  lobatitated  for  the  paoishment  of  <l«>ath. 

86.  Now  theia  laws  wero  fonnally  proclaimed  by  Mr.  SliepstonB, 
who  repreaented  the  British  goTenment  in  Natal,  and  proclaimed  with 
the  formal  oonaent  ot  Cetywayo,  of  the  chief  men  of  the  uation,  anil 
of  the  natiTes  then  aaMstbled.  It  wua  not  done  as  a  more  idle  cpt^ 
mony  or  form:  it  wasnot  done  inaecret  but  in  public;  it  was  not  dono 
in  the  dark,  bat  in  the  open  day;  it  was  not  done  in  solitude,  but  lA 
the  royal  kraal,  in  the  praaence  and  tbe  hearing  of  the  king,  the  chifls 
and  the  aasembled  people.  They  ierc  lawa  for  tho  good  goTemment 
of  the  Znln  people.  The  mhject  of  them  had  been  cumfallj  nod  de- 
liberately disoosaed  beforehand  between  the  Britiah  repreeenWam  and 
Cetywayo  and  his  ootmoUlcnv,  and  af^eed  npon,  and  then  aitamrd^ 
in  tiie  hearing  and  proeenoe  of  the  people,  the  laws  had  been  Bcdemnly 


26.  These  laws  for  the  well-being  of  ^  Znln  peo|4e  vers  tiba  oon- 
ditions  required  by  the  British  goremmnt,  in  retom  for  tiu  oouDfo- 
nance  and  support  gitea  by  it  to  the  new  Zulu  king,  by  the  preasam' 
of  its  representatiTe,  and  by  his  taking  part  in  the  king'»>o(»oiiatioK; 

'  and  once  spoken  as  they  were,  they  cannot  be  brjjkm  ^SibMt  oom- 
promiaing  the  dignity,  the  good  &ith,  and  the  h«ior  fldpHs  Brifoh 
gOTemment. 

27.  Tlie  British  goveniment  now  asks.  How  has  it  been  in  this 
matter?  Have  the  promisea  then  made  been  kept?  Have  the  laws 
which  were  then  proclaimed  been  observed?  Let  tho  Zulu  king 
answer ! 

28.  There  is  but  one  answer.  Tho  king  and  people  know  very  well 
tbat  the  promises  have  not  been  kept.  They  know  that  these  laws 
have  not  been  observed,  but  that  they  liave  been  broken- time  after 
time,  and  that  they  are  almost  daily  broken  in  the  Zulu  country.  They 
know  very  well  that  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  Zulu  people,  men,  women, 
old  and  young,  liave  been  taken  since  tliat  day  without  any  trial  at  all, 
that  the  indiscriminate  shedding  of  blood  has  not  ceased,  and  that  the 
killing  of  Zulu  people  has  gone  on  as  if  no  promise  had  ever  been  made, 
and  no  law  ever  proclaimed. 

20.  Hence  it  is  tbat  all  Zulus  live  in  fear  to  lose  their  lives  any  day. 
TJo  miin  knows  when  he  may  bo  suddenly  set  upon  and  killed,  and  alL 
belonging  to  him  destroyed  or  taken  away. 
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30.  How  can  these  things  be  ?  Were  the  words  which  were  spoken 
at  the  coronation  mere  empty  words,  meaning  nothing?  The  Zuhi 
king  knows  tliat  it  is  not  so,  and  that  it  cannot  be  so.  The  Britisli 
government  in  Natal  did  not  want,  and  it  did  not  ask,  to  take  any 
part  in  the  installation  of  Panda's  successor.  It  wished  well  to  the 
Zulu  country  and  the  Zulu  people,  but  for  itself  it  wished  for  noth  ing, 
it  asked  for  nothing.  It  was  Getywayo  himself,  it  was  the  Zulu  ULtiou 
assembled  together,  that  sent  to  the  government  to  iisk  it  to  take  \yeLrt. 
Even  then  the  government  did  not  desire  to  t^ike  any  j>art  in  what  was 
being  done,  but  it  consented  to  do  so,  asking  nothing  for  itself,  but 
asking  certain  conditions  for  the  good  of  the  Zulu  people. 

31.  The  conditions  which  it  asked  were  conditions  for  the  protection 
of  the  livosof  the  Zulu  people,  thfit  they  might  not  bo  condemned  and 
slain  without  trial,  without  knowing  what  their  offence  was,  without 
cause,  and  without  chance  of  justice.     These  were  the  laws  proclaimed. 

32.  The  British  government  cannot,  then,  allow  that  the  words 
which  were  once  spoken  on  its  part  should  be  empty  words,  or  that  the 
promises  which  were  made  to  it,  and  for  which  it  became  the  mouth- 
piece and  the  guarantee  to  the  whole  Zulu  nation,  should  bo  troateil  a^ 
if  they  were  mere  idleness  and  empty  sound.  But  for  five  years  they 
have  been  so  treated,  and  now  it  can  be  no  longer  so. 

33.  The  promises  have  not  been  kept,  and  how  is  it  possible  they 
can  be  kept  so  long  as  the  present  system  of  government  is  maintained 
by  the  king? 

34.  The  present  system  of  government  is  destroying  the  country. 
All  the  young  men,  all  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  country,  are  tiiken 
as  soldiers.  They  are  taken  from  their  homos  at  an  age  when  they  aro 
becoming  useful  to  their  parents,  and  are  kept  for  several  years  in  the 
compulsory  service  of  the  king.  They  are  not  allowetl  to  marry,  us 
the  other  men  around  them,  as  in  Natiil,  as  among  the  Amaswagi,  iis 
among  the  Amapondo.  They  cannot  marry  when  they  de.sire  to  do  so, 
but  they  must  await  the  iK»rmission  of  the  king,  and  they  are  often 
ko|)t  for  seven  years  without  the  ]K»rmission  to  do  so.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  lal)or  for  themst»lves,  or  to  plant,  or  to  reap,  or  to  live  in 
quiet  and  in  iwaco  with  their  families  and  relatives.  They  are  con- 
st^ntly  summoned  up  to  the  king's  knials,  as  if  for  war,  although 
there  is  no  enemy  to  fight  with,  and  thus  tlu»y  come  to  fight  among 
themselves,  and  blood  is  she<l,  and  thrre  is  di-^^tress  and  moaning  in 
the  land;  or  they  are  sent  out  in  parties  to  surround  the  kraals  of 
those  who  have  given  offence  to  the  king,  or  who  are  accused  by  privato 
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enemies,  and  who  then,  without  trial  and  without  a  word,  are  killed^ 
their  kraals  laid  desolate,  and  their  families,  and  all  they  have,  carried 
off  and  destroyed. 

35.  Thus  the  army  is  made  an  instrument,  not  for  the  defence  of 
the  country  but  for  the  oppression  of  tlie  people.  All  the  best  interests 
of  the  Zuhi  country  and  the  happiness  of  the  Zulu  people  are  sacri- 
ficed in  order  that  the  king  may  keep  up  this  large  army.  For  what 
purpose  is  this  army  kept  up?  Is  there  an  enemy?  Where  is  the 
enemy  ?  Cety wayo  knows  very  well  that  there  is  no  enemy,  and  that 
there  is  no  occasion  for  this  large  army.  In  the  days  of  Cliaka  or 
Dingaan  it  might  bo  different,  but  now  on  all  sides  of  the  Zulu  country 
is  the  territory  of  the  British  government,  or  of  its  allies  and  friendly 
neighbors.  The  king  knows  very  well  that  tlie  British  government  is 
a  peaceful  and  friendly  power,  and  that  it  wishes  well  to  the  Zulu 
people,  and  that  it  wishes  them  to  live  in  peace  and  comfort.  The 
king  knows  this  well,  for  did  not  his  father  live  to  become  an  old  man 
under  the  shelter  of  the  British  government,  and  has  not  Cetywayo 
himself  grown  up  to  manhood  under  the  eye  of  the  English  ? 

36.  With  regard  to  the  native  neighl)oring  tribes,  the  Basuto, 
Amapondo,  the  Amaswagi,  and  others,  they  are  either  the  subjects  or 
the  allies  or  neighbors  of  the  British  government,  and  the  Zulu 
king  knows  ho  has  nothing  to  fear  from  them.  They  are,  besides, 
peaceful  people  and  not  given  to  war  and  aggression. 

37.  For  wliat  purpose  then  does  the  Zulu  king  keep  up  this  large 
army,  which  brings  so  much  hardship  and  so  much  misery  upon  the 
Zulu  people  themselves  ?  It  can  serve  no  good  purpose.  It  can  be 
mudc  of  no  use,  except  it  be  used  for  the  oppression  of  the  Zulu  people 
or  for  aggression  upon  British  subjects  or  the  allies  and  neighbors  of 
the  British  government. 

38.  There  is,  therefore,  no  real  need  for  the  army.  The  -present 
system  is  working  the  destruction  of  the  Zulu  people.  The  army  was 
used  against  the  very  people  of  the  country  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is 
the  strength  of  the  nation  destroying  the  nation  itself. 

30.  Let  the  natives  say  if  this  is  not  so?  Besides,  while  the  king 
keeps  up  this  army,  while  he  is  continually  calling  it  together,  it  is 
impossible  for  his  neighbors  to  feel  secure.  They  never  know  what 
may  luippon,  ainl  the  British  govermneut  is  obliged  to  keep  large  num- 
bers of  the  Queen's  troo[)s  in  Natal  and  the  Transvaal  in  order  to 
protect  British  subjects  against  the  dangers  of  a  possible  aggression  by 
the  Zulu  king. 
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40.  This  state  of  things  cannot  last  It  is  dangerous  to  the  peace 
•of  all  the  countries  adjoining  Zululand^  and  it  is  liurtful  to  the  Zulu 
people  themselves.  The  British  government  cannot  allow  it  to  con- 
tinue. It  has  become  absolutely  necessary  tliat  some  cliange  should 
be  made. 

41.  It  is  necessary  that  the  military  system  which  is  at  present 
kept  up  by  the  king  should  be  done  away  with  as  a  bad  and  hurtful 
one,  and  that  he  should  instead  adopt  such  military  regulations  as  may 
be  decided  on  after  consultation  with  the  great  council  of  the  Zulus, 
and  with  the  representatives  of  the  British  government. 

4'^.  It  is  necessary  that  the  Zulu  army,  iis  it  is  now,  shall  be  dis- 
banded, and  that  the  men  shall  return  to  their  homes. 

43.  Let  the  obligation  on  every  able-bodied  man  to  come  out  for 
the  defence  of  his  country,  when  it  is  needed,  remain,  but  until  then 
let  it  be  that  every  man  shall  live,  if  he  please,  quietly  at  his  own  home. 

44.  Let  every  man  then  be  free  to  remain  at  his  home,  and  let  him 
plant  and  sow,  and  reap  and  tend  his  cattle,  and  let  him  live  in  peace 
iuid  with  his  family. 

45.  Let  him  not  be  called  out  for  war  or  for  fighting  or  for  assem* 
bling  in  regiments,  except  with  the  permission  of  the  great  council  of 
tiie  nation  assembled,  and  with  the  consent  also  of  the  British  govern- 
ment 

46.  Let  every  man,  when  he  comes  to  man's  estate,  l)e  free  to 
marry.  Let  him  not  wait  for  yours  Inifore  he  gets  i)ernii8sion  to  do 
this,  for  oftentimes  the  king  forgets  to  give  the  j)erniission,  and  the 
years  pass  on  and  the  man  becomes  old.  But  let  him  be  free  to  marry 
when  he  pleases,  as  it  is  in  Xatal. 

47.  So  will  the  king  have  contented  subjects. 

48.  Then  with  respect  to  the  promises  made  at  the  coronation,  let 
rules  at  once  be  laid  down  that  any  Zulu,  man  or  woman,  old  or  young, 
who  is  iiccused  of  any  crime,  be  trie<l  by  properly  ap|>ointed  indunas 
before  piinishuient,  that  no  one  may  Ix?  punished  without  caust*,  and 
that  the  life  of  no  one  be  taken  until  iheotTenceof  which  he  isaecuseil 
be  heard  ojkmiIv  against  him;  and  on  answers  given  by  him  in  self- 
defence,  in  order  that  those  bv  whom  he  is  trieil  mav  siiv  whether  he 
is  guilty  or  not  before  he  is  punishe«l:  an*!  if  any  one  is  declared  guilty 
let  him  not  be  killed  before  the  king  has  given  his  consent,  and  until 
the  person  declareil  guilty  has  been  abh*  to  make  an  apiM'ai  to  the  king, 

49.  Thus  it  was  promised  it  should  be  at  the  time  of  the  coronation, 
but  the  promises  have  not  been  kept. 
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50  But  in  fatnre  it  will  be  ueoesBaiy  that  the  promises  be  kepi^ 
for  the  British  gOTemment  holds  Itself  boutid  to  see  that  thk  is  ao; 
and  in  order  that  they  may  be  kept^  and  tliat  the  laws  iegi»ding  than 
may  be  dniy  carried  ont^  the  Queen's  High  Gommissioner,  on.  behsU 
of  the  British  goyemment,  will  appoint  an  officer  as  his  deputy  to 
reside  in  the  Znln  country,  or  on  its  immediate  borders,,  who  will  be 
the  eyes  and  ears  and  month  of  the  British  goTemment  towards  the 
Zulu  king  and  the  great  council  of  the  nation*  . 

51.  What  words  the  king  or  the  council  of  the  nation  may  dedre 
to  say  to  the  British  goyemment  can  then  be  said  through  this  officer, 
and  also  what  words  the  British  government  may  desire  to  say  to  the 
king  and  the  great  council  can  be  said  through  him,  so  that  all  mison* 
derstanding  and  questions  that  arise  between  the  two  countries,  or 
between  the  subjects  of  the  two  countries,  may  be  dealt  with  and  set- 
tled through  this  one  officer  speaking  with  tiie  king  and  the  great 
council. 

52.  This  officer  will  see  that  the  rules  r^;arding  the  trials  of  sll 
Zulus  before  punishment  are  kept,  and  that  no  man  is  killed  without 
trial,  but  that  all  men  may  have  an  opportunity  of  answering  tiie 
accusations  brought  against  them,  and  if  need  be  of  appealing  to  the 
king. 

53.  He  will  see  also  that  the  arrangements  to  be  made  regardmg 
ihe  army  are  carried  out;  that  no  one  is  called  out  for  war  without 
necessity;  that  all  men  are  allowed  to  live  at  their  homes  in  peace; 
and  tliat  every  young  man  is  free  to  marry.  So  will  it  be  well  with 
the  Zulu  people. 

54.  The  late  king  Panda  allowed  several  European  missionaries  to 
«€fttle  in  Zululand.  Cety  wayo  also  allowed  them  to  stay  in  the  country, 
but  during  the  last  two  years  some  of  the  natives  living  on  the  mission 
stations  were  killed  without  trial,  or  form  of  trial,  and  others  were 
terrified,  and  thus  the  missionaries  have,  most  of  them,  been  obliged 
to  abandon  their  stations;  and  the  High  Commissioner  desires  that  all 
those  missionaries  who,  until  the  last  year,  lived  in  the  Zulu  country 
and  occupied  stations,  as  also  the  natives  belonging  to  the  stations,  be 
allowed  to  return  and  occupy  their  stations.  He  desires  also  that  all 
missionaries  be  allowed  to  teach,  as  in  Panda's  time,  and  that  no  Zulu 
shall  be  punished  for  listening  to  them.  If  any  Zulu  wishes,  of  his 
own  choice,  to  listen  to  the  missionary  he  is  free  to  do  so.  If  any 
native  living  on  a  mission  station  does  wrong,  he  will  be  liable  to  pun- 
ishment, but  ho  must  be  tried  first. 
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55.  If  any  case  of  dispute  occurs  in  which  any  of  the  missionaries, 
or  in  which  any  European  is  concerned,  such  dispute  should  be  heard 
by  the  king  in  public  and  in  the  presence  of  the  British  resident;  and 
no  sentence  of  expulsion  from  Zululand  sliall  be  carried  out  until  it 
has  been  communicated  by  the  king  to  the  llesident,  and  until  it  has 
been  approved  by  the  Resident. 

5G.  These  are  the  words  of  her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner, 
which  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Natal  sends  to  the  Zulu  king  and 
the  chief  men  of  the  nation,  and  for  the  whole  Zulu  nation. 

57.  These  are  the  conditions  which  her  Majesty's  High  Commis- 
sioner, in  the  name  of  the  British  government,  considers  necessary  for 
the  establishment  of  a  satisfactory  sUite  of  things  in  the  Zulu  country, 
and  for  the  i)eace  and  safety  of  the  adjoining  countries.  Let,  there- 
fore, the  king  and  the  chief  men  of  the  nation  consider  them,  and  let 
them  give  their  answer  regarding  them  within  thirty  days  from  the 
day  on  which  this  communication  is  made  to  the  Zulu  representatives, 
in  onler  that  her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  may  then  know  if  the 
king  and  the  great  council  agree  to  the  words  which  are  here  given, 
and  will  give  effect  to  these  conditions,  which  are  neci'ssary  both  for 
the  jwace  and  safety  of  the  Queen's  subjects  and  allies  and  also  for  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  Zulu  people,  to  which  the  Queen's  govern- 
ment wishes  welL 

(Signed) 

UeXKY    BrLWKK, 

Lieutenant  Uovvrnor. 


JoHx  Dunk's  Lkptku. 
To  the  AtntrigineH  Pmtvrtittn  Sorietjf — 

I  beg  to  write,  for  tlie  information  of  your  hononible  Society,  and 
state  that  I  am  an  Knglishman  by  i)irth,  and  hav«»  Ihhmi  a  rt^nident  of 
the  Zulu  country,  and  living  among  the  Zulus,  for  the  la.st  twenty 
y(*ars,  and  I  can  confidently  say  that  there  is  no  white  man  in  this  ]):irt 
of  South  Africa  so  lilted  to  ju<lge  of  their  feelings  towards  the  Knglish 
nice  as  I  am. 

I  would  not  now  address  your  honorable  Sociotv  if  it  were  not  that 

I  have  noticed   ji   vi»ry   strong,  wrong  and   arbitrary  f«»eling  gaining 

ground  against  the  Zulu  nation  on  the  side  of  the  whitr  {mpulation  in 

this  iKirt  of  South  Africa.     A  strong  feeling  of  color  and  jmilousy  I 

4»nnot  understtuul.  unless  it  is  on  account  of  the  indc))onden(\v  of  the 
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Znia  race,  a  feeling  taken  up  without  any  jnat  eanae,  and  fliat  iMiBBft 
is  now  on  the  rei^  of  breaking  oat  <m  the.  pretext  of  a  fidae  eksmii. 
land  boundary;  a  claim  pretended  to  being  upheld  for  flieDnteh  Been^ 
who  are  \ko  friends  of  the  English  raoi^  and  are  well  known  in  lUs 
part  of  South  Africa  for  their  encroaching  propensttiea  on  any  land 
belonging  to  the  natives  of  this  country^  to  evade  Wnglish  law%  on  fte 
pretext  of  getting  permission  to  graae  catQe»  on  ths  grass  beoomhac 
scarce  on  their  own  ttavm,  and  afterwards  claiming  the  land.  A  dlsim 
in  which  the  Natal  government  have  always  uphdd  tiie  Zutaa,  and 
nowy  since  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  (in  1877)>  the  head  oC 
the  government  there,  who  professed  to  side  with  the  Zulus  while  la» 
was  in  Natal,  has  now  turned  round  and  claimed  lor  the  Dutoha 
ooantry  thicldy  inhabited  by  the  Zulus. 

I  write  this  for  the  information  of  your  honozaUe  Society,  in  Urn 
hope  that  you  will  try  and  pat  a  stop  to  proceedings  wfaidi  WiU^  if 
carried  out^  be  the  cause  of  bloodshed  in  ui  unjust  cause,  as  I  cooi 
assure  you  nothing  but  the  grossest  act  of  ehcroachment  and  dpi«eesmi 
will  cause  the  Zulas  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Kiglish  race^  who 
wish  to  lite  at  peace  with  them,  not  being  ripe  enoi^h  for  oiviliiiitkm 
w  civiliied  laws. 

The  nhmiar^  rule  that  is  gone  by  against  the  black  noes  in  this 
part  <rf^South  Afrfea  is  the  Amaxosa,  or  Gape  Frontier  Eaflr,  who  is 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  Zula;  nothing  but  forced  Ohristianity  or 
civilization  will  spoil  the  Zulus,  and  the  class  of  foreign  missionaries 
we  have  in  the  country  does  more  injury  than  good  to  them.  Let 
them  say  what  they  like  in  their  reports  to  the  societies,  they  make 
no  converts  to  their  faith,  besides  the  pretended  ones  or  vagabonds, 
who  imagine  that  by  being  clothed  and  under  the  garb  of  Christianity 
they  will  be  exempt  from  all  king's  service  and  laws  of  the  country, 
and  be  allowed  to  roam  about  and  do  as  they  please. 

The  Zulu  nation,  judiciously  dealt  with,  would  remain  a  firm  ally 
and  friend  to  the  English,  and  it  would  be  a  shame  for  any  false  notions 
of  power  on  the  English  side  to  take  advantage  of  such  power,  and 
destroy  the  Zulu  race,  which  would  undoubtedly  be  the  case  if  they 
were  overthrown ;  they  would  then  become  a  lot  of  bold  rogues,  and 
-eventually  give  much  trouble. 

One  of  the  most  unfair  features  in  the  case  is  this,  that  the  head  of 
the  Transvaal  government  (Sir  T.  Shepstone)  has  always  advised  Cety- 
wayo  to  remain  quiet,  and  not  to  go  to  war  with  the  Boers  in  disputing 
the  boundary,  promising  him  to  see  him  righted,  when,  if  it  had  been 
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left  to  the  Znlns  and  Boors  themselves,  I  am  sure  the  Boers  would 
have  got  the  worst  of  it.  He  now  turns  round  and  is  prepared  to 
fight  himself,  when  ho  knows  he  is  only  too  well  backed  up  by  Eng- 
land for  the  Dutch,  England  not  knowing  the  real  facts. 

Tlie  Zulus  acknowledge  no  individual  title  to  land,  ixjrmission  only 
being  given  to  squat,  the  land  being  looked  on  as  belonging  to  the 
squatter  only  so  long  as  he  occupies  it. 

But  l)efore  sending  the  above  letter,  I  thought  1  would  consult  Mr. 
H.  Escombe,  and  he  advised  me  not  to  send  the  letter,  as  he  had  no 
doubt  it  was  the  intention  of  the  English  government  to  disarm  all  tho 
native  tribes  in  South  Africa,  and  that  I  would  only  be  nuiking  a  fool 
of  myself,  or  words  to  that  effect,  but  at  the  same  time  advising  me 
to  wait  the  arrival  of  Mr.  I.  Sanderson,  who  was  editor  of  tho  Xaial 
Colon  isff  a  colonial  newspaper,  now  defunct,  and  who  was  expecteil 
out  from  England  shortly.  I  acted  on  Mr.  Escombe's  advice,  and  on 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Sanderson  had  a  conversation  with  him,  and  gave 
him  the  letter.  He  pretendeil  to  think  well  of  my  proposal,  but  before 
ha  had  time  to  carry  it  out,  aHuirs,  as  regards  Zulu  matters,  came  to 
a  crisis,  and  Mr.  Sanderson  died  shortly  afterwards,  and  so  ended  this 
matter. 


Appendix  to  Gold  Fields  Ciiaptkr. 

The  following  re-^^ume  of  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Schenk,  a  geologist 
who  has  paid  several  professional  visits  and  has  lately  made  researches 
at  the  gold  fields,  an  account  of  which,  I  believe,  he  purjwses  shortly  to 
publish  in  Germany,  is  tiiken  from  the  lettt»r  of  a  corresi>ondent  in  the 
Pretoria  Volkateni  under  date  February,  1887,  and  will  be  i)erused 
with  considerable  interest  by  geologists. 

The  I^rberton  fornuition,  the  <loctor  said,  consisteil  of  very  old  and 
in  most  instances  highly  metaniorphoKeil  ronks,  com|)osed  of  slate  and 
sandstone,  with  inter})oseil  eruptive  rocks  of  greenstone  (diorite,  ser- 
pentine, etc.).  These  rocks  are  highly  erected,  dipping  invariably  at 
great  angles,  often  jwriKJudicular,  and  run  from  eiu?t  to  we^^t.  In  this 
formation  the  gold-bearing  veins  or  reefs  are  situateil,  luid  these  with 
few  exceptions  run  in  the  same  direction  (this  is,  for  instance,  the  csise 
w it'll  the  reefs  at  ^foodie's  an<l  with  the  Shelwi,  etc.),  nearly  always 
juM*om|>auying  the  eruptive  rocks.  The  gold,  in  the  doctor's  opinion, 
came  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  with  the  eruptive  rocks  to  the 
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surface,  and  was  therefore  concentrated  in  these  reefs,  which  consist  of 
quartz,  and  often  contain  iron  along  with  the  gold.  This  formation 
probably  corresponds  in  age  with  the  Silurian  formation  of  Europe, 
and  is  found  also  in  Swaziland,  Zoutpansberg,  and  the  recently  dis- 
covered gold  fields  of  the  Tugela,  There  is  no  young  formation  over- 
lying these  rocks  at  Barbcrton,  but  in  the  Drakensberg  and  at  Witwaters- 
rand  a  younger  formation  lies  unconformably  over  the  older  rocks. 
This  the  doctor  concluded  to  be  of  Devonian  age.  It  consists  of  large 
beds  of  sandstone,  with  here  and, there  slate  and  greenstone.  This 
younger  formation  had  subsequently  been  folded  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Barberton  rocks,  though  not  so  highly  erected.  The  Barberton 
formation,  he  is  inclined  to  think,  proceeds  beneath  this  formation  in 
a  westerly  direction  to  Witwatersrand  and  thence  to  Bechuanaland. 
l^^ga^ding  the  presence  of  the  before-mentioned  younger  formation,  he 
considered  it  was  duo  to  the  overflowing  of  this  part  of  the  country  by 
the  sea,  which  by  wearing  away  the  higher  portions  of  the  mountains, 
and  destroying  their  rock,  including  the  gold-bearing  reefs,  formed  a 
more  level  plain  and  covered  it  with  the  destroyed  masses  of  the  old 
formation.  This  new  formation,  therefore,  was  simply  a  re-deposit  of 
the  old  one  under  a  diHerent  appearance.  The  sandstone  schists 
abounding  at  Witwatersrand  were  no  doubt  formed  of  the  softer  rocks, 
while  the  conglomemte  resulted  from  the  destruction  of  the  liard  reefs 
before  alluded  to;  these  probably  having  been  reduced,  by  the  action 
of  the  water,  to  siind  and  pebbles,  which  afterwards  became  cemented 
into  a  solid  mass.  The  coiiglomcrate  of  Witwatersnind,  Dr.  Scheiick 
further  observed,  is  imbedded  in  the  sandstone,  to  form  a  series  of  large 
belts,  the  extremities  of  wliich  are  at  the  surfac(\  J  [is  rejisons  for 
coming  to  this  conchision  W(»re  that  at  Witwatersrand  the  conglomerato 
dii)ped  to  the  south,  while  between  Heidelberg  and  the  ViUil  (south- 
ward of  the  Rand)  it  dipped  to  the  north,  or  in  an  exactly  opposite 
direction,  and  between  these  places  it  lay  more  horizontally,  tims 
jilTording  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  conglomerate  at  one  place  is 
connected  with  that  at  the  other.  The  doctor,  in  conclusion,  remarked 
that  the  Witwatersrand  conglomerate  was  a  most  peculiar  formation, 
and  that  he  liad  never  before  seen  anything  of  the  kind.  Tt  did  not, 
in  his  opinion,  run  into  a  reef,  as  many  old  diggers  and  others  seem  to 
suppose;  hut  the  reefs  from  which  it  originated,  and  which  he  judged 
to  be  the  continuation  of  the  Barberton  reefs  running  through  this 
pi'cc,  he  considers  to  be  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  conglomerate, 
but  at  a  consitleral)le  dc})th  from  the  surface. 
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